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War-Time  Chiseling  A  La  Tree  Enterprise 


Three  Deadly  Parallels 


by  R.  F.  Nova  I  is 


Fat  War 

Profits 


Slim  War  Industry 
Operations 


Growing   War 
Casualties 


Profits,  over  taxes,  of  all 
corporations  during  defense 
and  war  production  years  of 
1941-42-43  are  estimated 
at  $24.2  billions,  by  Ran- 
dolph Paul,  general  counsel 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Of  this,  $19  billions  were 
made  in  war  materiel  con- 
tracts. 

First  quarter  profits  of  all 
corporations  this  year,  after 
taxes,  were  1 8  percent  above 
1942  first  quarter  levels. — 
U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce. 


America's  Railroads — 
37%  of  freight  cars 
moved  are  empties;  48% 
of  passenger  car  seats  un- 
occupied. America's  steel 
mills — operating  at  esti- 
mated 43%  of  potential 
capacity. 

America's  250  largest 
war-plant  contractors  ad- 
mit on/y  76%  of  them 
now  at  capacity  opera- 
tions! 


Washington,  Nov.  11,  1943 
— Total  Casualties  to  United 
States  forces  since  Dec.  7, 
1941,  numbered  today  121,- 
000.  This  includes  25,389 
dead.  .  . 

The  coming  European  of- 
fensive may  bring  losses  'so 
heavy  that  they  will  be  felt 
in  every  town  and  every  vil- 
lage in  the  United  States/ 
warned  Maj.  Gen.  George  V. 
Strong,  Asst.  Chief  of  Army 
Intelligence. 


I"  AST  February  the  WPB,  made  up 
■"  almost  entirely  of  business  men, 
admitted  that  70  percent  of  all  war 
contracts  were  in  the  hands  of  100 
manufacturing  corporations.  That 
month  Senator  Harry  Truman  said: 

The  largest  business  monopoly 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  created  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  the  WPB. 
It  has  placed  thousands  of  its 
representatives  in  key  positions 
in  Washington,  so  that  today,  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  govern- 
ment is  funneled  into  the  big  cor- 
porations. 

This    situation    was    virtually    un- 
changed this   September,   when   Col- 

*Note:   Italics  Ours. 


onel  Bryan  Houston,  now  OPA  Dep- 
uty Administrator,  stated  in  Chicago 
that  85  percent  of  all  war  contracts 
were  held  by  400  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. * 

The  corporations  have  made  $19 
billion  clear  profits  out  of  the  war 
so  far,  but  even  if  they  were  moti- 
vated by  the  highest  patriotism  they 
could  not  have  operated  America's 
technology  at  the  high  order  of  effi- 
ciency called  for  to  achieve  victory 
sooner — much  sooner  than  it  will  be 
achieved.  The  fact  that  our  produc- 
tive capacity  has  not  operated  at  full 
efficiency,  and  why,  is  shown  by  an 
investigation,  of  the  facts. 


*  Note  that  the  400  largest  corporations  of 
the  country  normally  get  almost  20  percent  of 
all  profits  after  taxes,  and  that  20,000  people 
are  paid  33  per  cent  of  all  dividends  issued. 
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This  much  is  certain,  that  business 
was  not  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  go  'all  out'  in  achieving  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  the  war  effort.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  given  every  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Industrially,  this 
was  unavoidable,  for  the  corporations 
have  most  of  the  technology  of  the 
country,  in  an  extremely  uncoordi- 
nated form.  Financially  and  admin- 
istratively it  was  not  necessary,  in- 
deed almost  calamitous,  to  give  busi- 
ness carte  blanche  in  producing 
America's  requirements  for  war  un- 
der the  anarchic  methods  of  business- 
as-usual  at  a  profit.  Here  is  a  partial 
record  of  industry's  'war  effort.' 

Is  16  percent  Good  Enough  for 
America? 

The  most  amazing  industrial  news 
of  the  war  was  contained  in  the  Sept. 
1943  issue  of  Mill  &  Factory,  a  maga- 
zine published  by  and  for  corporate 
industry : 

A  telegraphic  survey  of  the 
nations  250  largest  prime  con- 
tractors holding  the  bulk  of 
America's  war  production,  shows 
that  only  16  percent  are  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity.  * 

The  plants  working  all-out-capacity 
do  number  in  the  thousands  but  these 
represent  only  the  small  factory  and 
garage  subcontractors,  whose  con- 
tribution, however  necessary  in  some 
cases,  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
total  output  needed  or  delivered. 

At  the  same   time   the   September 


*  'Capacity'  was  defined  as  being  the  point  at 
which  it  is  impossible  to  increase  production. 


issue  of  two  other  business  maga- 
zines, Steel  and  Iron  Age,  revealed 
that  $1  billion  worth  of  brand  new 
machinery  and  equipment,  number- 
ing 55,000  types,  has  not  yet  been  in- 
stalled. Of  this  number,  10,000  are 
machine  tools.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  war  'efficiency'  of  the 
system  of  'free  enterprise': 

Railroads 

'The  railroads  are  carrying  about 
all  the  traffic  they  can  handle.' 
Leonard  Ayres,  economist  and  vice 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany, Sept.  15,  1943. 

The  nation's  1,700,000  freight  cars 
are  carrying  2,000,000,000  ton-miles 
of  goods  daily,  mostly  war  materiel, 
at  'capacity.'  What  is  their  capacity, 
though?  Even  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Railroads'  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion admits  that  37  percent  of  freight 
car  mileage  is  empty,  (9/43).  What 
is  more,  one-fifth  of  the  average 
loaded  car's  capacity  is  not  being 
used,  also  from  A.A.R.  data.  And 
last  March,  only  52  percent  of  rail- 
road passenger-car  capacity  was  used. 
(Interstate  Commerce  Commission). 
Steel 

Last  January  the  Division  of  In- 
formation of  the  WPB  stated  that 
iron  and  steel  plants  were  utilizing 
their  productive  equipment  only  71 
hours  a  week,  or  42  percent  of  poten- 
tial capacity  based  on  the  168  hours 
in  a  week.  At  that  time  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  said  the  in- 
dustry was  'at  97  percent'  of  capa- 
city. By  August  it  had  advanced  only 
to    '98    percent,'    so    the    mills'    ma- 
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chinery   is  still  idle  more  than  half 

the  time. 

Coal — Electricity — A  irplanes 

The  nation's  bituminous  coal  mines 
were  operated  last  year  at  only  72 
percent  of  their  capacity  figures, 
on  a  365-day  year  basis. 

The  electric  power  stations  pro- 
duced 188  billion  kilowatt-hours, 
when  on  a  365-day  basis  (theoretical 
because  only  .90  or  .95  is  practical) 
generation  would  have  been  405  bil- 
lion kw-hrs,  or  54  percent  more. 

In  October  1942,  nearly  a  year 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  U.  S.  air  frame 
factories  were  operating  their  pro- 
duction equipment  only  91.4  hours  a 
week  (out  of  168  available  hours) , 
according  to  the  WPB. 
AH  Industry 

The  Business  Trend:  Getting 
Tougher  as  Operations  Near  Ca- 
pacity. Steel  Magazine,  Sept. 
13,  1943. 

Industry     Appears     to     Have 
Reached    the    Saturation    Point 
of     Its     Productive     Capacity. 
Leonard  Ayres,  Sept.  13,  1943. 
Output  Ceiling  Believed  Near. 
The  country  is  approaching  the 
ceiling  of  its  productive  capacity, 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  reports  in  its  monthly  let- 
ter.  Chicago  Sun,  Oct.  5,  1943. 
The  above  were  buried  in  the  fi- 
nancial  pages   of  the   daily   newspa- 
pers,     while      simultaneously      front 
pages   carried    accounts    of   the    first 
big  land   battle   between   Allied   and 
German   forces   in   Italy,   as  well   as 
quotations  from  war  agency  officials 
stating  that  more,  not  less,   fighting 


equipment  will  be  needed  from  now 
on  to  drive  the  war  into  our  enemy's 
homeland. 

In  spite  of  WPB's  exhorta- 
tions, war  production  is  leveling 
off.  In  July  1943,  it  faltered  and 
fell  behind  its  schedules  for  the 
third  consecutive  month.  To  ex- 
perts that  means  it  is  pushing 
against  a  ceiling.  This  ceiling 
threatens  to  come  6  months 
sooner  than  WPB  expected.  If 
it  comes,  it  will  clamp  a  lid  on 
output  about  20  percent  or  more 
below  the  peak  rate  which  pre- 
sent plans  demand.  Business 
Week,  8/14/43. 

Again  in  Sept.  1943  business  fail- 
ed to  measure  up  to  its  'responsibili- 
ties' for  Charles  E.  Wilson,  acting 
WPB  chairman,  was  quoted  in  the 
October  28  Iron  Age  as  saying: 
'September  overall  munitions  produc- 
tion was  approximately  the  same  as 
for  August  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as   anything  but  disappointing.' 

A  few  months  ago  the  problem  be- 
came so  serious  that  officials  began 
making  appeals  openly  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Som- 
mervell,  Chief  of  the  Army  Special 
Services,  said  in  July  that  1943  pro- 
duction schedules  will  not  be  met  and 
the  army  will  not  be  completely 
equipped  until  mid-1944.  In  fact,  he 
said,  total  army  goals  for  1943  had  to 
be  cut  25  percent;  airplane  output 
alone  will  be  20  percent  less  than 
asked  for. 

In  his  speech  of  Sept.  21,  1943, 
Prime    Minister    Churchill    revealed 
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that  the  invasion  of  Italy  was  de- 
layed 40  days  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  assembling  enough  ships  and 
landing  craft. 

So  far  we  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily fortunate,  but  even  so 
the  losses  represent  a  serious 
problem.  The  weapons  and 
equipment  in  battle  must  be  re- 
placed immediately  without  de- 
lay if  the  advance  is  to  continue 
and  if  we  are  to  give  the  soldiers 
who  depend  on  these  weapons  a 
fair  break  on  the  battlefield. 
There  will  be  no  end  to  these 
requirements  for  weapons  until 
the  last  battle  is  victoriously 
completed.  —  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  9/23/43. 
Reserved  Seats  On  the  National 
'Gravy  Train9 

What  is  'free  enterprise'  getting  out 
of  this  war?  That  is,  out  of  the  $124 
billions  spent  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  military  purposes  since  July 
1940?  In  the  three  World  War  I 
years,  1916-17-18,  American  corpora- 
tions made  a  clear  profit  of  $17%  bil- 
lions (National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  figures).  The  peak  was  in 
1917  with  $6.7  billions  profits  after 
taxes. 

Based  on  present  trends  of 
profits,  after  taxes  (The  Dept. 
of  Commerce  estimates  that) 
American  corporate  profits  for 
1943  will  reach  the  all-time  peak 
of  8.4  billions.  This  is  higher 
than  the  bonanza  year  of  1942 
and  1941,  despite  increasingly 
high  taxes.  What  is  more  re- 
markable, it  indicates  that  cor- 


poration profits,  after  taxes,  will 
be  higher  in  the  middle  of  a 
world  war  in  which  casualties 
are  accelerating,  than  they  were 
in  the  all-time  boom  year  of 
peace,  1929  ...  7.9  billion  dol- 
lars after  taxes.  Corporation 
profits  made  in  the  piping  days 
of  peace  are  going  to  be  over- 
topped by  corporation  profits 
made  in  the  dark  days  of  war. 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
9/27/43. 

Some  business  men  have  claimed 
that  'in  general'  business  is  not  mak- 
ing unfair  profits  out  of  this  war. 
'Net  (after  taxes)  profits  of  all  cor- 
porations last  year  was  83.2  percent 
higher  than  in  the  last  peacetime  year 
1939.'  James  F.  Byrnes,  WMD, 
8/16/43. 

7  dont  want  much  profits*  said 
Edward  G.  Budd,  President  of  the 
Budd  Mfg.  Corp.  on  Sept.  24,  1943, 
at  a  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
hearing.  Admitting  his  total  salary 
and  bonus,  which  had  been  $85,000 
in  1939,  was  $205,000  in  1942,  Mr. 
Budd  asserted  that  'manufacturers 
would  be  ashamed  to  take  excessive 
profits.' 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
averaged  $72,000  profit  a  year  be- 
tween 1936  and  1939,  but  from  its 
war  contracts  and  other  business  in 
1942,  its  profits  after  taxes  were 
$7,000,000  an  increase  of  9,700  per- 
cent. The  American  Locomotive 
Company  had  profits  the  first  6 
months  of  1943  nearly  as  large  as 
all  of  1942's,  and  the  latter  was  five 
times  its  1936-39  average. 
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Even  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  recognizes  that  Ameri- 
cans might  recall  that  21,000  new 
millionaires  were  made  in  the  last 
war.  Its  surveys  have  found  that  70 
percent  of  the  public  has  the  strange 
idea  that  'extravagant  profits  are  be- 
ing made  out  of  the  national  emer- 
gency.' The  Association  is  rectify- 
ing this  situation  by  way  of  a  book- 
let, 'How  to  Prevent  Misinterpreta- 
tion of  Your  Profits,'  provided  for 
its  members. 

We  find  salaries  going  up  from 
$5,000  and  $10,000  to  $100,000, 
and  the  men  who  get  them  think 
they  are  worth  it,  said  Undersec- 
retary Patterson,  at  a  House 
Hearing  Sept.  21st.  But  I  say 
the  soldiers  are  serving  for  $50 
a  month.  If  that  be  dema- 
goguery,  make  the  most  if  it. 

The  following  frank  editorial  quo- 
tations were  found  in  the  Sept.  15, 
1943  issue  of  Modern  Industry,  a 
monthly  business  publication: 

.  .  .  Recognition  begins  to  ap- 
pear in  Washington  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  profit  motive  in 
obtaining  maximum  war  produc- 
tion .  .  .  a  greater  incentive  than 
patriotism  is  needed,  and  the  best 
incentive  in  prospect  is  the  old 
American-proved  hope  of  profit 
and  freedom  of  initiative. 

Well-meaning  attempts  to  'curb' 
profits  in  wartime,  such  as  the  170 
bills  up  before  Congress  in  the  past 
25  years,  are  futile.  As  long  as  busi- 
ness operates,  it  will  continue  to  make 
profits,  otherwise  it  will  not  operate 


as  business.  The  record  shows  that 
private  enterprise  has  done  very  well 
out  of  the  war.  It  has  proven  its 
fiscal  efficiency,  to  its  stockholders. 
The  mere  fact  of  profits,  however,  is 
immaterial,  except  inasmuch  as  the 
citizens  of  America  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  billed  to  pay 
for  these  profits.  The  important  thing 
is  the  resulting  productive  record,  the 
technological  efficiency,  the  conserva- 
tion, and  restriction  of  waste.  Profits 
or  no  profits,  can  America  continue 
to  operate  its  economy  this  way  un- 
der the  increasing  strain  of  the  war 
and  the  coming  crisis  of  the  peace? 
Interference  with  Flow  Lines 
is  Treason 

Outright  frauds  by  some  of 
the  largest  war  contractors  have 
been  minimized  as  'merely  iso- 
lated examples,'  but  the  fact  that 
even  one  of  these  corporations 
pleads  guilty  is  an  indictment  of 
the  system  which  makes  such 
things  possible.  More  than  1000 
cases  are  being  investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice 
(Christian  Science  Monitor, 
10/20/43). 

A  'bill  of  particulars'  filed  Sept. 
7,  1943,  in  a  Kansas  City  court,  ac- 
cording to  an  exclusive  story  in  the 
Chicago  Her  old- American,  contains, 
among  others,  the  following  charges 
concerning  the  Sunflower  Ordnance 
plant  at  Eudora,  Kansas,  charges 
made  by  a  former  chief  construction 
inspector  and  by  FBI  agents:  150 
truckloads  of  lumber  were  burned 
daily  in  a  pit,  over  a  seven-month 
period,  although  the  wood  was  pur- 
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chased  for  construction  purposes.  A 
thousand  tons  of  iron  pipe,  costing 
$100,000  was  buried  'for  the  sole 
purpose  of  destroying  it.*  Upward 
of  1000  employes  a  day  were  per- 
mitted to  work  on  the  project  while 
drunk.  Barricades  30  feet  high  and 
8  feet  deep  were  to  be  built  of  screen- 
ed earth  to  take  up  shocks  in  case 
of  explosions  in  powder  houses.  They 
were  instead  built  of  cornstalks,  weeds, 
scrap  wood  and  other  waste  materiel, 
'thereby  defrauding  the  government 
of  $810,000  and  menacing  the  lives 
of  plant  employes.' 

The  10  contractors  were  paid  $30,- 
000,000  over  the  original  cost  esti- 
mate of  $81  millions.  (For  this  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.S. 
contributed  23  cents  out  of  their  war 
bonds  and  taxes.)  These  men  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  the  pay  of  Hitler 
or  Tojo;  they  were  merely  exercis- 
ing their  initiative  to  chisel,  an  in- 
itiative denied  men  conscripted  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  army  and 
navy. 

Cleveland,  Oct.  11  (UP)  — 
Federal  Judge  Emerich  B.  Freed 
.  .  .  imposed  10-year  prison  sen- 
tence and  fines  of  $10,000  each 
today  on  three  former  officials, 
the  Schmeller  Brothers,  John  L., 
Frank  and  Edward,  of  the  Na- 
tional Bronze  &  Aluminum  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  of  aluminum  castings. 
The  men  were  found  guilty  last 
week  of  war  plant  sabotage  and 
by  the  court's  action  became  the 
first  war  plant  manufacturers  to 
be    sentenced    for   violating    the 


Federal  Anti-Sabotage  Act  dur- 
ing the  present  war. 
More  than  100  witnesses  testified 
for  the  Government  against  the  offi- 
cials, according  to  Time,  Oct.  18. 
When  suspicious  Packard  offi- 
cials rejected  $130,000  worth  of 
castings  and  ordered  them  scrap- 
ped— after  repeated  warnings  to 
National   Bronze   that    defective 
parts  would  kill  U.S.  flyers,  the 
Time  article  states,  the  company 
patched   up   the   parts,   charged 
the  serial  numbers,  and  shipped 
them   back  to   Packard   as  new 
parts  .  .  .  the  reason  for  the  plot: 
National    Bronze    got    $2.70    a 
pound  for  accepted  castings  but 
only  15c  for  those  scrapped. 
Actually,  the  biggest  case  of  fraud 
against  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
fliers  is  the  fact  that  only  16  percent 
of  the  biggest  war  production  plants 
are  working  at  their  admitted  capa- 
city,   in    this,    the    world's    greatest 
technological  nation,  engaged  in  total, 
technological  war. 

The  Civilian  Gets  It  In  The  Neck  Too 
Since  Pearl  Harbor,  destruction 
by  fire  in  the  U.S.  has  been  compa- 
rable to  destruction  by  Nazi  bombs 
over  England  in  two  years,  according 
to  Chief  Fire  Marshall  Anthony  J. 
Mullaney  of  Chicago  (10/4/43).  In 
1942  there  were  more  than  200,000 
separate  forest  fires  in  the  U.S.,  burn- 
ing up  more  than  31,000,000  acres  of 
forests — equal  in  area  to  the  entire 
state  of  Louisiana! 

In  this  kind,  Christian  nation  that 
has  more  saloons  than  public  schools 
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and  spends  a  billion  dollars  more 
every  year  for  liquor  than  it  does 
for  education,  more  citizens  have 
been  killed  on  our  public  highways 
and  in  factories  and  homes  since 
September  1939,  than  in  all  our  wars 
put  together. 

The  largest  number  of  'absentees' 
in  the  country  are  those  not  in  war 
plants,  but  those  still  working  in 
banks  and  stock  markets  (925,000  in 
finance  and  similar  occupations,  of 
which  215,000  are  in  the  insurance 
game),  10,500  in  perfume  and  cos- 
metic factories,  16,500  manufactur- 
ing curtains,  17,000  making  jewelry, 
as  well  as  those  'absent'  from  war 
production  in  theatre  ticket  agencies, 
gambling  houses,  racetracks,  night 
clubs,  parking  lots,  saloons,  and  the 
organized  'dives'  of  the  underworld. 
Most  of  them  are  not  even  essential 
to  the  civilian  population. 

Other  causes  for  lessened  effective- 
ness of  the  manpower  we  have  are 
accidents  and  sickness,  not  strikes, 
which  have  caused  only  2/100ths  of 
one  percent  of  man  days  lost  on  army 
contracts,  according  to  James  P. 
Mitchell,  Labor  Relations  Director  of 
the  War  Dept.  These  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  crying  need  for  co- 
ordination of  all  our  resources  under 
the  direct  control  and  planning  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Since  its 
first  public  statement  to  that  effect 
back  in  July,  1940,  Technocracy  has 
noted  many  prominent  Americans 
making  similar  proposals. 
//  You  Build  a  House  On  Sand 

It  is  going  to  take  the  com- 
bined brains  of  all  the  scientists, 


the  engineers,  and  the  business 
men  in  the  United  States  and  the 
united  nations,  just  to  survive. 
Never  mind  business  as  usual. 
Never  mind  the  good  old  days. 
The  fate  of  civilization  is  going 
to  be  determined  for  literally 
thousands  of  years  by  what  you 
and  I  do — not  what  the  army  and 
navy  does — in  our  homes,  our 
factories,  and  in  our  offices,  be- 
cause the  fighting  line  today 
starts  at  the  production  line.  Col. 
James  L.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
War  Production  Committee,  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers 
(1/28/43). 

Contrary  to  general  belief  there 
is  more  good  organizational  tal- 
ent to  be  found  in  government 
than  in  business.  Washington  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  "mad- 
house."  It  would  be  madder  yet 
if  there  were  more  business  men 
there.    Henry   S.    Dennison,   na- 
tionally known  Boston  business 
man,  Aircraft  Bulletin,  9/27/43. 
Total  war   demands  that  our 
vast   economic   system   be   oper- 
ated    along    the     organizational 
lines  of  a  single  industrial  plant. 
Sen.  Harley  M.  Kilgore,  2/22/43. 
Contrary  to  this  are  the  undercover 
maneuverings  to  conscript  only  labor 
as  another  scheme  to  cover  up  the 
mistakes    of    business.    The    smoke 
screen   is   laid   down   by  magnifying 
the  so-called  manpower  'shortage'  and 
ignoring  manpower  wastage,  as  well 
as  materiel  and  money  and  time  wast- 
age in  profits,  fraud  and  low  output. 
Current  proposals  to  conscript  labor 
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alone  are  the  first  steps  of  institutional 
fascism  in  America. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  morale 
and  unity,  not  only  the  slavery  of 
fascism.  It  comes  down  to  a  problem 
of  war  operations  and  the  perilous 
postwar  period.  Since  industry  is  the 
source  of  all  supply  for  the  armed 
forces  and  the  civilian  population,  its 
control  cannot  much  longer  continue 
to  be  left  uncoordinated  and  unplan- 
ned. All  industry  must  be  conscripted 
simultaneously,  as  thousands  of 
Americans  are  demanding. 

Let's  See  What  The  Score  Is 

What  is  the  cause  behind  all  these 
shortages,  idle  equipment,  blood 
money  profits  and  industrial  sabo- 
tage? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  system  itself, 
the  Price  System,  with  its  mechanism 
of  business  enterprise;  producing 
less  than  is  needed ;  holding  back  new 
productive  capacity;  producing  in- 
ferior equipment;  delivering  commer- 
cial-type equipment  to  our  forces 
fighting  a  400  mile-per-hour  war; 
and  hoarding  materiel  and  man- 
power. Technocracy  does  not  main- 
tain that  this  situation  is  caused  by 
deliberate  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  and  management  of  business. 
If  it  were  by  deliberate  intent,  it 
would  be  less  dangerous  than  it  is. 
This  condition  is  produced  by  habitu- 
ated action  patterns.  They  have  be- 
come so  used  to  making  motions  with 
their  left  hand  that  they  cannot  use 
both  hands  when  it .  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

Production  for  the  needs  of  the 
armed   forces   has   been   consistently 


underestimated  since  as  far  back  as 
January  1941  to  say  nothing  of  the 
point-blank  refusal  to  accept  defense 
contracts  before  that  time  because  of 
the  8  percent  profit  limitation  of  the 
Vinson-Trammel  Act,  now  scrapped. 

The  United  Nations,  chiefly  on  the 
gigantic  battlefields  of  Russia,  are 
winning  the  military  conflict.  Amer- 
ica, as  one  of  the  United  Nations,  will 
be  on  the  winning  side.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  this  was  accomplished  so 
far  without  the  complete  mobilization 
of  America,  without  planned  direction 
of  the  national  totality  as  an  operating 
unit.  America's  contribution  to  vic- 
tory comes  from  its  array  of  techno- 
logical equipment  and  its  technolog- 
ical skill.  The  haphazard  anarchy  of 
the  unplanned  methods  of  free  enter- 
prise have  been  a  constant  drag  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  effort, 
have  hindered  Americas'  contribution 
to  victory,  have  prolonged  the  war, 
and  are  a  red  signal  of  danger  to  the 
stability  of  the  peace. 

America,  as  a  technological  mech- 
anism, cannot  be  operated  in  either 
war  or  peace  at  the  peak  of  efficiency 
by  individualized,  voluntary,  hit-and- 
miss  effort.  When  military  victory  is 
finally  achieved,  it  will  be  in  spite  of 
corporate  business,  free  enterprise, 
and  price-and-profit  operations,  not 
because  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  win  the  peace  either  with  such 
controls.  The  peace,  with  18  to  30 
million  unemployed  in  America  will 
be  a  greater  crisis  than  the  war. 

Business  is  in  charge  of  America's 
war  effort.  Business  was  in  charge 
of  America's  war  against  the  depres- 
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sion,  and  it  lost  that  war.  Now  it 
hopes  to  attain  a  victory  over  the  so- 
cial changes  of  the  future  by  main- 
taining business-as-usual  after  the  war 
to  distribute  the  abundance  of  Amer- 
ica's new  technology. 

But  the  pitcher  has  gone  to  the  well 
too  often.  The  American  Price  Sys- 
tem of  commerce  and  industry  has 
outlived  its  natural  growth  curve.  For 
the  last  20  odd  years,  it  has  been  held 
up  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  Govern- 
ment. The  advance  of  science  and 
technology  now  makes  imperative  the 
scrapping  of  anarchic  privileged  in- 
dividualism in  the  fields  of  production 
and  distribution  of  physical  goods 
and  services. 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  North 
American  Continent  indicated  these 
facts  years  ago.  While  industrial  and 
social  chaos  was  deepening  over  this 
great  land.  Technocracy  was  quietly 
preparing  a  scientific  blueprint  of  na- 
tional operations  for  defense,  security 
and  abundance.  The  American  people 


have  been  sedulously  protected  from 
this  information  by  a  reversal  of  the 
self-proclaimed  historic  function  of 
the  Press.  But  there  comes  a  day. 
'Mightier  than  an  army  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  arrived. ' 

The  technological  structure  of 
America  demands  that  we  Amer- 
icans abandon  the  haphazard 
conflict  of  private  and  group  in- 
terest in  order  that  we  may  win 
this  war  and  thereby  defeat  the 
enemies  of  America  (without  and 
within)  and  win  the  peace  for 
America. 

Americans  it's  up  to  you  whether 
you  want  profits  or  patriotism.  Do 
you  still  think  we  can  solve  America's 
problems  with  money  and  machina- 
tions alone? 

Technocracy  proposes  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money,  with  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None! 


Climate  of  Opinion 


Stating  that  America  is  entering 
a  'peaceful  revolution'  which  will 
change  the  motive  of  our  system 
from  private  profit  and  scarcity  to 
one  of  abundance  based  on  human 
needs,  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
asserted  that: 

'If  this  war  has  done  nothing  else 
it  has  thrown  into  bold  relief  the 
direction  we  are  going.  It  has  crys- 
tallized   the   hunger   and   determina- 
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tion  of  the  great  mass  of  American 
people  for  abundance  and  security.' 
Chicago  Sun  (UP),  11/18/43. 


'It  is  nothing  short  of  treason  to 
waste  time  now  on  post-war  produc- 
tion plans,  when  American  boys  are 
dying  on  battle  fronts  all  over  the 
world.'  John  B.  Hawley,  head  of 
Northern  Pump  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
(Chicago  Herald  -  American, 
9/15/43). 


ll 


After  Me  You* re  First 

by  Alice  Anderson 


Maj.  Alexander  de  Seversky  (in  De- 
cember   1943    American    Mercury) 

'Aeronautical  science  today  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  strike  directly 
from  American  soil  at  the  enemy's 
industrial  war-making  heart  with  long 
range  aviation'  .  .  .  'from  bases  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 

'With  range  and  aiming  controlled 
by  new  scientific  devices,  these  great 
bombers  will  be  able  to  destroy  at- 
tacking planes  before  these  come 
within  the  effective  range  of  guns 
and  rocket  torpedoes,  and  thus  will 
be  well  nigh  impervious  to  fighter 
plane  attacks. 

'Long  range  power  ...  is  in  char- 
acter with  our  National  genius  which 
is  technological.  Our  long  suit  after 
all,  is  not  manpower  and  bayonets — 
China,  Russia,  and  India  for  instance, 
have  a  great  preponderance  over  us 
in  this  respect;  our  strength  resides 
in  industry,  science,  technological 
prowess.' 


General  Oliver  P.  Echols,  U.S.A. 
quoted  in  New  York  Times  December 
31,  1942. 

'If  the  war  requires'  we  can  con- 
struct planes  which  'could  carry 
bomb  loads  of  more  than  25  tons  and 
have  a  range  of  more  than  15,000 
miles.' 


Probably  the  most  startling  and 
realistic  book  on  aviation  in  this  war 
since  DeSeversky's  'Victory  Through 
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Air  Power'  is  a  new  volume  called 
'Vertical  Warfare'  by  Francis  Vivian 
Drake.  From  the  title  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  author,  a  flier  with  the  RAF 
in  the  last  war,  has  a  functional  pur- 
pose in  mind  for  airpower,  not  a 
fanciful  one. 

Drake's  thesis  is  that  the  Allies 
could  destroy  40  percent  of  Germany's 
industrial  power  if  they  can  drop 
240,000  tons  of  bombs  in  that  area 
over  a  4  to  6  month  period. 


Howard  Scott,  Director -in -Chief, 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  November  1941 
Technocracy. 

'.  .  .  from  these  bases  (surrounding 
this  Continent)  the  attack  could  be 
carried  by  the  Flying  Wings  to  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world — right  to  the 
home  front  of  any  potential  enemy  of 
this  Continent. 

'It  (the  Flying  Wing  bomber  of 
Technocracy's  design)  will  have  a 
unique  and  deadly  armament,  so 
deadly  that  it  will  blow  any  existing 
fighters  out  of  the  sky  before  they 
get  within  their  own  range. 

'America  has  the  technological  skill 
and  the  facilities  to  make  the  great 
aeronautical  advance  required  in  pro- 
ducing these  planes.  No  other  coun- 
try has  the  technological  capacity  to 
produce  a  plane  of  such  size  in  quan- 
tity. 

'The  final  downfall  of  naval  power 
only  awaits  that  day  when  some  coun- 
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i. 


try  does  produce  fleets  of  bombers 
having  6000  miles  or  more  range  and 
carrying  25  to  50  tons  of  bombs 
each.' 


Three  weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor 
Technocracy  first  publicly  described 
its  design  for  a  Flying  Wing  type 
bomber  which,  in  stated  quantities, 
could  deliver  from  the  air  a  total  of 


275,000  tons  of  bombs  and  other  ex- 
plosives over  any  fascist  target,  ob- 
literating it  completely  in  a  single  trip. 
(See  'Technocracy9  magazine,  A-21, 
November  1941.) 

The  aim  being  to  win  the  war  in  a 
minimum  of  time,  with  a  minimum  of 
losses  to  our  forces,  we  are  learning 
that  it  cannot  be  done  without  the 
maximum  of  equipment. 


WINGS  OF  THE 
CONTINENT  SYMBOLIZE 

Victory  through  air,  land  and  sea  power. 
Victory  in  the  shortest  time  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Victory  without  debt,  price  or  profit. 
Victory  over  post-war  problems  to  come. 
Victory  over  fascism  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Victory  through  science,  technology  and  design. 
Victory  for  America  by  American  methods. 
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Sharps  and  Flats 

by  Robert  M.  Yoder 

Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
November  15,   1943 


Unless  the  generals  have  hearts  as 
hard  as  stone  they  will  not  end  the 
war  without  giving  at  least  a  week's 
notice  to  the  warriors  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  life  on  that 
front  has  been  rugged  in  the  extreme 
and  one  more  shock  might  do  for 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  market  'rallied 
moderately,'  as  the  United  Press  re- 
ported, on  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ills'  solemn  warning  on  Nov.  9  that 
the  bloodiest  fighting  of  the  war  lies 
ahead,  with  the  greatest  sacrifices  of 
American  and  English  lives,  but  for  a 
solid  week  before  that  the  district 
around  Broad  and  Wall  sts.,  had  been 
knee  deep  in  gloom. 

There  was  a  $2,000,000,000  slump 
on  Monday,  Nov.  8,  on  the  gloomy 
news  that  London  was  betting  on  an 
armistice  by  Christmas,  and  the  slump 
followed  what  was  called  the  worst 
week  since  the  news  came  that  Mus- 
solini had  lammed.  'Peace  Psy- 
chology 'said  the  stories  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  6,  'received  the  principal  blame 
for  the  relapse.  The  successful  Mos- 
cow conference,  the  persistent  Russian 
victories  over  the  Nazis  in  the  Uk- 
raine, the  Allied  advance  in  Italy  and 
the  unceasing  bombing  of  the  Reich 
brought  the  thought  that  Germany 
could  blow  up  overnight.' 

There  wasn't  a  piece  of  bad  news 
anywhere,    you   see,    just   unrelieved 
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success  for  our  side,  which  is  very, 
very  bad  for  the  market.  It  had  been 
worry,  worry,  worry,  all  week  long. 

Douglas  Aircraft  touched  the  low- 
est point  of  the  whole  year,  so  did 
Dow  Chemical.  United  Aircraft  was 
at  least  soft  and  so  was  U.S.  Rubber. 
About  the  only  real  bright  spot  in 
this  whole  disturbing  week  was  Amer- 
ican Distilling.  Even  with  pessimism 
a  foot  deep,  and  the  clouds  of  peace 
growing  blacker  every  minute,  whisky 
held  its  ground.  Held,  nothing,  it 
climbed  six  and  a  quarter  points. 
The  boys  may  have  been  badly  dis- 
couraged about  prospects  that  the 
war  would  last,  they  may  have  been 
depressed  about  the  future  of  air- 
craft and  chemicals,  but  thev  had 
confidence  that  the  nation  is  not  go- 
ing on  the  wagon. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  they  made 
up  their  losses  on  munitions  by  a 
profit  in  booze,  but  that  is  too  much 
to  hope,  and  undoubtedly  a  good 
many  investors  took  a  bad  loss  that 
dark  week,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
traders,  too. 

Is  that  what  we  are  fighting  for, 
or  if  not  fighting,  paying  taxes  for? 
Are  we  going  to  defeat  Fascism  only 
to  produce  a  nasty  break  in  the  New 
York  stock  market?  What  a  hollow 
victory  that  would  be,  what  a  mock- 
ery. What  irony — to  save  free  enter- 
prise and  lose  money  on  Armistice 
Day. 
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There  will  be  more  good  news,  that 
has  to  be  expected.  We  cannot  count 
on  the  Russians  to  slow  down;  what 
do  those  Communists  care  how  U.  S. 
Rubber  closes?  This  winter  undoubt- 
edly will  bring  further  bombing  of 
the  Reich,  too,  in  spite  of  its  proven 
bad  effect  on  some  of  our  best  known 


securities.  There  may  be  further 
political  successes,  too,  like  the  costly 
day  when  Mussolini  toppled.  And  in 
time  there  may  be  another  invasion 
of  Europe.  It  is  sickening  to  think 
what  that  might  do  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket. After  that,  they  should  have  a 
furlough. 


Tokio  Broadcasting 


Michio  Ito,  a  repatriated  Japanese 
broadcasting  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses to  the  Japanese  people  recently, 
had  the  following  to  say  about  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  report 
by  Harold  Ettlinger  in  the  Chicago 
Sun,  November  26,  1943: 

It  is  true  that  our  enemy,  the 
United  States,  ...  is  desperately 
carrying  out  her  counter-attacks 
by  depending  upon  her  rich  ma- 
terial resources.   .   .   .   However, 
the  United  States  also  has  many 
weak  points.    If  I  should  speak 
of   the    American    people    based 
upon    my    observation    of    them 
.  .  .  the  first  weak  point  I   say 
is  the   democratic   system.    .   .   . 
Public  opinion  lacks  unity. 
There  is  'lack  of  unified  relation- 
ships'   among    governmental    depart- 
ments.   There  is  a  'festive  mood   of 


the  people  who  do  not  know  what 
war  is.'  There  is  'no  plan  for  certain 
victory — but/  instead  the  desire  for 
luxury  is  more  dominant  in  their 
minds.' 

But  nevertheless,  we're  going  to 
lick  the  hell  out  of  Oriental  fascism. 
Technocracy  is  well  aware  of  Amer- 
ica's weaknesses,  but  they're  not  what 
you  imagine  they  are,  Ito.  The  tech- 
nology of  America  will  prevail  over 
the  human  toil  and  hand  tools  of 
fascism.  The  great  technology  of 
America  needs  unification  and  posi- 
tive direction.  This  can  and  will  only 
be  accomplished  by  Technocracy's 
design  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with 
National  Service  from  All  and  Pro- 
fits to  None.  Perhaps  you  hadn't 
heard  about  this,  Ito.  So  sorry!  Ex- 
cuse it  please. 


One  frequently  sees  references  in 
print  about  business  men  in  which 
they  are  referred  to  as  hardheaded 
executives,  etc.  This  description  is 
supposed  to  be  a  compliment,  for  the 
'free  press'  of  America  seldom  makes 
derogatory  remarks  about  business. 
We  wonder  if  the  press  knows  the 
commonly    accepted    definition    of    a 


hardhead?  It  is  given  in  Webster's 
dictionary  as  'a  shrewd  unfeeling 
person,  a  blockhead.' 

We  know  of  another  definition  that 
seems  to  fit  well.  'A  hard-head  is  a 
person  into  whose  head  it  is  hard 
to  get  a  new  idea,  especially  if  it  in- 
terferes with  his  private  privilege  to 
chisel  at  public  expense.' 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 
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High:  Low:  Close 

by  W.  T.  House 


Most  American  industrial  establishments  of  consequence  began  in  a 
small  way  under  individual  or  partnership  ownership;  or  else  as  joint 
stock  companies.  Shares  were  sold  directly  to  the  public  without  hav- 
ing been  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  money  obtained  was  most- 
ly used  to  expand  the  plant  and  securities  speculation  was  rare. 
The  greater  part  of  all  investmnt  in  this  country  since  1900  has  gone 
into  pure  paper.  Stocks  and  bonds  are  fed  into  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  sold  to  the  public,  the  proceeds  usually  going  to  insiders  and  not 
into  new  plants.  Whatever  social  function  the  Stock  Exchange  may 
have  performed  in  the  past — well  that's  in  the  past  now. 


Did  you  lose  your  overcoat  in  the 
Stock  Market  bump  and  are  you  now 
shivering  at  the  thought  you  may  lose 
your  shirt  as  well?  The  devotees  wail 
that  the  better  the  war  news  gets, 
the  lower  drop  the  prices.  'How  can 
that  be?'  they  cry,  'London  went  up 
on  good  news;  why  don't  our  markets 
do  the  same?' 

Unbeknown  to  the  thousands  who 
read  the  ticker  tape  and  read  little 
else,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference. 
Those  small  bits  of  land  called  the 
British  Isles  have  few  natural  re- 
sources but  a  huge  population.  Its 
people  must,  therefore,  live  in  a 
scarcity  economy,  with  little  prob- 
ability of  achieving  the  more  abun- 
dant life.  For  them,  then,  the  end  of 
the  war  means  that  profit  restrictions 
will  be  lifted  from  good  old  private 
enterprise,  shares  in  companies  will 
therefore  sell  at  higher  prices  on  their 
Stock  Market. 

On  this  North  American  Continent, 


however,  even  before  the  war,  we  had 
installed  so  many  power  machines 
that  we  could  produce  goods  much 
faster  than  we  could  find  Price  Sys- 
tem markets  for  them.  During  the 
war,  we  have  installed  enough  newer 
and  more  efficient  power  machines 
so  that  we  can  produce  about  twice 
as  much  goods.  The  reaction  in  the 
business  world  is  equivalent  to  offer- 
ing another  ice  cream  cone  to  the 
four-year  old  who  has  already  had 
one  too  many  cones.  Unless  business 
can  find  a  way  to  destroy  that  poten- 
tial abundance,  it  sees  thousands  of 
bankruptcies  coming,  even  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  Business  is  thus  un- 
certain of  its  future  and  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  Stock  Market;  and  in 
judging  the  strength  of  that  uncer- 
tainty one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  growing  inflation  is  a  strong  force 
trying  to  push  prices  up.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  it  is  time  to  sell  business 
'short.' 
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Impatient,  you  ask  a  question: 
'How  does  the  Stock  Market  help  to 
win  the  war?'  Frankly,  I  don't  know 
a  single  argument  in  its  favor  from 
that  point  of  view;  yet  in  Canada  at 
least  it  is  classed  as  essential  and  we 
are  now  only  talking  about  making 
the  employes  of  brokerage  houses  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  transfer  to  war 
jobs — and  this  in  the  fifth  year  of  war. 
The  attention  and  activity  of  thou- 
sands of  people  are  centered  in  this 
branch  of  business,  the  only  part  use- 
ful even  to  a  Price  System  war  effort 
being  that  some  of  the  salesmen  sell 


bonds  in  the  Victory  Loan  drives — 
for  a  commission,  dollar  patriotism. 

Whether  the  government  will  divert 
this  activity  for  profits  into  produc- 
tive war  work  through  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money,  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
the  government  does  not  act,  and  if 
the  trend  to  business  uncertainty 
continues,  the  financial  pages  of  our 
newspapers  may  have  written  in  brief 
already,  the  story  of  all  business  as 
well  as  the  Stock  Market: — HIGH: 
LOW:  CLOSE. 


High  Cost  of  High  Finance 


John  D.  Rockefeller  recently  called 
off  his  proposed  sale  of  $25,000,000 
in  stocks  in  commercial  enterprises; 
he  had  planned  to  use  the  proceeds  to 
buy  war  bonds.  One  explanation, 
offered  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
financial  page,  was  the  expense  'in- 
volved just  getting  rid  of  the  25  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  pieces  of  paper. 

'It  is  probable  that  a  matter  of 
some  $250,000  or  more  in  printing 
and  other  expenses  caused  Rockefeller 
to  change  his  mind.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  one  cor- 
poration engaged  in  a  financing 
operation.  The  printing  bill  came  to 
$50,000  for  the  prospectus,  while  the 
preparation  of  the  material  therein 
took  the  time  of  a  staff  of  12  highly 
trained  men  for  six  weeks.9  (Italics 
ours.) 

And  certain  interests  still  claim 
there's  a  manpower  'shortage.'  Here 
is  just  a  sample  of  the  manpower 
wastage    of   thousands    of   men    and 


women  now  at  work  in  stock  ex- 
changes and  in  stock  brokers'  of- 
fices throughout  the  nation.  Only 
Total  Conscription  can  solve  the  man- 
power as  well  as  industrial-power 
wastage  existing  in  the  face  of  total 
war. 

Total  Conscription  would  mean 
that  no  corporate  monopoly  could 
assume  the  attitude  that  it  is  making 
sacrifices  in  allowing  expansion 
which  might  lead  to  overproduction 
after  the  war. 

Total  Conscription  would  enlist  all 
business  and  all  corporate  wealth  in 
the  service  of  the  nation  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  six  months  there- 
after. 

Total  Conscription  would  mean 
that  we  would  not  pile  up  any  more 
new  war  debt,  for  on  the  very  day 
such  a  program  was  installed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  increase  the 
debt  by  one  single  dollar. 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 
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Bureaucrats  and  Politicians 


By  Publications  Division  8741-1 


Item  1. 

12,000,000  persons  may  be  put  out 
of  their  jobs  within  6  months  after 
the  war  ends,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Bureau  also 
pointed  out  that  'failure  to  set  our 
economic  house  in  order  would  make 
a  sound  foreign  policy  impossible,' 
and  our  continued  refusal  to  deal 
with  basic  problems  at  home  'will 
eventually  force  us  to  the  brink  of 
another  and  more  terrible  war.' 

Item  2. 

The  Congress  which  is  now  flirting 
around  with  beautiful  resolutions  and 
post-war  plans  for  the  whole  world 
is  the  same  Congress  which  voted 
the  extinction  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  which  was 
engaged  in  formulating  a  program 
for  post-war  America. 

Item  3. 

No  less  than  80  large  mineral  work- 
ings and  700  smaller  mines  in  the 
rich  Leadville  mining  district  of  Colo- 
rado are  in  process  of  being  recov- 
ered from  the  grip  of  10,000,000,000 
gallons  of  impounded  water,  and  re- 
stored to  production  because  of  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  'bureaucrats'  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Some  months  ago  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  following  prelimi- 
nary study  and  recommendations  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  made  an  analy- 
sis of  possible  drainage  methods.  A 
main    tunnel    11,326    feet    long    and 


two  lateral  tunnels  totalling  5,856  feet 
in  length  will  be  bored  to  drain  off 
water  which  has  kept  the  district 
closed  down  since  1933. 

The  Leadville  district  comprises 
four  principal  mining  areas  with  a 
potential  output  of  3,000,000  tons  of 
zinc-lead  ores  and  1,000,000  tons  of 
manganese  ores  for  war  use.  The 
district  has  been  periodically  flooded 
and  partially  unwatered  by  expensive 
and  inefficient  pumping  methods  ever 
since  1899.  Eventually,  the  problem 
became  too  big  for  'free  enterprise.' 
Due  to  conflicting  property  rights 
and  general  technical  myopia,  no 
overall  plan  was  ever  adopted.  Now 
that  America  needs  the  fullest  pos- 
sible production  of  minerals,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  forced  to  act  to  supersede 
the  property  rights  and  picayune  in- 
terests of  'free  enterprise.'  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  action  was  initiated 
and  will  be  carried  out  by  the  techni- 
cal personnel  and  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Oh,  Yes!  Congress  did  appropriate 
$1,400,000  for  the  project  after  it  had 
been  urged  and  okayed  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Zinc 
Division  and  the  Mineral  Resources 
Committee  of  the  W.P.B.,  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company,  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Research  and,  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add  but  enlightening  to  note, 
the   Colorado    Congressional    delega- 
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tion  and  property  owners  and  public 
officials  of  Colorado. 

Item  4. 

The  political  method  of  operations 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  new  low 
point  in  Congress  recently.  A  bill  had 
been  proposed  to  extend  $300,000,000 
in  Federal  aid  to  schools  throughout 
the  nation.  Numerous  Southern  Sena- 
tors were  supporting  the  measure  and 
the  outlook  for  its  adoption  was  fa- 
vorable. 

However,  Senator  William  Langer, 
Republican  of  North  Dakota,  threw 
in  a  nifty  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  have  prohibited  any 
racial  discrimination  in  schools  quali- 
fying for  Federal  grants.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  that  august 
body,  the  United  States  Senate,  40  to 
37,  which  ordered  the  bill  back  to  a 
committee  pigeonhole.  There  it  will 
repose  in  innocuous  desuetude,  a 
dusty  memento  to  racial  animosity 
and  political  finagling. 

Senator  John  H.  Overton,  Demo- 
crat of  Louisiana,  stated  that  the  Lan- 
ger amendment  was  'an  attempt  to 
foist  upon  the  states  the  concept  of 
mixed  schools  for  negroes  and 
whites.'  Other  Southern  Senators, 
who  had  supported  the  measure,  de- 
clared that  the  anti-discrimination 
amendment  had  been  sponsored  by 
Langer  because  he  knew  that  its  adop- 
tion would  compel  them  to  turn 
against  their   own   measure. 

There's  no  doubt  about  it,  that's 


what  is  called  political  sagacity.  Ap- 
parently the  Southern  Senators  would 
rather  continue  to  cherish  their  racial 
hates  than  promote  the  interests  of 
their  own  white  children. 
Note 

We  hold  no  brief  for  that  often- 
times conscientious  and  efficient  type 
of  public  servant  called  a  'bureau- 
crat.' Neither  have  we  got  the  axe 
out  for  the  average  politician.  Noth- 
ing so  homely  and  inefficient  as  that. 
We  favor  the  tommygun  of  publicity 
for  his  breed. 

The  examples  quoted  above  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  difference 
between  the  political  approach  to  so- 
cial problems  and  the  sort  of  semi- 
scientific  approach  permitted,  or  pos- 
sible, under  the  constant  restrictions 
and  interferences  of  political  bodies. 

Nothing  better  can  be  expected 
under  the  Price  System.  These  ex- 
amples illustrate  a  trend  which  is 
present,  and  growing,  even  within 
the  restrictive  confines  of  political 
government.  It  points  up  one  thing. 
If  you  want  to  get  things  done  right 
in  a  technical  civilization,  you  must 
call  in  the  technical  men.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  done  and  the  degree 
of  freedom  from  interference  per- 
mitted them  determines  results,  all 
other  things  being  equal. 

Politics,  political  sagacity  and  poli- 
ticians belong  in  limbo  along  with  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  alchemy,  the 
dunce  cap  of  astrology  and  the  dead 
departed  glories  of  'free  enterprise.' 


Brotherly  Love 

Nowhere  on  earth  can  you  find  a        love  as  a  politician  who  is  a  candidate 
friend    so    bubbling    with    brotherly        for  re-election. 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,    1944 
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An  American  Soldier  Looks  At  Shortages 

by  Pvt.  Arland  R.  Meade 


Woodman  Spare  That  Tree 
/"\N  the  last  day  of  October  1943 
^-^  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  used 
157,500  square  feet  of  newspaper  to 
announce,  in  a  paid  advertisement, 
that  there  is  a  'critical  shortage'  of 
paper. 

The  advertisement,  18  x  6  inches  in 
a  paper  with  a  circulation  of  210,000, 
carried  in  large  print  the  words, 
'There's  a  critical  shortage  of  waste 
paper  right  now,  and  there's  a  critical 
shortage  of  manpower,  too,  in  the 
vital  paper  industry!' 

'Shortage'  and  'waste'  are  words 
which  signify  a  condition  and  a  prac- 
tice undesirable  in  war  time,  to  say 
the  least. 

So,  how  does  business,  including 
the  just-mentioned  newspaper,  cooper- 
ate to  cut  down  waste  to  prevent 
shortage?  On  October  31,  in  a  Sun- 
day edition  business  used  13,807,500 
square  feet  of  newspaper,  in  the  'En- 
quirer' alone,  for  advertising  goods 
available  for  sale — note:  goods  avail- 
able for  sale. 

In  a  city  and  nation  where  stores 
are  closing  on  every  business  street 
due  to  insufficient  goods  to  sell  and 
during  a  period  when  the  remaining 
goods  need,  for  the  public  interest, 
to  be  conserved  during  the  war  and 
six  months  thereafter,  businessmen 
try  to  maintain  profits  and  'business 
as  usual'  to  the  last  safety  pin. 
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Then  one  of  these  same  enterprises 
prints  a  plea  to  trie  public  to  save 
paper  because  'paper  is  needed  to 
make  containers  to  keep  supplies  flow- 
ing to  our  armed  forces.'  Then  busi- 
ness, presumably  with  its  'conscience' 
clean,  writes  advertisements,  many  of 
full-page  size,  to  describe  the  breath- 
taking 'smartness  'of  some  new  dress 
creation — for  only  $9.98. 

Ladies,  gentlemen  and  others:  I 
wear  an  olive  drab  uniform  which 
may  or  may  not  look  'smart,'  but  it  is 
comfortable  and  it  is  serviceable. 
Furthermore,  I  may  die  in  it  and,  if 
so,  I  prefer  to  die  to  preserve  the  best 
of  America  for  Americans  who  are 
left  and  are  to  be,  not  for  profits  nor 
business  as  usual. 

Only  half  the  story  of  advertising 
waste  in  the  newspaper  selected  as  a 
typical  example  has  been  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  the  space  used  for  dis- 
play ads  for  goods  to  sell,  nearly  as 
much  space  was  used  for  classified 
advertisements,  political  and  military 
soliciting  (as  for  WAC  enlistments) 
and  for  jobs  wanted  or  help  needed. 
The  latter  has  become  a  major  user 
of  our  newsprint.  While  these  types 
of  advertising  have  some  war  effort 
function,  these,  too,  can  be  abolished 
by  an  overall  plan  of  mobilizing  all 
American  resources,  men,  machines, 
materiel  and  money. 

It  often  seems  that  a  man  in  the 
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armed  forces  feels  his  stake  in  the 
war  effort  more  keenly  than  men  who 
are  not  in.  But  no  American  can  af- 
ford to  let  misuses  of  our  resources, 
newsprint  or  other,  continue,  and  ad- 
vertising today  is  misuse  of  resources, 
both  manpower  and  material. 

One  Gigantic  Service  of  Supply 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of 
waste  is  basic  and  simple.  I  get  issued 
to  me  sufficient  clothing  for  working 
or  fighting  and  for  all  the  dress-up 
necessary  in  wartime.  No  newsprint 
is  used  to  'sell  me'  on  these  items; 
I  do  not  need  to  read  advertisements 
nor  look  for  'bargains.' 

Issued  to  me  is  sufficient  food  to 
maintain  strength  and  health.  I  get 
prompt  and  good  medical  attention. 
I  am  transported  to  places  I  need  to 
go  when  I  must  be  there;  I  am  shel- 
tered wherever  necessary. 

Does  the  American  civilian  need  or 
deserve  less  than  that?  Or  more? 
And  does  he  need  to  take  time  to 
peruse  pages  of  paper-wasting  ad- 
vertisement? He  does  not! 

Scientifically  designed  Total  Con- 
scription— it  will  not  be  total  unless 
scientifically  designed — will  eliminate 
this  useless  expenditure  of  men  and 
materiel  and  produce  at  the  same  time 
more  efficient  operation. 

That  part  of  our  armed  forces 
known  as  Services  of  Supply  has  set 
a  precedent  and  a  partial  method  for 
distribution  of  the  supplies  for 


living  and  fighting  a  global  war  with 
material-consuming,  mechanized  arm- 
ies. 

There  are  also  living  and  fighting 
to  do  on  the  home  front.  Total  Con- 
scription will  install  a  vaster  services 
of  supplies  to  integrate  the  supplying 
of  all  Americans  into  one  overall  plan. 

Newsboys  will  not  be  required  to 
tote  bundles  of  papers  with  60  per- 
cent of  their  weight  devoted  to  ad- 
vertising; printing  presses  will  be  re- 
lieved of  more  than  half  their  load; 
the  pinch  for  manpower  all  along  the 
paper  and  publishing  front  will  dis- 
appear; men  and  women  now  devot- 
ing their  time  to  advertising  and  other 
forms  of  salesmanship  will  be  freed  to 
produce  and  deliver  materials  serv- 
ing to  shorten  the  war. 

This  recital  is  an  indication  of 
what  can  be  done  in  just  one  field  of 
industry  by  installing  a  scientific  plan 
of  operation.  When  the  same  overall 
pattern  of  operations  is  applied  to  all 
industries  a  vast,  new  \  reservoir  of 
manpower  opens  up.  Conscription  of 
labor  alone  is  unnecessary  and  inad- 
visable in  America.  With  personnel, 
materiel,  machines  and  money,  all 
conscripted  and  synchronized  into  an 
all-American  Service  of  Supply,  we 
will  have  such  a  multiplication  of  our 
national  strength  that  the  task  of  win- 
ning the  war  will  be  made  much 
easier  and  the  threat  of  post-war  prob- 
lems will  cease  to  exist. 


The   term    'free    enterprise'    really 
means  laissez-faire  enterprise,  which 


does  not  mean  'live  and  let  live'  as 
people  suppose  but  'leave  us  alone.' 


FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 
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The  Bear  That  Fights  Like  a  Man 


by  Robert  Bruce 


Americas  Dark  Hour 

In  September  1863,  the  Russian 
Atlantic  Fleet  sailed  into  New  York 
Harbor,  under  the  command  of  Rear 
Admiral  Lisovski.  It  consisted  of 
three  frigates,  three  clippers  and  two 
corvettes. 

At  that  time  Czarist  Russia  was  in 
trouble  with  Poland,  Britain  and 
France.  War  seemed  imminent  and 
Russia  needed  friends. 

The  United  States  too  was  in 
trouble  in  September  1863.  The  tide 
of  the  Civil  War  had  turned  in  favor 
of  the  North,  and  victory  over  the 
Confederacy  seemed  assured.  But 
France  and  England  were  scheming 
to  aid  the  declining  Confederate  for- 
tunes by  active  intervention.  The 
United  States,  too,  needed  friends. 

The  idea  of  sending  the  Russian 
Fleet  to  America  was  proposed  by 
Admiral  Popov.  There  were  two 
good  reasons  for  Russia's  action. 
First,  the  Russian  Atlantic  Fleet  could 
easily  have  been  bottled  up  by  Eng- 
land's Navy  in  the  event  of  war.  Sec- 
ond, if  the  Russian  Fleet  could  get 
to  a  friendly  foreign  port,  its  poten- 
tial ability  to  dart  out  and  harass 
enemy  shipping  would  make  England 
and  France  think  twice  before  de- 
claring war  on  Russia. 

There  were  likewise  two  good  rea- 
sons why  the  North  welcomed  the 
Russian  proposal.  First,  the  presence 
of  the  Russian  fleet  in  American 
waters    would    deter    England    and 
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France-  from  declaring  war  on  the 
North  to  help  the  South.  Second,  it 
would  be  a  powerful  psychological 
blow  against  the  Confederacy. 

Here  was  the  flowing  together  of 
diverse  interests  into  common  action. 
Then,  as  now,  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians liked  each  other  as  individuals 
and  respected  each  other's  countries 
as  powers,  but  detested  each  other's 
form  of  Government. 
You  Help  Me  and  I'll  Help  You 

Russia  sent  the  fleet  primarily  for 
its  own  strategic  interests.  The  North 
also  accepted  the  proposal  primarily 
for  strategic  reasons.  Out  of  these 
basic  causes  a  friendly  atmosphere 
arose.  Czar  Alexander  2nd,  who  had 
freed  the  serfs  of  Russia  on  the  same 
day  that  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of 
office,  was  hailed  throughout  the 
North  as  'emancipator  of  the  serfs 
and  friend  of  the  Union.'  On  the 
other  hand,  Russia,  too,  acknowledged 
that  the  action  of  the  North  had  been 
helpful  to  her. 

Admiral  Popov  was  in  command 
of  the  Russian  Pacific  Fleet  that  sailed 
into  San  Francisco  Bay  in  October 
1863.  Hearing  a  report  that  Southern 
cruisers  were  about  to  raid  the  Bay, 
he  ordered  his  officers:  Tf  such  a 
corsair  puts  into  port,  signal:  "Put 
on  steam  and  clear  for  action":  We 
are  bound  to  assist  those  who  have 
offered  us  help.' 

Russia  and  America  had  common 
interests  in  1863.  Today  the  common 
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interests  of  Russia  and  America  are 
tenfold  greater  than  they  were  80 
years  ago.  These  entities  are  the  two 
largest,  contiguous  Continental  areas 
on  earth.  Regardless  of  their  dif- 
ferences in  political  and  economic 
ideologies,  the  physical  problems  and 
resources  of  the  two  areas  are  similar. 
So  far  in  World  War  number  two, 
Russia  has  done  the  lion's  share  of 
the  fighting  against  European  fascism. 
In  so  doing  she  has  been  pulling 
America's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Lend-lease  aid,  in  the  words  of  Stalin 
— -'considerably  facilitated  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  Summer  campaign.' 


Russian  industrial  development  and 
military  victories  were  not  achieved 
by  its  political  ideology.  Neither  have 
America's  been  achieved  by  its  po- 
litical ideology.  In  both  cases  it  was 
done  by  the  application  of  technology. 
North  America  is  the  Number  One 
technological  potential  of  the  World. 
Soviet  Russia  is  the  Number  Two 
technological  potential  of  the  World. 
They  have  much  in  common.  For 
these  reasons  Technocracy  has  advo- 
cated a  complete  economic  and  mil- 
itary alliance  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for 
a  number  of  years. 


YYAo's  Who  in  Canada? 

Finances  gave   465,   U.S.A.   96,   British   from 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Royal  Bank  Quebec  86  and  French  from  Quebec 

of  Canada  indicate  the  following  pur-  °nly  31.   The  item  does  not  state  but 

chases  in   the   Fourth  Victory  Loan  presumably  the  rest  were  English. 

there:  in   the   lists   analyzed,   the   U.S.A. 

4„    r        i                 an  ononoc  caa  casualties  in  the  R.C.A.F.  were  three 

All    Canada $1,308,985,500  ..              ,               ,,           rt,     r        , 

~  ,     .                             V.iVonArA  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  French 

Ontario 641,638,950  t          n     u         tu     *  *  i            i  *• 

n     ,                                  o£LitcLc\cL£Lnt\  from   Quebec.    The  total  population 

Quebec  360,696,600  of  c  Ja(Ja  fa  10)376;876_F19^.  The 

Enlistments  population   of  Ontario   is  3,431,683. 

The  British  section  of  Canada  has  The  population  of  Quebec  is  3,000,- 

supplied  35  percent  of  all  its  eligible  000>  of  which  90  percent  are  French 

males,  but  Quebec  has  supplied  only  in  race>  language,  culture  and  tradi- 

12  percent  of  its.  tions,   despite   the   fact   that   Quebec 

has  been  separated  from  France  since 

Casualties  1759. 

According  to  John  Mason  Adams,  By  order  of  the  Quebec  Act,  passed 

a  contributor  to  Letters  in  Newsweek  by  the  English  Parliament  in   1774, 

for  November  8,  1943,  the  casualty  the  French  civil  law  was  recognized 

ratio  in  the  R.C.A.F.  is  about  as  fol-  for  the  province  and  provision  was 

lows.     He    broke    down    63    official  made  for  withholding  representative 

R.C.A.F.  casualty  lists  taken  at  ran-  English  institutions  like  those  of  other 

dom,   involving   770  names,   Ontario  British  provinces. 
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America  Must  Choose 

Editorial 


When  I  Was  a  Child 
A  MERICA  has  come  a  long  way 
•**■  in  six  generations.  We  have 
grown  from  a  thin  strip  of  settle- 
ments on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  be 
the  mightiest  industrial  nation  on 
earth.  Our  expansion  has  been  so 
rapid  that  we  haven't  had  time  to 
look  around  and  see  where  we  are 
going.  The  trail  of  our  national  his- 
tory is  marked  by  the  monuments 
of  many  historic  and  spectacular 
achievements.  But  it  is  also  littered 
with  the  tombstones  of  many  un- 
solved social  problems.  The  mistakes 
of  one  generation  were  invariably 
covered  up  by  the  expansion  of  the 
next.  During  our  rapid  development, 
we  always  followed  one  paramount 
negative  rule  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people. 

That  rule  was  the  denial  of  any 
positive  social  direction.  It  was  al- 
ways every  man  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  If  a  man 
didn't  want  to  work  and  save  and 
succeed,  that  was  his  own  lookout. 
If  he  couldn't  succeed  at  home,  he 
could  always  go  out  West  and  grow 
up  with  the  country.  If  he  didn't  like 
our  system,  he  was '  always  welcome 
to  go  back  to  the  'old  country.'  After 
all  was  said  and  done  the  system  had 
justified  itself  in  its  major  premises 
by  its  major  achievements,  so  we  al- 
ways said.  Social  direction  might  be 
all  right  for  those  nations  who  needed 
it,  but  not  for  us;  we  didn't  need  it. 


America  was  on  the  go;  we  didn't 
know  where;  but  that  didn't  matter. 
As  long  as  our  expansion  continued, 
we  could  justify  ourselves  and  get 
away  with  such  a  nihilistic  social  at- 
titude. Now,  however,  American 
civilization  has  reached  the  limits  of 
its  expansion  under  the  Price  System. 
In  obedience  to  the  immutable  laws 
of  dynamic  equilibrium,  we  stand 
now,  as  a  nation,  poised  at  the  peak 
of  our  growth  curve.  'America  has 
come  to  the  end  of  an  epoch!' 
The  Finger  Points 

From  here  on  out,  there  are  only 
three  ways  we  can  go.  We  can  move 
upward  to  a  higher  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, organized  on  a  non-price  basis. 
Or,  we  can  jump  off  into  the  social 
and  physical  suicide  of  fascism;  or 
chaos.  We  cannot  stand  still  and  we 
cannot  go  back  to  the  good  old  roar- 
ing days  of  our  national  adolescence. 
We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  of 
time  and  repeat  our  natural  growth 
curve  all  over  again.  The  growth 
process  is  unidirectional  and  irrevers- 
ible. It  only  occurs  once  to  each  or- 
ganism on  this  earth  whether  it  be  a 
dusty  weed  along  the  side  of  the  road 
or  an  aggregation  of  human  beings 
making  up  a  nation. 

For  150  years  America  went  up 
like  a  rocket.  Now  the  question  is 
posed — must  we  come  down  like  a 
stick?  For  150  years,  as  a  people, 
we  resisted  and  refused  all  positive 
social  direction.  Now  we   find  our- 
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selves  in  the  greatest  need  for  that 
which  we  never  wanted  before.  In- 
deed it  has  suddenly  become  an  indis- 
pensable necessity.  The  pressure  of 
physical  events  dictates  that  we  must 
now  accept  positive  social  direction 
or  have  its  alternatives  of  negative 
social  compulsion,  or  chaos,  forced 
upon  us. 

If  we  move  upward  to  a  higher 
form  of  civilization  organized  on  a 
non-price  basis,  it  must  be  by  de- 
signed social  direction.  If  we  back- 
slide into  fascism,  we  will  find  that 
it  consists  of  a  barbaric  network  of 
social  compulsions  in  race,  religion 
and  economics,  all  equally  repugnant 
to  the  best  historic  ideals  of  America. 

If  we  indulge  in  civil  disorder  and 
strife,  we  will  disrupt  the  flow  lines 
of  industry  and  break  down  the  com- 
plex inter-related  machine  civiliza- 
tion upon  which  we  are  all  depend- 
ent. In  the  resulting  chaos,  75  per- 
cent of  the  population  will  perish  by 
fires,  starvation  and  disease.  This 
was  the  picture  of  our  national  dilem- 
ma up  to  and  including  Dec.  6.  1941. 

Rendezvous  With  Destiny 

To  this  internal,  social  dilemma 
was  added  the  greater  national  dan- 
ger of  Total  War  on  December  7, 
1941.  No  nation  can  solve  its  internal 
social  problems  unless  it  is  free  from 
outside  aggression.  This  war  was 
forced  upon  us  and  we  must  win  it 
or  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation.  That  is 
the  greatest  job  which  faces  America 
now.  However,  the  categorical  com- 
pulsions of  the  physical  laws  of  na- 
ture continue  to  operate  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  peace.    Indeed  they 
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are  intensified.  The  same  physical 
factors  which  determined  the  past 
expansion  and  present  decay  of  the 
American  Price  System,  as  a  dynamic 
producing  and  distributing  organ- 
ism, are  still  in  operation.  In  its  es- 
sence America's  war  problem  is  the 
same  as  its  peacetime  dilemma.  The 
active  factors  involved  now  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  advancing  science 
and  a  static  social  system.  The  same 
futile  Price  System  methods  which 
had  long  failed  to  solve  our  internal 
social  problem  are  now  in  active  con- 
trol of  our  war  operations. 

We  may  now  expect  their  effects 
to  be  translated  and  magnified  into 
terms  of  acute  national  danger,  in 
place  of  the  comparatively  less  harm- 
ful muddling  from  one  futility  to 
another,  characteristic  of  their  past 
efforts.  Our  political  leaders  don't 
even  know  what  all  the  pother  is 
about,  and  our  smart  business  men 
are  chained  to  the  grindstone  of  pro- 
fit by  six  generations  of  conditioning 
and  accumulated  tradition.  America 
must  look  to  its  people  for  vision. 

Of  the  People  By  the  People — 

At  the  very  best,  if  Price  System 
methods  do  succeed  in  winning  the 
war  for  America,  it  will  be  a  long- 
drawn-out  affair,  at  a  staggering  cost 
in  lives  of  this  generation  and  heavy 
burdens  of  debt  to  those  who  come 
after.  And  what  of  the  peace  which 
will  follow?  Can  we  expect  Price 
System  methods  to  win  the  peace? 
They  won  the  first  world  war  and  lost 
the  peace!  If  we  win  this  war  with 
Price  System  methods  and  lose  the 
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peace,  it  will,  be  a  pyrrhic  victory, 
and  we  will  have  to  do  the  job  all 
over  again  in  a  few  years,  with  all 
the  odds  against  us. 

A  scientific  program  of  positive, 
designed  social  direction  is  the  only 
solution  for  our  internal  social  prob- 
lems. The  very  same  type  of  program 
related  to  the  trend  of  world  events 
today  is  the  only  dynamic  with  which 
America  can  wage  this  war  success- 
fully in  the  shortest  possible  time,  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  win  the  peace 
which  follows,  and,  further,  guaran- 
tee the  future  of  America.  Such  a 
program  has  been  all  worked  out. 
It  is  ready  to  be  installed  and  Amer- 
ica has  the  skilled  personnel  to  ad- 
minister  it.    Technocracy   asks   how 


many  futilities  must  we  experiment 
with?  How  many  disasters  must  we 
suffer  before  we  install  the  program 
now  called  for  by  the  trend  of  events? 
Written  across  the  map  of  North 
America  by  its  natural  geographical 
and  geological  constitution  and  the 
industrial  characteristics  of  its  civil- 
ization is  the  solution  to  our  National 
problem.  The  key  to  that  problem 
and  the  only  possible  social  dynamic 
with  which  America  can  face  the 
future  is  Technocracy's  program  of 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  OF  MEN, 
MACHINES,  MONEY  and  MATE- 
RIEL, with  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
FROM  ALL  AND  PROFIT  TO 
NONE! 


Who's  That  Knocking  At  Our  Door? 


'Barring  some  unforeseen  change 
in  the  age  ratios  of  our  population, 
the  United  States  right  now  has  a 
greater  percentage  of  military  effec- 
tives in  its  population  than  it  ever 
had  before,  or  will  ever  have  again. 
This  is  our  hour  of  biological  might 
and  we  would  better  not  fritter  it 
away  in  indecisive  war,  or  patched-up 
peace.'  Excerpt  from  Chicago  Daily 
News,  11/27/43  editorial. 


in  Chicago  H  e  r  a  I  d-A  m  er  ic  an, 
10/28/43. 


'During  the  next  10  years  it  may 
be  decided  whether  civilization  will 
continue  to  develop  toufard  a  greater 
utilization  of  science  to  free  and  dig- 
nify mankind,  or  will  become  petri- 
fied in  a  system  of  human  exploita- 
tion greater  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen.'  Margaret  Mead,  Ph.D.  quoted 


Applications  of  science  to  the  field 
of  human  relations  will  bring  about  a 
new  world  in  which  wars  will  have 
no  place,  Dr.  Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder, 
president  of  Northwestern  University, 
declared  last  night  here  at  Latin- 
American  Dental  Meeting. 

'The  great  task  before  the 
world  now  is  to  turn  to  construc- 
tive purpose  the  energy,  ingenu- 
ity, and  patriotism  of  the  scien- 
tists of  the  world.  We  need  to 
wed  science  to  human  relations, 
both  national  and  international. 
If  we  can  combine  these  two,  we 
can  create  a  new  world.'  From 
Chicago  Sun  of  November  9, 
1943. 
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Photo — Courtesy  Texas  Gulf   Sulphur  Co. 

Loading  sulphur  at  Newgulf,  Texas.  In  industrial  civilization  sulphur  and  its  compounds  play  a  big  role. 
They're  necessary  in  vulcanizing  rubber  for  tank  treads,  tires,  life  rafts;  in  smokeless  powder  and  high 
explosives;  in  plastics,  rayon,  matches,  dyes,  fungicides  and  insecticides;  in  metallurgy;  and  making  super- 
phosphate fertilizer.    U.  S.  produces  3,500,000  tons  a  year.    First  resources  then  energy. 


Photo — Courtesy  Province  of  Quebec  Publicity  Bureau 

Energy  in  the  making  at  Shipshaw,  giant  Canadian  power  and  aluminum  project.  Digging  a  l'/i  mile  long 
canal,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  float  ocean  liners,  to  relocate  the  Saguenay  River.  This  gives  a  greater 
arop  and  50  percent  more  power  is  obtained  from  the  same  flow  of  water.  See  May-June  Northwest 
Technocrat,  June  Technocrat  or  July-August  Great  Lakes  Technocrat  of  1943  for  details  of  Shipshaw. 
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Photo — Courtesy   Bethlehem  Steel   Co. 

Here  is  another  kind  of  energy,  the  gamma  rays  of  radium.  Concentrated  in  this  250  milligram  pellet, 
weighing  less  than  1/100  of  an  ounce,  is  the  power  of  penetration  to  make  silhouette  pictures  of  flaws 
in  the  interior  of  marine  turbine  casings.  The  defective  part  is  then  excavated,  refilled  by  welding  an- 
nealed to  relieve  stresses  and  rechecked  by  radium  pictures.     After  energy  comes  technology. 


Photo — Courtesy  General   Motors  Corporate 

Technology  begins  with  measurement  and  planning  and  involves  coordination.  The  draftsmen  shown  ai 
working  on  some  specific  part  of  a  coordinated  design  for  production.  Not  so  with  our  national  effort  < 
a  whole.  There  are  millions  of  conflicting  plans  for  details  but  no  master  plan  to  orchestrate  them.  Th 
is  the  greatest  weakness  of  America.     In  resources,  energy  and  technology  we  are  tops. 


The  technological  character  of  this  war  is  illustrated  by  the  special  types  of  ships  required  to  transport 
men,  machines  and  materiel.  The  landing  craft  LST  pull  up  to  shore,  two  big  doors  open,  a  ramp  is 
lowered  and  the  half  tracks,  tanks  and  trucks  roll  out.  LST  are  built  at  shipyards  along  inland  rivers  and 
Great  Lakes  ports.  At  Attu,  Kiska,  New  Guinea,  Rendova,  Sicily  their  gaping  jaws   have  opened   wide. 


|ol|t>  Then  we  have  the  army's  amphibious  trucks  called  'Ducks'.      They  haul   2i/2   fons  of  supplies,  are   propeller 
Tk>  driven  in  the  water  and  have  six-wheel   drives  which  carry  them  at  high  speed  on  land.     They  are  designed 

Ifor  putting  men  and  supplies  at  ordinarily  inaccessible  spots,  supplementing   LST.    They  hit  the   beach  and 
keep  right  on  going.    America  wages  war  with  the  tools  of  social  change.    The  more  the  better.    Catch  on? 


Photo— Courtesy  Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 


Inspecting  the  interior  finish,  bore  and  rifling  of  a  90-mm  anti-aircraft  barrel.  Inset:  closeup  of  the 
rifling  as  seen  through  the  horoscope,  a  special  optical  instrument  developed  for  this  purpose.  The  di- 
ameter is  also  checked  by  a  precision  air  gauge  which  measures  the  volume  of  air  escaping  from  sealed  in 
barrels.    These  guns  have  a  range  of  30,000  feet,  can  be  fired  by  manual  or  remote  control. 
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Photo — Courtesy  General   Motors  Corporation 

-a>  that  carbine  down  babe,  after  you've  inspected  it.'  This  short,  light,  deadly  weapon  (we  mean  the 
un)  weighs  less  than  5'/4  pounds  and  is  replacing  side  arms  and  rifles  in  jungle  and  invasion  fighting.  It's 
ie  U.  S.  Army's  new  M-l  30  cal.  all-purpose  carbine.  As  weapons  become  more  efficient  they  tend  to  be- 
ome  smaller  and  lighter  with  greater  power.    That's  almost  a  rule  for  all  mechanisms. 


Here   is  the   Lightning   P-38,   a   plane   that  'goes   upstairs'   50   percent   faster   than   a   Zero.     Its   speed    an< 

maneuverability  enable  it  to  be  used  as  an  interceptor,  dog  fighter,  dive  bomber,  tank  destroyer,   camen 

plane  or  medium  bomber.    It  flies  at  'over  400  m.p.h.'  yet  lands  at  only  80  m.p.h.    In  its  aerodynamic  line: 

|     one  sees  a  closer  approach  to  the  flying  wing.    The   ultimate  is  all  lift  and  no  drag. 


Photo — Courtesy  Lockheed-Vega  Cc'l 
The  P-38  is  produced  on  a  continuously  moving  assembly  line.  The  installation  of  this  line  required  ei<| 
days  but  it  doubled  the  plant's  output  and  resulted  in  a  40  percent  reduction  in  man-hours  per  pla  I 
Subassembly  lines  carry  engines  and  parts  to  the  main  line.  Workers  ride  the  ships  as  the  line  moJ| 
along.    Maximum   production   involves   maximum   technology  and  minimum  man-hours  of  labor. 
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Photo — Courtesy  Province  of  Quebec  Publicity  Bureau 

lere  is  a  diffent  kind  of  flying.  Towed  by  a  twin-motored  Dakota  these  R.C.A.F.  officers  recently  made  the 
irst  glider  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  from  Montreal  to  England.  Glider  trains  are  being  talked  about  for 
lost-war  use  as  freight  trains  of  the  sky.  It's  simpler  to  build  giant  Flying  Wings.  They'd  require  less  man- 
ours  per  ton   miles  of  freight   hauled.    Who  wants   to  work  anyhow? 


Photo — Courtesy   Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

ere  s  a  Caterpillar  Diesel  D7  tractor  with  Hyster  arch  hauling  logs  at  Montgomery  Creek,  Calif.     Its  average 

'fld  is  3500  to  4000  feet;  the  cost  of  operation  about   20   cents   an   hour   for   fuel.     That's   technology.     The 

II  application   of   technological    methods   will    conserve   natural   resources.     In   1942   we   permitted   an   area 

to  burn  down  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.    That's  HELL. 
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TECHNOCRACY  S  FLYING  WING 
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mum  35,000  ft. 

RANGE  10,000  MILES 
SPEED  300  M.P.H. 
BOMB  LOAD  50  TONS 
DIESEL  ENGINES 


Techphoto  by  J.   R.   Rushing 

IDEAS  ARE  COMMON  PROPERTY,  HELP  YOURSELF 

Technocracy  has  a  large  and  growing  volume  of  literature.  This  includes 
four  continentally  circulated  magazines,  numerous  pamphlets  and  a  Study 
Course  Book.  The  body  of  thought  expressed  therein  cannot  be  obtained  at 
any  school  or  college.  It's  scientific,  new,  factual  and  unanswerable.  The  above 
picture  shows  a  window  display  installed  in  one  of  a  chain  of  ten  cent  stores 
at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  by  Technocrat  J.  R.  Rushing.  A  supply  of  literature  is 
available  inside  the  store. 

Technocracy  is  an  ail-American  organization.  It  salutes  America's  tech- 
nology and  her  gallant  citizens  in  the  armed  forces  who  are  applying  it  against 
fascism  abroad.  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
With  National  Service  From  All  and  Profits  to  None  will  make  their  job  easier 
by  intensifying  the  technology  of  war;  and  also  insure  all  Americans  against 
the  perilous  post-war  period  ahead. 
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Unconditional  Surrender  Begins  At  Home 

by  M.  M.  Fertig 


Headline,  in  an  American  news- 
paper (date  and  name  of  place 
withheld  purposely): 
THOUSANDS  OF  MEN,  WOMEN 
NEEDED  AT  ARMY  DEPOT' 
The  text  of  the  news  item  stated 
that  men  and  women  would  be 
schooled  in  the  depot's  modern 
training  shops,  where  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  had  been 
installed.  These  workers  were 
going  to  be  taught  machine  tech- 
nology. 

Technology  at  the  Cross  Roads 

rW^OD AY'S  machine  technology — 
-*-  doing  things  with  machines — and 
that  primitive  way  of  doing  things 
with  hand  tools,  which  has  con- 
solidated our  spiritual,  political  and 
economic  rackets  into  a  major 
oligarchy,  these  are  the  two  physical 
forces  engaged  in  Total  War.  Be- 
fore long  we  will  have  not  thousands, 
but  millions,  of  Americans  who  will 
know  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  machines  they  are  operating; 
more  than  that,  they  will  become 
skilled  in  utilizing  machine  elements. 
Our  greatest  need  is  for  all  of  us  to 
adjust  ourselves  and  our  ideas  to 
this  fact. 

This  fact  of  our  technological 
knowledge  and  skill  should  encour- 
age us,  for  it  automatically  points  out 


to  us  who  our  enemy  is  in  this  Total 
War.  Our  enemy  is  any  person  or 
way  of  life  which  dictates  that  we 
must  do  by  hand  that  which  we  can 
do  by  machines  and  extraneous 
power,  and  who  or  whatever  system 
that  'makes  money'  off  our  labor, 
through  the  medium  of  a  price  and 
restricted  distribution. 

War  has  accurately  been  called 
'the  passion  of  Death.'  The  victor  in 
this  war  will  emerge  the  master  over 
science.  If- that  victor  has  been  con- 
ditioned to  ignorance  or  suppression 
of  mechanical  techniques,  or  is  en- 
gaged in  politics,  or  manipulates  ex- 
change in  the  market  place,  he  and 
his  group  of  followers  will  most  sure- 
ly murder  science.  They  will  do  away 
with  all  scientific  research  and  with 
the  courageous  men  and  women  who 
might  work  at  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  victor 
is  a  group  trained  to  operate  our 
physical  equipment  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  employed  in  its 
technological  design,  then  this  group 
will  automatically  free  science  from 
the  ages  of  former  interference  con- 
trol. That  interference  control,  which 
in  recent  years  has  attempted  to  be- 
come more  and  more  pressing,  we 
define  as  fascism. 

Science,  once  it  is  free  from  fascist 
control,  will  be  able  to  correct  our 
centuries  old  social  deformation, 
known    as   poverty    in    the    midst    of 
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plenty,  our  human  toil  in  so  very 
weak  competition  with  our  extrane- 
ous energy,  our  diseases,  where  sani- 
tation and  health  could  make  us 
happy.  Those  men  and  women  at  the 
machine  shop  bench,  production  op- 
erators, patternmakers,  technicians  in 
all  fields  of  military  and  civilian  ac- 
tivities— these  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  power  to  choose  technology  to  be 
the  victor.  It  happens  to  be  the  first 
time  in  history  that  they  have  had 
this  opportunity  because  never  before 
were  they  trained  for  technology  in 
such  great  numbers.  They  are  not 
real  Americans  if  they  permit  a  stulti- 
fying community  of  fascist  interests 
to  control  them. 

Who  Are  the  Fascists? 

How  can  the  strategic  term  'un- 
conditional surrender'  be  applied  to 
but  one  group  of  people — the  axis 
alliance — and  only  on  the  bloody  bat- 
tlefield, when  these  same  two  physical 
forces — fascism  or  rule  by  decree, 
and  technology  or  rule  by  the  physical 
design — involve  the  internal  struc- 
tures of  all  nations  of  the  world  and 
all  the  communities  of  the  United 
States  with  hardly  a  single  except- 
tion? 

The  battlefield  with  its  blood  and 
horror  is  but  an  emotional  symptom, 
a  social  tantrum,  as  the  one  progres- 
sion, fascism,  aging  itself  into  sen- 
ility, attempts  to  intrench  its  inertia 
against  which  the  other  progression, 
technology,  must  advance.  The  actual 
conflict  exists  between  the  pressing 
emergence  of  a  new  social  doctrine 
and  the  ages  old,  obsolete  folkways 
and   traditions,    inherited    from    our 


dead  agrarian  past  in  our  daily  prac- 
tices in  our  various  home  towns  all 
over  the  nation. 

It  is  each  citizen's  personal,  patri- 
otic obligation  to  find  out  who  the 
fascists  are  and  why  they  are  that 
way.  He  may  find  out,  if  he  is  honest 
with  himself,  that  he  is  unknowingly 
one  of  them.  And  it  is  our  national, 
patriotic  obligation  to  either  educate 
our  native  born  fascists,  or  if  that 
seems  impossible,  to  let  the  march  of 
events  liquidate  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  march  of  events  is 
liquidating  their  private  enterprises. 
You  know  the  people  who  have  been 
forced  to  climb  on  the  government 
subsidy  wagon.  Are  you  one  of  them? 

No  one,  and  no  government,  under 
the  system  of  private  initiative  and 
private  enterprise,  can  rejuvenate  for 
very  long  the  era  of  industrial  expan- 
sion to  which  the  fascists  have  tied 
themselves  hand  and  foot.  The  fas- 
cists have  to  discover  that  fact  for 
themselves,  either  the  easy  way  by 
education,  or  the  hard  way  by  eventu- 
ally going  through  social  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Design  Is  the  Essence  of  Function 

In  1941,  Harpers  magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  by  George  W.  Gray. 
This  article  told  of  an  experiment  at 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical 
Research.  This  experiment  was  not 
conducted  to  regain  a  woman's  youth, 
but  with  an  eighteen  year  old  dog 
serving  as  the  laboratory  guinea  pig. 
He  was  a  feeble  creature,  hardly  able 
to  stand  up  to  eat.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
decided  to  change  the  dog's  blood  in 
the  attempt  to  rejuvenate  him.    He 
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extracted  the  blood,  washed  the  red 
cells,  compensated  with  a  chemical 
fluid  for  the  quantity  of  blood  washed 
away  and  then  replaced  the  red  cell 
blood  for  that  which  had  been  senile 
blood.  The  old  dog  became  a  new 
dog.  Instead  of  curling  up  in  a  cor- 
ner he  ran  and  barked  and  gayly 
associated  with  lady  friends.  He  acted 
much  as  our  Price  System  is  acting 
today  under  the  forced  stimulation  of 
monetary  injections  into  the  arteries 
of  commerce. 

But  by  the  time  the  dog's  rejuve- 
nated blood  had  absorbed  the  accumu- 
lation of  age-produced  poisons,  while 
he  had  been  enjoying  himself,  poor 
doggie  was  again  old.  Dr.  P.  Le- 
Compte,  who  first  told  the  facts  to  the 
public  said:  'Repeated  removals  of 
the  old  blood  and  its  replacement  with 
new  serum  had  only  a  temporary 
effect  of  rejuvenescence.' 

This  same  article  told  about  the 
famous  Steinach  and  Voronoff  oper- 
ations on  old  men.  The  operations 
'were  followed  by  indubitable  cases  of 
improvement  in  appearance  and  gen- 
eral condition  and  by  the  revival  of 
the  sexual  function,  but  the  grafts 
withered  and  were  absorbed,  the  other 
changes  relapsed,  and  rejuvenescence 
was  temporary.' 

Within  the  light  of  science  we  need 
to  understand  two  things:  (1)  Why 
is  rejuvenescence  but  temporary  in 
older  mechanisms?  (2)  Why  cannot 
our  Price  System  be  permanently  re- 
juvenated as  the  many  post-war  plan- 
ners would  have  it? 

The  reason  that  rejuvenescence  is 
but  temporary  is  in  the  fact  that  cer- 
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tain  internal  balances  are  always  the 
main  design  of  the  totality  of  any- 
thing. These  balances  may  shift  but 
they  must  always  be  in  the  designed 
relationship  to  the  purpose  ,they  are 
serving.  The  power  to  do  a  given 
thing  must  be  easily  transmitted  from 
its  point  of  origin  to  its  point  of  use; 
the  driving  function  must  be  in  uni- 
son with  the  driven  function  and  vice 
versa.  When  internal  balances  have 
gone  haywire,  whether  through  wear 
or  some  act  of  positive  dislocation, 
that  person  can  no  longer  channelize 
his  energy  into  optimum  power;  or 
if  the  example  is  an  inanimate  me- 
chanism, it  can  no  longer  function 
properly.  Rejuvenescence  cannot  cre- 
ate permanent  internal  balances  be- 
cause it  cannot  restore  that  which  has 
been  used  up.  The  laws  of  thermody- 
namics are  unchangeable;  they  func- 
tion whether  or  no.  No  man  has  yet 
outlived  nature's  physical  choice  for 
his  particular  span  of  life,  nor  has 
any  other  mechanism  or  system. 

Here  is  a  good  definition  of  a  ma- 
chine; we  can  aptly  apply  it  to  the 
Price  System  as  a  machine  gone  bad. 
'A  machine  is  a  combination  of  ele- 
ments which  transmits  motion  from 
one  to  the  other  until  the  desired 
force  and  motion  are  delivered  at  the 
point  of  productive  work.  The  vari- 
ous elements  must  be  held  in  their 
designated  places  or  paths  and  al- 
lowed to  move  as  required  by  the 
design.' 

Why  do  we  say  that  the  Price  Sys- 
tem has  permanently  gone  bad?  The 
Price  System  was  a  workable  mechan- 
ism before  technology  expanded,  but 
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now  technology,  one  of  its  prime  in- 
ternal elements,  can  no  longer  be 
combined  in  a  pattern  which  will 
transmit  the  desired  force  and  motion 
at  the  point  where  specified  work,  our 
war  requirements,  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  other  words,  what  should  be  the 
internal  balances  of  the  Price  System 
have  already  become  too  greatly  un- 
balanced for  the  optimum  operation 
required  by  this  twentieth  century 
conflict,  and  the  peace  that  must  grow 
out  of  that  conflict.  Peace  will  not  be 
a  rootless  and  separate  event.  That 
is  why  we  can  accurately  say  that  all 
post-war  planners  have  started  on  the 
wrong  track. 

Up  until  December  7,  1941  the  na- 
tive consolidation  of  spiritual,  politi- 
cal and  economic  rackets  into  a  major 
oligarchy,  the  fascists,  was  able  to 
balance  our  technology,  however 
poorly,  within  the  Price  System.  Since 
then  our  highly  developed  technology 
no  longer  fits  within  the  Price  System 
machine.  It  can  no  longer  be  driven 
in  alignment  with  the  fascist  driving 
proclamations;  instead  our  technol- 
ogy has  become  the  driving  power. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise — 

Fascism  is  on  the  skids  in  Europe. 
It  was  American  technology  that 
made  it  possible  for  the  Allies  to 
chase  the  Axis  out  of  Africa.  It  is 
American  technology  that  is  helping 
Russia.  It  is  American  technology 
which  is  preparing  itself  for  the  Pa- 
cific struggle.  Gather  these  facts  to- 
gether, then  try  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion: What  does  unconditional  sur- 
render mean?    Who  and  what  terri- 


tory is  going  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally? Get  into  the  habit  of  word- 
ing your  concept  of  'unconditional 
surrender'  so  that  you  can  easily 
substitute  its  intelligible  definition. 

How  do  the  fascists  in  America 
define  'unconditional  surrender'  ? 
How  do  the  fascists  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, at  your  place  of  work,  define 
it?  They  just  don't;  they  totally  ig- 
nore the  facts  which  give  it  meaning. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  Hirohito  established  a 
geometrical  relationship,  a  triangle; 
that  the  fascists  in  your  home  town 
too  have  established  a  triangle.  In  the 
international  triangle  whoever  is  be- 
hind Hitler  is  angle  A;  whoever  was 
behind  Mussolini  was  angle  B;  and 
whoever  is  behind  Hirohito  is  angle 
C.  The  relationship  of  these  three 
fascistic  'fronts'  to  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  rackets  in  the  in- 
ternational triangle  are  no  different 
from  angle  A,  angle  B,  and  angle  C 
in  your  home  town.  Just  who  is  angle 
A,  angle  B,  and  angle  C  in  your  home 
town?    What  are  their  names? 

Detach  all  your  sympathies  and 
affections,  where  necessary  even  your 
family  loyalties,  for  we  must  consider 
this  a  geometrical  problem  which 
must  be  understood  before  we  can 
prosecute  this  war  successfully.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  elementary  fact  that 
any  two  or  more  triangles  having  the 
same  shape,  although  different  in  size, 
are  said  to  be  similar  triangles?  Never 
forget,  similar  triangles  always  have 
two  corresponding  'parts'  -  altitudes, 
medians  bisectors,  in  the  same  ratio 
as    a    pair    of    corresponding    sides. 
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And  it  is  a  most  important  geomet- 
rical fact  that  'corresponding  angles 
of  similar  triangles  are  respectively 
equal.'  In  other  words,  a  Penny  fascist 
in  a  Penny  town  is  just  as  vicious, 
as  dangerous  in  that  Penny  town  as 
a  dollar  fascist  is  in  a  dollar  town, 
as  the  fascists  within  the  Allied  set- 
up are  to  the  Allied  nations,  or  as 
Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Hirohito  were 
to  the  area  of  the  Axis  alliance.  The 
sizes  of  the  respective  areas  have 
nothing  to  do  with  certain  persons' 
angular  positions  or  functions. 

Every  day  our  technicians  are  dis- 
covering easier  ways  to  do  things. 
The  simple  fact  of  these  discoveries 
is  part  of  the  continuous  process  of 
applying  the  superior  powers  of  the 
lever  and  the  inclined  plane  with  the 
accompaniment  of  gears,  pulleys, 
cams,  threads,  machine  bearing  and 
other  mechanical  elements.  The  fas- 
cists accept  these  discoveries,  with- 
out digesting  their  real  significance, 
as  just  additional  means  whereby 
they  may,  both  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, 'make  money.'  The  fascists  are 
too  ignorant  of  science,  too  blind 
to  see  what  is  going  on  to  recognize 
this  growing  technology  and  its  grow- 
ing capacity;  so  they  sentimentally 
consider  themselves  to  be  honest-to- 
goodness  Americans  when  they  fight 
to  preserve  their  Price  System. 

Acres  of  Diamonds 

War  is  the  passion  of  Death.  It 
will  eventually  yield  a  victor,  and 
the  vanquished  will  have  performed 
'unconditional  surrender.'  The  why 
for  it  is  basic  in  nature,  So  that 
America    will   not   be   the    continent 


to  suffer  unconditional  surrender, 
America  must  continue  to  be  a  body 
in  uniform  motion  in  a  technologi- 
cally straight  line.  America's  uni- 
form motion  in  a  technologically 
straight  line  is  toward  more  and  more 
technology.  Very  simply  stated  this 
is:  There  shall  be  more  and  more 
people  coming  within  the  technologi- 
cal pattern. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  possibly 
install  more  and  more  technology 
without  completely  wrecking  Private 
Enterprise.  Actually,  Private  Enter- 
prise completely  wrecked  itself  when 
it,  all  over  the  world,  instigated 
World  War  II.  With  each  new  tech- 
nological installation,  the  internal 
balance  within  the  Price  System,  that 
is,  the  relationships  between  the 
driving  force  and  the  driven  force, 
changed.  It  was  the  increased  fre- 
quency of  oscillations  which  wore 
the  Price  System  out. 

Then  who  must  install  the  neces- 
sarily complete  technological  pat- 
tern? The  people  themselves,  the 
augmenting  number  of  operators 
who  have  become  skilled  in  working 
with  machine  elements;  they  must 
subscribe  to  the  Total  Conscription 
of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and 
Money,  exacting  National  Service 
From  All,  and  yielding  Profits  To 
None.  When  in  the  course  of  events 
it  becomes  definitely  necessary  for 
one  people,  Americans,  to  change  its 
mode  of  physical  operation,  it  is 
treason  for  any  minority  within  that 
people  to  obstruct  such  change. 

Unconditional  Surrender  begins  at 
home.        Unconditional        surrender 
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means  that  the  Price  System  mechan- 
ism, as  a  way  of  producing  physical 
operations,  shall  be  abandoned  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  resurrection ; 
that  all  persons  as  individuals  or 
groups,  who  have  held  as  their  vested 
territory  any  physical  equipment, 
patents  or  ideas,  immediately  shall 
yield  them  to  the  common  welfare. 
Unconditional  surrender  means  that 


from  thence  forward  the  actuality  of 
living  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the 
technological  possibilities,  with  each 
man's  relationship  to  God  his  own 
affair.  When  we  set  our  continent  in 
order,  then  and  only  then,  may  we 
expect  unconditional  surrender  to 
occur  as  the  basic  morale  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 


Divided  We  Fall 


'One  cannot  move  about  Washing 
ton  without  bumping  into  the  fact 
that  we  are  running  two  wars — a 
foreign  war  and  a  domestic  war.  The 
domestic  war  front  is  in  the  various 
war  boards.  Every  great  commodity 
industry  in  this  country  is  organized 
nationally,  and  many  of  them,  per- 
haps most  of  them,  are  parts  of  the 
great  national  organizations,  cartels, 
agreements,  which  function  on  both 
sides  of  the  battlefront.  Here  in 
Washington  every  industry  is  inter- 
ested in  saving  its  own  self.  It  wants 
to  come  out  of  the  war  with  a  whole 
hide.  One  is  surprised  to  find  men 
representing  great  commodity  trusts 
or  agreements  or  syndicates  planted 
in  the  various  war  boards.  It  is  silly 
to  say  New  Dealers  run  this  show. 
It's  largely  run  by  absentee  owners 
of  amalgamated  wealth,  for  the  most 
part  these  managerial  magnates  are 
decent,  patriotic  Americans.  They 
have  great  talents.  If  you  reach  them 
in  nine  relations  out  of  ten,  they  are 
kindly,  courteous,  Christian  gentle- 
men. But  in  the  i  elation  where  it 
touches  their  own  organization,  they 
are  stark  mad,  ruthless,  unchecked  by 


God  or  man,  paranoiacs,  in  fact  as 
evil  in  their  design  as  Hitler.  They 
are  determined  to  come  out  of  this 
war  victors  for  their  own  stockhold- 
ers, which  is  not  surprising.  These 
international  combinations  of  indus- 
trial capital  are  fierce  troglodyte  ani- 
mals with  tremendous  power  and  no 
social  brains.'  (William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  the  Emporia,  Kansas  Gaz- 
ette, 5/15/43). 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  food  subsidy 
bill  was  under  discussion  and  Rep. 
Clarence  Cannon  (Dem.  Mo.)  had 
the  floor.  These  are  his  words:  'I 
have  always  followed  Mr.  Green  on 
labor  bills.  But  this  is  not  a  labor 
bill.  This  is  a  farm  bill.  On  this  bill 
I  will  follow  the  farm  leaders.' 

There  you  have  it,  cold  turkey,  a 
frank  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
minority  pressure  groups.  There's 
no  poppycock  about  leadership  or 
an  inquiry  into  the  facts.  It's  a 
straight  routine  of  first  counting  the 
noses  involved  in  any  minority  group 
proposal,  then  representing  it  accord- 
ingly. Is  that  why  they  call  it  the 
house  of  representatives? 
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Three  Recipes  for  Going  Crazy 

by  Publications  Division  8741-1 


Safe  As  A  Bug  In  A  Rug 
A  SMALL  company  manufacturing 
**■  war  materiel  in  the  Detroit 
Ordnance  District  reports  as  follows. 
All  its  employes  are  covered  by  a 
blanket  industrial  accident  insurance 
policy.  Before  getting  the  policy,  the 
company  had  to  set  up  certain  rather 
strict  safety  mechanisms  and  policies. 
In  addition  to  this  they  are  required 
to  meet  the  State  safety  standards, 
those  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  City 
Fire  Department  rules,  the  City 
Health  Department  regulations  and 
those  of  the  State  Health  Department 
also.  Well,  one  otherwise  fine  day 
along  came  a  delegation  of  U.  S. 
Army  Officers  on  a  National  Safety 
Standards'  drive,  sponsored  by  the 
Army.  The  management  was  given  to 
understand  that  its  cooperation  was 
expected — or  else.  This  last  safety 
drive  being  the  seventh  and  each 
one  being  sponsored  by  a  different 
branch  of  authority,  the  management 
is  now  wondering  who'll  be  the  eighth 
and  if  there  are  any  new  safety 
wrinkles  out  lately. 

'They  Cant  Put  You  In  Jail  for  That' 
Another  small  company,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  received  a  bale  of  forms 
and  reports  to  fill  out  from  the  vari- 
ous Government  agencies.  There  were 
forms  on  everything  imaginable  con- 
nected with  their  part  of  the  war 
business  from  raw  material  priorities 
to   labor-management   relations.   The 


ability  of  the  company  to  fill  out  these 
forms  declined  in  inverse  ration,  as 
the  flood  of  paper  rose.  Finally  they 
got  a  hot  letter  from  the  WPB  accus- 
ing them  of  not  cooperating  with  the 
war  effort.  Here  is  the  company's 
answer : 

War  Production  Board 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Attention:   Mr.  T.  K.   Quinn, 
Director 

General  War  Production  Drive 
Gentlemen : 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  a 
large  corporation  operating  un- 
der cost-plus  and  therefore  sup- 
plied by  a  benign  government 
with  endless  droves  of  idle  help. 
Our  office  and  supervision  per- 
sonnel are  over-taxed  with  work 
that  has  to  be  done  to  keep  the 
wheels  rolling  and  we,  there- 
fore, have  adopted  an  attitude 
concerning  the  endless  requests 
for  reports  and  cooperation  from 
all  types  of  political  interference 
control  agencies  that  is  simple 
and  direct. 

If  they  can  throw  us  in  jail  for 
not  doing  it,  we  will  gladly  co- 
operate.    If  not,  No.     Will  you 
kindly  enlighten  us  on  this  point? 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  V.  Wilkie 

Even  a  Mule  Has  Hindsight 

Another    small    company    made    a 
profit  of  $540,000  in   1942  on  war 
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contracts.  Along  came  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  and  took  away 
considerably  more  than  half  of  it  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  This  was  all  right, 
as  it  was  expected,  and  still  left  the 
company  with  a  neat  little  nest  egg. 
However,  in  marched  a  renegotiator 
one  day  and  demanded  to  see  the 
company's  contracts.  Upon  due  ex- 
amination, he  altered  clauses  here 
and  there  and  sliced  down  the  gross 
profit  to  a  net  loss  of  $130,000.  The 
company  protested  that  it  had  already 
paid  out  most  of  its  profits  in  taxes 
and  didn't  have  the  money  any  more. 
The  renegotiator  replied  that  was  none 
of  his  business  but  concerned  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department.  The 
company  president  was  advised  to 
try  to  get  a  refund  on  his  taxes  but 
would  be  expected  to  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment his  excess  profits  on  the 
renegotiated  contracts  nevertheless. 

If  they  get  a  refund  on  their  taxes 
it  may  be  possible  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment back.  If  not,  they're  in  the  hole 
deeper  than  ever.  In  the  meantime 
the  company  has  accumulated  a  stock- 
pile of  Army-Navy  Inspector's  re- 
jects. The  product  is  of  a  type  that 
can  be  sold  as  post-war  merchandise. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  affair  is 
that  the  only  source  of  profit  left  to 
the  company  now  is  its  stockpile  of 
rejects.  The  stuff  wasn't  good  enough 
for  war  use  but  can  get  by  in  the 
civilian  market.  After  reciting  his 
tale  of  woe  to  a  Technocrat,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  remarked:  'The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  think 
the  Government  has  done  this  whole 
war     production     effort     wrong.     It 


should  have  frozen  the  whole  war  ef- 
fort at  the  beginning.' 

This  was  a  beautiful  opportunity 
to  say,  'I  told  you  so.'  But  Tech- 
nocracy is  not  interested  in  preach- 
ing. Neither  does  it  have  any  brief 
for  either  small,  medium  or  large 
business;  and  no  condemnation  for 
Government  renegotiation  or  tax  col- 
lection agencies.  The  point  is  that 
nobody  knows  what  the  score  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  multitude  of  small 
conflicting  plans  for  regulating  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  but  no  over- 
all design  for  national  operations. 

If  you  want  to  go  crazy,  here  are 
three  good  recipes,  but  there  are 
many  others.  Every  American  who 
thinks  he  can  beat  the  American 
Price  System  has  a  good  recipe  for 
going  crazy.  It  matters  not  whether 
it's  the  lone  wolf  worker  trying  to 
get  rich  by  the  sweat  of  his  single- 
handed  labor;  the  cockroach  'capital- 
ist' shopkeeper  performing  his  inter- 
ference functions  in  the  distributive 
mechanism;  the  small  business  man 
ground  beneath  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  of  a  chaotic  economic  sys- 
tem; or  even  the  astute  representa- 
tive of  large  monoply  enterprise 
scheming  for  mid-war  profits  and 
post-war  cartelization. 

There  is  only  one  highway  to  indi- 
vidual sanity  and  security  in  America 
today.  That  is  by  way  of  Techno- 
cracy's design  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
with  National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None.  Collective  security  is 
the  answer  to  all  individual  problems. 
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Inquisition  At  Detroit 

by  R.  B.   Langan 


Detroit  Is  As  Detroit  Does 
r  1 1HE  city  between  two  lakes  is  now 
-*-  engaged  in  the  production  of 
bombing  planes,  airplane  engines, 
parts  of  all  types  and  war  equipment 
in  general.  What  though  the  pay- 
rolls are  padded,  the  inventories  are 
inflated,  the  workers  are  falling  over 
each  other  and  the  factory  crap  games 
are  heavily  patronized  during  work- 
ing hours;  nevertheless,  the  war  ma- 
teriel rolls  out  of  Detroit  plants  in 
staggering  quantities.  The  fact  that 
production  increases  its  tempo  while 
accompanied  by  the  best  planned 
methods  of  waste  is  a  tribute  to 
American  technology.  Of  course,  the 
waste  adds  to  the  profit,  which  makes 
it  good  business.  Detroit  is  not  uni- 
que in  this  type  of  social  behavior. 
It  is  a  national  characteristic  of  the 
American  Price  System. 

Besides  the  production  of  physical 
goods,  the  fame  of  Detroit  has  been 
polished  bright  by  its  efforts  in  the 
intangible  field  of  art  and  early 
Americana.  That  nostalgia  for  the 
years  that  are  gone  forever,  which 
seems  to  be  a  national  trait,  finds 
a  loud  expression  in  Detroit.  There 
one  can  see  Greenfield  Village  where 
the  past  of  America  has  been  frozen 
for  the  edification  of  the  present  and 
future.  It  is  worth  a  visit  if  only  to 
learn  what  America  has  escaped  from, 
and  in  small  part  how  that  escape  was 
accomplished. 

There  is  also  the  Detroit  Institute 


of  Arts,  famed  for  its  mural  paint- 
ings. This  museum,  sponsored  by  the 
liberal  arts  schooled  parvenues  of 
this  area,  was  understandably  built 
in  Renaissance  style.  This  architec- 
ture is  completely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  characteristics  of  a  modern 
industrial  city.  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  social  thinking  of  most  Ameri- 
cans, i.e.,  completely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  realities  of  the  Power  Age. 

After  vegetating  for  years  as  one 
of  America's  many  second-rate  art 
museums,  those  with  the  directive 
power  in  Detroit  decided  that  it 
needed  distinction.  So  they  engaged 
the  talents  of  Diego  Rivera,  called  the 
world's  greatest  living  mural  painter. 

Rivera  came  to  Detroit  in  1931 
and  spent  a  year  painting  frescoes  on 
the  walls  of  the  Garden  Court  in  the 
Institute  of  Arts.  There  are  27  panels 
in  all  on  the  four  walls.  The  bro- 
chure of  the  Institute  says  that  Rivera 
was  'determined  to  picture  our  gigan- 
tic industrial  culture,  and  then  to 
follow  it  back  into  its  basic  elements.' 
If  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
end  sought  after,  then  Rivera's  murals 
must  be  classified  as  complete  fail- 
ures. 

It  is  true  Rivera  sees  form  and 
movement  in  industry  rather  than 
mere  atmosphere.  This  is  something. 
'He  honors  the  engineer,  the  mechan- 
ic, the  scientists.  He  used  life  as  his 
model.'  The  frescoes  are  called 
'magnificent  in  design  and  admirable 
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in  detail.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
their  power  lies  in  another  thing — 
their  largeness  of  conception.'  This 
is  extravagant  praise  indeed.  Let's  see 
what  it  all  amounts  to. 
//  You  Want  To  Do,  You  Must  Know 

Before  one  can  form  an  accurate 
appraisement  of  the  Garden  Court 
murals,  one  must  know  the  culture 
depicted  and  the  physical  America  to 
which  it  is  native.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  look  at  them  from  the  viewpoint 
of  artistic  technique  alone.  Rivera 
'used  life  as  his  model'  but  nowhere 
does  he  tell  the  story  of  energy  on 
which  all  life  depends.  The  mere  pic- 
turization  of  a  lump  of  coal,  a  few 
other  minerals  and  an  energy-con- 
verting device  here  and  there,  crowd- 
ed in  between  a  multitude  of  work- 
ers, does  not  tell  the  story. 

The  Institute  murals  are  too  much 
concerned  with  people  and  too  little 
concerned  with  the  giant  forces  pro- 
ducing the  trend  of  events  on  this 
Continent.  This  kind  of  art  is  not 
American.    It  is  hyphenated. 

A  visitor  comes  away  from  the 
Institute  with  a  feeling  that  there  is 
much  more  to  the  story  of  our  'indus- 
trial culture  and  its  basic  elements' 
than  Rivera  pictured. 

In  the  culture  of  the  Power  Age, 
physical  wealth  is  not  produced  by 
human  toil  and  hand  tools.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  energy  and  technology. 
Therefore,  while  humans  are  always 
necessary  in  an  attendant,  accessory 
or  supervisory  capacity  to  the  indus- 
trial machine,  their  relative  impor- 
tance as  producers  declines,  while  the 
necessity  for  integrated  operation  of 
the  entire  mechanism  increases. 


This  necessity  dictates  a  design. 
Thus,  while  the  Rivera  murals  com- 
pletely fail  to  'picture  our  gigantic 
industrial  culture  and  then  to  follow 
it  back  into  its  basic  elements'  they 
also  completely  ignore  the  future  of 
that  industrial  structure.  The  method 
of  American  technology  pictured  in 
these  murals  is  accurate  enough.  But 
it  hangs  in  the  air  by  itself,  fully  de- 
veloped, without  birth  or  puberty,  nor 
any  hint  of  a  probable  future. 

The  art  of  yesterday  is  mainly  the 
art  of  people.  The  true  art  of  Ameri- 
ca must  be  an  objective  art  of  things 
and  events  in  the  real  physical  world 
in  which  we  live,  in  addition  to  peo- 
ple. To  portray  the  art  of  America, 
it  is  not  enough  to  'honor  scientists, 
engineers  and  mechanics.'  One  must 
tell  the  whole  story  and  let  the  facts 
convey  a  proper  contempt  for  all  the 
phony  values  of  this  Price  System. 
More,  such  an  art  must  project  itself 
into  the  future,  on  the  basis  of  that 
which  is  most  probable,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  parallelism  of  events. 
There  Are  Murals  and  Murals 

Detroit  is  big,  its  streets  are  clean 
and  spacious  and  seem  to  reach  out 
toward  an  ever-receding  horizon.  Its 
industrial  conceptions  are  large  and 
their  execution  lags  not  far  behind. 
Surely,  somewhere  in  this  archtypical 
industrial  center  one  should  be  able 
to  find  some  real  American  art  that 
truly  represents  the  science  and  en 
gineering  that  is  germane  to  the  phys 
ical  North  America  in  which  we  live 

Yes,  there  is  such  art  in  Detroit 
but  it  cannot  be  found  at  the  In 
stitute  of  Arts.  Such  art  as  portrays 
what  America  is  now,  how  it  came 
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to  its  present  estate  and  where  it  is 
headed,  cannot  flourish  in  any  Price 
System  environment.  Pretty  roses 
may  grow  out  of  dung  hills  but  integ- 
rity cannot  exist  'where  commerce 
long  prevails.'  Authentic  American 
art  that  will  meet  the  specifications 
outlined  can  only  rise  out  of  the  most 
authentic,  indigenous,  American  non- 
Price  System  environment.  That,  too, 
exists  in  Detroit. 

The  finest  display  of  modern  Amer- 
ican Art-science  in  the  city  between 
two  lakes  is  in  the  hall  of  the  Detroit 
Section  of  Technocracy  Inc.  at  9108 
Woodward  Ave.  This  organization 
is  neither  an  art  school  nor  a  mu- 
seum. It  is  a  dynamic  research-educa- 
tional body  founded,  staffed  and 
operated  by  Americans  drawn  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
dedicated  to  the  installation  of  a  Con- 
tinental design  of  operations  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  abun- 
dance and  security  for  all  citizens.  As 
such,  the  function  of  the  Detroit  Sec- 
tion is  to  inform  all  citizens  in  its 
area  of  the  irreversible  trends  that 
are  shaping  America's  destiny  and 
thus  affecting  the  individual  fate  of 
every   American. 

The  Section  Headquarters'  interior 
was  designed  and  constructed  to  illu- 
strate with  graphic  realism  the  Story 
of  America,  its  past,  present  and 
future.  There  are  some  30  odd  pic- 
turizations,  all  told  with  a  half-dozen 
mural  paintings.  These  paintings 
illustrate  North  America  as  the  num- 
ber one  technological  potential  of  the 
world  and  its  possibilities  in  a  real 
American  way  of  life  when  it  is  oper- 
ated by  scientific  methods. 


There  is  a  sequential  order  of  pro- 
gression in  the  Technocracy  murals 
and  pictures.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
story  of  America's  greatness  and 
littleness.  One  must  start  at  the  be- 
ginning and  stick  to  the  finish. 

The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told 

There  is,  first,  the  long  static  ages 
of  human  toil,  hand  tools  and  scarcity 
the  world  over.  Then  the  slow  growth 
of  knowledge  about  physical  laws.  In 
time  comes  the  first  stages  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Eventually,  the 
Power  Age  culture  of  America  ar- 
rives. Running  through  the  veins  of 
this  complex  development  are  the 
two  factors,  technology  and  energy. 

The  one  thing  that  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  all  other  animals 
is  his  ability  to  convert  and  use 
energy  derived  from  sources  outside 
his  own  body.  Behind  all  modern 
technology  is  extraneous  energy  de- 
rived from  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind  and 
falling  water.  The  story  of  its  rate 
of  increase  of  conversion  and  use  is 
basic. 

Accompanying  it  are  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  system  of  trade 
and  commerce,  called  the  Price  Sys- 
tem; the  superimposed,  political  and 
social  structure,  its  enforced  social 
regimentation  of  the  human  com- 
ponents involved,  and  the  wide-spread 
mental  obeisance  to  abstract  ideolo- 
gies which  have  no  real  existence  in 
the  system  itself. 

Then  we  have  the  net  end  results, 
such  as  growth  in  population,  moun- 
tainous rise  of  debt,  increase  in  pro- 
duction but  enforced  scarcity  in  dis- 
tribution,  rise   and   eventual   decline 
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in  total  employment,  constant  decline 
in  manhours  per  unit  of  production, 
widespread  want  in  the  midst  of 
potential  abundance;  a  whole  host  of 
secondary  social  problems  generated 
by  the  system,  such  as  crime,  ignor- 
ance, disease,  etc.,  and  the  inevitable 
shrinking  of  all  the  artificially  con- 
cocted 'values'  of  the  system  back  into 
the  nothing  from  which  they  came 
with  the  irresistible  forward  march 
of  technology.  The  human  beings  in- 
volved become  less  and  less  important 
and  necessary  except  as  a  means  of 
exploitation  in  any  Price  System. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  Tech- 
nocracy Hall  at  9108  Woodward 
Ave.,  one  comes  away  with  a  new 
sense  of  citizenship.  America  is 
great;  it  is  only  some  of  her  people 
who  are  little.  This  is  a  land  of  sleep- 


ing giants,  with  a  potential  future 
that  almost  beggars  description.  One 
comes  out  knowing  that  he,  or  she,  as 
an  individual  American  can  partici- 
pate in  that  future.  But  it  must  be 
won.  The  visitor  is  made  to  realize 
that  America  has  a  big  job  waiting 
for  her  citizens  and  that  the  great 
future  of  this  motherland  will  only  be 
realized  to  the  extent  that  her  citizens 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  unfinished 
task  that  lies  ahead. 

Of  such  is  the  true  art  of  America, 
illustrating  the  past,  living  in  the 
present  and  pointing  the  way  to  the 
future.  Let  the  dilettantes  play 
around  with  decadence.  The  alert 
American  who  is  aware  of  the  social 
obligations  of  citizenship  in  the 
Power  Age  will  seek  out  that  which  is 
closest  to  the  heartbeat  of  America. 


The  American 

On  June  19,  1923  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  passed  an  Act  reading  as 
follows  (italics  ours)  : 

WHEREAS,  since  the  creation 
of  our  American  Republic  there 
have  been  certain  Tory  elements 
in  our  country  who  have  never 
become  reconciled  to  our  Repub- 
lican institutions  and  have  ever 
clung  to  the  traditions  of  king 
and  empire;  and 

WHEREAS,  America  has  been 
a  haven  of  liberty  and  place  of 
opportunity  for  the  common  peo- 
ple of  all  nations;  and 

WHEREAS,  .these  strangers 
within  our  gates  who  seek  eco- 
nomic betterment,  political  free- 
dom,   larger    opportunities    for 


Language 

their  children,  and  citizenship 
for  themselves  as  Americans; 
and  .  .  . 

WHEREAS,  the  name  of  the 
language  of  a  country  has  a 
powerful  psychological  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
stimulating  and  preserving  na- 
tional solidarity;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  languages  of 
other  countries  bear  the  name  of 
the  countries  where  they  are 
spoken ;    therefore : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly: The  official  language  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  'Ameri- 
can language. 
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Bankers  Distribute  Revolutionary  Literature 

by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


Even  Nice  People  Do  It 

Probably  9  out  of  10  people  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  America's  cities  are 
carrying  revolutionary  literature 
around  in  their  pockets  and  don't 
know  it.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  every  bank  in  the  U.  S. 
have  been  distributing  this  radical 
material  for  the  last  seven  years  or 
so.  It  is  turned  out  in  the  millions 
of  copies  by  the  U.  S.  Mint. 

All  one  has  to  do  to  get  a  supply 
of  this  inflammable  literature  is  to 
hire  out  on  the  payroll  of  some  corpo- 
ration, whether  padded  or  not.  They 
will  turn  over  a  supply  of  it  to  you 
on  your  first  payday.  Of  course, 
there  are  quicker  and  easier  ways  to 
get  the  stuff,  if  one  is  of  a  mind  to, 
such  as  clipping  coupons,  cashing  rub- 
ber checks,  or  some  other  short  cut 
to  Easy  Street  on  the  illicit  fringe  of 
the  Price  System.  But  most  citizens 
are  rather  dull  and  law  abiding  to 
boot,  so  they  prefer  the  harder  way 
of  working  for  theirs. 

The  revolutionary  literature  re- 
ferred to  is  none  other  than  our  good 
old  one  dollar  bill.  It  is  nationally 
respected,  one  might  almost  say  wor- 
shipped, and  keenly  sought  after  by 
every  citizen.  Few  suspect  that  its 
apparently  innocent  appearing  sur- 
faces contain  what  amounts  to  an 
epitomized  history  of  civilization  up 
to  date  and  an  accurate  projection 
into  the  future. 
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On  the  front  side  is  an  imprint  of 
the  head  of  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  How  true  that 
old  saying  is:  'First  in  peace,  first  in 
war,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen.' The  saying  refers  to  George 
Washington,  not  the  one  dollar  bill. 
One  could  easily  assume  the  opposite 
from  an  observation  of  the  behavior 
of  people  with  regard  to  money. 

The  first  message  carried  by  the 
dollar  bill  is  on  the  front  side.  It 
conveys  the  information  that  there  is 
on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  S. 
one  silver  dollar  payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand.  It  states  also  that  the 
certificate  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private.  Nothing  startling 
about  that,  although  there  is  more 
to  it  than  meets  the  eye.  These  state- 
ments contain  enough  material  for  an 
enlightening  article  on  the  nature  of 
money  and  debt  and  the  ancient  pro- 
fessions of  money  changers  and  debt 
merchants.  We'll  not  go  into  that 
now  though.  The  point  we're  trying 
to  get  to  is  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
one  dollar  bill. 

The  Unfinished  Job  Ahead 

Take  one  out  of  your  pocket,  turn 
it  around  and  study  it  while  you  pon- 
der the  significance  of  the  motto 
printed  boldly  upon  the  reverse  side 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
'Annuit  Coeptis  Novus  Or  do  Sector - 
urn9  is  imprinted  above  and  below  the 
unfinished  pyramid.   This  has  a  pro- 
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found  meaning  for  America  today.  It 
is  written  in  the  dead  language  of 
Latin  which  neither  time  r_or  human 
use  can  change  through  the  ages.  It 
means  exactly  the  same  thing  today 
that  it  did  in  1776  when  it  was  adopt- 
ed, note  the  Roman  numerals  at  the 
base  of  the  pyramid. 

This  Nation  was  founded  in  1776, 
and  the  building  of  the  unfinished 
pyramid  began.  For  the  first  160 
years  of  our  national  existence  the 
reverse  side  of  the  Great  Seal  was  not 
imprinted  on  American  money.  Eight 
years  ago  the  Government  decided  to 
use  both  sides  of  the  Seal  on  the 
dollar  bill.  It  is  fittingly  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

The  Founding  Fathers  must  have 
known  that  the  Nation  they  were 
building  could  not  be  completed  by 
them.  So  they  left  the  pyramid  un- 
finished with  the  apex  pendant  above. 
Within  the  pyramid's  peak  is  the  all- 
seeing  eye.  This  means  that  a  greater 
wisdom  than  theirs  would  have  to 
come  along  in  the  fullness  of  time  to 
finish  the  work  which  they  had  so 
ably  started.  That  time  has  now  ar- 
rived. 


As  the  juggernaut  of  technological 
war  rolls  on  into  its  fifth  year  the 
motto  imprinted  on  the  Great  Seal, 
and  so  boldly  adopted  by  our  young 
Nation,  begins  to  acquire  its  first  real 
significance  for  the  American  people. 
History  records  the  rise  and  fall  of 
many  Nations,  Cultures  and  Civiliza- 
tions. As  man  progresses  onward 
through  time,  space  and  events  he 
leaves  the  old  order  behind  him  and 
takes  up  with  the  new,  or  else  be- 
comes extinct.  .  Where  is  the  Cro- 
Magnon  race  now;  or  the  numerous 
civilizations  of  the  past  that  have 
waxed  and  waned? 

So  it  always  was  and  so  it  always 
will  be.  Men  and  Nations  must  either 
go  up  or  down,  backward  or  forward. 
This  is  the  rule  of  change.  America 
once  faced  the  future  boldly;  perhaps 
it  will  do  so  again.  The  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  country  gave  us  a 
watchword  to  go  by.  Nearly  every 
person  carries  it  around  in  his  pocket 
book.  The  motto  on  the  reverse  side 
of  The  Great  Seal  of  these  United 
States  is:  'Time  Makes  Way  For  A 
New  Order  Of  The  Ages.9 


They  Know  What  They  Want 

'.  .  .  By  and  large,  Americans  are 
the  most  mechanical  people  in  the 
world,  and  so  the  most  alert  to  phys- 
ical cause  and  effect.'  Excerpt  from 
editorial  under  that  title,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  11/17/43. 


A   Definition 

'My  own  summary  of  the  "private 
enterprise"  philosophy  is  this:  One 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  flesh.' 

Letter  to  the  Editor,  Chicago  Sun, 
11/29/43,  written  by  Ervin  A.  Hen- 
ning. 


"Give  me  matter  and  motion  and  I 
will  construct  the  universe." — Rene 
Descartes,  1596-1650. 
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The    institution    of   private   enter- 
prise for  private  profit  is  conducted 
at  public  expense. 

GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 

Industrial  Birth  Control 

by  Edwin  A.  Lahey 

Reprinted  by  Permission  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


Calls  Industrial  'Birth  Control' 
Man's  Most  Ironic  Work  in  Last 
50  Years. 


Industrial  birth  control  is  probably 
man's  most  ironic  achievement.  For 
the  last  half  century  it  has  meant  that 
in  a  great  period  of  mechanical 
achievement  development,  we  have 
been  able  v  to  restrict  production 
through  cartels  and  monopolistic  price 
controls.  Henry  Wallace  summed  up 
the  tragedy  of  restricted  production 
in  his  Detroit  speech  last  July,  when 
he  reminded  critics  of  the  'baby  pig 
killings'  that  countless  tons  of  unborn 
baby  pig  iron  had  been  aborted  by 
the  economics  of  monopoly. 

The  story  has  been  told  well 
enough.  The  files  of  the  anti-trust 
division  under  Thurman  Arnold,  the 
voluminous  record  of  the  monopoly 
committee  hearings  in  Congress,  the 
history  of  the  Fair  Trade  Commission 
and  other  sources  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened to  production  since  the  coupon 
clippers  became  dominant  in  the  con- 
trol of  industry. 

The  aspects  of  restricted  production 
are  all  around  us  in  our  daily  life. 

Plaster  Monopoly-Produced 

The  plaster  on  the  walls  of  your 
home  is  produced  under  monopolistic, 
price-fixing  conditions.  The  price  of 


the  gypsum  which  goes  into  plaster 
increased  100  per  cent  between  1929 
and  1939,  despite  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

The  shoes  you  put  on  in  the  morn- 
ing are  made  on  machines  that  the 
shoe  manufacturer  must  rent,  and 
cannot  buy,  from  the  corporation 
which  controls  shoe  machinery  pro- 
duction through  patent  ownership. 
The  corporation,  by  virtue  of  its  leas- 
ing arrangements,  has  an  obvious  in- 
fluence on  price  and  production 
policies. 

The  streetcar  in  which  you  rattle 
downtown  in  Chicago  is  flat-wheeled 
because  a  tight  little  coterie  of  mort- 
gage bondholders  are  better  off  as 
long  as  the  city  lacks  a  modern,  costly 
transportation  system. 

Farm  Tools  Price  Controlled 

The  farmer  has  a  barnful  of  ma- 
chinery which  had  a  price  flexibility 
of  15  percent  during  the  depression 
in  which  the  prices  of  the  farm  pro- 
ducts had  a  flexibility  of  65  percent. 
President  Roosevelt  a  few  weeks 
ago  expressed  opposition  to  any  post- 
war tariff  on  rubber,  which  might 
protect  our  wartime  synthetic  rubber 
factories.  But  he  ignored  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  even  the  price  of  crude 
rubber  was  always  kept  at  artifically 
high  levels  through  centralized  con- 
trol of  the  trees  by  the  Dutch  and 
British.    The  international  aspects  of 
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monopolism  are  fresh  in  everyone's 
mind,  with  the  Truman  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  cartels  of  German, 
British  and  American  corporations,  in 
which  world  areas  were  split  up  and 
compacts  made  to  restrict  production. 

85  Cents  or  $45  Per  Pound 

And  only  a  few  days  ago  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wendell  Berge  told 
a  Senate  committee  how  the  chemical 
industry  sold  a  certain  plastic  for  in- 
dustrial use  at  85  cents  a  pound,  but 
charged  $45  a  pound  for  dental  use. 
When  dentists  got  smart  and  began 
purchasing  the  plastic  from  industrial 
users,  one  of  the  great  chemical  cor- 
porations proposed  that  the  industrial 
product  be  spiked  with  the  addition 
of  arsenic,  which  would  make  it  un- 
acceptable for  dental  use. 

Some  years  ago  the  maker  of  a 
well  known  safety  razor  blade  was 
worried  about  imitations  which  were 


just  as  good  and  much  cheaper  than 
the  original  blade.  This  manufacturer 
set  up  a  plant  of  his  own  to  make  an 
imitation  of  the  imitation.  The  fake 
imitation  was  so  bad  that  the  custom- 
ers came  back  to  the  original  blade. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
cogitate  about  these  phenomena,  be- 
cause we  have  given  up  the  vicious 
practice  of  industrial  birth  control 
during  the  war.  Our  industrial  ca- 
pacity is  staggering  our  own  imagina- 
tions. If  the  implications  are  made 
plain,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
stir  a  demand  for  full  use  of  our  pro- 
ductive facilities  for  peace-time  prod- 
ucts. 

Editors  Note:  As  to  whether  or 
not  'we  have  given  up  the  vicious 
practice  of  industrial  birth  control 
during  the  war'  as  Mr.  Lahey  seems 
to  think,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
leading  article  in  this  issue.  Let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 


The  Last  Shall  Be  First 


'1  cannot  consider  that  production 
has  met  its  goal'  until  we  have  met  all 
overseas  demands  and  have  fully 
equipped  our  troops  in  training.  I  go 
beyond  this  and  say  that  we  are  not 
prepared  for  total  war  until  we  have 
accumulated  a  substantially  strategic 
reserve  of  all  important  weapons  of 
war.' — Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell. 


'In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  the  United  States  had  more  fires 
than  in  all  of  1942,  which  in  turn 
was  the  worst  year  in  25  years.  Con- 
sider the  fire  that  destroyed  a  grain 
elevator   in   Minnesota.    The   money 


loss  was  $1,350,000  but  that  was  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  disaster.  That 
one  elevator  contained  sufficient  bread 
rations  to  feed  an  army  of  700,000 
men  for  an  entire  year.'  Colliers 
(9/25/43). 


Mechanical  sugar-beet  harvesting 
machines  may  replace  men  almost  en- 
tirely after  the  war.  This  mechanical 
harvester  is  the  invention  of  a  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  beet  farmer. 


America  has  2,264  industrial  re- 
search laboratories  today;  in  1900  it 
has  less  than  a  dozen. 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


Technology  Marches  On 

by  Research  Division  8741-1 


Smaller  and  Better 

Production  of  electronic  control 
tubes  is  running  11  times  greater  than 
in  1941  at  the  Westinghouse  Lamp 
Division  Plant,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

The  Selas  heating  plant  used  in 
American  bombers  to  keep  the  cabin 
warm  at  the  way-below  zero  tempera- 
tures in  the  sub-stratosphere,  weighs 
but  8  pounds.  It  takes  up  only  l/5th 
of  one  cubic  foot,  yet  delivers  300 
cubic  feet  of  hot  air  per  minute.  Its 
thermal  efficiency  is  87  percent. 

The  new  Wright  'super-Cyclone' 
aviation  engine  contains  the  potential 
energy  of  2,200  horsepower  within  a 
diameter  of  only  55  inches,  the  same 
size  as  that  of  the  original  525  horse- 
power Cyclone  engine  sixteen  years 
ago.  The  early  motor  had  9  cylin- 
ders, the  new  one  18.  Four  of  the 
latter  will  power  each  of  the  Lock- 
heed Constellation  60-passenger  cargo 
planes  built  for  the  Army  Transport 
Command.  What  makes  this  increased 
power  in  the  same  diameter  possible? 
New  metallurgy,  including  aluminum, 
nitralloy,  etc.,  and  a  supercharger, 
so  that  the  weight  per  horsepower  is 
slightly  over  one  pound.  (The  average 
workhorse,  we  would  like  to  point 
out,  weighs  about  1,500  lbs.). 

'At  the  end  of  the  war  we  will 
have  a  tremendous  aluminum  capac- 
ity in  Canada,  about  12  times  that 
of  prewar  capacity  ...  In  about  5 
days,  at  present  rate  of  production  we 
could  fill  all  the  probable  annual  re- 


quirement for  postwar  airplane  pro- 
duction.' George  C.  Bateman,  Cana- 
dian Metals  Controller,  in  Iron  Age, 
11/11/43.  (Are  Canada's  aluminum 
plants  to  be  scrapped  then?) 

7000  White  Horses 

The  world's  largest  electric  motor 
has  just  been  completed,  in  America, 
of  course.  It  was  built  in  one  of  the 
only  two  plants  in  the  nation  where 
it  could  be  built,  General  Electric's 
works  in  Schenectady,  the  other  be- 
ing Westinghouse  in  East  Pittsburg. 
The  motor  weighs  500  tons.  It  is  rated 
at  7,000  horsepower.  It  is  44  feet 
long,  16  feet  in  diameter  and  13  feet 
high. 

Electrical  engineers  who  designed 
it  say  the  motor  could  lift  a  1,350  ton 
destroyer  at  the  rate  of  200  feet  per 
minute,  but  it  won't  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  now  being  installed  in 
a  new  steel  mill  (built  by  Defense 
Plant  Corp.  of  the  U.  S.  Government) 
at  New  Geneva,  Utah.  Its  power  will 
drive  machines  which  are  designed  to 
cut  10  ton  steel  slabs  into  200-foot 
lengths. 

What  the  publicity  failed  to  men- 
tion is  that  this  motor  will  do  the 
work  of  70,000  men,  a  great  help  in 
the  wartime  manpower  'shortage'  but 
a  greater  help  in  peacetime  toward 
solving  our  production  problem. 

What  Won't  They  Do  Next? 

Last  spring  the  Division  of  Fores- 
try of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
planting    machine    in    Mason    State 
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Conservation  put  into  use  a  tree- 
forest.  The  machine  is  pulled  with 
an  ordinary  farm  tractor  and  can 
be  operated  by  one  person.  Approxi- 
mately 600  trees  per  hour  were 
planted.  A  check  immediately  after 
planting  indicated  that  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  trees  were  improperly 
planted.  And  a  preliminary  check  of 
all  plantings  during  the  middle  of 
July  indicated  an  average  survival  of 
88  per  cent,  which  would  'have  been 
better  if  graded  stock  had  been  used. 
Additional  changes  are  being  made  in 
the  planting  machine,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  changes  will  increase  pro- 
duction to  approximately  1,000  trees 
per  hour.' 

Three  records  in  electric  power  had 
been  set  in  the  weeks  before  this  issue 


of  the  Great  Lakes  Technocrat  went 
to  press;  each  record  was  due  to  be 
broken  by  the  end  of  1943,  however. 
They  are: 

1.  All-time  high  electric  power  gen- 
eration by  U.  S.  central  stations  was 
reached  the  week  ending  Nov.  20, 
with  a  total  of  slightly  more  than 
4,500,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

2.  In  the  same  week  power  output 
of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  plants 
in  the  Chicago  area  reached  a  new 
record  of  195,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

3.  On  Oct.  26  the  Consolidated 
Edison  System  stations  in  New  York 
were  loaded  with  2,000,000  kilowatts 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  follow- 
in  24  hours  output  totalled  36,342,- 
000  kilowatt-hours. 

Technology  Marches  On! 


Room  For  More  Technology 


Three  to  eight  million  cubic  feet  of 
methane  gas  is  being  pumped  out  of 
the  average  U.  S.  coal  mine  daily. 
This  gas,  which  is  wasted  into  the  air, 
has  a  heat  value  of  100  to  300  tons 
of  coal.  Progress  Guide,  8/43.  Any 
city  in  the  U.S.  has  in  its  sewage  dis- 
posal system  methane  gas,  which  can 
be  harnessed  to  produce  on  a  50,000 
population  basis,  2,900  horsepower- 
hours  of  labor  daily,  yet  the  latest 
count  shows  only  180  such  sludge 
engines  in  use  in  the  country.  Scienti- 
fic American,  9/43. 


is  in  use  127  hours,  a  load  factor  of 
.015. 


'Kaiser  (Henry  Kaiser,  West  Coast 
industrialist)  suggests  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  give  new  contracts 
to  the  manufacturers  who  produce 
with  the  fewest  man-hours  per  unit.' 
Business  Week,  9/18/43. 


Dept.  of  Agriculture  figures  show 
that  the  average  U.  S.  cornpicking 
machine  is  made  use  of  only  104 
hours  a  year,  or  an  overall  load  fac- 
tor of  .01,  and  the  average  combine 


Men  and  Machines 

'When  men  are  left  to  just  talk,  as 
they  do  in  Washington,  they  seem 
unable  to  act,  and  the  debate  tends 
to  become  more  ingrown. 

But  team  up  men  and  machines, 
and  give  them  a  job  to  do,  and  your 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  human 
race  rises.9  Raymond  Clapper,  in  his 
column  in  Chicago  Times,  11/24/43. 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


A  Primer  of  Technocracy 

by  Education  Division — 8741-1 


Energy  is  Life 

IN  the  beginning  there  was  energy. 
This  physical  force  animates  and 
permeates  the  entire  Cosmos.  It  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  forms  on  various 
levels  of  activity  and  may  be  called 
by  different  names.  But,  it's  all  the 
same  primal  stuff  and  can  neither 
be  created  nor  destroyed  by  any 
means  we  know  of.  Energy  is  the 
basic  material  out  of  which  all  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  things  are  com- 
posed and  by  which  they  move  and 
have  their  being.  In  the  last  analysis, 
matter  itself  is  only  a  concentrated 
form  of  energy.  It  is  energy  at  a 
lower  or  different  state  of  activity. 
There  is  no  manifestation  of  matter 
apart  from  energy,  or  vice  versa. 
Energy  is  absolutely  primary;  it 
permeates  all  life  and  activity  as  we 
know  it  on  this  earth.  Finally,  being 
a  physical  thing,  it  can  be  measured 
and  controlled. 

Interstellar  space  is  being  con- 
tinuously filled  with  a  constant  flow 
of  energy  from  millions  of  celestial 
generators.  The  sun  also  has  been 
radiating  energy  for  billions  of  years. 
The  earth,  like  all  other  dark  bodies, 
is  immersed  in  this  cosmic  radiation 
and  has  been  receiving,  and  absorb- 
ing, large  amounts  of  it  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
energy  radiated  by  the  sun,  the 
Earth  receives  only  about  one  two- 
billionths  part,  yet  without  it  this 
planet    would    be    a    frozen,    lifeless 


waste.  About  one-third  of  the  energy 
received  from  the  sun  is  constantly 
being  reflected  back  into  space,  by 
the  belt  of  ionized  gases  surrounding 
the  earth's  outer  atmosphere.  Of  the 
remainder,  a  part  is  radiated  off  as 
spent,  long  wave  heat  radiation.  An- 
other part  is  absorbed  and  used  in 
the  processes  of  nature,  such  as 
evaporation,  precipitation,  wind  and 
other  varied  manifestations.  The 
balance  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of 
coal,  oil,  gas,  wood,  etc. 

Estimates  of  the  age  of  the  earth 
vary.  Perhaps  it  was  about  one  bil- 
lion years  ago  that  it  began.  It  is 
likely  that  the  earth  was  thrown  off 
from  the  sun  due  to  the  tidal  pull 
of  some  large  passing  body.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  commonly  accepted 
views.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  a  ball 
of  fire  itself,  radiating  energy  into 
space.  Gradually  it  condensed  and 
became  cooler.  More  than  half  of  all 
geological  time  had  passed  before 
any  life  appeared  on  the  earth.  That 
was  in  the  Paleozoic  Age,  about  500 
million  years  ago.  Life  began  in  the 
warm  prehistoric  seas.  As  time  went 
on  geological  changes  occurred,  some 
of  the  marine  plant  and  animal  life 
became  exposed  to  the  dry  land,  and 
gradually  adapted  itself  to  that  en- 
vironment. Since  then,  life  has  as- 
sumed a  multitude  of  forms,  under- 
gone a  great  variety  of  changes  and 
spread  all  over  the  earth. 
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Man:  Descended  or  Ascended 

The  low-skulled  ape-like  creatures 
who  were  the  predecessors  of  man, 
appeared  on  the  scene  about  one 
million  years  ago.  Several  skulls  of 
this  man -like  ape  or  ape-like  man 
have  been  found  but  the  records  are 
scanty.  We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  whether  man  evolved  from  the 
ape  or  vice  versa.  About  250,000 
years  ago  the  first  true  man  appeared. 
He  has  been  named  the  Neanderthal 
man.  He  lived  in  caves,  built  fires, 
left  kitchen  middens  behind  him  and 
buried  his  dead;  consequently  more 
is  know  of  him.  The  Neanderthal 
man  was  succeeded  by  a  higher  type 
called  the  Cro-Magnon.  In  turn,  he 
seems  to  have  disappeared  into  the 
mists,  but  left  behind  him  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  caves,  which  retain 
their  colors  to  this  day.  It  was  not 
until  less  than  10,000  years  ago  that 
some  sort  of  stable  social  life  ap- 
peared, based  on  agriculture.  This  is 
the  accepted  evidence  of  man's  pro- 
gression and  it  is  fairly  well  sub- 
stantiated. 

For  500  million  years,  ever  since 
the  earth  became  cool  enough  to  store 
energy  instead  of  radiate  it,  the 
factor  of  energy  utilization  has  been 
basic  on  this  earth.  Energy  has  sup- 
ported life  in  all  its  forms  through 
age  after  age  of  slow  progression. 
The  exchange  of  energy  between  life 
and  its  environment  has  been  the 
physical  means  whereby  such  life  has 
existed  on  this  planet.  Man,  even 
more  than  lower  forms  of  life,  owes 
his  survival  and  pre-eminence  to  his 
ability    to    capture    ever    more    and 


more  energy  and  to  convert  it  to  his 
own  advantage.  Regardless  of  how 
far  back  we  go  in  biological,  geo- 
logical or  astronomical  evolution,  we 
find  that  energy  is  the  omnipresent 
determinant  of  all  physical  things  on 
this  earth. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  energy. 

Eons  of  Scarcity 

When  man  first  learned  how  to 
make  and  control  fire  ages  ago  in  the 
misty  dawn  of  social  life,  he  reached 
the  first  high  point  in  his  long  and 
painful  progression  on  this  earth. 
When  he  learned  the  domestication 
of  animals  and  plants  and  discovered 
the  use  of  metals,  he  passed  a  few 
more  high  points.  The  use  of  fossil 
fuels  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
marked  the  culmination  of  man's  pro- 
gression prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  first  practical  steam  engine.  These 
physical  events  were  interspersed  be- 
tween long  periods  of  barrenness. 
Each  one  followed  the  other  in  a 
more  or  less  orderly  sequence.  Neither 
did  they  occur  spontaneously.  For,  in 
the  barren  periods  in  between,  there 
was  a  slow  growth  of  knowledge  of 
the  physical  laws  of  nature.  Some  ol 
these  events  may  have  happened  ac- 
cidentally, as  occurred  later  in  the 
first  vulcanization  of  rubber.  But  ii 
can  be  said  that  the  growth  of  know! 
edge  which  enabled  man  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  opposing  forces  in  hi' 
environment  played  an  importan 
role. 

From  first  to  last  these  events  ii 
the  early  stages  of  man's  existenc 
marked  points  at  which  he  learne 
how  to  tap  into  that  great  ocean  c 
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energy  flowing  ceaselessly  through- 
out the  universe  and  divert  a  part  of 
it  to  his  own  use.  The  ability  to  di- 
vert and  convert  energy  from  sources 
outside  his  own  body  is  the  chief 
distinguishing  characteristic  between 
man  and  the  animal  world.  This 
ability  grew  as  his  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  increased.  The  benefits 
were  reflected  in  his  mental  and 
physical  status,  in  other  words,  his 
general  welfare.  By  and  large,  how- 
ever, the  net  gain  was  small.  For 
thousands  of  years,  the  yoke  of  the 
past  hung  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  mankind.    It  was  a  long,  long  age 


of  human  toil  and  scarcity,  a  never- 
ending  battle  for  a  bare  existence. 
Then  came  the  re-discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. Then  came  the  steam  engine. 
They  were  equally  important,  for 
here  in  America  was  found  for  the 
first  time  that  necessary  combination 
of  geographical,  geological,  climatic 
and  human  resources  required  to 
apply  the  growing  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  to  the  means  whereby 
men  lived,  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
stage  was  all  set,  and  the  curtain 
rose  on  the  industrial  revolution. 

Next  Issue — Prelude  To  the  Pow- 
er Age. 


There  Is  a  Big  Job  To  Do 


$ 


i 


'Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the 
facts  are  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
today's  technology,  the  greater  part 
of  America's  industrial  system  is  now 
obsolete,  and  must  be  rebuilt!'  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  chairman  of  General  Mo- 
tors, in  Steel,  11/15/43. 


i 


The  present  plant  equipment 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
kept  up  to  date.  .  .  .  Approxi- 
mately only  4  percent  of  the  en- 
tire industrial  equipment  of  the 
United  States  is  really  modern 
in  design  and  control.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  condition,  the  tech- 
nological equipment  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  con- 
stitutes at  this  time  the  greatest 
known  social  force  ever  at  the 
disposal    of    a    human    society. 


This  force  must  be  organized  for 
a  planned  objective  under  a  uni- 
fied control.  Industrial  mechan- 
ization must  be  installed  on  a 
Continental  scale  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  we  have  known. 
America  must  move  forward  and 
mechanize  to   the  limit.' 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  Technocracy 
Magazine,   July   1940. 


^    FOR  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,   1944 


The  United  States  is  not  fighting 
this  war  for  profit,  and  hence  the 
government  cannot  afford  to  limit  its 
thinking  and  planning  to  that  of  a 
profit  economy.'  Lyman  Chalkley, 
head  economic  analyst  of  industrial 
engineering  division,  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  2/7/43. 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

by  Organization  Division  8741-1 


" 


Shades  of  Samuel  Gompers 

While  tobacco  products  of  all 
kinds,  including  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
are  being  turned  out  at  a  rate  35 
percent  greater  than  the  last  peace- 
time year,  1939,  employment  in  the 
industry  is  still  on  the  same  down- 
grade it  was  marching  on  before  the 
war. 

The  cigar  unions,  once  so  strong 
they  elected  a  president  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  are  no 
longer  important.  Machines  now 
shred,  mold,  wrap,  and  package  both 
cigars  and  cigarettes. 

When  you  pay  17  or  18  cents  for 
a  package  of  cigarettes,  you  are  not 
paying  for  tobacco  nor  for  labor, 
as  far  as  most  of  the  cost  goes.  There 
is  less  than  2%c  worth  of  factory 
wages  and  about  1  l/5c  worth  of  to- 
bacco in  the  average  pack.  Most  of 
what  you  pay  for  goes  for  taxes,  ad- 
vertising— and  in  investment  in  new 
machinery.  About  300  machines  of 
one  model  (produced  by  the  Link  Belt 
Co.)  would,  if  used  at  full  capacity, 
turn  out  all  of  this  year's  cigarettes. 
This  year  is  the  all-time  high  of  cig- 
arette production  in  the  U.S.A.  about 
240,000,000,000  according  to  count 
upon  which  taxes  were  paid.  This  does 
not  include  the  millions  being  sent 
abroad  to  soldiers  and  sailors  by  the 
Government  itself. 

The  first  continuous  long-filler 
cigar  machine  was  introduced  in  1919 
at  a  time  when  only  3  percent  of  the 
cigars  were  made  by  machine  meth- 


ods. By  1936  the  percentage  was  up 
to  50  and  today  the  mechanization 
is  greater.  This  technology,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  industries,  enables  fewer 
factories  to  turn  out  as  much  or  more 
products. 

That's  A  Lot  Of  'Coffin  Nails' 

In  1919  the  National  Research  Pro- 
ject of  the  WPA  stated  that  'machines, 
now  in  use  can  turn  out  about  600 
cigarettes  a  minute,  and  equipment 
capable  of  greater  speed  is  being  de- 
veloped.' 

The  average  output  per  cigarette 
factory  was  200,000,000  a  year  in 
1919  but  it  jumped  to  1,655,000,000 
in  1936,  and  95  percent  of  all  the 
cigarettes  produced  were  made  by 
only  eight  companies,  with  four  of 
those  getting  85  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

When  was  the  all-time  peak  of  to- 
bacco products  employment?  It  will 
surprise  many  of  the  28  year  olds 
now  smoking  to  learn  that  this  peak 
was  reached  before  they  were  born, 
in  the  year  1914.  It  was  then  that 
cigar  and  cigarette  factories  had  a 
grand  total  of  180,000  employees. 
Total  employment,  total  man-hours 
of  labor  used  and  man-hours  per  unit 
have  all  been  declining  ever  since. 

Latest  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics 
put  the  U.  S.  total  in  August  1943  at 
89,000,  while  in  August  1939  a  month 
before  this  war  started  it  was  91,000. 
In  1936  the  average  cigarette  worker 
was  producing  4,900  units  per  hour. 
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Now  it's  much  more  than  that  and 
after  the  war  productivity  per  man- 
hour  will  go  higher.   Human  toil  and 


hand  tools  have  almost  completely 
disappeared  from  the  picture  in  the 
tobacco  products  industry. 


Against  Fascism  At  Home 


During  the  month  of  August,  losses 
among  American  industrial  workers 
due  to  sickness,  accidents,  and  per- 
sonal reasons  amounted  to  39,550,000 
man-days,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  in  a  report  that  did  not  make 
the  front  pages  where  strike  news 
was  headlined.  This  total  is  more 
than  five  times  the  loss  of  man-hours 
resulting  from  strikes  in  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  1943. 


'There  is  a  distinction  between 
drafting  men  to  work  in  Uncle  Sam's 
shipyards  and  in  drafting  them  to 
work  in  Sam  Smith's  shipyard,  even 
if  Smith  is  building  ships  for  the 
Navy.  The  contractors  are  running 
their  business  for  profit,  and  for  the 
government  to  draft  one  man  to  work 
for  another  is  entering  into  a  field 
that  savors  of  privilege  and  involun- 
tary servitude.  If,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draft 
workers,  then  Uncle  Sam  should  ex- 
propriate the  plant.  It  must  be  Uncle 
eei  Sam's — owned  and  managed  by  him 
[UI  — with  not  a  dollar  of  profit  to  any 
11,1  individual  or  corporation.'  Josephus 
Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  4/3/43. 
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'American  farmers,  as  represented 
in  the  National  Grange,  are  willing 
to    have    their    entire    industrv    con- 
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scripted  along  with  manufacturing, 
mining,  capital,  labor,  and  all  other 
resources  of  the  nation,  if  such  uni- 
versal conscription  is  deemed  essential 
to  winning  the  war.'  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  11/19/42. 


'The  resolution  (passed  by  the 
Southern  States  Federation  of  Labor) 
opposed  conscription  of  labor,  but 
stated  that  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary then  all  industries  and  places  of 
business  .  .  .  wherein  such  con- 
scripted labor  might  be  assigned 
work,  shall  likewise  be  taken  over  by 
the  government  and  operated  under 
supervision  of  the  government,  so 
that  "no  forced  labor  shall  be  used 
by  any  private  employer  for  private 
gain  or  profit".'  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Labor,  12/15/42. 


The  danger  in  forcing  the  nation's 
men  and  women  to  work  for  whatever 
corporations  they  are  told  to,  at  what- 
ever jobs  and  hours  and  working 
conditions  they  are  given,  is  in  leav- 
ing those  corporations  to  continue 
doing  practically  as  they  please. 

Would  you  want  to  be  ordered  by 
your  government — on  the  requisition 
of  corporate  enterprisers — to  work 
for  America's  Mitsui  s,  Comite  des 
Forges,  Krupps,  I.  G.  Farbenindus- 
trie.  et  al? 
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Representative  Harry  Sauthoff 
sponsored  a  resolution  in  Congress 
recently,  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  profits  in  the  food  industry.  It 
was  referred  to  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  He  also  demanded 
that  the  OPA  make  public  a  'confi- 
dential' report  showing  fantastic  pro- 
fiteering by  food  wholesalers.  The 
secret  report  purports  to  show  that 
meat  packers'  profits  have  increased 
638  percent  since  1939  and  general 
food  profits  about  600  percent.  At- 
tempting to  justify  the  report's  sup- 
pression, an  OPA  official  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  agency  was  in 
the  business  of  curbing  prices,  not 
profits. 

This  is  exactly  50  percent  correct. 
No  Price  System  agency  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  set  up  to  curb  profits. 
The  rule  is,  if  you  can't  get  it  one 
way,  get  it  another.  The  insoluble 
mystery  of  it  is  this:  How  can  you 
curb  prices  without  curbing  profits? 
Perhaps  the  Wizard  of  Oz  knows. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 


WHERE? 


$ 


WHAT? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

*  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 


WHO? 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as 
Technocracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  nation-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 

which  make  up  this  country.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elec- 
tive political  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Technocracy  Sweeps  Canada 


For  the  first  time  in  three  years  and 
four  months  Technocracy  is  active 
again  in  Canada.  On  October  15  the 
Canadian  Government  released  Tech- 
nocracy from  its  temporary  suspension 
and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  Organiza- 
tion, which  had  been  disbanded  since 
June  1940,  began.  The  Technocrats  of 
Canada  had  waited  long  and  loyally. 
When  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
Canadian  Government  they  were  ready. 
Perhaps,  to  some  of  the  observers,  the 
phenomenon  of  Technocracy's  vitality 
appeared  as  a  phoenix  arising  from  the 
ashes,  arising  from  a  sacrificial  offer- 
ing which  had  been  made  of  Technoc- 
racy to  gods  with  clay  feet.  For  here 
was  Technocracy  again  and  three  years 
had  failed  to  dilute  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Technocrats.  Within  days  there  was 
a  network  of  activities  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

The  ban  on  the  Canadian  activities 
of  Technocracy  was  instituted  by  an 
Order-in-Council  on  June  20,  1940,  at 
a  time  when  Technocracy  was  reaching 
a  new  peak  of  organization  expansion 
in  Canada.  On  October  15  this  ban  was 
lifted  unconditionally  by  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  act  was  personally 
announced  in  Parliament  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Mackenzie  King,  Prime 
Minister.  Technocracy  is  now  restored 
to  'all  property,  rights,  and  interests  in 
Canada.9 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Organi- 


zation had  consistently  and  sedulously 
observed  and  obeyed  all  laws  and  reg- 
ulations of  Canada  and  was  never 
charged  with  any  infractions,  it  is  re- 
stored to  full  operations  with  the  ap- 
proval and  respect  of  the  Canadian 
public.  The  total  membership  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  Canada  was  cancelled  by 
Continental  Headquarters  on  June  30, 
1940,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
amongst  the  flood  of  new  membership 
applications  a  large  number  are  from 
those  who  were  never  members  before! 

The  Technocrats  of  United  States 
and  their  friends  salute  the  integrity 
and  unswerving  loyalty  of  thousands  of 
North  Americans  residing  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Forty-Ninth  Paral- 
lel whose  fortitude  of  purpose  has  car- 
ried them  through  this  period  of  na- 
tional trial.  The  Technocrats  of  United 
States  and  their  friends  salute  those 
valiant  thousands  who  have  refused  to 
be  discouraged,  who  have  declined  to 
be  intimidated,  who  have  maintained 
the  ideology  of  the  world's  greatest 
social  objective.  To  these  valiant  thou- 
sands in  their  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  only  social  dynamic  of  this  Con- 
tinent, the  Technocrats  of  United  States 
can  only  say:  Well  done,  Canadians! 
This  Organization  in  its  entirety  moves 
forward  continually  and  without  com- 
promise toward  its  great  Continental 
social  objective  for  the  benefit  and  se- 
curity of  the  population  of  this  Area. 
Continental  Headquarters 
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/  Am  the  Price  System 

by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


Everybody  knows  the  Price  System.  We  all  have  dealings  with  it  every 
day  of  our  lives,  from  birth  to  death,  and  there  is  no  escaping  it  this 
side  of  the  River  Styx. 

It  dictates  nearly  everything  we  do  and  controls  almost  everything  we 
use  except  the  air  we  breathe.  The  only  reason  it  can't  interfere 
there  is  because  air  is  abundant.  Here  is  its  autobiography,  written 
by  the  old  miser  itself. 


Always  With  You 


^T  HAVE  existed  since  the  begin- 
■*■  ning  of  social  life  yet  few  men 
recognize  my  fundamental  character- 
istics. With  the  exception  of  some 
minor  civilizations  here  and  there,  I 
am  the  only  type  of  Social  System 
that  has  ever  existed.  I  was  conceived 
in  Human  Toil  and  Scarcity  and 
dedicated  to  Profit  and  Waste. 

Before  recorded  history  began  I 
laid  down  the  foundation  of  my  sys- 
tem in  the  early  tribal  life  of  man- 
kind. In  the  Ancient  World  they 
called  me  Chattel  Slavery.  The  glory 
of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Rome  was 
rooted  firmly  in  Human  Toil  and 
Scarcity.  During  that  long  night  of 
the  human  mind  called  the  Dark  Ages 
I  was  known  as  Fuedalism  and 
Serfdom.  In  the  modern  world 
I  am  called  Capitalism  and  they  even 
entitle  me  Democracy  in  certain  na- 
tions. Of  all  the  names  I  have  borne, 
the   most   misleading   of   all   is   that 


given  to  me  in  Russia.  There  they  call 
me  Communism. 

My  name  has  been  changed  many 
times  but  essentially  I  have  remained 
the  same  in  all  countries  and  times, 
except  that  my  techniques  have  im- 
proved. 

/  am  any  social  system  what- 
soever that  effects  its  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  by  means 
of  any  system  or  trade  or  com- 
merce based  on  commodity  val- 
uation and  employing  any  form 
of  debt  tokens  or  money. 
For  uncounted  generations  I  have 
held  sway  in  every  Nation  over  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  men.    Today  I 
still  exist  all  over  the  world  in  various 
stages  of  development,  controlling  the 
production   and  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  and  all  the  means  where- 
by men  live. 

I  am  the  group  expression  of  man's 
common  urge  to  live  and  prosper  at 
the  expense  of  his  environment,  even 
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including  the  human  components 
thereof.  I  am  the  resulting  social 
system  under  whose  regimentation 
every  man  is  forced  to  give  as  little 
to  society  and  his  fellow  man  as  he 
can  get  away  with  and  take  back  as 
much  as  he  can  get. 

I  am  the  law  of  the  jungle  (eat  or 
be  eaten;  kill  or  be  killed),  projected 
by  mankind  into  institutional  forms. 
I  am  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  the  ability,  intelligence  and  neces- 
sities of  mankind. 

Mood  of  Confession 

Early  in  social  life  I  discovered 
that  values  could  be  determined  by 
the  force  of  human  desire  and  that 
desire  itself  was  determined  by 
Scarcity.  Value  and  Scarcity  are 
therefore  the  cornerstones  of  my  sys- 
tem. 

I  dressed  them  up  so  that  men 
would  not  recognize  them  and  bap- 
tized them  Supply  and  Demand.  In 
this  guise  they  have  befuddled  men 
for  ages.  I  had  my  economists  tell 
them  that  Supply  and  Demand  were 
natural  laws  and  dictated  Prices.  This 
took  the  moral  blame  off  my  system 
and  created  the  impression  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  about  it. 

Supply  and  Demand  has  been  a 
useful  myth  to  my  System.  Behind  its 
cover  I  have  always  restricted  the 
supply  and  made  it  a  practice  never 
to  allow  demand  a  free  avenue  of 
expression.  Actually,  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing to  supply  except  ability  to  pro- 


duce and  no  limit  to  demand  except 
ability  to  consume.  But  I  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  it  become  generally  known 
that  there  are  no  natural  laws  except 
physical  laws. 

What  was  the  first  discovery  that 
savage  man  made  after  he  came 
together  in  social  life?  It  was  the 
elementary  one,  still  valid,  that 
other  men  placed  a  premium  on 
scarce  articles.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  'Chiselocracy.' 

After  this  original  discovery,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  have  more  tools 
to  work  with.  So  I  invented  a  prom- 
ise and  called  it  I  Promise  to  Pay. 
This  has  turned  out  to  be  a  neat 
device.  I  Promise  to  Pay  can  be 
neither  seen,  tasted,  heard,  felt  or 
measured.  I  conjured  it  out  of  noth- 
ing and  planted  it  in  the  minds  of 
men.  It  took  root  and  grew  there 
with  lush  abundance. 

I  Promise  to  Pay  was  the  first  of 
a  long  list  of  operating  devices  I  in- 
vented to  facilitate  the  functioning  of 
my  system.  They  were  all  conjured 
out  of  nothing,  with  no  basis  in  phys- 
ical laws,  yet  they  have  become  the 
Rules  of  the  Game  under  which  my 
System  operates. 

Next,  so  that  men  would  not  recog- 
nize the  non-substantial  nature  of 
my  Promise,  I  fashioned  real  tokens 
to  represent  it.  These  I  called  Money. 
Since  Money  is  the  token  of  a  prom- 
ise, it  is  a  Debt  Token.  It  has  no 
ultimate  reality  in  itself  but  only  in 
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what  it  represents,  which  has  no 
reality  at  all.  Money  is  the  promise 
of  I  Promise  to  Pay,  when,  as  and  if. 
//  is  the  Nothing  you  get  for  Some- 
thing before  you  can  get  Anything. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  camouflage 
the  real  nature  of  Money,  so  I  gave 
it  another  name  called  Medium  of 
Exchange.  This  has  a  respectable 
sound  and  besides  that  it  is  actually 
how  Money  functions.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  medium  of  distribution  as 
some  of  my  apologists  assert.  My 
system,  The  Price  System,  is  not  in- 
terested in  distribution.  It  functions 
solely  to  exchange  goods  and  services 
on  the  basis  of  scarcity  determined 
values  for  a  profit,  and  any  distribu- 
tion that  results  is  an  unavoidable 
by-product. 

It  became  apparent  at  once  that 
Money  functioning  as  Medium  of  Ex- 
change possessed  certain  character- 
istics useful  to  my  system.  It  is  nego- 
tiable, transferable,  interest-bearing 
and  can  be  saved.  All  this  allows  it  to 
be  traded  in,  stolen,  given  or  gambled 
away;  and  since  it  is  not  a  measure 
of  anything  real  and  fixed,  it  can  be 
devalued,  revalued  and  manipulated 
in  countless  ways. 

This  variability  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  my  system.  There  must 
always  be  a  free  flow  of  Medium  of 
Exchange,  else  the  arteries  of  com- 
merce will  dry  up.  In  addition  there 
must  also  always  be  an  ever  present 
natural     or     artifically     maintained 


scarcity,  else  values  will  collapse  and 
there  will  be  no  basis  for  exchange. 

/  Have  Much  To  Confess 

The  way  my  System  is  organized 
it  is  compulsory  for  the  individual 
to  accumulate  as  many  Debt  Tokens 
as  possible  or  else  become  a  public 
charge.  There  are  three  major  com- 
pulsions involved.  First,  because  of 
the  negotiability  of  Medium  of  Ex- 
change, it  constitutes  a  debt  claim 
against  my  entire  system,  or  society 
at  large,  as  my  Debt  Merchants  say. 
Second,  also  because  of  its  negotia- 
bility, Money  can  be  exchanged  for 
any  goods  and  services  available. 
Third,  again  because  of  its  negoti- 
ability, it  constitutes  a  potential  work- 
ing force  which  can  be  hired  out  at 
stipulated  rates  of  increment  stated 
in  terms  of  itself,  thus  increas- 
ing in  size  and  power.  When 
used  this  way,  Medium  of  Exchange 
is  called  Capital.  Once  an  accumula- 
tion of  Debt  Tokens  has  reached  the 
proportions  of  Capital,  it  becomes 
compulsory  to  keep  it  out  working  all 
the  time.  Its  tendency  is  to  shrink 
back  into  the  nothing  from  which  it 
came.   It  must  either  increase  or  die. 


If  all  the  gold  at  Ft.  Knox  were 
dumped  in  the  ocean  would  pro- 
duction stop?  If  not  what  is  it 
based  on,  mercenary  motives  or 
social  necessity? 
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The  purpose  involved  in  my  entire 
system  is  for  the  individual  to  acquire 
as  many  Debt  Tokens  as  possible  and 
thus  acquire  a  larger  lien  on  I  Prom- 
ise to  Pay.  One  must  pile  up  debt 
claims  against  his  fellowmen  faster 
than  they  can  pile  them  up  against 
him.  One  must  be  either  a  horse  or 
a  rider,  a  chiseler  or  a  sucker.  It's 
dog  eat  dog  all  the  way  through. 

During  my  checkered  career  I  have 
performed  such  a  complexity  of 
manipulations  with  Medium  of  Ex- 
change that  dozens  of  schools  of 
economists  have  arisen  around  my 
antics.  Each  one  claims  his  theory 
of  Money  is  correct.  That  is  why 
economics  can  be  correctly  defined  as 
the  study  of  the  pathology  of  debt. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  Me- 
dium of  Exchange,  my  activities  had 
been  restricted  to  direct  barter  and 
outright  theft.  I  have  never  really 
outgrown  these  time-tested  methods  of 
lightening  the  suckers'  burden.  I 
merely  graduated  into  improved  tech- 
niques. In  these  more  refined,  mod- 
ern days,  whenever  a  situation  calls 
for  primitive  methods,  I  always  seize 
the  opportunity  to  keep  in  practice. 
There's  nothing  like  having  some- 
thing solid  to  fall  back  upon,  should 
a  rainy  day  come. 

/  Begin  To  Feel  My  Oats 

The  device  of  Capital  allowed  me 
to  put  into  effect  Delayed  Exchanges. 
This  opened  up  a  whole  new  world 


for  expansion.  I  brought  Capital  and 
Delayed  Exchanges  together  in  nat- 
ural wedlock  and  they  begat  Debt, 
Interest,  Profits  and  Waste.  These  are 
the  four  horsemen  of  the  apotheosis 
of  my  system. 

Debt  grew  up  like  Milo,  getting 
bigger  all  the  time.  His  little  brother 
Interest  accompanied  him  wherever 
he  went  and  always  managed  to  pick 
up  a  little  something  on  the  way  back. 
Every  so  often  Profits  got  lost  among 
Delayed  Exchanges  but  Debt  and  In- 
terest always  went  out  and  brought 
him  back.  Waste  operated  every- 
where expediting  the  turnover  of  De- 
layed Exchanges  and  thus  helped  to 
maintain  Scarcity. 


'Waste  not  want  not'  has  been 
translated  by  business  to  mean, 
'Waste  not  profit  not/  No  busi- 
ness ever  reaches  great  success 
without  well  planned  waste.  It's 
indispensable  to  the  Price  System. 


Once  when  Delayed  Exchanges 
seemed  to  be  turning  over  too  slowly 
I  brought  Waste  and  Profits  togethei 
in  illicit  relations.  They  begat  Cheaj 
Substitutes  and  Shoddy  Goods.  De 
layed  Exchanges  turned  over  mucl 
faster  after  that;  and  Scarcity  be 
came  more  pronounced. 

But,  alas!  Debt  turned  out  to  bi 
allergic  to  a  natural  enemy  callec 
Paid  in  Full.  Every  once  in  a  whil 
this  pest  turned  up  and  I  was  force< 
to  create  New  Debt.   After  some  ex 
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perimentation,  I  devised  an  improved 
type  of  Debt  called  Long  Term  Debt. 
He  resisted  Paid  in  Full  much  better. 
So  with  Scarcity,  Values,  I  Promise 
To  Pay,  Medium  of  Exchange,  Capi- 
tal, Delayed  Exchanges,  Interest, 
Long  Term  Debt,  Profits  and  Waste, 
I  was  almost  all  set  for  a  successful 
and  endless  career. 


Jungle  Law  Comes  To  The  Jungle 


'-■ 


There  remained  two  things  to  do. 
I  had  to  have  an  institutionalized  so- 
cial structure,  superimposed  upon 
these  operating  characteristics  so  as 
to  consolidate  my  gains  and  maintain 
law  and  order.  Also  it  was  necessary 
to  camouflage  it  so  that  men  would 
take  it  for  everything  else  but  what 
it  actually  is.  How  successful  this 
effort  has  been  only  a  thermodynamic 
interpretation  of  history  will  reveal. 
Radicals,  liberals,  moralists  and  hu- 
manitarians have  tinkered  with  my 
superimposed  social  structure  for  ages 
without  altering  or  affecting  its  basic 
operating  characteristics  one  bit. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  design 
these  social  institutions  as  one  job. 
They  grew  up  naturally  over  a  period 
of  time  as  a  normal  outgrowth  and 
corollary  of  the  basic  system  of  trade 
and  commerce  underneath. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  social  life 
men  had  come  together  in  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  their 
strength  against  the  opposing  forces 
of  their  environment  and  thus  obtain- 


ing individual  security  more  effec- 
tively. This  is  the  original  reason 
for  the  formation  of  tribes  and  com- 
munities of  people.  One  might  put 
it  this  way:  The  paramount  concern 
of  the  social  state  is  supposed  to  be 
the  general  welfare  of  the  human 
components  involved. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  laws  in  so- 
ciety, physical  laws  and  legisla- 
tive laws.  Physical  laws  can't  be 
violated,  they  operate  willy  nilly. 
Legislative  laws  are  passed  be- 
cause it  is  known  in  advance  that 
they  are  being,  or  will  be,  vio- 
lated. U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Benjamin  Cardozo  once  said: 
'The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  pre- 
serve the  ancestral  smell.' 


How  I  subverted  social  life  from  its 
paramount  purpose  is  a  story  in  it- 
self. It  runs  concurrently  with  the 
gradual  development  of  my  operat- 
ing tools  for  production  and  exchange 
of  goods  and  services.  For  the  super- 
imposed social  institutions  are  but  a 
reflection  of  the  fundamental  means 
whereby  men  live. 

Briefly,  those  who  learned  how  to 
chisel  according  to  the  opportunities 
provided  within  the  framework  of  my 
system  became  a  ruling  oligarchy.  All 
men,  of  course,  could  not  do  so  but 
only  a  minority.  For,  where  there 
are  exploiters,  there  must  be  some 
one  and  something  for  them  to  ex- 
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ploit.  In  any  event,  while  Natural 
Scarcity  prevailed,  which  was  the  case 
for  many  thousands  of  years  and  is 
still  so  in  most  of  the  world,  there 
never  was  enough  to  go  around  and 
provide  every  one  with  what  he 
needed.  So,  if  that  part  of  the  physi- 
cal wealth  which  went  to  the  ruling 
oligarchs  had  been  divided  among 
the  great  mass  of  people,  it  wouldn't 
have  made  much  difference. 

All  throughout  history  my  system 
has  been  operated  and  controlled  by 
three  oligarchies.  First,  came  the 
oligarchy  of  organized  Government  to 
maintain  my  law  and  order.  Next 
came  the  oligarchy  of  the  priesthood 
and  medicine  men  who  preached  sub- 
mission to  my  system  and  reward 
after  death.  Last  came  the  oligarchy 
of  the  entrepreneurs  who  operated 
my  system  of  trade  and  commerce. 
These  three  have  alternately  either 
controlled  separately  or  worked  to- 
gether in  all  countries.  I  have  named 
them  Ecclesiasticism,  Private  Enter- 
prise and  the  Political  State. 

Their  role  today  is  the  same  that 
it  has  always  been.  Organized  gov- 
ernment is  necessary  under  any  social 
system.  Since  the  first  concern  of  any 
government  is  to  maintain  itself,  mine 
is  no  different  from  what  any  other 
form  of  government  would  be  in  that 
respect.  It  protects  its  own,  i.e.,  the 
Price  System  of  production  and  ex- 
change. 

Private  Enterprise  functions  to  ex- 


ploit the  natural  resources  of  the  land 
and  the  human  components  thereof 
for  all  the  profit  the  traffic  will  bear. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  interests 
of  my  three  oligarchies  tie  in  to- 
gether. 


'I  often  say  that  if  you  can  meas- 
ure that  of  which  you  can  speak, 
you  know  something  of  your  sub- 
ject; but  if  you  cannot  measure 
it,  your  knowledge  is  meager  and 
unsatisfactory/ — Lord  Kelvin. 


Such  Stuff  As  Dreams  Are  Made  Of 

The  last  factor  which  adds  to  the 
strength  of  my  system  and  its  resist- 
ance to  change  is  the  set  of  sugar- 
coated  Abstract  Concepts  that  has 
been  woven  into  it  by  my  philoso- 
phers and  historians.  I  conjured  these 
empty  ideas  out  of  nothing.  The 
proclivity  of  men  to  become  en- 
amored of  visionary  conceptions  is 
truly  amazing. 

Abstract  concepts  are  composed  of 
symbols  in  the  minds  of  men  which 
are  not  reflections  of  real  things  in 
the  physical  world  about  him.  For 
example,  the  mental  symbol  'horse' 
represents  something  real  in  the  phys- 
ical world,  that  is,  1500  pounds  of 
flesh  and  bones  on  the  hoof.  Thus, 
it  is  a  Real  Concept.  To  prove  it, 
you  can  perform  an  operation  to 
demonstrate  its  reality.  You  can 
describe  a  horse  with  words,  i.e., 
other  symbols,  and  then  go  out  in  the 
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physical  world,  find  a  horse  and 
show  where  your  verbal  description 
fits  the  real  thing. 

If  every  single  real  thing  in  the 
physical  world  had  its  symbol  in  the 
minds  of  men,  there  would  be  an  even 
number  of  symbols  and  things  and 
no  more.  All  mental  symbols  would 
be  Real  Concepts.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however;  the  minds  of  men 
in  addition  to  being  able  to  contain 
Real  Concepts  can  also  entertain  an 
apparently  limitless  number  of  empty 
symbols  which  represent  nothing  in 
the  physical  world. 

This  fact  is  one  of  the  main  props 
of  my  system.  Over  a  period  of 
time  my  philosophers,  and  more 
lately  that  frustrated  breed  of  psy- 
chotic complexes  called  the  Liberal, 
have  invented  thousands  of  Abstract 
Concepts  to  intrigue  the  minds  of 
men.  Among  these  are  Liberty,  Free- 
dom, Equality,  Fraternity,  Justice, 
Natural  Rights  and  Survival  of  The 
Fittest,  Right,  Wrong,  Morals,  Ethics, 
Sin  and  so  on.  Try  to  perform  an 
operation  to  prove  the  existence  of 
any  of  these  concepts  in  the  physical 
world  of  reality  and  see  how  far  you 
get. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  these  Abstract 
Concepts  because,  not  being  physical 
entities,  they  can  be  and  are  clothed 
in  ever  shifting  definitions  and  can 
never  be  united  on  any  common  basis 
of  agreement.  They  can  never  harm 
my  system  and  they're  very  useful. 
The  intensity  of  their  hold  upon  the 


minds  of  men  is  so  great,  however, 
that  they  will  face  blazing  machine 
guns  in  defense  of  them  even  though 
they  don't  exist.  Whether  men  will 
go  as  far  in  the  furtherance  of  Real 
Concepts  remains  to  be  seen. 

Abstract  Concepts  help  to  conceal 
the  real  nature  of  my  system.  They 
keep  men  busy  ever  seeking  to  attain 
that  which  is  unattainable.  If  you  will 
analyze  my  system  closely,  you  will 
see  that  in  its  physical  operations  to 
produce  goods  and  services,  it  con- 
forms to  some  physical  laws.  But  in 
its  exchange  of  this  physical  wealth, 
it  ignores  physical  laws  and  the  con- 
trol is  carried  on  by  methods  devised 
out  of  Abstract  Concepts,  or  nothing. 
No  wonder  it  jams  up  every  so  often. 


Exchange  value  is  a  function  of 
scarcity.  When  scarcity  departs 
the  concept  of  exchange  value 
collapses,  revealing  its  abstract 
nature.  Therefore  under  a  Price 
System  we  are  actually  rich  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  what  we  don't 
have,  in  goods  and  services. 


As  long  as  Scarcity  lasts,  my  system 
can  operate.  But  when  Abundance 
enters  the  picture,  Scarcity  and  Val- 
ues both  disappear  and  all  the  Ab- 
stract Concepts  of  my  system  will 
shrink  back  into  the  nothing  from 
whence  they  came.  When  this  occurs, 
Real  Concepts  will  enter  the  picture 
and  then  men  will  discover  for  the 
first    time    what    I    have    known    all 
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along.  That  is,  that  the  benefits  they 
have  been  seeking  for  ages  in  Ab- 
stract Concepts  never  did  reside  there 
at  all  but  always  were  waiting  to  be 
found  in  Real  Concepts  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  physical  world  around 
them. 

Abundance  Haunts  Me 

Of  all  the  Real  Concepts  there  are, 
the  one  called  Abundance  for  Every- 
one makes  me  shiver  every  time  I 
hear  it.  Those  words  contain  my 
death  warrant.  As  I  look  back  now, 
I  can  see  that  my  troubles  began  in 
1782  A.D.  when  the  first  double- 
acting  steam  engine  was  developed. 
Oh!  If  I  had  only  known  then  what 
I  know  now.  I  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely ruthless  in  the  eradication  of 
Science  and  all  thoughts  concerning 
Science. 

For  I  was  just  then  enjoying  the 
tail  end  of  a  thousand  year  morato- 
rium on  change.  My  triple  oligarchy, 
Ecclesiasticism,  Private  Enterprise 
and  the  Political  State  had  installed 
and  maintained  this  glorious  period 
in  my  name.  Historians  call  it  the 
Dark  Ages,  but  to  me  it  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Price  Systemv 
There  were  no  upsetting  thoughts 
about  Abundance  For  Everyone  then. 
Men  were  content  to  work  away  from 
sun  to  sun  for  the  greater  glory 
and  profit  of  their  masters,  assured  of 
suitable  rewards  hereafter.  The  few 
heretics  who  dissented  from  my  sys- 


Who  discovered  the  use  of  fire, 
and  how;  who  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  wheel;  who  first 
smelted  iron  ore?  Thousands  of 
contributions  to  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  were  made 
by  countless  known  and  unknown 
men.  Ask  yourself,  who  owns 
science? 


tern  were  quickly  taken  care  of  in 
medieval  torture  chambers  and  at  the 
stake.  Long  success  had  made  me  lax 
and  I  had  forgotten  that  underneath 
the  superimposed  social  structure, 
hoary  with  folklore  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions, Scientific  Knowledge  was  in- 
creasing. 

In  the  Ancient  World,  Scientific 
Knowledge  had  gotten  off  to  a  respect- 
able start  in  Greece  and  at  Alexan- 
dria. But  the  legions  of  Rome  and 
the  fanatical  followers  of  Mohammed 
soon  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
Then  I  froze  the  status  quo  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  seemed  good 
enough  to  last  forever.  Men,  however, 
were  discovering  physical  laws  and 
learning  how  to  apply  them.  Appar- 
ently even  my  Price  System  can't 
stop  men  from  thinking  and  experi- 
menting. 

I  Am  Outflanked 

By  the  time  the  18th  Century  rolled 
around,  this  growing  body  of  knowl- 
edge had  spawned  the  witches'  brew 
of  Science,  the  Scientific  Method  and 
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the  Scientific  Attitude.  Inventions 
were  made  and  existing  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  applied  therein.  Ma- 
chinery came  into  being,  crude  and 
cumbersome,  but  more  efficient  than 
my  age-old  methods  of  Human  Toil 
and  Hand  Tools  had  been.  Some  un- 
known enemy  of  mine  discovered 
that  any  motion  that  is  repetitive  can 
be  performed  better  by  machinery 
than  by  human  hands.  Then  the 
factory  system  of  production  was 
born  and  my  arch  enemy  Technology 
entered  the  picture. 

Coincident  with  these  developments 
came  a  greatly  increased  use  of  power 
derived  from  sources  outside  the  hu- 
man body  such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind 
and  falling  water  to  turn  the  factory 
wheels.  Without  this  latter  develop- 
ment, Technology  would  not  have  at- 
tained its  present  estate.  Though,  of 
course,  Technology  and  Extraneous 
Energy  are  more  or  less  the  same 
thing,  like  identical  twins.  The  con- 
version of  Extraneous  Energy  to  use 
it  for  power  was  new  and  revolu- 
tionary. 

All  throughout  my  long  history,  the 
only  source  of  power  available  had 
been  the  human  body  supplemented 
by  crude  windmills  and  the  power  of 
work  animals.  So,  the  only  way  to 
produce  more  was  to  employ  more 
men  or  work  longer  hours.  The  aver- 
age power  of  a  human  body  is  one- 
tenth  that  of  an  average  horse.  In 
1782    the    first    double-acting    steam 


engine  developed  many  times  the 
power  of  one  horse.  So  the  industrial 
revolution  began  and  I,  poor  fool, 
welcomed  all  this. 


When  George  Washington  drove 
the  250  miles  from  Mt.  Vernon  to 
New  York  City  for  his  inaugura- 
tion the  journey  required  seven 
days.  Today  one  can  reach  any 
place  on  earth  in  less  than  three 
days.  Horse  power  ideas,  too,  be- 
long in  the  horse-power  age. 


Had  I  foreseen  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  impact  of  Technology  and 
Energy  upon  my  Price  System,  I 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  it  in  its  early 
stages.  Now  it's  too  late.  Science  has 
grown  to  gargantuan  proportions  and 
men  have  become  dependent  upon  the 
machines  they  have  created.  The  best 
I  can  hope  for  now  is  to  revert  to 
some  intermediate  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  freeze  my  system  there.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  staging  a  powerful 
attempt  in  that  direction  lately  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  I  call  it  Fascism. 
It's  my  only  hope. 

There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  my 
present  predicament  except  myself. 
I  have  been  a  partner  to  my  own 
downfall.  Of  all  the  heretics,  liberals 
and  radicals  spawned  by  every  pro- 
test movement  in  history,  none  have 
given  me  such  cause  to  worry  as  my 
own  stupidity.  The  operating  devices 
which  worked  so  well  for  so  long 
don't  seem  to  work  so  well  these  days. 
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This  has  been  more  true  in  North 
America  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Here,  Technology  and  Energy  have 
advanced  further  than  anywhere  else. 


'When  I  use  a  word/  Humpty 
Dumpfy  said,  'it  means  just  what 
I  choose  it  to  mean  —  neither 
more  nor  less/ — Lewis  Carrol. 


I  Go  On  A  Long  Spree 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  I  enjoyed  expansion,  such 
as  had  never  happened  to  my  system 
before.  I  spread  into  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  earth.  I  modernized 
my  operating  characteristics  and 
added  refinements  unknown  in  the 
simpler  Agrarian-Handicraft  stages  of 
the  past.  Any  Debt  Merchant  or 
Economist  can  reel  off  the  list  for 
you.  They  study  the  pathology  of 
my  operating  devices  (which  you  will 
remember  were  conjured  out  of  noth- 
ing) without  ever  inquiring  into  their 
essential  nature.  That  is  because 
these  gentry  are  well  chosen  for  lack 
of  perspicacity.  But  at  least  they  are 
familiar  with  the  new  nomenclature. 

When  expansion  began  I  saw  at 
once  that  Private  Enterprise  needed  a 
few  more  Abstract  Concepts  to  assist 
it.  So  I  conjured  up  the  following: 
Live  and  Let  Live,  Competition  Is 
The  Life  of  Trade,  Individual  Initia- 
tive, Plan  of  Plenty,  Rugged  Individ- 
ualism, Niggardliness  of  Nature,  Law 
of  Diminishing  Returns,  Business  Re- 
sponsibility and  Free  Enterprise. 


They  sound  beautiful  and  have 
functioned  well,  but  I  can  assure  you 
they  are  as  hollow  as  a  puff  ball. 

When  the  Political  State  saw  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  expanding  into  Cor- 
porate Enterprise,  it  too  had  to  mod- 
ernize. So  I  added  a  set  of  Abstract 
Concepts  to  it  also,  such  as:  Political 
Democracy,  The  Voice  of  the  People 
is  the  Voice  of  God,  Government  of 
Laws  and  Not  of  Men,  Equality  Be- 
fore the  Law,  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
Freedom  from  Want,  Freedom  from 
Fear,  and  so  on.  Any  politician  can 
reel  off  the  list  for  you.  They're  al- 
ways spouting  about  these  Abstract 
Concepts. 

If  you  study  history  closely,  you 
will  find  that  these  latter  day  Abstract 
Concepts  came  in  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  They  are  now.  part  and 
parcel  of  my  operating  character- 
istics. If  you  will  examine  them  care- 
fully you  will  see  that  they  cannot  be 
worn  as  clothes  to  keep  out  the  cold 
nor  eaten  for  food  to  nourish  the 
body.  They  are  in  all  respects  nego- 
tiable the  same  as  Money,  and  can 
be  and  are  bought,  sold  and  traded 
in  on  the  open  market. 

Malthusianism  Outwitted 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  was  an  upsurge 
in  population.  It  was  possible  with 
the  new  power  and  Technology  to 
produce  more  commodities.  Thus,  it 
was  possible  for  a  larger  number  of 
men  to  live.  This  trend  has  con- 
tinued. For  the  first  hundred  years 
or  so  of  the  new  order,  it  didn't  mat- 
ter. Industry  was  expanding  and  the 
birth  rate  of  new  jobs  was  always 
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greater  than  the  death  rate  of  old 
jobs,  eliminated  by  the  advance  of 
Technology.  If  I  succeed  in  revert- 
ing to  a  lower  stage  of  industrial  de- 
velopment and  freeze  social  change, 
it  means  that  the  population  will  also 
have  to  be  decreased  to  the  number 
that  can  be  supported  by  a  less  ad- 
vanced stage  of  production. 

In  one  country,  Russia,  composing 
one-sixth  of  the  world's  land  area,  two 
members  of  my  triple  oligarchy  were 
kicked  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
picture  by  a  political  revolution  in 
1917  A.D.  These  were  Private  Enter- 
prise and  Ecclesiasticism.  However, 
the  Political  State  took  over  their 
functions  and  I  still  operate  the  same 
old  way  there.  My  stage  of  develop- 
ment there  can  be  defined  as  State 
Capitalism.  It  functions  the  same 
except  that  Private  Enterprise  has  be- 
come State  Enterprise  and  Ecclesias- 
ticism has  been  emasculated  to  a  great 
extent.  However,  the  Technology  of 
Russia  is  growing  rapidly  and  I  fear 
the  worst. 


Fascism  is  a  network  of  compul- 
sions in  economics,  government 
and  religion,  designed  to  freeze 
social  change  and  maintain  the 
ancient  status  woe.  It  is  the  con- 
solidation of  all  minor  rackets 
into  one  major  monopoly  for  the 
benefit  of  wealth  and  privilege. 

Most  of  the  world  is  still  in  the  first 
or  second  stages  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  it  shouldn't  be  too 
hard  to  retard  social  change  there. 
These  backward  nations  do  not  pos- 
sess enough  natural  resources  to  de- 


velop much  further.  I,  the  Price 
System,  can  still  operate  according  to 
the  old  formula  there.  Perhaps  a 
federation  of  some  nations  based 
upon  the  location  of  natural  re- 
sources could  arise.  That  would  make 
conditions  uncomfortable  for  me. 
The  Political  State  in  every  country, 
however,  is  prepared  with  a  power- 
ful Abstract  Concept  called  National- 
ism to  oppose  any  change.  The  juju 
of  my  Abstract  Concepts  is  potent, 
even  if  they  themselves  are  not  real. 

Look  Down  That  Lonesome  Road 

As  I  survey  the  world  today,  I  find 
one  Continent  where  I  am  in  extreme 
danger  of  liquidating  myself  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  am  not  one  to 
cast  blame  for  my  failures  upon 
others.  No  political  ideologies  or 
economic  Utopian  nostrums  can  alter 
the  basic  operating  characteristics  of 
my  system  one  bit.  Their  proponents 
make  good  scapegoats  but  my  real 
enemy  is  the  fact  I,  the  Price  System, 
cannot  adjust  myself  today  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  impact  of  Technology  and 
Energy. 

In  the  past  when  things  got  tough 
for  me  in  any  country,  I  could  always 
start  a  war  and  channelize  social 
change  into  homicidal  conflict.  In  the 
past  3500  years,  I  have  had  one  or 
more  countries  at  war  for  all  but  330 
years  of  that  time.  Corporate  Enter- 
prise, particularly  benefits  greatly  in 
time  of  war.  Prices  rise,  business 
booms  and  profits  mount  higher.  The 
Political  State  too  has  an  opportunity 
to  expand  its  powers  and  preroga- 
tives. Ecclesiasticism,  of  course,  func- 
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tions  on  both  sides  in  every  war.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  same  can  be  said 
for  Corporate  Enterprise  in  these  days 
of  International  Bankers,  Cartel 
Agreements  and  World  Commerce. 
Technology,  however,  has  made  war 
too  expensive  for  me.  Not  that  I  mind 
the  killing,  but  the  financial  problems 
are  a  headache.  Worst  of  all,  modern 
wars  are  waged  with  the  tools  of  Tech- 
nology and  (woe  is  me)  the  tools  of 
Technology  are  the  tools  of  social 
change. 

In  America,  today,  the  more  Tech- 
nology and  Energy  that  is  introduced, 
the  more  insoluble  my  problem  be- 
comes. It  seems  that  they  function 
everywhere  to  defeat  my  purpose  to 
maintain  Scarcity  and  Values.  They 
increase  Profits  but  make  it  ever 
more  and  more  difficult  to  reinvest 
Profits.  They  raise  the  Debt  too  high 
and  lower  the  Interest  Rate  too  low. 
They  increase  production  and  de- 
crease employment.  They  cut  down 
Purchasing  Power  and  raise  up  a 
whole  host  of  new  social  problems 
that  never  existed  before.  Th°y  flood 
the  land  with  Goods  and  Services, 
but  dry  up  the  free  flow  of  Medium 
of  Exchange.  They  close  the  door  on 
Scarcity,  but  open  it  for  Abundance 
For  Everyone,  thus  seriously  threat- 
ening to  destroy  Values. 


The  efforts  of  the  Price  System  to 
stop  the  impact  of  technology  ore 
as  futile  as  the  labors  of  Sisyphus. 
The  only  solutions  are  to  stop 
technology;  or  realign  the  social 
structure  in  conformity  with 
physical  laws. 


All  this,  in  spite  of  my  best  efforts 
at  Monopoly  Control,  Restricted  Pro- 
duction, High  Prices,  Shoddy  Goods, 
Buried  Patents,  Cartel  Agreements 
and  Financial  and  Political  Interfer- 
ence. Moreover,  the  struggle  for  sur- 
vival of  Private  Enterprise  makes 
compulsory  the  installation  of  ever 
more  Technology  and/or  Extraneous 
Energy. 

//  A  Balloon  Goes  Up  Too  High 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn,  in 
America,  there  is  an  impasse.  The 
task  of  creating  new  Debt  in  the  face 
of  its  rapid  liquidation  and  the  ex- 
pense of  new  Technology  becomes 
ever  more  and  more  unbearable. 
About  1932  Corporate  Enterprise 
gave  up  the  struggle  to  create  New 
Debt  and  passed  that  responsibility 
over  to  the  Political  State.  This  Lieu- 
tenant of  mine,  as  strong  as  he  is  now, 
barely  staggers  along  under  the  grow- 
ing load.  Perhaps  I  can  solve  that 
one  particular  problem  at  least.  Debt, 
if  you  remember,  is  created  out  of 
nothing.  It  can  also  be  dissolved  back 
into  nothing.  I  pulled  that  stunt  once 
before  in  Germany.  It's  called  Infla- 
tion. 

Political  State  increases  the  amount 
of  Money  in  circulation  until  it  be- 
comes dirt  cheap.  When  the  total 
amount  of  Money  becomes  many 
times  greater  than  the  total  Debt,  the 
relative  position  of  Debt  is  reversed 
compared  to  what  it  was  before.  It  is 
then  small  in  comparison  to  Money. 
So  the  Debtor  takes  this  Legal  Money 
to  his  Creditor  and  pays  off  his  Legal 
Debts  at  a  fraction  of  their  former 
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worth.  It's  a  legal  swindle,  but  so 
what?  How  about  I  Promise  to  Pay, 
you  ask?  Well,  I  told  you,  it  was  con- 
jured out  of  nothing,  didn't  1? 
Under  Inflation,  Private  Enterprise 
performs  hari-kiri,  for  the  good  of 
all  and  then  I  start  all  over  again 
with  a  brand  new  Private  Enterprise. 


Science  is  a  fair  palace  of  lofty 
dimensions.  It  stands  properly 
ordered  and  rock  solid,  upon  the 
enduring  base  of  its  postulates. 
Criticisms  originating  outside  its 
postulates  are  categorically  ab- 
surd. 


That  won't  solve  my  entire  problem 
in  America  though.  This  Continent 
possesses  78  percent  of  the  world's 
installed  horsepower  of  machinery,  73 
percent  of  the  world's  graduate  engi- 
neers (those  damnable  brats  of  Sci- 
ence who  are  forever  designing  new 
Technology),  19  percent  of  the 
World's  land  area,  the  largest  body  of 
technicians  and  skilled  personnel  on 
earth,  the  lion's  share  of  the  World's 
natural  resources  and  only  10  percent 
of  the  World's  population.  All  this 
adds  up  to  trouble  for  my  System,  the 
Price  System,  of  production  and  Ex- 
change of  commodities. 

The  installation  of  ever  more  and 
efficient  Technology  in  America, 
which  has  been  accelerated  by  World 
War  No.  2,  makes  Scarcity  ever 
harder  to  maintain  and  tends  to  dry 
up  the  free  flow  of  Medium  of  Ex- 
change. If  you  remember,  these  are 
the  cornerstones  of  my  system.  As 
more  and  more  efficient  Technological 
Mechanisms    are    introduced,    man- 


hours  per  unit  of  Production  are 
constantly  driven  lower.  This  spells 
disemployment  of  labor  and  decline 
of  total  Purchasing  Power.  The  less 
Purchasing  Power,  the  less  Produc- 
tion. The  less  Production  the  less 
Purchasing  Power. 

/  Have  To  Expand  Or  Contract 

So  it  becomes  necessary  to  create 
ever  more  New  Debt  to  pay  for  the 
installation  of  still  more  efficient 
mechanisms  to  cut  the  costs  of  Pro- 
duction and  grab  a  share  of  the 
dwindling  market.  The  new  mechan- 
isms, however,  pay  off  the  Debt  so 
fast  that  I'm  left  holding  the  bag 
every  time.  Reinvestment  in  new  in- 
dustry becomes  ever  more  necessary 
and  ever  more  difficult. 

The  birth  rate  of  new  jobs  created 
by  Technology  has  long  since  dropped 
below  the  death  rate  of  old  jobs  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  cause.  From 
1860  to  1914  in  America,  my  Debt 
expanded  at  a  compound  Interest 
Rate  of  5  percent  annually.  But  phys- 
ical Production  expanded  at  a  com- 
pound interest  rate  of  6  percent  an- 
nually. The  Debt  was  always  healthy. 
Since  1914  the  reverse  has  been  the 
case.  Physical  Production  has  risen 
to  a  peak  and  leveled  off  but  Debt  is 
going  straight  into  the  high  heavens. 
Since  1932  when  Private  Enterprise 
dumped  its  Debt-creating  prerogative 
onto  Political  State,  the  curve  of  in- 
dustrial Production  has  been  follow- 
ing the  curve  of  Government  spending 
like  a  hound  dog  follows  a  coon. 

As  I  said,  it's  not  a  problem  of 
finances;   it's  a  problem  of  how  to 
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maintain  physical  Production  at  a 
high  level  so  as  to  maintain  Purchas- 
ing Power  and  thus  maintain  the  free 
flow  of  Medium  of  Exchange.  If  I 
allow  physical  Production  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  level,  I  destroy 
Scarcity  and  if  I  don't,  I  dry  up  the 
flow  of  Medium  of  Exchange.  Oh, 
riddle  of  riddles!  How  can  it  be 
done?  If  I  inflate  the  Money,  I  may 
destroy  all  of  the  little  remaining 
confidence  in  me  and  thus  seal  my 
own  death  warrant.  I  got  away  with 
it  in  Germany  only  because  that 
country  was  less  advanced  indus- 
trially and  could  recover  rapidly  and 
resume  expanding  under  my  methods. 


When  the  first  savage  reached 
for  a  stick  to  scratch  his  back 
with,  technology  was  born.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  coming  of 
age.  But  now  it's  here,  and  we 
can  either  make  room  for  to- 
morrow or  pay  the  penalty.  This 
generation  of  Americans  has  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny. 


In  America,  the  problem  of  Pro- 
duction is  solved.  The  Technology  is 
installed  and  can  do  the  job  of  dis- 
tribution of  Abundance  For  Every- 
one whenever  my  interference  con- 
trols are  removed.  My  problem  is  to 
stall  this  off  as  long  as  possible;  and 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  freeze 
social  change  on  a  low  level.  I  don't 
care  if  it  does  involve  killing  off  50 
to  75  percent  of  the  population  of 
America.  What  is  that  compared  to 
my  beloved  Oligarchies,  Private  En- 
terprise, and  the  Political  State ! 


The  End  Justifies  The  Means 

Since  I  was  conceived  in  Scarcity 
and  dedicated  to  Waste  I  am  utterly 
without  scruples.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  prosperity  I  am  enjoying 
now  while  America  is  engaged  in  the 
most  fateful  war  of  her  history  is  only 
transitory.  I  know  that  it  has  been 
bought  at  the  terrific  risk  of  installing 
a  greatly  expanded  Technology.  I 
know  that  when  the  war  is  over  I  will 
be  faced  with  problems  such  as  I 
never  had  to  contend  with  before. 

I  know  that  scientists  and  engineers 
have  been  analyzing  my  operating 
characteristics  and  have  pointed  out 
every  flaw.  I  know  too  that  a  more 
efficient  social  system  has  been  de- 
signed which  will  distribute  Abun- 
dance and  Security  To  Everyone.  But 
even  though  I  know  the  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall  I  have  not  lost  hope. 
My  collapse,  and  the  victory  of  Tech- 
nology, is  not  inevitable. 

If  I  cannot  rule  I  can  always  ruin. 
If  I  go  down  I  may  be  able  to  ar- 
range things  so  as  to  carry  all  civil- 
ization in  America  with  me.  But  even 
if  Chaos  results  I  will  not  disappear. 
Out  of  that  Chaos  I  will  then  arise 
again  like  Phoenix  from  its  own 
ashes.  For  I  have  been  with  you  a 
long  time  and  I  have  learned  many 
tricks.  History  records  the  disappear- 
ance of  eight  different  civilizations  of 
the  past.  The  causes  are  obscured 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  But  history 
has  never  yet  written  the  record  of 
one  single  collapse  of  my  system  of 
trade  and  commerce,  The  Price  Sys- 
tem. 
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There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
liquidate  me  permanently.  That  is 
the  replacement  of  my  Price  System 
methods  of  control  devised  out  of 
visionary  conceptions  by  Technologi- 
cal methods  of  control  devised  out  of 
the  reality  of  physical  laws.  But  it 
has  never  been  done  before  and  due 
to  the  nature  of  Technology  it  must 
be  accomplished  peacefully.  How  dif- 
ficult this  is  going  to  be  a  glance 
at  my  record  will  reveal.  I  loathe 
Peace.  As  I  look  into  the  immediate 
future  I  can  gather  strength  from  the 
realization  that  I  am  not  alone.  I 
have  many  able  allies  who  work  un- 
ceasingly in  my  interests.  Some  of 
them  have  been  with  me  a  long  time. 


Social  change  in  the  past  could 
only  be  accomplished  with  vio- 
lence. Social  change  in  the  Power 
Age  can  only  be  accomplished  in 
peace.  The  Achilles  heel  of  tech- 
nology is  social  violence. 


History  Speaks  Highly  of  Me 

I  am  the  Neolithic  man  who  bar- 
tered pretty  sea  shells  and  rare  stones 
for  food  and  drink  and  a  place  by 
the  fire.  I  am  the  tribal  medicine  man 
who  charged  a  fee  for  exorcizing  the 
devils.  I  am  the  slaves  of  Egypt  who 
built  the  pyramids ;  and  the  Pharaohs 
who  were  buried  there  many  centuries 
before  my  system  expanded  into  Eu- 
rope. I  am  the  oligarchy  of  Athens 
who  poisoned  Socrates.  I  am  Judas 
who  betrayed  Christ;  and  the  Phari- 


sees who  crucified  him.  I  am  the  le- 
gions of  Rome  who  conquered 
Greece;  and  the  fanatics  of  Moham- 
med who  burned  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria. I  am  the  Inquisition  that  per- 
secuted Galileo;  and  burned  Bruno 
at  the  stake.  I  am  the  radicals  of 
Paris  who  beheaded  Lavoisier:  'The 
revolution  has  no  need  of  chemists.' 
How  true  from  my  point  of  view.  I 
am  the  mob  that  shot  Elijah  Lovejoy; 
and  the  Political  State  that  hanged 
John  Brown.  I  am  the  brass  hats  who 
framed  and  convicted  Billy  Mitchell.  I 
am  the  Capital  Investment  of  the 
aviation  industry  which  is  holding 
back  the  adoption  of  the  Flying  Wing 
type  of  super-bomber  in  this  hour 
of  America's  need. 

My  Upholders  Are  Legion 

I  am  the  esthetes  who  revel  in  the 
delicacies  of  life  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  great  majority.  I  am  the 
privileged  few  who  are  free  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  the  green 
meadows,  streams  and  mountains  of 
America.  I  am  all  the  pot-bellied 
beneficiaries  of  my  system,  whether 
in  broadcloth  or  overalls.  I  am  also 
the  stolid,  patient,  underfed  worker; 
and  the  fat  dowager  who  eats  too 
much  and  talks  too  much.  I  am  the 
miseducated,  smart  fool  who  knows 
all  the  wrong  answers.  I  am  the  white 
collar  snobs,  the  vice-Presidents  and 
Honorable  stooges  who  snub  those  in 
more  plebian  walks  of  life;  and  the 
peasant  psychology  of  the  underdog 
who  looks  up  to  Society  instead  of 
around  at  it.  I  am  the  myriad  of  non- 
producing  personnel  in  all  industries 
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who  thrive  on  the  institutionalized  red 
tape  of  my  system. 

I  am  the  grand  mansions  on  the 
Avenue  where  they  will  try  anything 
once;  and  I  am  the  bleak,  filthy  slums 
where  minds  and  bodies  are  dulled  by 
incessant  poverty.  I  am  the  Park 
Avenue  playboy;  and  the  procurer 
who  hangs  around  taverns.  Their 
methods  differ  in  degree  but  not  in 
kind.  I  am  the  mink  coats  of  the 
night  clubs.  'You  can  smell  them  as 
they  go  by.'  I  am  all  the  'Nice'  kind 
Christian  people  of  America.  How 
they  love  to  be  discreetly  dishabille, 
but  not  enceinte;  and  how  their  hearts 
can  bleed  for  the  poverty  stricken 
children  of  India,  China  and  all  other 
points  12,000  miles  away.  I  havt 
been  spawning  them  for  four  genera- 
tions and  today  they  are  'Nicer'  than 
ever.  lam  the  Banker  (Debt  Merchant) 
who  never  knew  anything  about  his 
own  commodity  except  how  to  take  a 
dollar  and  lend  it  out  at  6  percent  in- 
terest. 

I  am  the  housewife  in  a  constant 
dither  to  keep  up  with  the  Jones'.  I 
am  that  monstrous  anachronism  the 
father  and  mother  who  enslave  their 
beloved  children  to  their  own  narrow 
horizons  in  the  'sacred'  name  of  par- 
enthood. I  am  the  church  bells  ring- 
ing on  Sunday  morning;  and  the 
smug  ecclesiastic  who  rationalizes 
fear  of  the  unknown  into  reward  after 
death.  My  voice  is  heard  plainly  in 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
land;  and  I  am  the  school  teacher 
who  'cannot  lead  a  normal  life  unless 
he,  or  she,  goes  to  another  town  un- 
der an  assumed  name.'  I  am  the  pro- 
fessors of  Liberal  Arts  and  The  Hu- 


manities; the  smooth  sophistries  of 
the  philosophers;  the  crackpot  dreams 
of  the  Utopians;  and  the  poisonous 
acid  of  class  warfare. 


'Behind  all  these  men  you  have  to 
do  with,  behind  officers  and  gov- 
ernment, and  people  even,  there 
is  the  Country  Herself,  your 
Country,  and  .  .  .  you  belong  to 
Her  as  you  belong  to  your  own 
mother.  Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as 
you  would  stand  by  your  mother/ 
— Edward  Everett  Hale  in  The 
Man  Without  a  Country. 


Divide  and  Conquer 

I  am  the  shivering  newsboy  on  the 
corner  peddling  his  daily  trash;  the 
writer  who  composes  it;  the  editor 
who  polishes  it  up ;  the  publisher  who 
puts  it  out;  the  advertiser  who  pays 
for  it  and  censors  it;  and  the  dumb 
sap  who  believes  what  he  reads  in  the 
papers.  I  am  the  hard-headed  tycoon 
of  industry  who  imagines  his  club  of 
economic  insecurity  is  executive  abil- 
ity; and  I  am  the  Caspar  Milquetoast 
who  is  afraid  to  think  out  loud.  I  am 
the  law  at  the  end  of  the  policeman's 
nightstick;  the  politician  who  tells 
him  how  far  he  can  go  in  enforcing 
the  law;  I  am  the  hired  gunman  and 
thug;  and  the  stool-pigeon  who  puts 
the  finger  on  my  scapegoats.  I  am 
also  the  clever  lawyer  who  inveigles 
Justice  over  to  the  side  with  the  most 
Money. 
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I  am  all  the  minority  pressure 
groups  seeking  preferential  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  other  minority 
groups;  and  I  am  the  peoples'  repre- 
sentative who  caters  to  these  groups. 
I  am  the  cash-register  concept  of  so- 
cial values  of  the  smart  business  man ; 
and  the  class  hatred  of  the  ideologists 
of  dialectic  materialism.  I  am  the 
engineer  and  scientist  who  is  more 
interested  in  personal  gain  than  in 
social  results.  I  am  all  the  com- 
mercial escapisms  of  modern  society, 
from  the  moronic  movies  to  the 
equally  moronic  but  $30,000,000  a 
year  comic  strip  industry.  I  am  the 
millions  of  adults  and  children  in 
this  country  who  cannot  even  read 
and  write.  I  am  the  incalculable 
inertia  of  the  great  mass  who  never 
do  anything  about  anything  unless 
they  are  driven  to  it. 

I    am   the   social   system    and    in- 


stitutions designed  to  fit  the  Agrarian- 
Handicraft  cultures  of  other  lands, 
imported  from  across  the  ocean  and 
superimposed  upon  the  Great  Tech- 
nology of  America.  I  am  the  folk- 
lore and  hoary  traditions  of  7000 
years  of  human  toil,  hand  tools  and 
Scarcity.  I  am  the  'common  sense'  of 
the  ignorant  crowd ;  and  all  the  super- 
stitions of  the  unknown.  I  am  every 
chiseler  looking  for  a  sucker;  and 
every  sucker  who  would  like  to  be  a 
chiseler.  I  am  everyman  everywhere 
with  a  hamburger  sandwich  psychol- 
ogy of  living  standards,  in  the  rich- 
est Continent  on  earth.  I  am  all  those 
who  know  better  but  do  nothing  about 
it. 

I  am  YOU  who  are  reading  this 
article.  What  have  you  ever  done 
that  conflicts  with  my  interests?  With 
such  able  allies  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
Technology  to  effect  my  collapse. 

7  AM  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM.9 
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Pro  Bono  Publico 


'Fundamental  adjustments  in  the 
economic  order  are  necessary  and  we 
must  move  from  the  competitive 
struggle  to  co-operative  enterprise — .' 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  resident 
Methodist  bishop  of  the  Boston  area 
at  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  meeting  in  the  Sherman  Hotel, 
Chicago  on  May  26,  1943. 

According  to  the  account  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times  of 
that  date  the  Bishop  also  stated  as 
follows:  'In  the  economic  system  of 
the  future,  a  man's  standing  in  the 
community  must  be  based  upon  the 


service  he  has  rendered  and  not  upon 
the  possessions  he  has  acquired.' 


'Then  only  will  the  economic  and 
social  organism  be  soundly  estab- 
lished and  attain  its  end,  when  it 
secures  for  all  and  each  those  goods 
which  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
nature,  technical  achievement  and  so- 
cial organization  of  economic  affairs 
can  give.' 

—Pope  Pius  XI's  World  Letter  on 
Economic  Order. 
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Sharp  and  Flats 

by  Robert  M.  Yoder 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
Friday,  July  30,  1943. 


[  SUPPOSE  that  is  goes  without 
•■■saying  that  the  great  tool  of  modern 
times,  the  symbol  and  source  of  what 
we  are  and  will  become,  is  the  factory. 
That  is  why  I  tell  in  some  detail  about 
a  factory  I  saw  the  other  day — one  of 
the  new  super-colossal  plants,  built 
to  produce  for  war.  As  I  say,  it  is 
new,  and,  therefore,  the  designers 
could  incorporate  everything  they 
know  about  building  factories,  as  of 
1943.  And  while  the  plant  is  all  but 
finished,  it  was  only  partially  operat- 
ing, which  affords  an  exceptionally 
good  view. 

The  most  impressive  thing,  I  found, 
are  not  those  usually  emphasized. 
This  plant,  a  division  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.,  includes  one  building  that 
covers  nearly  80  acres,  and  is  the 
largest  single  factory  building  in  the 
world.  That,  it  was  interesting  to 
discover,  is  singularly  unimpressive. 
What  is  more  impressive  is  the  fact 
that  this  huge  room,  with  row  on  row 
of  beautiful  sleek  machine  tools,  could 
just  as  well  be  twice  as  big.  They 
stopped  at  80  acres  only  because  they 
wanted  to  stop  there.  Using  the  same 
kind  of  long  shed-like  sections,  they 
could  have  run  the  thing  right  over 
into  Indiana. 

This  will  be  a  factory,  apparently, 
where  almost  all  the  work  is  skilled 
work,  but  when  you  see  the  ma- 
chinery standing  idle,  the  impressive 
thing  is  the  amount  of  skill  or  talent 


that  is  assembled  there  before  the 
workmen  arrive — the  mechancal  tal- 
ent. Here  is  a  tool  that  feels  a  part 
with  metal  fingers,  and  carves  another 
exactly  like  it.  How  long,  and  how 
clumsily,  would  a  man  work  to  ac- 
quire the  skill  that  machine  is  born 
with? 

Here  is  another  into  which  they 
thrust  bars  of  red  hot  steel.  The  ma- 
chine's jaws  chomp  once,  twice,  three 
times,  and  they  have  moulded  the 
hot  steel  into  part  of  an  airplane 
motor.  Obviously,  it  shortcuts  many 
hours  of  carving  and  grinding.  A 
couple  of  men  equipped  with  cookie- 
cutter-like  little  gadgets  are  the  equal 
of  giants. 

You  roll  through  the  80  acres  of 
machine  tools  and  assembly  lines  on 
a  little  bus,  moving  fairly  fast  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  unusual  to 
see.  That  is  what  is  impressive,  if 
I  can  make  myself  clear — the  fact  that 
all  this  is  nothing  unusual.  Here  they 
stand,  the  machine  tools,  as  common- 
place as  corn  in  a  field,  as  repetitious, 
as  boring.  But  what  as  assembly  of 
robots  this  is!  Able,  talented,  clever, 
with  all  the  electricity  in  the  Grand 
Coulee  for  muscle,  and  overhead  car- 
riers to  tote  and  lift  what  men  can't. 
Like  this  observer,  you  may  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  they  do,  what 
operations  they  perform,  which  are 
novel,    which    are    ordinary.    That 
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makes  little  difference.  The  imposing 
fact  is  that  they  can  be  built  to  do 
almost  any  task  there  is,  and  once 
built,  may  be  assembled  in  any 
strength  you  like. 

They  laid  enough  concrete  here  to 
make  a  road  90  miles  long.  They 
strung  500  miles  of  telephone  wire. 
They  use  as  much  water  as  the  city 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.  And  echo  answers: 
"So  what?"  The  really  significant 
point  is,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  units  they  could  have  put 


together  here,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent assembling  twice  this  many 
machines,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent building  a  hundred  factories  like 
this,  and  there  is  nothing  those  fac- 
tories— like  this  trim,  efficient  ma- 
chine for  producing  airplane  motors 
— can't  make. 

How  we  are  to  avoid  an  era  of 
plenty,  with  tools  like  this,  is  hard 
to  see.  It'll  take  some  doing.  It'll 
take  real  stupidity,  it  will  take  ob- 
structionism of  a  truly  superior  grade. 


Only  One  Step  Farther 


'It  may  be  doubted  if  men  and 
women  ever  made  such  an  unholy 
mess  of  things  as  we  did  from  1919 
to  1939. 

We  have  so  developed  our  mechan- 
ical techniques  that  there  is  no  pre- 
dictable limit  to  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  things  we  can  do.  Five  cen- 
turies ago,  even  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  possibilities  presented  by  the  in- 
gredients of  this  planet — iron,  wood, 
vegetables,  carbon,  oil,  the  motion  of 
water — were  severely  restricted  by  the 
poverty  of  the  methods  that  had  been 
developed  to  make  use  of  them.  To- 
day, these  possibilities  are  literally 
boundless. 

As  inventors,  as  engineers,  as  sci- 
entists, as  artists  of  ingenuity,  and 
even  genius  in  the  performance  of 
miracles  with  a  particle  of  dust  or  a 
drop  of  liquid,  we  are  magnificent 
creatures;  as  politicians  we  are  more 
apt  to  act  like  a  pack  of  nitwits. 

If  we  win  this  war  and  organize  .  .  . 
for  peace,  certainly  we  will  not  there- 
by pop   ourselves   into   paradise   on 


earth,  but  we  will  have  made  entirely 
practical  a  fulfillment  of  human  de- 
sire which  could  never  have  been  any- 
thing more  than  a  far-off  dream. 

In  this  .  .  .  there  are  formidable 
obstacles.  The  petty  men,  the  greedy 
men,  the  blind  men,  will  be  the  ene- 
mies of  progress  as  they  have  always 
been ;  but  to  defeat  them,  and  to  make 
for  ourselves  and  our  children  a  .  .  . 
world  in  which  to  live  and  work  and 
play,  we  do  not  need  to  be  demigods 
or  supermen.  We  need  first,  the  will, 
and  second,  about  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
telligence in  dealing  with  out  fellow 
men  that  we  display  in  dealing  with 
coal  and  steel  and  casein.9 — Excerpts 
from  an  article  by  Rex  Stout,  author 
and  head  of  War  Writers'  Board,  in 
Steel  Horizons  magazine,  as  reported 
in  Nov.  1,  1943  Steel 


More  than  54,000  communities  in 
the  United  States  are  not  served  by 
railroads. — Automotive  Industry  Out- 
look. 
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United  We  Stand  For  Export  Only 

Reprinted  from  a  Technocracy  Broadcast  Over  KPAS,  Los  Angeles 
by  N.  Jerome  Bowen  11834-3 


'Money  is  the  Nothing  you  get 
for  Something,  before  you  can  get 
Anything'  —  Frederick  Soddy. 
Yes,  but  why  let  it  interfere  with 
America's  war  effort? 


WW7HILE  the  armies,  navies,  and  air 
™  forces  of  America  engage  our 
fascist  enemies  in  many  far-off  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  a  many  sided  battle 
is  being  waged  here  at  home  against 
another  common  enemy.  It  will  last 
and  we,  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  will  continue  to  lose  until  we 
realize  that  we  can  only  win  by  estab 
lishing  scientific,  all-embracing  con- 
trols over  all  phases  of  our  war  econ- 
omy. 

If  you  think  that  the  threat  we 
speak  of  is  not  real  and  that  the 
battle  is  not  hot,  if  you  do  not  think 
that  we  are  so  far  losing  it,  check  up 
on  what  you  pay  now  for  clothes,  as 
compared  with  what  you  paid  two 
years  ago;  check  on  the  level  of  the 
food  in  your  market  basket  that  your 
dollar  buys  as  compared  with  what 
it  did  two  years  ago  or  even  six 
months  ago.  In  the  same  way  com- 
pare the  cost  of  anything  you  buy  and 
finally  check  up  on  the  total  cost  of 
all  you  buy  in  relation  to  your  in- 
come. For  we  are  speaking  of  the 
national  struggle  against  the  rising 


cost  of  living,  a  struggle  that  seems 
more  hopeless  every  month  because 
we  fight  it  with  such  flimsy,  inade- 
quate weapons  and  which  we  could 
end  overnight  by  the  only  means  that 
will  ever  end  it  in  our  favor;  that  is, 
by  removing,  at  least  temporarily,  our 
present  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  which  give  weight  and 
power  to  the  growing  inflationary 
trend. 

Although  its  beginning  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  overseas  fireworks,  this 
battle  at  home  began  before  our  part 
of  the  shooting  abroad  started.  More 
than  a  year  ago  wages  and  prices  had 
gone  so  far  in  their  see-saw  ascent 
that  the  President  announced  his 
plans  for  a  major  counterattack  to  be 
initiated  simultaneously  on  seven 
fronts.  The  first  four  contingents 
were  directed  at  prices.  Price  ceilings 
were  to  be  established  on  nearly 
everything  from  shoe  strings  to  10-ton 
tractors.  Rationing  of  most  primary 
foods,  later  of  some  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, was  to  be  made  effective.  Wages 
were  to  be  stabilized,  and  farm  prices 
adjusted.  The  other  three  measures 
were  aimed  to  make  loose  money 
tight,  to  hold  it  in  one  place  so  it 
would  not  bid  up  the  prices  of  the 
shrinking  supplies  of  consumers' 
goods.  To  do  this  the  campaign  was 
planned  to  control  consumers'  credit, 
that    is,    to    discourage    installment 
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buying  and  encourage  the  paying 
off  of  debts;  also  to  pile  up  na- 
tional tax  levies  and  push  down  the 
profits  for  all  hands. 

The  barrage  was  opened  by  Leon 
Henderson's  General  Price  Order  of 
1942,  freezing  most  prices  across 
these  United  States.  The  War  Labor 
Board  acted  on  wage  stabilization. 
OPA  spread  what  they  intended  to 
be  permanent,  immovable  price  ceil- 
ings far  and  wide  on  many  farm  prod- 
ucts. Then  rationing  was  installed 
and  extended.  Here  was  a  program 
that  to  its  proponents  seemed  to  in- 
sure results.  To  them  it  seemed  in- 
fallible and  sure-fire.  But  the  forces 
of  inflation  instead  of  receding  have 
advanced  and  are  still  advancing. 
Many  of  the  price  ceilings  have  al- 
ready sheared  their  bolts  and  headed 
for  the  stratosphere.  Various  labor 
groups  have  been  fighting  for  and 
have  received  wage  increases  to  match 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  from 
this  cause  alone  more  ceilings  have 
grown  wings. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  this 
seven  front  attack  on  one  of  Amer- 
ica's major  home  front  enemies  are 
many.  Here  are  a  few  of  them.  The 
OPA  has  been  trying  to  keep  the 
bolts  tight  on  its  many  price  ceilings 
with  less  than  4000  field  operatives. 
There  are  1,770,335  distribution  out- 
lets in  these  United  States.  There  is 
now  only  one  OPA  inspector  for 
every  443  of  these  establishments. 
Plainly  his  calls  on  any  one  of  them 
will  be  rather  infrequent.  Not  long 
ago  our  OPA  put  out  its  pitiful  plea 
that  it  had  no  hope  of  controlling 
prices  without  the  voluntary  coopera- 


tion of  the  American  people.  Tech- 
nocracy points  out  that  we  never  have 
accomplished  and  never  will  accom- 
plish price  control  by  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  the  American  people. 
Voluntary  methods  are  no  more  suc- 
cessful in  fighting  the  difficulties  at 
home  than  they  would  have  been  if 
applied  to  the  mobilization  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  fight  abroad. 

One  reason  for  the  non-support  of 
price  regulations  by  the  general  pub- 
lic is  this:  As  long  as  we  persist  in 
clinging  to  the  peace  time  practices  of 
business  operations,  profit  taking  is 
the  major  incentive  for  increasing 
production.  Where  profits  in  any  in- 
dustry are  limited  by  a  price  ceiling, 
that  particular  industry  will  not 
greatly  exert  itself  to  increase  its  pro- 
duction. 

No  Representation  Without 
Pressure  Groups. 

Furthermore  price  ceilings  are 
threatened  and  attacked  by  the  highly 
organized  farm  bloc.  The  farm  popu- 
lation is  about  22  percent  of  the  total 
in  these  United  States.  Although  they 
furnish  us  nearly  all  of  our  food  and 
also  enormous  quantities  to  be 
shipped  abroad  to  our  Armed  Forces 
and  to  our  Allies,  they  collect  approx- 
imately only  10  percent  of  the  nation- 
al income.  Naturally  they  fight  sta- 
bilization of  farm  product  prices.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  gain  the  farm- 
ers make  in  their  battle  is  the  signal 
for  organized  labor  to  launch  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  wage  stabilization  legis- 
lation. When  the  cost  of  living  rises 
with  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  food, 
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labor  demands  increased  wages  to 
match  it. 

The  check  on  installment  buying 
is  opposed  by  the  merchants  whose 
mouths  water  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
money  for  down  payments  on  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  pianos,  washing  ma- 
chines and  similar  high  priced  com- 
modities, burning  the  pockets  of 
those  who  are  getting  the  high  wages 
of  the  aircraft  and  other  war  time 
industries. 

The  government's  plea  that  every- 
one should  save  more  and  buy  less 
strikes  no  answering  chord  in  the 
breast  of  the  average  war  industry 
worker.  Many  of  them  never  before 
had  incomes  sufficient  for  more  than 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Now  that 
they  at  last  have  sufficient  for  a  few 
of  the  luxuries  they  do  not  relish  be- 
ing barred  from  buying  them. 

Brokers  and  money  lenders  look 
askance  at  or  openly  oppose  the  policy 
of  paying  off  debts.  They  make  their 
living  by  the  loaning  of  money.  Their 
occupations  would  be  gone  if  all 
debts  were  paid.  Each  of  these  groups 
rights  its  own  private  battle.  Each 
wants  a  victory  for  its  side,  disregard- 
ing America's  major  national  objec- 
tive of  winning  this  war  as  soon  as 
possible  and  with  the  least  loss  of 
national  wealth  and  American  lives. 
The  sum  of  these  groups  is  the  home 
front  civilian  population  of  America 
today. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  more  and 
heavier  taxes  as  a  check  on  inflation 
we  find  the  toughest,  hottest  situation 
of  all — Death  and  Taxes  are  two 
threats  that  everybody  fights,  but 
while  death  cannot  be  fought  off  in- 


definitely by  anyone,  the  question  of 
who  shall  pay  how  much  taxes  has 
been  a  much-gnawed  bone  of  conten- 
tion as  long  as  money  has  functioned 
in  any  social  order.  So  today  every- 
one continues  this  fight  and  Congress 
is  still  kicking  around  the  various 
proposals  to  raise  the  extra  billions 
and  no  one  plan  to  raise  this  sum  has 
yet  been  finally  approved. 

Now  just  lately  the  coal  crisis  and 
the  miners'  strike  and  their  demands 
for  higher  wages  to  match  higher  food 
prices  has  stimulated  the  administra- 
tion to  a  final  effort  to  counteract  the 
rising  tide  of  inflation.  The  adminis- 
tration is  now  rolling  back  food  retail 
prices  on  some  commodities,  subsidiz- 
ing the  farmer  and  in  some  cases  the 
food  processors,  thereby  releasing  the 
most  magnificent  display  of  verbal 
fireworks  that  our  congressional  halls 
have  seen  for  some  time.  It  seems 
probable  that  even  if  these  measures 
were  loaded  with  any  effective  ammu- 
nition whatever,  no  complete  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  on  them  for 
months. 

He  Who  Steals  My  Purse 
Steal  Trash — 

We  have  brought  down  to  date  a 
brief  review  of  our  national  struggle 
to  hold  down  prices  and  wages  to  keep 
the  cost  of  living  down.  You  will  re- 
call that  we  prefaced  that  resume  by 
stating  that  we  cannot  win  in  the 
battle  against  inflation  until  we  estab- 
lish all-embracing  scientific  controls 
over  all  phases  of  our  war  economy. 
The  first  step  must  be  the  removal  for 
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the  duration  of  all  those  financial  con- 
trols now  operating  in  production  and 
distribution. 

If  you  have  a  large  tree  near  your 
home  which  shuts  out  light  and  air 
and  which  may  in  a  heavy  storm  blow 
down  and  wreck  your  home,  you  do 
not  waste  time  and  effort  lopping  off 
branches  here  and  there.  You  take  it 
out  by  the  roots.  And  the  difficulties 
we  encounter  in  attempting  to  combat 
this  rapidly  growing  inflationary  trend 
have  their  roots  in  the  business  and 
financial  structure  within  which  we 
operate  our  national  economy. 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription,  to  be  effective  for  the 
duration'  and  for  six  months  there- 
after, proposes  freezing  the  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  nation  for 
the  duration  and  thus  eliminating  for 
the  same  period  all  the  operations  of 
private  and  corporate  business.  Gov- 
ernment would  take  title  to  all  farms 
and  other  products  at  their  sources 
and  distribute  all  products  as  needed. 
Food,  clothing  and  all  necessities  of 
life  would  be  rationed  but  not  priced. 
The  only  money  in  circulation  would 
be  that  disbursed  by  the  government 
in  salaries  and  wages  and  all  civilians 
would  be  rated  by  the  same  scale  of 
pay  as  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are.  Technocracy  calls  the 
program  'Total  Conscription,'  since 
by  its  terms  all  machines,  materiel, 
men  and  money  of  the  nation  would 
be  conscripted  into  the  service  of  the 
Nation. 


By  these  terms  our  own  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  present  myriad 
private  and  corporate  enterprises, 
would  control  the  flow  lines  of  all 
goods  and  services.  This  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  cost  of  living 
can  ever  be  controlled  and  held  in 
check.  You  cannot  have  fire  without 
heat,  rain  without  clouds,  nor  inflation 
when  and  where  there  is  no  money, 
nor  credit,  nor  prices,  nor  financial 
structure  to  inflate.  With  Total  Con- 
scription in  operation  pressure  groups 
could  press  no  more  for  higher  wages 
and  lower  prices.  No  one  of  them 
would  any  longer  have  anything  with 
which  or  on  which  to  press. 

Maximum  efficiency  in  our  domes- 
tic war  economy  is  mandatory  for 
final  victory.  Cash  and  credit,  money, 
checks,  debt  and  the  devices  of  buy- 
ing, selling  and  profit  taking  are  not 
our  offensive  weapons.  Their  use  only 
clogs  the  gears  in  our  factories,  hin- 
ders free  distribution  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  withholds  the  full 
employment  of  our  maximum  strength 
for  war.  But  the  blood  and  Iron,  the 
Men  and  Materials  of  America,  the 
resources  and  productive  ability, 
freed  from  Price  System  bonds  and 
united  under  the  specifications  of 
Total  Conscription  can  defeat  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  wipe  out 
fascism  at  home  and  abroad  forever. 

Technocracy  asks  again,  WHAT  ARE 
WE  WAITING  FOR? 


Tor  such  is  the  paradoxical  char- 
acter of  our  economy  that  when  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  cease  to  try  to 


kill  us  it  will  be  harder  for  most  of 
us  to  keep  alive  than  it  is  at  present.' 
Fortune  December  1943. 
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The  Real  Story  of  America 

From  Material  Furnished  by  Education  Division,  8342-1 

'When  My  Ship  Comes  In' 

THE  average  American  pursuing  his  average  way  from  one  year's  end  to  another  has  little 
■  conception  of  the  world  of  reality  around  him.  Like  a  fish  in  the  ocean,  he  is  immersed  in 
the  artificial  ideologies  of  the  social  structure  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  plods  along  his  well- 
worn  rut,  working,  eating,  sleeping,  mating  and  chasing  after  phony  recreation.  A  host  of  little 
worries,  problems  and  obligations  are  snapping  at  his  heels  every  day.  His  nose  is  on  somebody 
else's  grindstone  all  the  time. 

Occasionally  he  seeks  surcease  from  his  sham  existence  in  the  corner  tavern  where  any  man 
may  become  a  big  shot  to  himself  for  a  time,  and  for  a  price.  Or  else  he  may  indulge  in  the 
vicarious  heroisms  of  Hollywood  art,  at  the  movies,  or  the  99-44/100  percent  pure  drivel  of 
radio  dramas  where,  in  both  cases,  'right'  always  defeats  'wrong'  and  virtue  is  triumphant  in 
the  end.  This  is  supposed  to  constitute  recreation  and  escape  from  reality.  He  has  been  told 
that  it  is  good  for  him. 

Somehow  or  other,  though,  he  never  finds  complete  satisfaction  in  his  counterfeit  existence. 
Ever  present  in  the  average  American  is  a  psychological  longing  that  finds  expression  in  the 
words  of  a  popular  song:  'Somewhere  over  the  rainbow,  way  up  high,  there's  a  land  that  I  heard 
of,  once  in  a  lullaby.'  This  yearning  visualizes  a  far-off  land  of  happiness,  where  all  wrongs 
will  be  righted,  all  dreams  will  come  true  and  his  very  own  ship  will  come  In,  at  long  last. 

Escape  Into  Reality 

It  is  not  physically  possible  to  escape  from  reality,  it  is  always  present.  One  can  only  escape 
from  one  artificiality  to  another  one  with  a  different  odor.  Reality  always  follows  and  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  end.  That's  what  is  dogging  the  average  American.  So  he  chases  from 
one  fraud  to  another  while  all  around  him,  pressing  in  from  all  sides,  are  the  physical  realities 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  him  and  all  other  citizens  to  live  and  prosper.  Indeed,  these  physical 
realities  are  becoming  so  insistent  in  modern  America  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  deny  them. 

North  America  has  progressed  into  an  order  of  magnitude  and  complexity  of  operations 
in  her  civilization  wherein  the  dominating  forces  behind  the  superficial  social,  political  and 
economic  facade  are  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  the  impact  of  technology.  It  is  only 
by  physical  facts  that  we  can  live  and  prosper  in  the  Power  Age  and  these  facts  require 
very  little  discussion  because  they  can  be  determined  by  measurement.  Being  dominated  by 
physical  laws  this  culture  of  the  Power  Age  must  also  be  directed  by  physical  laws. 

The  superficial,  tantalizing  existence  of  the  average  American  today  is  traceable  to  the 
futility  of  endeavoring  to  fit  all  social  problems  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  an  obsolete 
political  ideology.  The  facts  which  determine  our  existence  cannot  be  determined  by  counting 
noses  to  get  a  consensus,  when  decimal  points  are  necessary.  We  have  outgrown  the  old 
standards.  We  are  trying  vainly  to  escape  into  the  past  which  no  longer  exists;  while  the 
future  is  rushing  at  us  with  potentialities  which  begger  description. 

In  order  to  understand  the  realities  of  living  in  the  Power  Age,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
physical  history  of  America,  the  story  of  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  upon  the  social 
structure  and  the  resulting  instability  produced  thereby,  together  with  the  irreversible  trend 
of  physical  events  following  that  impact.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  technical  aspects  of 
science;  millions  are  familiar  with  that  now.   One  must  also  grasp  the  social  aspects  of  science. 

This  fact  is  understood  by  only  a  relatively  few  Americans  today  and  there  is  only  one 
Organization  set  up  to  propagate  knowledge  of  this  type.  That  Organization  is  TECHNOCRACY 
INC.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  more  efficient  design  of  social  and  industrial  operations.  For  our 
picture  story  this  time  let's  escape  into  reality  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  DETROIT  SECTION  OF 
TECHNOCRACY  INC.  AT  9108  WOODWARD  AVE.  There,  on  the  walls,  for  all  who  care  to 
see,  is  the  Real  Story  of  America  in  the  form  of  maps,  charts  and  mural  paintings. 
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\  morning  view  of  Technocracy  Hall,  with  two  large  show  windows.  The  one  to  the  reader's  left  has  a 
arge  disk  set  up  in  front  of  a  deep  blue  background,  giving  the  illusion  of  a  globe.  The  North  American 
Continent  faces  toward  the  onlooker.  The  other  window  is  used  for  literature  displays,  etc.  Inside  are 
jffices,  a  meeting  hall  and  work  and  recreation  rooms.  It's  the  center  for  all  educational  and  social 
activities  of  the  Technocrats  of  Detroit.    It's  open  every  day  from   10  A.M.  till  WHEN?  A.M. 


. 


nspecting  the  maps  comes  first  in  our  tour.  Guide  gives  data  on  population,  resources  and  available 
-nergy  of  various  areas.  The  possession  of  ample  energy  and  resources  in  any  area  dictates 
he  necessity  of  technological  coordination  for  a  very  high  standard  of  living  because  it  invalidates  the 
iuman-toil,  hand-tool  scarcity  methods  natural  to  low  energy  and  resource  areas.  America  is  the 
jreatest  technological  potential  in  the  world.    Russia  comes  next.    America's  problem  is  one  of  abundance. 


POSTULATE  PARTAKES  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  A  FACT 
■UliS  FROM  A  TACT  IN  TWAT  THE  OBSERVA 
SUPPORTING  IT  ARC  NOT  CON»IRMA8>_£ 


THE  EXTERIOR  WORLD  ACTUAIXY  15 
NATURE    IS  UNIFORM 


THERE  ARE  SYMBOLS  IN  THE  MIND 
WHICH  STAND  FOR  EVENTS  AND 
THINGS  IN  THE  EXTERIOR  WORLD 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SCIENCE 


'"      THE  METHOD  OF  THE  DETERMI- 
NATION OF  THE  MOST  PROBABLE 

A  FACT  • 

A  CL05E  AGREEMENT  Of  A  SERIES 
OF  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  SAME 
PHENOMENON  -  All  obs*rv»*.om  mu« 
bt  w»«ptiW«  «f  c«nfc>m»ti»n 

A  DEFINITION   • 

AN  ACREEMENT —holly  *riwtf»ry  .n 
ch»r»<Uf  AMONG  MEN 


Science  shows  the  correct  way  to  approach  the  social  problem.  First  comes  the  three  basic  postulate: 
of  science,  then  the  nature  of  Fact  and  Definition  and  the  scientific  method.  This  is  elementary  anc 
indispensable.  Man's  progression  from  the  savage  state  can  be  measured  by  his  rate  of  energy  con- 
version. Naked  and  unarmed,  he  was  prey  for  wild  animals.  With  fire  and  club  he  could  hold  his  ground  j 
With  domestic  animals,  windmills  and  bow  and  arrow  he  became  more  secure  and  dominating. 


There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  going  on  between  all  plant  and  animal  life  for  a  larger  share  of  the  Sun : 
energy.  This  creates  a  state  of  natural  balance,  i.e.,  dynamic  equilibrium.  Any  species  that  captures 
more  energy  disturbs  this  balance  in  its  favor.  All  plant  and  animal  life  pursues  a  fundamental  'S'  shaped 
growfh  curve.  Energy  is  basic  to  all  life;  it  can  be  changed  into  many  forms  for  use  and  it  can  P< 
measured.    The  law  of  energy  determinants  is  immutable. 


ndustrial  growth  curves  follow  the  same  'S'  shape  as  growth  curves  in  the  plant  and  animal  world,  start- 
ig  slowly,  accelerating  to  a  compound  interest  rate  and  levelling  off.  Then  they  may  remain  constant, 
ccline  to  a  lower  level  or  to  zero.  The  interference  control  over  higher  industrial  growth  is  the  mechanism 
f  the  Price  System.  Goods  cannot  be  produced  except  by  creating  ever  more  debt.  This  is  already  past 
istory  in  America.    Notice  the  chart  of  Income  Levels  in  American  life. 
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ustrated  here  are  the  Energy  Certificate,  a  non-debt  creating  medium  of  distribution;  the  Technocracy 
lendar,  necessary  to  attain  a  balanced  load  system  of  production;  and  the  Schematic  Administrative 
fart  for  technological  control.  All  this  is  a  scientific  design  to  tip  the  factors  of  dynamic  equilibrium  in 
r  favor.  America  must  either  go  up  or  down.  The  design  involves  voluntary  acceptance  of  scientific 
ntrols,  because  social  change  must  be  accomplished  peacefully. 
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Two   turbines   added   to   the   skill    of   38    men   equals   the   labor    power   of    3,168,000    men.     Doesn't    make 
Yes  it  does.    The  social   implication  involved   is  food  on   the  average   man's  table,  shelter  for  him 
and   his   family   against   the   elements   and    security   for    his   old    age.     He    had    better    learn    its    meaning. 
Below    is   a    blueprint   of   the   Continental    power   system.     To    its    right    is    a    cross-sectional    view    of   the    I 
underground    cable   for   transmitting    1,000,000    volts    D.C.,    3,000    miles,    with    only    10    percent    line    loss. 


Millions  of  years  of  sedimentation  deposited  on  America's  surface  9  inches  of  fertile  top  soil.  Every  year 
000,000,000  tons  of  it  is  washed  into  the  oceans.  Out  of  1,903,576,620  acres,  41.5  percent  are  seriously 
roded,  14.8  percent  severely  so,  7.6  percent  useless  and  only  36.1  percent  unaffected.  One-third  of 
merica's  resources  have  been  literally  sold  down  its  rivers.  Price  System  methods  lead  to  erosion  and  ruin, 
eforestation  and  thousands  of  dams  are  necessary  to  halt  this  waste. 


he  greatest  engineering  feat  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  moving  of  a  75  ton  obelisk  800  feet  from 
'he  Circus  of  Nero  to  St.  Peter's  Square  in  Rome.  It  required  907  men  and  75  horses  18  months  to  do 
he  job.  Today  a  crane  operated  by  one  man  can  move  75  tons  800  feet  in  10  minutes.  In  October  1943 
he  daily  production  of  electric  power  in  the  U.  S.  was  almost  700,000,000  kilo-watt  hours.  Multiply  this 
y  13  and  you  get  the  number  of  men  it  takes  to  equal  it.    This  is  the  Power  Age.    Get  the  idea? 


ie  man  could  produce  one  ton  of  coal  in  twelve  hours  100  years  ago.  Today  in  a  modern  strip  mine  one 
an  can  produce  25  tons  of  coal  in  8  hours.  Notice  the  'S'  shaped  curves  on  this  basic  chart  by 
?chnocracy  Inc.  Notice  how  total  man-hours  and  man-hours  per  unit  are  declining  toward  zero  while 
oduction  has  risen  to  a  high  peak.  The  only  way  to  produce  more  is  to  work  less.  These  curves  obey  the 
lysical  lows  of  dynamic  equilibrium.    Thty  hold  the  answer  to  America's  problems. 


TECHNOCRACY   ■■■> 
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TECHNOCRACY  IS  AN  OPEN   BOOK 

As  night  settles  over  America's  greatest  industrial  city,  the  fluorescent  lights  blaze  out 
bravely  at  TECHNOCRACY  Headquarters.  Until  the  early  morning  hours  Technocrats  work 
and  plan  for  America's  defense  and  future  destiny.  The  social  analysis  of  Technocracy  is 
irrefutable.  Its  synthesis  of  a  modernized  social  system  is  buttressed  by  the  best  scientific 
evidence  available.  If  Technocracy  is  100  percent  wrong,  then  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about 
it  is  that  it  never  did  any  one  any  harm.  But,  if  it  is  correct  then  God  help  America,  for  no 
other  power  will  be  able  to,  if  her  citizens  do  not  adopt  scientific  methods  of  control. 

SINCE  JULY  1940,  18  MONTHS  BEFORE  THE  JAPS  BOMBED  PEARL  HARBOR,  THE  SOCIAL 
PROGRAM  OF  TECHNOCRACY  HAS  BEEN  PUT  ON  THE  SHELF.  No  nation  can  achieve 
social  change  internally  unless  it  is  first  free  from  outside  aggression  and  inside  treason. 
Technocracy  warned  against  the  rise  of  World  Fascism  as  early  as  1935,  and  spoke  up  re- 
peatedly in  the  years  that  followed. 

In  August  1938,  Technocracy  presented  specifications  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Airforce  to 
repel  any  attempted  attack  from  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  and  charged  that  the  military  budget  of 
the  United  States  was  inadequate.  In  September  1939,  Technocracy  demanded  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Continental  strategy  and  the  planned  generalship  of  all  Continental  operations  for 
the  security  of  America.  In  home  defense  activities,  Technocracy  has  participated  to  the 
full.  Our  Section  Headquarters  have  been  used  for  Selective  Service  registrations,  for  first 
aid  classes,  and  air  raid  warden  work.  Technocracy's  mobile  sound  units  are  used  by  police 
and  fire  departments.  On  December  7,  1941,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy, 
sent  a  telegram  to  President  Roosevelt  in  the  name  of  the  Organization  placing  the  entire 
personnel  and  equipment  of  Technocracy  Inc.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
pledging  the  unqualified  support  of  Technocracy  to  the  Administration's  war  effort. 

SINCE  18  MONTHS  BEFORE  THIS  WAR  TECHNOCRACY  HAS  BEEN  ADVOCATING 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION.  The  trend  of  events  is  moving  irresistibly  toward  the  perilous  post- 
war period  ahead.  Total  Conscription  will  be  even  more  necessary  then  than  now.  If  we  insist 
on  winning  this  war  at  the  high  cost  of  Price  System  methods,  we  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
losing  the  peace  and  sacrificing  the  greater  destiny  of  America  to  pro-fascism  at  home  unless 
we  adopt  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None.  Total  Conscription  is  the  key  to  America's  future.  How  about  it,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America?    INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY. 


Lives,  Fortunes,  Sacred  Honor--or  Profits? 

by  Thomas  H.  Gibbins 


Patriotism  Consists  of  Deeds 

£\¥7  E  pledge  our  lives,  our  for- 
▼  ▼  tunes,  our  sacred  honor.'  These 
words,  written  into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  our  forefathers, 
show  to  what  length  they  were  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  set  up  their  own 
mode  of  social  control,  a  mode  of 
control  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  the  people  living  under 
its  jurisdiction.  They  fought  a  long 
and  bitter  war  to  win  that  right,  they 
sacrificed  lives,  fortunes  and  upheld 
their  sacred  honor  to  win  that  war, 
AND  THEY  WON. 

We,  too,  are  today  fighting  a  major 
war  spread  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  though  for  different  reasons 
and  principles,  a  war  against  the 
world-wide  conspiracy  of  fascist  con- 
trol. We  dare  not,  WE  MUST  NOT 
LOSE,  but  are  'all  of  us'  pledging 
our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  sacred 
honor?  One  need  only  scan  the  daily 
newspapers  and  observe  the  actions 
of  the  people  in  everyday  life  to  get 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

Let's  have  a  look  at  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  analyze 
them  and  see  just  who  are  or  are 
not  willing  to  pledge  their  lives,  for- 
tunes and  sacred  honor.  First  we 
have  the  pledge;  and  if  need  be  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  have 
surrendered  their  Price  System  privi- 


leges for  the  duration  of  the  war,  or 
the  duration  of  their  lives,  whichever 
comes  first. 

They  cannot  collect  overtime  pay 
for  the  long,  tedious  periods  of  drill, 
study  and  training  in  preparation  for 
combat.  They  can't  go  into  battle 
under  the  protection  of  a  'cost  plus' 
contract.  The  Armed  Forces  of  Uncle 
Sam  do  not  operate  according  to  the 
principles  of  sc  called  'free  enter- 
prise.' The  anarchy  of  privileged  in- 
dividualism is  unknown  there.  So  it 
must  be  said  that  they  are  pledged 
and  will  continue  to  pledge  and  if 
need  be  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  Need 
more  be  said! 

Treason  Also  Consists  of  Deeds 

Let's  look  at  the  pledge  of  for- 
tunes or  wealth  on  the  home  front 
and  what  a  sorry  picture  it  is.  People 
who  are  otherwise  patriotic  will  go 
to  almost  any  length  to  obtain  more 
wealth  and  keep  what  they  already 
have,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
it  will  have  on  their  fellow  citizens 
as  a  whole.  The  present  system  under 
which  we  are  trying  to  function,  being 
what  it  is,  one  cannot  blame  them, 
for  they  have  been  so  indoctrinated 
with  a  Price  System  philosophy, 
which  grew  out  of  an  age  of  scarcity, 
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that  they  cannot  see  the  possibilities 
of  the  high  technological  age  of  abun- 
dance for  all  at  which  we  as  a  nation 
have  arrived. 

What  about  the  actions  of  some  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  individuals? 
What  about  labor?  We  find  that  we 
still  have  strikes,  many  of  them,  in 
spite  of  so-called  non-strike  laws  and 
labor's  agreement  as  a  whole  not  to 
strike  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
For  many  years  the  lawful  right  of 
labor  to  strike  has  been  its  chief 
weapon  to  use  for  gain.  Can  you 
blame  labor  for  continuing  to  use  this 
weapon  for  gain  when  everyone  else 
is  using  every  means  at  his  disposal 
for  gain  also?  It  has  been  stated 
publicly  that  the  coal  miner's  average 
wage  is  around  $7  to  $8  a  day,  long- 
shoremen in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  $15  to  $17  per  10  hour  shift, 
shipyard  workers  $60  to  $90  per  week 
for  an  8  hour  day  and  6  day  week. 
There  are,  however,  millions  in  many 
lines  of  work  who  are  still  making 
only  $20  and  $30  a  week. 

There  is  such  a  wide  differentiation 
in  wages  that  there  is  little  wonder 
that  confusion,  ill-feelings,  strikes  and 
continual  changing  from  one  job  to 
another  exists.  At  one  of  the  major 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  turn- 
over of  personnel  in  many  types  of 
work  ranges  from  25  percent  to 
nearly  100  percent  per  year,  and  this 
even  now  in  spite  of  the  so-called  'job 
freeze.' 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a 
great  hue  and  cry  about  the  shortage 
of  labor;  while  businesses,  both  large 
and  small,  have  been  and  still  are  cry- 
ing to  high  heaven  that  they  are  be- 


ing forced  out  of  business,  many 
more  will  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue. Large  firms  will  gradually  be 
forced  by  the  march  of  events  to  ac- 
cept more  and  more  government  con- 
trol, many  of  them  will  blame  govern- 
ment, not  realizing  that  by  the  same 
token  of  the  march  of  events,  govern- 
ment is  forced  to  take  action  in  order 
to  conduct  and  win  this  Total  War. 

Through  the  exigencies  of  war,  the 
government  has  become  the  chief  pay- 
master, but  business  as  a  whole  still 
likes  to  think  it  is  operating  on  a 
free,  competitive  basis.  Is  it?  Most 
of  the  business  firms  who  are  produc- 
ing the  actual  tools  of  war  are  getting 
their  'cost  plus'  and  are  all  selling 
to  the  same  buyer,  government.  Is 
that  competitive,  'free  enterprise'? 
For  the  time  being,  they  are  on  a 
'gravy  train';  others  are  on  it  indi- 
rectly. 

Right  now  'free  enterprise'  is  con- 
ducting, planning  and  organizing 
dozens  of  post-war  agencies  to  try 
and  keep  what  is  left  of  it  off  of  the 
rocks  when  hostilities  cease.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  spent,  much  time  is  be- 
ing wasted,  effort  and  material  needed 
in  the  war  effort  is  used  in  advertis- 
ing via  radio,  billboard,  newspaper 
and  magazine,  trying  to  convince  the 
public  that  they  are  the  shining  ex 
emplars  of  the  greatness  of  America 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  bu 
they  cannot  read  it.  All  of  this  i; 
coming  about  in  the  trend  of  event: 
caused  by  the  conflict  of  a  systen 
that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  th 
physical  laws  of  a  highspeed  tech 
nological  set-up.  The  war  has  great! 
increased  the  need  for  more  and  mor 
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efficient  technology.    It  is  rendering 
the  Price  System  unworkable. 

Stumblebums  Use  Stumblebum 
Methods 

We  are  fighting  a  Total  War.  We 
are  fighting  for  America,  and  for 
what  America  can  be.  If  we  really 
want  to  put  our  whole  effort  into  it, 
if  we  want  to  really  pledge  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  our  sacred  honor,  then 
why,  solely  for  the  sake  of  business, 
do  we  permit  so  much  wasted  time, 
effort  and  materiel?  Why  do  we  still 
have  two,  three,  four  dairy  companies 
delivering  dairy  products  in  the  same 
block,  three  to  six  bakery  trucks  de- 
livering bakery  products  to  the  same 
stores,  many  others  in  the  business  of 
serving  the  people  duplicating  each 
other's  efforts  in  the  same  block  or 
area?  There  are  still  many  business 
firms  producing  and  distributing  non- 
essentials that  could  be  discontinued 
for  the  duration.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple living  in  Area  A  Travel  to  work 
to  Area  B,  while  thousands  doing  the 
same  type  of  work  travel  from  Area 
B  to  Area  A.  Not  only  is  this  taxing 
our  transportation  facilities  to  the 
breaking  point,  but  we  are  using  vital 
resources,  such  as  rubber,  metal,  oil 
and  labor,  at  a  rapid  and  needless 
rate.  Then  there  are  thousands  of 
older  people,  the  incapacitated,  the 
retired,  the  loafers  and  gamblers  oc- 
cupying much  needed  housing  in 
crowded  defense  areas  while  workers 
are  forced  to  travel  many  miles  to 
and  from  work. 

These  are  only  a  few  cases  of  the 


needless  confusion,  the  waste  of  time, 
effort  and  materiel.  There  are  many 
more,  and  it  is  all  a  result  of  Price 
System  operations.  Tree  enterprise' 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  is 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  Their  philos- 
ophy seems  to  be  that  if  'free  enter- 
prise' cannot  be  saved  and  main- 
tained, then  nothing  else  is  worth 
saving  or  maintaining. 

Many  cannot  conceive  of  any  social 
system  being  acceptable  or  desirable 
without  a  'free  enterprise'  Price  Sys- 
tem concept.  With  its  demise,  they  en- 
vision stark  horror  and  the  whole  na- 
tion engulfed  in  some  sort  of  slavery. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact.  Modern  technology,  modern 
production  and  distribution  of  goods, 
if  allowed  to  be  conducted  along 
scientific  and  engineering  lines,  plus 
our  abundant  natural  resources,  can 
and  will  win  this  war  and  create  an 
abundant  high  standard  of  living  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  on  this 
Continent,  regardless  of  what  business 
thinks. 

Public  Honor  Is  Security 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
honor,  sacred  or  otherwise.  We  have 
been  reading  daily  in  the  newspapers 
of  black  markets.  Remember,  it  takes 
two  to  effect  a  transaction  or  sale  of 
goods  from  one  to  another.  There 
must  be  a  lot  of  us  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  goods,  else  the  black  mar- 
kets could  not  exist.  Then  there  is  the 
little  matter  of  many  of  our  free  pri- 
vate enterprisers  indulging  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shoddy  and  inferior  war 
materiel,  as  well  as  goods  for  home 
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use,  and  being  hailed  into  court  by 
our  government.  The  question  of 
crime  was  in  peacetime  the  major  and 
most  costly  problem  of  our  govern- 
ment ;  wartime  conditions  are  increas- 
ing crime  and  the  cost  of  combat- 
ing it.  Penal  authorities  tell  us  that 
more  than  95  percent  of  all  crime  has 
behind  it  the  motive  of  individual 
personal  gain.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  good  many  other  types  of  chiseling 
and  conniving,  indulged  in  for  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  gain. 

When  one  hears,  reads  and  ob- 
serves all  of  this,  it  becomes  evident 
that  many  millions  of  us  are  not 
pledging  either  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, nor  our  sacred  honor.  The 
reason  we  behave  in  this  way  is  not 
because  we  are  individually  evil  or 
nationally  evil,  but  simply  because  the 
system  being  what  it  is,  that  mode  of 
behavior  is  most  natural. 

The  members  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
are  proud  to  belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  before  Pearl  Harbor  advocated 
and  put  before  the  people  of  America 
the  program  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money, 
with  National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None.  The  installation  of 
this  Victory  Program  would  literally 
place  us  all  in  a  position  of  living 
up  to  the  pledge  of  life,  fortunes  and 
sacred  honor,  so  that  we  may  win  this 
total  war  and  the  peace  to  follow  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  with 
the  least  loss  of  life.  Many  millions  of 
people  would  find  that  they  were  in 
the  best  position  that  they  have  ever 
been  in.    It  would  injure  no  one;  it 


would  make  impossible  the  continua- 
tion of  the  deplorable  conditions  now 
existing. 

Space  here  does  not  permit  of  a 
full  and  complete  coverage  of  all  that 
Total  Conscription  will  accomplish. 
Visit  your  nearest  Technocracy  Sec- 
tion, listed  in  this  magazine,  the 
Technocrat,  or  the  Northwest  Techno- 
crat. You  will  be  supplied  with  litera- 
ture and  information  on  the  one  com- 
plete overall  pattern  of  national 
operations. 

Technocracy  does  not  claim  that  its 
program  is  perfect,  but  it  does  claim 
that  it  is  the  most  workable  plan 
for  solving  the  problem  at  hand  yet 
advanced  by  any  person  or  group  of 
persons,  and  it  has  the  facts  to  back 
up  that  claim.  We  challenge  our 
critics  and  opponents  to  present  a 
more  workable  plan.  We  will  be  with 
them  100  percent  if  they  can. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  you.  As  an 
American,  will  you  accept  the  chal- 
lenge? If  in  so  doing,  you  find  that 
Technocracy  is  correct  in  its  analysis 
and  solution,  we  know  that  as  an  hon- 
est-to-goodness  American  you  will 
recognize  that  we  are  the  outstanding 
American  organization  advocating  an 
American  factual  solution  to  an 
American  factual  problem. 

The  boys  on  the  battle  fronts  are 
giving  their  all,  for  you  and  for  me, 
and  for  what  America  will  be  when 
they  come  back.  Are  YOU  giving  01 
doing  as  much?  Have  YOU  the  gall 
to  want  to  do  less?  If  you  would  cal] 
yourself  an  American,  YOU  should 
have  the  guts  to  be  out  shouting  tc 
the  housetops  Technocracy's  Victor} 
Program  of  Total  Conscription. 
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How  Funny  Are  The   F 

by  Walter  Allen 


unnies  : 


7 


'Read  Me  The  Funnies,  Daddy 

IT  IS  reported  that  none  of  the 
newspapers  in  Russia  carry  comic 
strips  or  cartoons  so  familiar  in 
American  papers.  The  comic  strip  is 
of  American  origin  but  today  has 
spread  to  most  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  is  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  comic  strips  in  the  news- 
papers there.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  due  to  lack  of  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  people.  They 
have  developed  other  types  of  escape 
mechanisms. 

Today  in  this  country  every  daily 
paper  large  or  small  as  well  as  many 
weekly  papers  carry  one  or  more  of 
these  comic  strips.  There  are  a  total 
of  270  of  these  features  being  pub- 
lished at  the  present  time.  The  stand- 
ards of  many  are  very  low  and  are 
just  able  to  'get  by'.  Some  of  the 
gangster-detective  type  are  sadistic, 
others  are  fantastic.  They  are  the 
products  of  the  hectic  times  in  which 
we  live. 

The  original  object  of  the  comic 
^trip  was- to  provide  humor  for  the 
reader,  hence  the  name.  Few  today, 
however,  depend  on  humor  for  their 
plot.  Good  and  bad  they  supply  an 
escape  mechanism  for  millions  of  fol- 
lowers. Among  these  followers  are 
-ome  of  our  most  gifted  scientists  as 
well  as  many  in  all  walks  of  life. 

We  have  the  comic  strip  with  us 


today.  Are  they  used  as  a  condition- 
ing factor  in  the  Price  System?  The 
answer  is  for  the  most  part,  yes.  They 
are  an  ingenious  method  of  condi- 
tioning the  American  people  along 
certain  lines.  The  producers  of  our 
comic  strips  follow  popular  trends. 
At  one  time  the  gangster  was  the  hero 
of  many  comics.  Today  it  is  the 
detective  and  now  we  have  the  glam- 
ourous, junior  G  Man.  When  the 
present  war  was  apparently  a  long 
way  off  there  was  no  military  atmos- 
phere to  any  of  them.  Now  most  of 
these  productions  carry  war  themes. 
When  a  war  bond  drive  is  on,  the 
characters  will  talk  up  bond  sales. 
Recently  an  Oregon  union  protested 
that  'Little  Orphan  Annie'  was  anti- 
union. We  have  seen  none  that  are 
pro-union.  The  newspapers  are  their 
main  outlet  and  because  the  'free 
press'  of  America  is  controlled  by 
those  who  pay  for  the  advertising 
these  features  must  be  kept  in  line. 
They  are  definitely  a  conditioning 
factor  in  the  Price  System. 

Big  Business  is  Not  Funny 

According  to  an  article  in  News- 
week for  December  27,  1943  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  Office  Of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  spent  $50,000  creating 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  versions  of 
'Heroes  Verdaderos,'  illustrating 
American  war  exploits  and  'Nuestro 
Futuro'  an  anti-nazi  comic.  The  Inter- 
American   Office  referred  to  this  as 
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'serious  literature  using  the  comic 
strip  technique.'  It  has  since  aban- 
doned the  venture. 

In  the  U.S.  the  comic  book  business 
now  rollicks  'along  at  25,000,000 
copies  monthly'  and  retail  sales  add 
up  to  $30,000,000  annually.  'An 
overseas  edition  of  35,000  copies  of 
"Superman"  goes  to  the  troops  each 
month.'  Children,  however,  'remain 
the  best  customers.'  It  is  estimated 
that  95  percent  of  the  8  to  11  year 
old  group  read  the  'funnies';  84  per- 
cent of  the  12  to  17  year  group;  and 
35  percent  of  the  18  to  30  year  group. 
The  publishers  say  that  after  30  the 
urge  for  comics  slackens  oil.  These 
publishers  have  now  'bolstered  their 


editorial  boards'  with  clergymen  and 
educators  whose  job  it  is  to  'lull  the 
fears  of  parents.'  'Six  thousand 
schools  now  use  the  comics  as  supple- 
mentary texts.9 — italics  ours. 

As  has  been  stated  the  authors  and 
producers  of  comics  have  always  fol- 
lowed the  trend  of  events,  after  it  is 
well  under  way.  The  trend  of  physical 
events  in  America  is  moving  toward 
Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money  With  National 
Service  From  All  and  Profits  To 
None.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  $30,000,000  comic  strip  in- 
dustry will  follow  this  trend  after  it 
is  well  under  way.  Or  will  they?  Don't 
be  funny.  Bilge  gathers  only  in  still 
water. 


Which  Side  Are  You  On? 


Three  prominent  and  wealthy  busi- 
ness men,  one  a  New  Yorker,  sat 
down  to  lunch  in  one  of  our  swank 
Boul  Mich  clubs  the  other  day.  After 
lunch  they  decided  to  have  a  few 
cocktails.  By  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  depart  their  tab  was  $36.00. 
'Here  let  me  have  that  check,'  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  Chicagoans.  'My 
income's  in  such  a  high  bracket  now 
that  this  $36.00  check  will  only  cost 
me  $3.60.'  'Oh,  no!'  cut  in  the  New 
Yorker.  'I'm  paying  this  one.  I'm  en- 
tertaining you  people  on  business  and 
I've  got  a  cost-plus  contract  with  the 
government — so  I'll  make  $3.60  on 
the  deal.' — Kup's  Column,  Chicago 
Daily  Times  December  19,  1943. 

'According  to  one  high-priced  ad- 
vertising writer,  all  the  American 
soldier  thinks  about  as  he  goes  into 


battle  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
America  absolutely  unchanged  aftei 
the  war.  This  sounds  to  me  mucl 
.  more  like  the  thoughts  of  a  high 
powered  advertising  executive  as  h( 
sits  down  to  fill  out  his  income  ta? 
blank  ...  If  it  (pre-war  America) 
had  been  good  enough,  we  wouldn' 
be  out  here  now.  We  would  hav< 
stopped  Hitler  &  Company  at  the  firs 
rehearsal  instead  of  waiting  until  the^ 
took  their  act  on  the  road  ...  If  i 
had  been  good  enough,  we  would  h 
home  now  making  sons  and  automo 
biles  instead  of  assaults  on  fortifie< 
positions.' — Pvt.  Irwin  Shaw  in  Yan, 
December  17,  1943  in  a  piece  oi 
policing  and  de-polluting  German 
after  the  war.  From  a  weekly  lette 
to  service  men  and  women  by  W.  J 
O'Brien  in  PM's  Picture  News. 
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Lo!  The  Poor  Dumb  Indi 


lan 


by  R.  B.  Lungan 


Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Information 
Service,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  (Italics  ours) 


400,000  Indian  Givers 

THE  'vanishing'  American  Indian 
is  turning  out  to  be  'one  of  the 
most  potent  minority  groups  assist- 
ing in  the  Nation's  march  to  victory.' 
Since  Dec.  7,  1941,  18,000  descend- 
ants of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  Continent  have  joined  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  In  some 
tribes  the  number  of  able  bodied  men 
who  have  gone  to  war  runs  as  high 
as  70  percent. 

Indian  women,  girls  and  older  men 
'have  produced  more  food  in  the  last 
two  years  than  they  ever  did  before. 
Indians  have  raised  and  sold  enough 
beef,  mutton,  poultry  and  fish  to  feed 
220,250  soldiers  for  one  year ;  enough 
cereals  to  feed  367,103;  enough  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  for  52,057;  and 
enough  wool  to  supply  clothing  for 
19,000  soldiers  for  one  year. 

In  recent  weeks,  top-flight  gen- 
erals in  every  theater  of  war  have 
vouched  for  the  prowess  of  the 
American  Indian  in  the  ranks  of 
the  armed  services.  In  a  cable- 
gram from  Australia  recently, 
General  MacArthur  said  of  the 
American  Indian  soldier: 

"As  a  warrior  his  fame  is 
worldwide.  Many  successful 
methods  of  modern  warfare  are 


based  on  what  he  evolved  many 
centuries  ago.  Individually  he  is 
exemplifying  what  the  line  fight- 
er can  do  by  adaptation  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular 
countryside  in  which  he  fights. 
His  tactics,  so  brilliantly  utilized 
by  our  first  great  commander, 
George  Washington,  again  apply 
in  basic  principle  to  the  vast 
jungle-covered  reaches  of  the 
present  war." 

In  the  various  services,  hun- 
dreds of  officers  are  full-blooded 
Indians.  You  will  find  them  com- 
manding ships  at  sea,  in  the  Ran- 
gers and  the  ranks  of  the  para- 
troopers, piloting  fighter  planes 
and  bombers,  in  charge  of  PT 
boats  and  as  general  officers. 

American  Indians  today  are 
fighting  on  every  front  of  this 
war.  And  Hitler  and  the  Ger- 
mans know  their  metal.  They 
discovered  the  American  Indian 
back  in  1918.  In  that  year,  just 
before  the  Boche  surrendered, 
General  Karl  Von  Prutch  said: 

"The  most  dangerous  of  the 
American  soldier  is  the  Indian. 
He  is  brave  above  all  else.  He 
knows  far  more  about  camou- 
flage, inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, than  any  modern  soldier 
that  has  the  benefit  of  science 
and  great  laboratories.    He  is  a 
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dead  shot.  He  needs  no  orders 
when  he  advances.  He  is  an 
army  within  himself.  He  is  the 
one  American  soldier  Germany 
must  fear." 

In  this  war,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally conceded,  that  physically 
most  Indians  have  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  brave  fighter.  Their 
long  sleek  muscles  are  built  for 
endurance.  The  sense  of  percep- 
tion of  most  Indians  is  so  acute 
that  they  can  spot  a  snake  by 
sound  or  smell  even  before  they 
can  see  it.  Too,  they  have  an 
uncanny  faculty  of  weaseling 
over  any  kind  of  terrain  at  night, 
and  are  wellnigh  indefatigable. 
The  Indian  also  has  better  mus- 
cular coordination  than  any 
other  race.  They  love  the  bay- 
onet, which  probably  explains 
why  they  are  the  best  bayonet 
fighters  in  the  world. 

There  are  countless  stories  coming 
back  in  regard  to  the  valor  of  Indians 
on  the  battlefield  and  numerous  hon- 
ors and  citations  have  been  given.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  pick  and 
choose  but  among  those  cited  have 
been  Assiniboins,  Cherokees,  Chicka- 
saws,  Choctaws,  Crows,  Iroquois, 
Kiowas,  Navajos,  Pawnees,  Piutes, 
Sioux,  Zuni  and  many  others.  The 
North  American  Indian  has  'laid  it 
on  the  line'  for  America. 

'But  Their  Name  Is  On  Your  Waters' 

The  American  Indian  has  a  slightly 
different  concept  of  America  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  white  man.   This 


may  explain  in  part  why  they  have 
risen  so  nobly  to  defend  America. 
Their  individual  and  collective  racial 
memories  are  far  from  overflowing 
with  gratitude  toward  the  white  man's 
Government.  They  know  that  the 
'white  faces'  drove  them  from  sea  to 
sea;  hounded  them  out  of  nearly 
every  worthwhile  piece  of  territory 
they  ever  occupied ;  broke  treaty  after 
treaty  with  them;  and  to  this  day 
treats  them  with  shabby  condescen- 
sion. 

No!  It  is  not  because  the  Indian 
loves  the  white  man  that  he  fights  for 
America.  It  is  because  he  loves  Amer- 
ica. He  is  fighting  for  it  now  for 
the  same  reasons  that  he  resisted  the 
'white  devil'  with  his  'long  knives,' 
his  rifles  and  his  poisoning  whiskey. 
The  Indian  is  the  original  inhabitant 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 
His  concepts  grew  out  of  the  physical 
America  that  he  loved  so  well,  and 
are  a  part  of  it.  When  the  first  white 
men  came  to  these  shores  and  at- 
tempted to  transplant  the  European 
ideologies  they  brought  along,  the  In- 
dians resisted. 

European  ideologies  were  foreign 
to  him  and  to  America,  and  still  an 
foreign  to  both.  The  Indian's  con 
cept  was  that  he  belonged  to  America 
The  white  man's  concept  is  that  Amer 
ica  belongs  to  him.  The  white  mar 
says,  'This  land  is  mine.'  The  Indiar 
says  'I  belong  to  this  land.'  There  i: 
a  world  of  difference.  To  the  Indiai 
his  land  comes  first.  To  the  whit< 
man  his  property  rights  in  the  lam 
come  first. 

This  Indian  concept  made  it  impos 
sible    for    him    to    understand    th 
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sacredness  of  property  rights.  To 
him  the  land  was  a  thing  to  occupy 
and  use.  When  one  ceased  to  use  it, 
his  'right'  ceased  and  some  one  else 
could  take  over.  That's  where  he  got 
into  trouble  with  the  white  man.  He 
was  willing  to  sell  a  part  of  his  terri- 
tory for  next  to  nothing;  or  to  give 
his  white  'friend'  some  article  as  a 
token  of  his  esteem.  But  if  the  white 
man  ceased  to  use  it  for  a  time,  or  if 
the  Indian  needed  it  again,  he  was 
likely  to  ask  for  its  return.  So,  the 
term  'Indian  Giver'  arose. 

We  Belong  to  America — Not  Europe 

Considering  the  mess  that  Eu- 
ropean ideologies  have  made  of  Amer- 
ica as  compared  to  what  could  have 
been  done  scientifically,  especially  in 
the  last  20  odd  years,  perhaps  the 
Indian's  instinct  was  correct.  The 
ideologies  with  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  wage  this  total,  technological 
war  are  all  European.  The  list  is  long 
and  sickening;  rationing,  price  ceil- 
ing, priorities,  taxes,  black  markets, 
business  first,  and  unequal  sacrifice 
">n  the  home  front  are  only  a  few. 


They  are  foreign  to  and  incompatible 
with  America's  technological  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  inimical  to  and  out  of 
tune  with  the  ideal  of  National  Serv- 
ice as  practiced  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
There  is  a  much  better  way,  a  native 
American  way,  a  scientific  way,  to 
wage  total,  technological  warfare. 
That  is  by  the  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money, 
with  National  Service  from  All 
(equality  of  sacrifice,  'I  belong  to  this 
land,')  and  profits  (sacredness  of 
property  rights)  to  None. 

In  1939  Yale  University  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  held  a  seminar 
conference  on  Indian  problems  of 
today.  A  discordant  note  was  struck 
by  Indian  members  of  the  conference 
in  these  words. 

'That  you,  our  white  brothers,  will 
be  invited  to  participate  in  any  con- 
ference that  we  Indians  may  call  in 
the  future  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
solutions  to  the  white  man's  dilemma 
in  a  social  and  economic  order  that 
has,  during  the  last  decade,  gone  on 
the  rocks' 

LO!    The  poor  dumb  Indian! 


Another  European  Importation 


Neither  house  mice  nor  rats  are 
lative  to  America.  All  of  the  three 
species  of  rats  now  prevalent  here 
lave  been  imported,  from  Norway, 
Central  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
Hie  black  and  Alexandrian  rats  from 
Europe  and  Africa,  respectively,  ar- 
rived with  the  first  settlers  of  James- 
own.  Some  of  them  could  probably 
laim  to  be  descended  from  ancestors 
n  ho  came  over  on  the  Mayflower.  The 
irown  rat  from  Norway  came  over 


at  the  time  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. 

Damage  caused  by  rats  in  1943 
reached  the  highest  figure  in  history, 
possibly  $200,000,000.  Rats  living  on 
farms  occasion  an  annual  loss  of  at 
least  $1.00  each;  and  in  towns  and 
cities  the  value  of  material  destroyed 
by  rats  is  probably  more  than  $2.00 
each. 

— From  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Department  of  The  Interior. 
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The  Devolution  Of  Statesmanship 


by  Ethna  Hacket 


Wishing  Wont  Make  It  So 

WISHFUL  thinking  is  the  hall- 
mark of  the  talk  put  out  today 
by  the  so-called  leadership  of  the 
country,  financiers,  businessmen,  pro- 
fessors and  politicians.  Wishful  think- 
ing is  its  common  denominator. 

We  must  plan,  they  say.  We  must 
give  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  lib- 
erty, freedom,  plenty  and  prosperity. 
We  must  see  to  it,  they  urge,  that 
postwar  plans  are  made  now  to  pre- 
vent chaos,  then  to  bring  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  world  in  harmony  with 
American  private  enterprise.  God 
is  good,  people  are  kind,  one  nation 
needs  this,  another  that.  We  must 
plan  for  more  American  business. 

One  group  of  engineers,  technolo- 
gists and  scientists  began  25  years  ago 
to  work  on  the  facts  and  figures  of 
America ;  not  as  the  economist  would 
on  the  pathology  of  debt  creation, 
money  and  profits,  but  with  what  we 
have,  what  we  can  produce.  This 
group,  now  a  Continent-wide  mem- 
bership organization,  publishing  this 
and  other  periodicals,  produced,  be- 
fore America  entered  this  war,  an 
overall  design  of  national  wartime 
operations,  with  a  clear  picture  of 
what  we  are  fighting  for  and  what 
we  are  fighting  against.  Technocracy 
began  by  stating  that  the  only  way  to 
win  this  war  and  the  peace  is  by 
designing  our  national  operations, 
not  by  wishful  thinking. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  one  ma- 
chine— man — produced  98  percent  of 
the  physical  work  done  in  America. 
Only  2  percent  was  done  by  mechani- 
cal equipment  using  the  extraneous 
energy  of  coal,  oil,  gas  or  hydro- 
electric power.  Today,  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  Over  98  percent  of  the 
physical  work  is  done  by  powered 
equipment  using  extraneous  energy; 
2  percent  of  the  physical  work  is  done 
by  man.  This  represents  a  complete 
change  in  the  physical  world  of  pro 
ducing  and  living.  It  is  a  technology 
cal  change  in  the  life  of  humans,  leav- 
ing nothing  of  the  old  but  hangover 
habits.  Our  folkways  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  production  methods. 

When  the  collapse  of  business 
came  in  1929,  what  happened? 
Humpty  Dumpty  fell  off  the  wall,  and 
all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  have  been  trying  to  get  Humpty 
Dumpty  back  on  the  wall  again — 
all  in  one  piece.  One  hundred  years 
ago  was  the  age  of  natural  scarcity. 
Goods  had  value  in  accordance  to 
their  scarcity  which  was  an  actual 
scarcity  owing  to  man's  physical 
inability  to  produce  an  abundance. 
The  total  per  capita  production  was 
low.  Today,  to  turn  out  the  equivalent 
energy  of  five  electric  power  plants 
in  New  York  would  need  64  million 
men,  if  we  used  the  power  of  men's 
muscles.  We  would  then  be  using 
manpower,  instead  of  extraneous 
energy.  The  manpower  does  not  exisl 
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o  do  this  work.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  manhour  and  a  kilo- 
vatt-hour?  Between  manpower  and 
lorsepower?  Our  standard  of  living, 
>ur  war  effort  would  be  impossible 
vitliout  these  machines. 

After  the  crash  in  1929  we  had  10 
/ears  of  poverty,  relief,  WPA,  and  all 
he  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  com- 
)ined.  Why?  Because  there  was  a 
iudden  scarcity?  Becaue  we  could 
lot  produce  enough?  Or  because  the 
country  would  not  awaken  to  the 
•hange  of  procedure  necessary  to  de- 
velop and  control  technological  ad- 
vancement and  to  operate  it  scien- 
ifically  for  the  maximum  benefit  of 
he  population?  Technology  is  tak- 
ng  away  man's  individual  earning 
apacity,  but  is  producing  abundance 
>eyond  the  capacity  of  the  traditional 
)usiness  pattern  to  handle. 

lie  Best  Way  Out  Is  Up 

Technocracy  has  talked  all  these 
ears  of  technological  procedure  and 
ontrol.  It  has  been  derided,  ridiculed, 
>stracized,  but  has  kept  on  and  main- 
ained  that  mental  integrity  necessary 
o  a  fact-finding  approach.  'A  fact  is 
he  close  agreement  of  a  series  of  ob- 
ervations  of  the  same  phenomena.' 
Technocracy  was  not  formed  because 
>eople  wanted  to  get  into  politics,  nor 
o  start  a  new  political  party.  Technoc- 
acy  was  formed  to  make  people 
hink.  Howard  Scott  insulted  them  in 
arge  audiences.  They  went  away 
nad,  but  they  woke  up.  They  tried 
o  disprove  Technocracy,  but  they 
ould  not.  To  understand  Technoc- 
acy's  approach  it  is  necessary  for  the 


average  American  to  change  his  out- 
look, to  work  differently,  to  get  a  sci- 
entific background,  to  think  objec- 
tively. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
tragic  mental  confusion?  Lack  of 
food?  Lack  of  manpower?  Lack  of 
machinery?  Lack  of  trained  person- 
nel? What  is  the  answer  of  the  aver- 
age person  and  what  is  the  answer 
of  the  Technocrat  to  those  questions? 

We  see  a  picture  one  day  of  $10,- 
000  worth  of  potatoes  rotting,  then 
sold  at  $1.00  a  bag.  A  few  days  later 
restaurants  sell  potatoes  at  15  cents 
to  20  cents  each.  This  is  only  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  men  of  this  nation  can  solve 
the  problem  on  the  home  front.  We 
can  liquidate  our  pro-fascists  at  home 
and  defeat  our  fascist  enemies  abroad 
as  well.  War  wages,  war  profits  and 
war  racketeering,  while  our  brothers, 
husbands  and  friends  are  spilling 
their  blood  all  over  the  world,  can  be 
stopped  now.  When  men  are  con- 
scripted for  the  Armed  Forces,  they 
give  up  their  right  to  private  enter- 
prise, to  chisel,  their  right  to  bargain. 
They  have  no  commercial  rights,  no 
right  to  make  money  on  the  side. 
'Theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but 
to  do  or  die.'  The  civilian  population 
can  do  as  much  in  this  emergency. 

Equal  service  from  all,  profits  to 
none  is  the  answer.  The  government 
can  conscript  all  money,  machines, 
materiel  and  all  man  and  woman 
power,  and  place  all  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Armed  Forces.  Total  ef- 
fort, total  efficiency  will  win  a  total 
war  quicker  and  ensure  the  peace; 
a  peace  without  fascist  interference. 
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This  is  a  blueprint  for  victory.  It 
is  Technocracy's  blueprint,  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  used  by  the  U.S.A.  Per- 
haps we  will  not  like  it,  maybe  it  will 
upset  some  of  our  age-old  concepts. 


We  will  have  opinions,  beliefs,  fears. 
But  this  is  a  war  cry!  We  must  rally 
together  or  go  down  to  gradual  d 
feat  and  chaos.    We  can  use  our  owi 
collective  brains  to  do  a  collective  job, 


HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  SCARCITY 

(In  four  Easy  Lessons) 


According  to  Bread  &  Butter,  the 
weekly  release  of  Consumers  Union 
for  January  1,  1944.  'A  tidy  little 
time  bomb  is  ticking  away  quietly  in 
the  governments  Inter-departmental 
Committee  on  Leather.  The  time  bomb 
is  a  factory  method  of  treating  leather 
with  oil  or  wax  to  make  it  as  much 
as  40  percent  more  durable  than  un- 
treated leather.  Despite  the  fact  that 
shoes  are  so  scarce  they  have  to  be 
rationed,  manufacturers  are  valiantly 
resisting  the  use  of  this  new  process.' 


Labor  unions  have  a  right  to  refuse 
to  use  labor  saving  devices  according 
to  a  decision  of  Federal  District  Judge 
A.  F.  St.  Sure  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. He  dismissed  anti-trust  indict- 
ments against  78  persons,  contractors 
and  labor  unions.  The  unions  con- 
tended that  painting  with  spray  guns 
would  cut  down  work  for  their  mem- 
bers. The  governments  charge  was 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce.  Cit- 
ing the  United  States  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  February  15,  1943  in  a 
suit  resulting  from  a  musician's  union 
ban  on  recordings  the  judge  said  that 
the  highest  court  had  decided  unions 
could  combine  to  increase  employ- 
ment by  eliminating  use  of  mechani- 
cal devices. — Cleveland  News  April  4, 
1943. 


Not  so  many  months  ago  there  was 
a  shortage  of  hogs  coming  to  the 
slaughtering  markets  from  the  farms. 
There  was  no  shortage  of  hogs  on  the 
farms.  But  hogs  were  held  back  pur- 
posely by  growers  who  wanted  higher 
prices.  There  was  a  hog  pressure  bloc 
at  work.  The  consumer  felt  it.  Butch- 
er shops  couldn't  supply  their  cus- 
tomers with  pork. 

Now  so  many  hogs  are  coming  to 
market  that  the  packing  plants  can't 
take  care  of  them  all.  The  pressure 
bloc  stood  it  as  long  as  possible.  Il 
had  to  give  in  when  the  hogs  ate  the 
farmers'  profits  up.  Feeding  corn  tc 
hungry  hogs  is  a  costly  business.  Sc 
hog  shipments  are  the  heaviest  evei 
received.  Butcher  shops  have  plent) 
of  pork. 

Many  farmers  are  writing  letters  t( 
newspapers  protesting  against  strike: 
and  slowdowns  in  war  plants.  The  pi| 
that  was  kept  away  from  market  fo 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  farme 
wanted  more  money  for  his  work— 
the  pig  represented  his  work — sym 
bolized  just  one  form  of  slowin; 
down  the  war  economy. — Chicago 
Daily  Times,  January  23,  1944. 

770,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  foo 
were  wasted  on  the  ground,  unhai 
vested,  in  1942  in  the  state  of  Cal 
fornia. — Business  Week  August  21 
1943. 
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Technology  Marches  On 

by  Research  Division  8741-1 


Do  Machines  Displace  Men? 

;TI/[ODERN  Machines  Save  Man- 
-•-'•*•  power'  was  the  somewhat  frank 
title  of  Mill  &  Factory  magazine's 
leading  article  in  its  November  1943 
issue,  sent  to  production  executives 
in  all  major  industries.  Of  course, 
this  was  not  news  to  Technocrats,  nor 
to  engineers  either.  But  the  Ameri- 
can public,  especially  those  at  work, 
still  aren't  sure  it  is  true.  So  we'll 
quote,  with  permission  of  this  leading 
Price  System  trade  magazine,  some 
of  these  cases  where  technology  is 
now  in  use  to  cut  down  man-hours. 
After  all,  why  wait  until  the  postwar 
period?  Isn't  this  the  American  way 
to  do  things? 

All  are  directly  quoted,  and  we 
leave  you  to  supply  the  comments: 
(parenthesis  and  italics  ours) . 

Use  of  Monorail.  The  instal- 
lation of  a  light  gantry  crane 
and  several  monorail  runways 
over  the  storage  space  in  a 
yard  adjoining  a  rail  siding,  per- 
mits two  men  to  do  the  heavy  un- 
loading work  previously  done  by 
16  men.  Result:  14  men  released 
for  other  work  in  the  plant. 

Use  of  Lift  Truck.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  single,  modern  high- 
lift  truck  .  .  .  efficiently  re- 
placed four  platform  (hand- 
driven)  trucks  .  .  .  The  lift  was 
able  to  stack  materials  directly 


and  quickly,  requiring  no  addi- 
tional personnel  to  help  load  and 
unload.  Result:  Four  platform 
trucks  and  their  operators  re- 
leased .  .  .  two  warehousemen 
who  previously  helped  load  and 
unload  .  .  .  were  released.  (To- 
tal of  six  men  released  by  one 
man  driving  an  automatic 
truck.) 

Car  Puller  Saves  Manpower 
...  a  stationary  hoist  mounted 
on  railroad  siding  to  serve  as 
car  puller  permits  one  man  to 
move  freight  cars  .  .  .  elimin- 
ated former  practice  of  call- 
ing a  crew  of  men.  .  .  .  Result: 
No  longer  necessary  to  take  a 
crew  of  men  from  other  duties. 

Power  Scoops.  Four  men 
with  wheelbarrows  formerly  un- 
loaded box  cars  of  bulk  ma- 
terials. .  .  .  The  installation  of 
a  power  scoop  now  permits  one 
man  to  handle  the  same  job  in 
less  time.  Result:  Three  men 
available  for  other  work. 

Broaching  Released  Men  and 
Machines.  A  special  nut  was 
being  finished  on  old  style  ma- 
chines at  the  rate  of  125  per 
day  per  machine.  This  neces- 
sitated tying  up  24  of  these 
machines  for  this  work  in  order 
to  attain  the  required  output.  A 
single  broaching  machine  set  up 
for  this  type  of  work  easily  han- 
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died  an  output  of  3,000  pieces 
per  day,  thereby  doing  the  work 
of  24  old  machines.  Result:  24 
old  machines  and  operators  made 
available  for  other  work. 

Machine  Sweeper.  It  formerly 
required  four  floor  sweepers 
using  hand  brushes  to  clean 
up  the  floor  of  a  plant  each  night. 
By  using  a  machine  sweeper,  one 
man  was  able  to  sweep  this  area 
in  half  the  time  and  do  addi- 
tional cleaning  in  an  adjoining 
building.  Result:  Three  men 
relieved  for  other  work ;  one  man 
available  half  his  time  for  sup- 
plemental cleaning  jobs. 

Special  Press  for  Tire  Rings. 
Formerly  five  workers  with  mal- 
lets drove  the  locking  rings  under 
the  wheel  rims,  when  assembling 
rubber  tired  wheels  for  combat 
vehicles.  With  this  new  press,  a 
single  workman  now  centers  the 
wheel,  pulls  a  lever,  and  four  iron 
claws  under  21  tons  pressure  are 
lowered  to  snap  the  ring  in  place. 
Result:  Four  men  released  for 
other  work;  2,500  man-days  a 
year  saved. 

Broaching  Turbine  Blades. 
The  use  of  11  modern  broaching 
machines  for  machining  turbine 
blades  permitted  the  elimination 
of  60  other  machines  and  opera- 
tors who  were  previously  doing 
the  same  job.  The  new  machines 
proved  so  efficient  that  11  addi- 
tional ones  were  installed  to  re- 
place 60  other  machines.  Results : 
98  men  and  machines  released 
for  other  work. 

Overhead    Duct    Saves    Man- 


power. When  a  new  machine 
was  installed  or  a  machine  moved 
to  another  location,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  run  conduit  lines  and  pull 
wires  before  the  machine  could 
be  put  in  operation.  This  aver- 
aged about  16  man-hours — two 
electricians  doing  8  hours  work. 
The  use  of  an  overhead  bus  duct 
system  and  pre-cut  and  wired 
connecting  circuits  permitted  one 
man  to  do  the  job  in  about  one 
hour.  Result:  15  man-hours 
saved  on  each  machine  installa- 
tion. 

Machine  Replaces  8  Lathes. 
The  installation  of  a  6-spindle 
automatic  screw  machine  for  use 
in  turning  out  .  .  .  quantities  of 
coupling  parts,  permitted  a  com- 
pany to  turn  over  8  lathes,  pre- 
viously used  to  make  these  parts, 
to  another  department  .  .  .  Re- 
sults: Eight  machines  and  7 
operators  released  for  other 
work.  The  (1)  operator  left  to 
run  the  new  machine  could  at  the 
same  time  handle  work  on  ad- 
joining machines. 

Centralized  Lubrication.  By 
this  system  all  bearings  are  lubri- 
cated in  less  than  10  minutes 
from  one  safe  central  point.  It 
does  not  overlook  isolated  or  in- 
accessible bearings,  and  it  elim- 
inates outage  time  for  bearing  re- 
pairs which  may  have  been  neces- 
sary by  hit-or-miss  methods  by 
hand.  Result:  One  man  lubri- 
cates more  bearings  than  ten 
men. 

Nine  Operators  Instead  of 
Forty-One.   Nine  6-spindle  auto- 
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matic  machines  with  one  opera- 
tor each  are  able  to  produce  the 
same  output  of  airplane  engine 
cylinder  sleeves  as  45  single  spin- 
dle machines.  Result:  A  saving 
of  39  operators.  (Nice  work, 
that!) 

5  Million  Man-Hours  Saved. 
The  substitution  of  a  powder 
metallurgy  technique  for  ortho- 
dox machining  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  small  part  in 
.  .  .  quantities,  results  in  a  sav- 
ing of  5,000,000  man-hours  per 
year.  A  few  presses  to  be  used 
for  the  new  process,  released  an 
entire  machine  department  and 
its  operators  for  other  work.  Re- 
sults: 5  million  man-hours  saved. 

Use  of  Tumbler  in  Metal 
Spraying.  It  took  an  operator 
one  day  to  spray  molten  alumi- 
num on  small  parts  arranged  on 
wooden  racks.  By  putting  these 
parts  in  a  tumbler  which  kept 
them  agitated  so  that  all  surfaces 
were  exposed  to  the  spray  of  mol- 
ten aluminum,  the  operator  was 
able  to  spray  1,000  parts  in  12 
minutes.  By  this  means  he  was 
able  to  produce  the  entire  output 
of  himself  and  three  other  opera- 
tors in  less  than  1  hour.  Result: 
Three  men  available  for  other 
work;  one  man  available  for  7 
hours  work  of  another  kind  each 
day. 

Welded  Construction.  In  the 
automotive  field,  the  construction 
of  a  huge  tractor-scraper  unit 
was  made  possible  by  arc  weld- 
ing. In  addition  to  cutting  equip- 
ment investment  almost  in  half, 


and  reducing  the  cost  per  yard 
of  material  moved  by  approxi- 
mately 54  percent,  two  units  of 
this  type  require  7  less  men  than 
comparable  equipment  of  shovel, 
trucks  and  bulldozer.  Result: 
Seven  men  available  for  other 
work. 

We  want  to  point  out  three  impor- 
tant factors  in  this  list,  chosen  at 
random  from  many  more  examples  of 
producing  more  by  working  human 
toil  less  and  technology  more. 

First,  with  one  exception  (the  pow- 
der metallurgy)  no  basically  new 
technological  methods  were  men- 
tioned, only  examples  of  advantages 
in  using  machines  already  developed. 
Brand  new  techniques  such  as  elec- 
tronics, powder  metals,  plastics,  con- 
tinuous-flow, etc.,  would  put  these 
machines  on  a  not-so-startling  basis. 

Second,  in  each  case  the  company 
must  get  its  investment  out  of  the 
new  equipment,  so  the  machinery 
must  be  used  at  a  higher  load-factor 
than  hand  tools  and  methods,  to  jus- 
tify themselves. 

Third,  in  every  instance  no  mention 
was  made  of  gun,  shell,  explosive,  or 
other  purely  war  products  these  ma- 
chines were  used  for  to  replace  the 
toil  and  sweat  of  expensive,  inefficient 
man-hours.  In  other  words,  these  are 
plants  producing  essentially  the  same 
products  for  peacetime,  civilian  con- 
sumers, in  that  postwar  America 
where  business  has  made  glowing 
promises  of  a  helicopter  in  every  gar- 
age and  a  job  ...  or  maybe  Mill  & 
Factory  should  not  have  been  so 
frank. 
TECHNOLOGY  MARCHES  ON! 
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A  Primer  of  Technocracy 

PRELUDE  TO  THE  POWER  AGE 
BY  EDUCATION  DIVISION  8741-1 


In  the  first  part  of  this  three  part  acticle  we  outlined  the  fundamental 
role  which  energy  plays  in  all  life  on  this  earth.  The  progression  of 
man  from  savagery  to  the  Handicraft-Agrarian  stage  of  social  life  was 
traced  briefly.  From  the  very  beginning  man  has  been  dependent  upon 
energy.  For  thousands  of  years  he  lived  in  an  environment  of  natural 
scarcity  because  his  ability  to  produce  was  held  down  to  the  output 
possible  with  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  Then  came  the  re-discovery 
of  America  and  the  first  practical  steam  engine.  The  stage  was  all 
set  and  the  curtain  rose  on  the  industrial  revolution. 


Great  Events  Or  Great  Men 

On  October  12,  1492  Columbus 
touched  land  on  the  island  of  Guan- 
ahani  in  the  West  Indies.  That  was 
451  years  ago.  The  three  small  car- 
avels driven  by  the  energy  of  the  wind 
with  which  he  navigated  the  un- 
charted sea  and  the  crude  astrolabe 
employed  to  estimate  latitude  and 
longitude  typified  the  simple  science 
of  that  day. 

It  was  the  age  of  Leonardo  de 
Vinci,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Gilbert,  Vesalius  and  Gutenberg.  The 
first  principles  of  modern  science 
were  just  emerging  from  out  of  the 
long  medieval  night.  It  was  an  age  of 
human  toil  and  scarcity. 

Columbus'  re-discovery  of  America 
did  not  bring  about  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  men  lived.  It 
added  nothing  to  his  mastery  of 
energy  conversion.  Production,  ex- 
change and  communication  went  on 
much  as  before  in  Europe.  The  same 
methods  of  living  and  working  were 


introduced  in  America  and  continued 
unchanged  for  almost  300  years  more. 
The  Kingdoms  of  the  old  world 
scrambled  for  possessions  in  the  new. 
Colony  after  colony  was  established 
here.  Generation  after  generation  of 
men  and  women  grew  to  maturity  and 
decayed  early  in  an  environment  of 
incessant  toil,  struggle  and  ever-pre- 
sent natural  scarcity.  Life  was  a  hand 
to  mouth  existence  for  the  great 
majority.  On  the  surface  and  under 
the  ground  of  this  new  country  were 
rich  deposits  of  natural  resources. 
There  were  sleeping  giants  of  energy 
in  the  land. 

The  early  Americans  however  lack- 
ed the  knowledge  and  methods  to  take 
advantage  of  this  wealth.  The  white 
population  increased  slowly  and  col- 
onization and  exploration  went  on 
apace.  Yet  there  was  little  change  in 
the  way  men  lived.  America  had 
promised  much  in  the  minds  of  men, 
but  physically  it  yielded  little  except 
a  change  of  taskmasters. 
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ing  Out  The  Old,  Ring  In  The  New 
On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  284 
years  after  Columbus  touched  upon 
the  outposts  of  America  the  Liberty 
Bell  rang  out  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
British  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
proclaim  American  independence  from 
England.  This  historic  occasion  like 
the  achievement  of  Columbus  prom- 
ised much  in  the  minds  of  men  but 
yielded  little  except  a  change  of  task- 
masters and  a  new  set  of  abstract 
«  ideals. 
However,  on  the  eighth  of  March 
in  that  same  year,  just  103  days  be- 
fore America  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence from  England  an  event  oc- 
curred that  marked  the  highest  point 
up  to  then  in  the  progression  of  man- 
kind. On  that  day  the  firm  of  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt  tested  the  first  practical, 


single  acting  steam  engine  in  pump- 
ing water  out  of  a  coal  mine.  It 
worked!  This  event  introduced  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  means 
whereby  man  lived,  for  it  stepped  up 
his  ability  to  use  energy  many  times, 
and  signalized  his  major  victory  so 
far  over  the  yoke  of  the  past. 

At  the  scene  of  the  test  Matthew 
Boulton  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
his  partner  James  Watt:  'Mr.  Watt  I 
hope  and  flatter  myself  that  we  are 
at  the  eve  of  a  fortune.'  These  words 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  industrial 
revolution  then  being  ushered  in.  Like 
the  few  preceding  high  points  in  the 
history  of  mankind  this  scene  was 
pregnant  with  a  meaning  which  has 
steadily  increased  through  succeeding 
generations. 

Next  Issue:  America  On  The  Go 


Belief  Is  Not  Knowledge 


'The  mightiest  fact  of  modern  times 
that  man  now  can  build  machines 
do  enough  work,  and  has  enough 
scientific  mastery  of  nature's  forces 
and  materials,  to  lessen  his  poverty. 
Still  more  productive  machinery  and 
still  more  facts  are  certain  to  appear. 
. . .  Not  long  ago  no  more  goods  could 
be  produced  than  could  be  created 
by  the  muscles  of  men  and  animals, 
with  slight  help  from  wind  and  water. 
Now  electricity,  steam  and  petroleum 
— engine  muscles — do  immense  work. 
Now  precise  facts  about  soil,  metals, 
livestock,  about  all  sorts  of  things, 
have  taken  the  place  of  guesswork  .  .  . 
Human  mastery  of  nature  is  far  from 
complete,  but  it  has  multiplied  many 
times  in  the  last  two  or  three  gen- 


erations. Man's  mastery  of  himself 
has  some  distance  to  go,  too.' — 
Wheeler  McMillen,  editor  of  Farm 
Journal  magazine,  in  Jan.  1944  issue. 
(He  is  the  leader  of  Farm  Chemurgy 
movement) 

'We  are  getting  to  a  point  where  be- 
liefs and  opinions  are  having  less  and 
less  effect  on  the  world's  activities, 
but  where  technological  progress  and 
the  great  increase  of  technical  depart- 
ments in  government  .  .  .  are  begin- 
ning to  impress  even  the  public  with 
the  fact  that  knowledge  rather  than 
belief  is  needed  to  make  the  world  go 
round  .  .  .  this  technological  age 
where  the  job  rules,  where  results 
count.' — William  B.  Stout,  Industrial 
Designer,  in  Petroleum  World,  1/43. 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

WILL  THE  'OKIES*  RETURN? 

by  Pvt.  Arland  R.  Meade 


Out  Where  The  Tall  Corn  Grows 

A  N  Iowa  farmer  has  produced  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  support  of 
Technocracy's  analysis  and  predic- 
tions, according  to  a  news  release  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion gave  him  an  award  for  his  ac- 
complishment, the  first  award  of  its 
kind.  Technocracy  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  award,  but  the  evidence 
by  any  other  name  would  be  just  as 
technocratic.  Here  is  the  story. 

Ralph  Childs,  of  Manchester,  Iowa 
made  a  very  simple  and  fundamental 
step.  Last  year  he  traded  two  good 
flesh  and  blood  hired  men  for  10,200 
kilowatt  hours.  These  'electrical  hired 
men'  did  not  sit  down;  they  did  not 
get  sick;  they  did  not  waste  time 
arguing  politics,  or  anything  else. 
They  did  not  take  holidays  with  or 
without  pay;  they  did  not  strike;  they 
never  had  sore  or  tired  muscles. 

In  fact  they  cooperated  so  well  that 
as  compared  to  the  previous  year  Mr. 
Childs  farmed  80  more  acres ;  doubled 
the  farm  pig  production;  kept  twice 
as  many  laying  hens;  brooded  500 
more  chicks;  produced  7000  more 
pounds  of  butterfat;  yielded  5,480 
dozen  more  eggs;  kept  45  more  beef 
animals. 

Successful  Farming  in  its  January, 
1944  issue  summed  it  up  as  follows: 


'In  short,  the  production  of  food 
units  has  jumped  370  percent  on  the 
average.'  Electrification  of  the  Childs 
farm  had  brought  such  an  increase 
in  production  with  such  decrease  in 
manpower  used  that  the  REA  gave 
Mr.  Childs  a  new  award,  and  spread 
the  news  by  press  and  radio  to  every 
state  in  the  union. 

The  use  of  extraneous  energy,  that 
is,  energy  derived  from  inanimate 
sources  had  produced  almost  four 
times  as  much  food  as  before  and  at 
the  same  time  had  freed  two  men  for 
the  armed  forces.  This  is  all  to  the 
good. 

Keep  What  Home  Fires  Burning? 

But  there  comes  a  day  of  peace. 
And,  do  the  two  displaced  men  come 
back  to  resume  their  jobs?  What 
jobs?  The  pumping  of  water  for  the 
cattle,  a  job  which  is  being  done  by 
electric  power  at  a  minute  fraction 
of  the  former  cost?  The  mixing  of 
feed,  which  is  being  done  by  fast- 
mixing  machines  operated  by  electric- 
ity? The  sawing  of  wood?  Turning 
a  grindstone  for  sharpening  tools? 

No,  they  cannot  resume  jobs  that 
are  non-existent.  Thanks  to  electrical 
energy,  the  farmer  is  producing  much 
more  with  much  less  human  labor. 
There  is  no  need  to  rehire  the  dis- 
placed workers. 
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Try  the  neighboring  farms?  Same 
story.  Well,  get  out  of  the  dairy,  the 
poultry  houses,  out  to  the  bigger 
farms  where  there  is  open  field  work? 
Surely  the  long  furrows  are  not  elec- 
trified? 

No,  not  entirely,  but  in  America 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  use  of 
extraneous  energy.  No  longer  are 
millions  of  men  used  to  drive  and  care 
for  millions  of  horses  and  mules,  for 
tractors,  using  extraneous  energy 
from  fuel  oil  are  rapidly  eliminating 
the  less  efficient  equine  horsepower. 
From  the  first  year  of  World  War 
one  to  the  first  year  of  World  War 
two  nearly  12,000,000  of  our  horse 
and  mule  population  disappeared. 
Their  work  is  being  done  by  fewer 
than  2,000,000  tractors.  The  'Giddy- 
ap-Whoa'  jobs  are  rapidly  receding 
into  that  limbo  where  went  the  'Man 
With  The  Hoe',  the  'long  line  skinner' 
and  the  itinerant  harvest  hand. 

Perhaps  our  disemployed  farm 
hands  can  all  go  down  to  the  Sunny 
South  and  get  jobs  picking  cotton? 
Surely  this  is  a  job  that  no  machine 
will  ever  do — so  we  have  been  told. 
Can  they?  Echo  answers,  NO!  Years 
of  experimenting  have  been  done  on 
this  tough  problem  and  more  than  one 
successful  machine  has  been  built. 
On  a  California  plantation  (beg  par- 
don, ranch) ,  machine  picking  cost 
$1.00  per  500  pound  bale  while  hand 
picking  cost  $32.00.  Can  labor  com- 
pete with  this  machine  under  a  Price 
ii    System? 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  is 
all  set  to  start  producing  two-row 
and  one-row  cotton  pickers  as  soon  as 

ar  needs  of  critical  metals  are  re- 


laxed. Other  companies  are  also  set 
to  produce  cotton  pickers  as  soon  as 
priorities  will  permit.  At  the  same 
time  major  changes  are  being  made  in 
cotton  ginning.  King  Cotton's  throne 
has  long  been  shaky.  It  will  fall  com- 
pletely when  American  armed  might, 
created  and  backed  by  American 
technology,  topples  the  thrones  of  the 
fascist  states  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Tomorrow,  Today  Will  Be  Yesterday 
Should  our  farm  workers  turn  to 
the  city  they  will  find  the  same  trend 
at  work,  the  displacement  of  human 
labor  by  extraneous  energy,  long  ago 
predicted  as  certain  by  Technocracy. 
Successful  Farming  stated  that  the 
Childs  farm  at  Manchester,  Iowa  'ex- 
perienced a  revolution-bloodless,  but 
as  significant  futurewise  as  the  con- 
tests of  the  liberals  in  Spain  or  the 
fateful  march  of  the  hitlerites  into  Po- 
land.' 

Correct,  and  it  is  but  a  start.  Ralph 
Childs  farmed  80  more  acres  last  year 
with  less  labor.  That's  the  only  way 
it  can  be  done.  Power  farming,  high 
power  farming,  will  bring  about  the 
consolidation  of  large  tracts  of  land 
into  one  operational  whole.  Agro- 
technological  farms  25  miles  square 
are  perfectly  feasible.  There,  close 
to  the  source  materials,  in  an  agro- 
chemical  city  in  the  center  of  the  area, 
the  products  of  the  soil  will  be  proc- 
essed into  plastics,  industrial  alcohol, 
synthetic  rubber  and  so  on  through 
the  list  of  products  our  science  and 
technology  can  create  for  America, 
when  the  yoke  of  price  and  profit 
have  been  removed. 

The  two  displaced  workers  on  the 
Childs  farm  are  but  two  of  millions 
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in  the  same  boat.  They  have  millions 
of  brothers  in  the  urban  areas.  If 
they  will  read  through  the  factual 
analysis  as  given  in  the  Technocracy 
Study  Course  they  will  see  how  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  created  a 
problem  that  is  new  under  the  sun, 
and  which  cannot  be  solved  at  a  price 
for  a  profit.  The  extension  of  science 
into  the  social  field  will  not  only  re- 
move the  problem  but  will  make 
America  a  land  of  peace  and  abun- 
dance. All  labor  as  well  as  the  farm 
worker  has  no  other  salvation. 

The  first  step  in  that  direction  is  the 


Total  Conscription  of  all  resources 
and  manpower  into  a  unified  and  effi- 
cient war  effort.  Total  Conscription 
for  war  will  provide  the  groundwork 
for  the  transition  to  peace  without  the 
crisis — a  dangerous  one — of  many 
millions  of  unemployed,  urban  and 
rural,  roving  our  land  seeking  food 
and  shelter. 

Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money  With  Na- 
tional Service  From  All  and  Profit 
to  None  is  the  only  program  that  will 
prevent  a  nation  of  'Okies'  in  the  not 
so  distant  future. 


More  Of  The  Same 


A  case  cited  (in  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  annual  re- 
port) is  that  of  a  farmer  in  Cherokee 
County,  Georgia,  who  spent  6  hours  a 
day  pumping  and  carrying  water  for 
4,800  chickens. 

'With  electric  service  he  increased 
his  flock  to  15,000  chickens.  His 
electric  pump  brings  the  water  to 
them  and  he  has  nearly  all  his  time 
free  for  other  farm  tasks.'  .  .  . 

'Electricity,'  the  report  states,  'has 
in  many  areas  helped  break  produc- 
tion bottlenecks,  especially  where  the 
pinch  was  felt  in  the  exodus  of  skilled 
dairy  and  general  farm  hands.  .  .  .' 

The  reports  also  calls  attention  to 
the  substantial  increase  in  average 
farm  consumption  of  electricity, 
which  average  increase  was  14  kilo- 
watt-hours from  June,  1942,  to  June 
1943.  In  heavy  food-producing  states 
the  average  increase  per  farm  went  as 
high  as  26  kilowatt-hours  in  some 
cases. 


Although  large-scale  construction 
was  virtually  halted  in  the  summer 
of  1942  because  of  the  shortage  of 
materials,  the  number  of  consumers 
served  by  REA  borrowers  increased 
more  than  60,000,  or  6.17  per  cent, 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1943. 

The  increase,  raising  to  1,041,000 
the  total  number  served,  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  farm  connections, 
authorized  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  stimulate  greater  foor  pro- 
duction.— U.S.D.A.  Release. 


'If  America  is  to  avoid  unemploy- 
ment and  depression  at  the  end  of  the 
war  she  must  find  some  way  of  in- 
creasing production  by  $50,000,000,- 
000  over  what  it  was  in  1939.  We 
have  not  the  ghost  of  a  blueprint  tc 
guide  us.' — Leon  Henderson.  How 
about  Total  Conscription? 
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In  The  Question  Box 

BY  EDUCATION  DIVISION  8741-1 


This  department  consists  of  actu- 
al questions  asked  and  answered 
at  Technocracy  meetings,  plus 
those  sent  in  by  readers. 

r\  0  you  know  of  any  other  way  of 
■^^  of  living  besides  the  system 
where  the  people  pay  parasites  to 
force  the  people  to  obey  the  parasites. 
A.D. 

Yes  we  do!  But  first  let  us  clearly 
understand  what  we  both  mean  by 
parasites.  You  mean  the  kind  of 
parasite  that  lives  off  another  body — 
people  that  live  without  effort  off 
profits,  people  that  live  through  use- 
less occupations,  and  people  that  live 
by  outright  crime  and  deception. 
These  are  the  social  parasites  and  we 
will  deal  with  them  later  in  our  an- 
swer, but  first  let  us  point  out  that 
in  relationship  to  our  consumption  of 
energy  all  of  us  Americans  are  para- 
sites on  the  raw  materials,  energy  and 
technology  of  this  Continent.  This  is 
not  said  in  a  derogatory  manner.  It  is 
just  a  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that 
none  of  us  return  to  society  an  equiv- 
alent in  the  energy  or  materials  we 
consume. 

This  is  because  we  are  a  technologi- 
cal society  and  physical  wealth  on 
this  Continent  is  not  produced  by  our 
physical  effort.  Ninety  eight  percent 
of  all  energy  used  as  power  in  indus- 
try today  in  America,  is  derived  from 
sources  outside  the  human  body.  The 


role  of  human  labor  in  production 
and  transportation  is  supervisory,  at- 
tendant, or  accessory  to  the  machine 
itself. 

Technology  and  the  conversion  of 
energy  for  industrial  use  are  an  out- 
growth of  that  body  of  knowledge 
called  science.  Scientific  knowledge 
grew  up  slowly  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  was  contributed  to  by  count- 
less known  and  unknown  individuals. 
It  can  be  said  that  science  is  common 
property.  Today  in  America  our  so- 
cial structure  has  reached  a  point  of 
development  where  it  is  a  fact  that 
all  of  us  are  parasites  on  the  past, 
are  beneficiaries  of  natural  wealth 
created  in  the  past  plus  the  advance 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

This  is  not  meant  to  condone  the 
anti-social  activities  of  those  you  call 
parasites.  They  will  presently  be 
liquidated  along  with  the  rest  of  us 
if  all  of  us  North  Americans  don't 
get  our  heads  together  and  agree  to 
adopt  a  scientific  design  for  operat- 
ing all  social  activities. 

When  we  do  that  A.D.  we  will  have 
'another  way  of  living'  much  better 
for  all  than  our  present  system.  And, 
such  a  design  is  all  worked  out. 


Isn't  Total  Conscription  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  Germany  and  Japan 
have?  G.  B. 

No!  It's  exactly  the  opposite.  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  conscription  of 
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men  and  women  alone  for  the  benefit 
of  wealth  and  privilege. 

Total  Conscription  includes  every- 
body. It  means  National  Service 
From  All  and  Profits  to  None.  No 
individual  or  group  is  exempt.  It's  a 
case  of  all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 
All  fascist  countries  have  conscription 
of  labor,  but  no  fascist  country  has 
Total  Conscription. 


If  as  you  say,  America  has  the 
lion's  share  of  all  the  World's  natural 
resources,  would  it  not  make  future 
wars  impossible  if  we  kept  the  present 
war  going  until  the  resources  of  all 
our  enemies  are  completely  gone? 
J.H. 

You  forget  that  as  large  as  Amer- 
ica's resources  are  they  are  not  limit- 
less. If  we  kept  this  war  up  long 
enough  the  United  States  would  find 
itself  impoverished.  Even  now  the 
end  of  our  known  oil  and  high  grade 
iron  ore  is  in  sight.  We  must  con- 
serve our  non-replaceable  resources. 
But  of  course  business  does  not  recog- 
nize this  fact.  The  question  is  do  we 
want  good  business  or  a  quick  vic- 
tory. 


Is  there  a  possibility  that  the  Rus- 
sian system  may  drift  into  Techno- 
cracy? R.  C. 

Russia  still  has  a  Price  System  but 
it  has  installed  a  controlled  area 
technology.  All  of  Russia's  accom- 
plishments are  due  to  this  technology 
and  not  to  the  ideology  of  its  com- 
munism. Scarcity  still  exists  in  Rus- 
sia, but  as  and  when  the  per  capita 
conversion  of  energy  in  Russia  reach- 
es a  certain  level  it  will  abolish  scarc- 


ity and  Russia  will  have  to  adopt  a 
Technocratic  system.  It  will  be  easier 
for  Russia  to  change  over  than  for  us, 
but  they  will  not  reach  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 


Will  Technocracy  when  put  into 
operation  reduce  the  selfishness  of 
the  people?   E.  N. 

It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
selfishness.  If  you  mean  a  normal 
amount  of  self  interest  which  does  not 
have  an  anti-social  effect,  then,  no. 
If  you  mean  hoggishness,  then,  yes. 
You  can't  blame  people  for  trying  to 
get  ahead  under  the  Price  System.  It 
means  economic  security.  In  a  tech- 
nological control  the  present  driving 
type  of  incentive  to  escape  economic 
insecurity  wouldn't  arise.  Economic 
security  from  birth  to  death  would 
be  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  as  a 
right  of  citizenship.  The  acquisitive 
instinct  would  then  be  diverted  into 
more  socially  useful  channels,  such  as 
the  desire  to  excel.  This  is  a  powerful 
urge,  but  doesn't  get  you  very  far 
under  the  Price  System.  Also  in  a 
technological  control  individual  initia- 
tive would  for  the  first  time  be  free 
to  express  itself  since  all  citizens 
would  be  guaranteed  equal  opportun- 
ity to  demonstrate  their  ability. 


i 
i 


If  the  American  people  are  driven 
to  action  by  collective  necessity  what 
will  they  do  and  how  do  you  know 
they  will  do  that?  G.  A. 

We  don't  know  what  the  people  will 
do.  That's  just  the  trouble.  If  we  did 
know  for  sure  it  would  either  be  use- 
less to  state  the  social  and  war  prob- 
lem, or  unnecessary.  If  we  knew  they 
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were  going  to  kick  over  the  apple  cart 
and  commit  mass  hari-kiri  there 
wouldn't  be  any  sense  in  wasting  our 
time.  We'd  be  out  looking  for  a  safe 
spot.  If  we  were  sure  they  would 
adopt  Total  Conscription  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  talk  about  it.  Technoc- 
racy is  an  educational  movement,  not 
an  organization  of  prophets.  There 
is  a  big  job  to  do.  Why  not  pitch  in 
and  help? 


Just  how  do  you  figure  that  Total 
Zonscription  will  guarantee  the  future 
)f  America?   E.F. 

By  eliminating  the  threat  of  fascism 
rom  without  and  the  danger  of  fas- 
:ism  from  within.  With  the  threat  of 
ascism  removed  social  change  can 
hen  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner, 
fhis  will  enable  us  to  cope  with  the 


problems  of  the  postwar  period  more 
effectually. 

Price  System  methods  failed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  long  depres- 
sion. Now  we  are  waging  total  war 
with  Price  System  methods.  Victory 
will  come  in  spite  of  their  use  and 
not  because  of  them.  It  will  come 
because  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  sol- 
diers at  the  front  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  technology  at  home.  Then 
after  the  war  we  will  come  face  to 
face  with  the  perilous  post-war  period 
with  nothing  but  Price  System  meth- 
ods to  lean  upon.  That  sort  of  out- 
look is  very  dismal,  indeed. 

Total  Conscription  will  dispense 
with  Price  System  methods  for  the 
duration.  That's  how  it  will  guarantee 
the  future  of  America. 

Note  To  Our  Readers 

Send  in  your  questions  we'll  do  our 
best  to  answer  them. 


One  day  a  doctor,  an  engineer  and 
politician  were  arguing  which  of 
heir  professions  was  the  oldest.  The 
loctor  said:  'Mine  is  the  oldest  pro- 
ession  because  the  Bible  records  that 
Ive  was  created  from  one  of  Adam's 
ibs.  That  was  a  surgical  operation.' 
You're  behind  the  times,'  said  the 
ngineer,  'my  profession  is  much 
Ider.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  it  says 
lat  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos, 
hat  was  an  engineering  achieve- 
ient.' 

'Just  a  minute,'  exclaimed  the 
olitician.  'I  have  the  edge  on  both 
f  you.  The  doctor  may  have  per- 
)rmed  the   first  operation   and  my 


friend,  the  engineer,  may  have 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  But  who 
do  you  think  created  that  chaos?' 


Describing  the  results  of  bombing 
on  modern  industrial  cities  in  this 
war  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  for  June  4,  1943  states  '.  .  .  this 
is  a  civilization  dominated  more  by 
the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
than  by  the  arithmetical  laws  of  in- 
terest.' For  an  explanation  of  this 
physical  law  consult  Technocracy 
Study  Course  Book,  pages  39  to  50, 
also  Introduction  to  Technocracy 
page  5. 
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MONKEYS  AIN'T  SO  DUMB! 

Three  monkeys  sat  in  a  cocoanut  tree, 

Discussing  things  as  they're  said  to  be; 

Said  one  to  the  others,  Now,  listen,  you  two, 

There's  a  certain  rumor  that  can't  be  true 

That  man  descended  from  our  noble  race. 

The  very  idea.   It's  a  bare  disgrace. 

No  monkey  ever  deserted  his  wife, 

And  you've  never  known  a  mother  monk 

To  leave  the  babies  with  others  to  bunk, 

Or  pass  them  from  one  to  another, 

Till  they  scarcely  know  who  is  their  mother. 

And  another  thing:  You'll  never  see 

A  monk  build  a  fence  'round  a  cocoanut 

tree, 
And  let  the  cocoanuts  go  to  waste, 
Forbidding  all  others  a  taste. 
Why,  if  I  put  a  fence  around  this  tree, 
Starvation  would  force  you  to  steal  from 

me! 
Here's  another  thing  a  monk  won't  do: 
Co  out  at  night  and  get  on  a  stew, 
Or  use  a  gun,  or  club,  or  knife, 
To  take  some  other  monkey's  life. 
Yes,  man  descended,  the  ornery  cuss, 
But,  brothers,  he  didn't  descend  from  us. 
— From  Desert  Salute 
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'Whether  in  cities  or  on  the  land, 
the  millions  of  restless  unemployed 
Americans  challenge  us  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  to  meet  the  prob-  ] 
lem  they  represent.    It  is  a  problem 
that  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  our 
world  troubles.  For  we  are  in  a  world 
revolution.   We  are  passing  from  our 
age-old  era  of  scarcity  to  an  era  of 
abundance  made  available  to  us  by 
our  marvelous  scientific  achievements 
in  the  field  of  production.    The  con- 
flict in  the  world  today  both  within 
our    nation    and    without,    is    man's 
struggle  for  mastery  of  his  own  ma- 
chines.  These  unemployed  people  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  land  are  crumbs 
of   the   machine — of   modern    large- 1 
scale  production.  They  are  what  they  1 
are  because  our  generation  has  not! 
learned  to  live  with  abundance,  and 
until  mankind  has  learned  how  to  do 
this,   we   shall   have   unemployment 
distress,  revolution,  and  WAR.' 
R.  M.  Evans,  U.S., 
Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  conference 
in  July,  1941. 


'When  everybody  is  working  it  is 
not  hard  to  be  a  statesman.'  Samuel 
Grafton,  Chicago  Sun  12/18/43. 


Private  business  persisted  in  sell) 
ing  materials  of  war  to  Japan.  Firs) 
quarter  of  1941,  U.  S.  sent  Japaij 
8,314,000  pounds  of  lead;  1,097,00) 
barrels  of  gasoline;  also  copper  anil 
machinery,  in  some  cases  tripling  tfai 
exports  of  the  same  period  in  194(j 
This  was  good  business. 

'It  may  be  that  in  its  widest  sens 
on   its  material  side  history   is  tlj 
story  of  mans  increasing  ability 
control  energy.'  James  Fairgrieve,  :| 
Geography  and  World  Power,  1911 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOOU 


TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 


WHERE? 


WHAT? 

k  Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
novement  with  an  American  program  which 

become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
10  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
ilsewhere. 

k  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
bartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
>f  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
mndred. 

k  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
>olitical  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
»r  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
acy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
lonations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
pread  membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
acy  are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ies,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
'nly  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
ence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
rhich  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
;  iection. 

r  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
lilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
d,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 

ice. 


I  alance. 

IVHEREt 


r  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
ocracy  in  almost  every  State,  and  in  ad- 
ition  there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
'anama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
ther  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's 
)ry  Program  with  any  interested  people 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 


WHO? 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as 
Technocracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  nation-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  country.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elec- 
tive political  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American -yon 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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The  Four  Freedoms— Whose? 

by  Alice  Langan 


Perhaps  sometime  in  the  future  some  student  will  pore  over  the  social 
cords  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  Century.    He  will  consider  the 

thousands  of  facts  illuminating  the  actual  operations  of  our  system 
)  today.    He  will  wonder  how  any  people  could  be  so  unheeding  of,  and 

>lind  to,  the  social  phenomena  of  their  own  time. 

The  answer  is  propaganda.    Facts  are  not  easy  to  uncover  and  the 

propaganda  of  the  Price  System  is  ever  present  to  distract  our  atten- 
•  Fion.  Here  is  a  mechanized  army  of  facts  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
:  jreat,  unrealized  concepts  of  the  Four  Freedoms.    We  cannot  afford 

\o  wait  for  the  future  to  learn  about  the  present.    Here  are  the  facts 

ibout  the  Four  Freedoms.    Count  them,  one  by  one. 


four  Times  Zero  Is  Zero 

JJINCE  the  Four  Freedoms  have 
**}  been  played  up  for  us  on  Norman 
Rockwell's  four  famous  paintings  and 
.ince  they  have  been  immortalized  on 
*  penny  stamp,  we've  all  got  a  mental 
concept  of  what  these  freedoms  are. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  'Freedom'? 
2an  we  define  it?  Since  it  is  an  ab- 
;tract  concept  and  means  one  thing 
o  you  and  a  different  thing  to  me, 
here  can  be  no  agreement  as  to  what 
he  word  itself  means.  Freedom  can 
nean  anything  we  want  it  to  mean 
vithout  having  any  relationship  to 
'hings  and  events  in  the  physical 
rvorld.  However,  since  we  are  limiting 
)ur  choice  of  freedoms  to  four; 
lamely,  Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedom 
)f  Religion,  Freedom  from  Want  and 
7reedom  from  Fear,  we  are  narrow- 
ng  our  choice. 

To  retain  or  achieve  these  Four 
"reedoms,  we've  got  to  connect  them 
jp  with  the  Price  System  under  which 
ve  live,  and  the  definition  of  a  Price 


System  is  exact  and  clear,  as  follows: 
A  Price  System  is  any  social 
system  whatsoever  that  effects  its 
distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices  by  means   of  a  system   of 
trade  or  commerce  based  on  com- 
modity valuation  and  employing 
any    form    of    debt    tokens,    or 
money,  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Do  we  live  under  that  kind  of  a  sys- 
tem today?    I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  we  do. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  fighting  for 
the  Four  Freedoms;  that  we  are  fight- 
ing to  'preserve'  them.  If  the  Four 
Freedoms  have  become  our  slogan, 
our  battle  cry,  they  must  indeed  be 
desirable;  we  must  be  willing  to  hang 
onto  them  at  all  costs  and  preserve 
them  for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them. 

Did  we  ever  look  at  the  facts  to 
see  how  much  of  those  Four  Free- 
doms we  have  had  in  the  past?  Let's 
take  a  look  at  these  freedoms  as  we 
have  had  them  in  America  under  the 
operation  of  a  Price  System. 


FOR  MAY-JUNE,   1944 


A  fact  is  a  close  agreement  of  a 
series  of  observations  of  the  same 
phenomenon. 

Unlike  the  abstract  concepts  of  the 
Four  Freedoms,  a  fact  has  exactly 
the  same  significance  to  all  of  us. 

Freedom  of  Speech 

Dr.  Theodore  Schultz,  recently  of 
Iowa  State  College,  was  dismissed 
from  the  faculty  because  he  dared  to 
state  that  oleomargarine  was  as  good 
as  butter.  He  has  made  'revolu- 
tionary' statements  before,  but  this 
one  ran  smack  into  the  big  butter  in- 
dustry. Freedom  of  Speech  cost 
Schultz  his  job. 

We  are  still  teaching  our  children 
by  the  spoken  and  written  word  the 
'glory'  of  work  in  this  day  of  tech- 
nology. We  have  been  so  successful 
in  instilling  in  them  the  principles  of 
fascism,  based  on  the  use  of  human 
toil  and  hand  tool  methods,  that  some 
750,000  children  under  16  years  of 
age  are  at  present  holding  full-time 
jobs.  To  those  who  dare  to  give  them 
the  facts  about  America,  to  demon- 
strate that  human  toil  and  hand  tool 
methods  have  been  on  their  way  out 
for  25  years,  it  means  social  or  eco- 
nomic ostracism.  Freedom  of  Speech 
is  for  those  who  uphold  the  status 
quo. 

Freedom  of  Speech  and  the  press 
originally  meant  the  right  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  to  buy  type,  presses 
and  paper  and  print  their  favored 
'opinions.'  It  was  more  of  a  political 
than  a  commercial  freedom  when  the 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
was  written.  Now,  we  all  know  that 
the  major  newspapers  are  organs  of 


propaganda  for  business  interests. 

Freedom  of  Speech — what  has  il 
meant  to  the  children  of  our  greal 
nation  ?  What  have  they  been  taught? 
Have  they  ever  learned  that  America 
has  the  lion's  share  of  the  world's 
known  natural  resources;  76  percenl 
of  the  skilled  personnel;  great  in- 
stallations of  horsepower  of  energy 
and  only  9  percent  of  the  world's 
population?  No,  of  course  not!  The) 
are  conditioned  by  their  text  books 
early  in  life  in  the  'business'  psy 
chology,  with  examples  such  as  this 
If  a  cow  gives  10  quarts  of  milk  i 
day  and  each  quart  sells  for  10  cents 
how  much  money  would  you  receiver 
Never  are  they  conditioned  by  theii 
text  books  to  solve  the  problem  fron 
a  distribution  point  of  view;  for  ex 
ample:  If  a  cow  gives  10  quarts  o: 
milk  a  day  and  one  quart  feeds  on( 
baby,  how  many  babies  can  one  cov 
feed? 


Freedom  of  Religion 

The  statement  long  since  made  bj 
Howard  Scott  that  if  we  took  th< 
mortgage  off  the  outside  of  the  churcl 
and  the  collection  plate  from  the  in 
side,  we  would  for  the  first  time  hav< 
Freedom  of  Religion,  is  still  correct 
Of  course,  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
this  under  a  Price  System. 

Freedom  from  Want  and  Fear 

These  two  freedoms  are  the  free 
doms  we're  really  concerned  about 
Freedom  from  want  and  freedon 
from  fear  deal  with  fundamentals  o 
our  lives,  with  the  purchasing  powei 
which  we  must  acquire  in  order  t< 
exist  under  the  Price  System.    Ouj 
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boys  are  fighting  to  preserve  the 
'American  Way'  which  presumably  in- 
cludes these  two  freedoms.  Let  us, 
then,  examine  what  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear  mean 
and  have  meant  to  most  Americans 
under  the  operation  of  a  Price  System. 

One  thing  is  certain,  under  this 
Price  System  we  must  obtain  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  or  money,  in  order 
to  get  anything  at  all;  and  in  order 
to  do  that  we  must  sell  something 
first.  We  sell  our  man-hours  of  labor 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  for  those 
man-hours  of  labor  we  get  debt  cer- 
tificates, or  money,  in  exchange.  This 
purchasing  power  now  is  absolutely 
necessary;  if  we  do  not  have  it,  we 
simply  do  not  eat  and  we  suffer  from 
both  want  and  fear. 

Up  to  the  year  1939,  one-third  of 
all  families  in  the  United  States  got 
less  than  $1000  per  year  to  support 
an  average  family  of  four  people. 
One-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
families  at  the  top  received  as  much 
as  42  percent  of  the  families  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.  In- 
credible, you  may  think.  These  are 
Government  figures.  There's  no 
guesswork  here.  Well,  you'll  say,  it's 
different  now.  Different,  because  we 
are  in  a  war  boom?  In  March  of 
1941,  a  reasonably  good  year  for  em- 
ployment (when  we  had  just  started 
on  the  supplying  of  war  goods  to 
others),  2,106,448  old  people  were 
receiving  assistance ;  aid  to  dependent 
children  was  being  paid  to  935,202 
children;  over  a  million  cases  (most 
of  them  families)  were  receiving  gen- 
eral poor  relief.  Probably  15  million 
persons,  men,   women   and   children, 


were  receiving  assistance,  which  they 
could  have  received  only  after  prov- 
ing lack  of  money  to  pay  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  That  number  was 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  comparatively  prosperous 
1941.  The  national  income  in  1941 
was  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  to  be  about 
$92,000,000,000.  That  is  10  billions 
more  than  it  was  in  the  fabled  year  of 
1929. 

The  war  boom,  after  we  got  into  it, 
raised  the  income  of  many  families, 
you'll  assert.  Did  it?  Not  much,  for 
60  percent  of  the  American  people 
make  no  more  than  they  did  before 
the  war,  and  some  actually  get  less. 
Yes,  there  are  more  people  employed, 
but  the  average  wage  is  only  $45  a 
week;  and  many,  many  Americans 
get  much  less  than  that.  Teachers, 
for  instance,  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  educating  our  children,  surely 
they're  pretty  well  paid!  In  Illinois 
in  1943,  the  average  wage  per  year 
for  a  teacher  was  $1700;  in  Iowa  it 
was  only  $1017  per  year. 

In  the  first  15  days  of  December 
1943,  war  bonds  were  being  cashed 
in  at  the  rate  of  27.2  percent  of  cur- 
rent sales.  This  was  a  rise  of  5.8 
percent  over  November  1943  cash- 
ings,  the  rate  then  being  21.4  per- 
cent of  current  sales.  A  Gallup  poll 
in  July  1943  showed  that  19  percent 
of  American  families  had  bought  no 
war  stamps  up  to  that  date;  and  an- 
other poll  in  October  1943  revealed 
that  13  million  American  families  still 
owned  no  war  bonds.  Here  is  a  sub- 
stantial block  of  Americans  without 
any  war  prosperity  savings  to   tide 
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them  over  the  'reconversion'  period. 
The  Chicago  Office  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  a  recent  study, 
reported  on  March  14,  1944,  that 
75,000  workers  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin  are  paid  less  than  40 
cents  an  hour;  or  a  maximum  of  $16 
per  week  for  a  40  hour  week.  The 
Office  of  War  Information  stated  a 
few  months  ago  that  some  20  million 
American  families  were  facing  stead- 
ily lowered  living  standards.  The 
Illinois  Social  Security  Board  in 
August  1943  had  146,000  old-age 
pensioners;  they  received  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  $28.91  per  month,  not 
as  a  right  but,  as  Governor  Green 
called  it,  a  'handout.'  The  Chicago 
Community  Fund  alone  cared  for 
10,000  children.  Freedom  from  Want 
and  Freedom  from  Fear!  When  did 
these  Americans  have  it? 

'Oh!  Promise  Me— 

While  many  Americans  were  un- 
able to  sell  their  man-hours  of  labor 
in  the  depression  years,  was  Freedom 
from  Want  and  Freedom  from  Fear 
guaranteed  them  by  'free  enterprise'? 
Indeed  not!  The  Price  System  simply 
doesn't  operate  that  way.  We  must 
remember  that  the  sole  interest  of 
business  is  making  money.  Food,  in 
the  midst  of  terrible  hunger  in  1932, 
1933,  1934,  was  destroyed;  oranges 
sprayed  with  a  poisonous  substance 
which  affected  human  beings  but  not 
animals;  pigs  were  killed;  cotton 
plowed  under;  coffee  and  bananas 
thrown  overboard. 

Amidst  all  the  glowing  promises 
for  future  Freedom  from  Want  and 


Freedom  from  Fear,  the  house  of  the 
postwar  period  is  beautifully  sketched, 
with  its  kitchen  particularly  free  from 
human  toil  and  hand  tool  methods. 
Both  in  the  war  and  prewar  period, 
however,  in  America,  three  out  of  ten 
houses  were  below  a  standard  of  de- 
cency. In  Chicago,  we  have  only  36 
square  miles  of  so-called  'stable' 
housing,  while  we  have  10  square 
miles  of  completely  blighted  prop- 
erty; 12  square  miles  of  nearly 
blighted  houses;  11  square  miles  of 
'arrested'  blight.  The  war  is  the  ex- 
cuse now  given  for  not  building  de- 
cent houses  or  any  houses,  and  in 
peacetime  the  excuse  given  was  a  long 
story  as  to  why  we  couldn't  do  it 
profitably  and  practically.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1944  a  family  of  four  in  Chi- 
cago was  evicted  because  they  could 
not  scrape  together  $39  to  pay  for 
the  rent  for  February  and  part  of 
January;  the  father  had  just  been  in- 
ducted into  the  Navy  and  the  first 
allotment  had  not  been  received.  Who 
is  enjoying  Freedom  from  Want  in 
this  condition  of  indecent  housing! 

During  the  years  that  'surplus'  food 
was  destroyed,  not  because  Americans 
could  not  have  enjoyed  eating  it,  but 
because  they  didn't  have  the  price  to 
pay  for  it,  the  young  men,  who  in 
1942  were  inducted  into  the  Army, 
were  children,  10  to  14  years  of  age. 
It  was  found  when  they  were  con- 
scripted into  the  Armed  Services  in 
1942  that  42  percent,  or  almost  half 
of  those  young  men,  were  suffering 
from  diseases  of  malnutrition.  Where 
was  the  Freedom  from  Want  in  their 
formative  years? 

Our  educational  system,  that's  one 
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place  at  least  where  we  dispel  fear, 
we're  sure  of  that.  Only  15  percent 
of  American  children,  however,  ever 
go  to  college,  and  we  have  almost  as 
many  illiterates  as  we  have  college 
graduates.  One  million  men  were  re- 
jected by  the  Army  because  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  and 
most  of  these  men  were  under  30 
years  of  age. 

This  is  America  as  it  is.  Freedom 
from  Want  and  Freedom  from  Fear? 
To  the  great  majority  of  Americans, 
these  are  but  dreams  which  some  day 
they  hope  their  children  may  achieve. 
Will  they?  Under  the  operations  of 
a  Price  System,  with  its  present  heavy 
burden  of  taxes,  about  the  only  thing 
we  can  be  sure  of  handing  down  to 
our  children  is  the  certainty  of  at 
least  30  years  of  heavy  taxes  and  the 
further  necessity  of  purchasing  'peace' 
bonds.  This  course  will  insure  to  the 
operators  of  the  Price  System  the 
continued  assurance  of  business-as- 
usual  and  profits-as-usual.  Are  we 
willing  to  condemn  our  children  to 
an  even  lower  living  standard  than 
our  own,  simply  because  we  insist 
upon  maintaining  the  system  of  'free 
enterprise'  ? 

Man-Hours  Must  Decline 

Freedom  from  Want  and  Freedom 
from  Fear  cannot  possibly  be  guar- 
anteed to  any  of  us  under  the  opera- 
tions of  a  Price  System,  because  that 
system  itself  decrees  that  an  individ- 
ual must  sell  his  or  her  man-hours  of 
labor  to  obtain  the  necessary  medium 
of  exchange.  The  factor  which  miti- 
gates against  the  achievement  of 
these   two    freedoms    is    the    simple, 


physical  factor  that  man-houri  per 
unit  must  continue  to  decline,  if  we 
continue  co  use  modern  technology. 

About  100  years  ago,  98  percent 
of  all  the  work  done  on  the  North 
American  Continent  was  done  by  hu- 
man muscles  and  hand  tools.  The 
man-hours  per  unit  were  many.  Grad- 
ually, as  we  introduced  the  use  of 
extraneous  energy  or  technology,  we 
used  less  and  less  human  muscles, 
until  today  we've  arrived  at  a  state 
where  approximately  only  2  percent 
of  the  work  on  this  Continent  is  per- 
formed by  human  mustcles  and  hand 
tools,  while  98  percent  is  performed 
by  extraneous  energy  or  technology. 
In  the  physical  world  of  reality,  this 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  condi- 
tions 100  years  ago.  This  physical 
factor  should  have  altered  all  our 
abstract  concepts  about  the  'glory' 
of  work  or  that  man  labors  and  gains 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  old 
philosophy  that  'the  harder  we  work, 
the  more  we  get'  is  entirely  out  of 
place  in  our  society  today.  The  fact 
is  that  the  less  man  works,  the  greater 
becomes  our  technological  capacity 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services. 

The  displacement  of  man-hours  of 
labor  is  a  universal  symptom  of  the 
Price  System.  It  has  been  going  on 
apace  for  the  last  25  years;  we  can 
point  out  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
inevitable  displacement  of  man-hours 
of  labor  as  we  introduced  more  and 
better  technological  methods  and 
processes. 

Some  85,000  men  were  perma- 
nently   displaced    when    the    modern 
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strip  and  sheet  mill  was  introduced. 

In  1937,  8  million  people  were 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
picking  of  125  to  150  pounds  of  cot- 
ton per  day  per  worker.  Today,  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  has  a  ma- 
chine which  picks  1000  pounds  of 
cotton  per  hour  with  only  2  men. 

The  Armstrong  Linoleum  Company 
boasts  that  not  a  single  human  hand 
touches  inlaid  linoleum.  Only  3  men 
inspect  it  after  it  comes  out  of  the 
machine. 

A  warehouse  which  once  employed 
a  force  of  girls  to  sort  beans  by  hand 
today  depends  entirely  on  the  electric 
eye  which  never  misses  a  single 
speckled  bean  and  doesn't  collect 
wages,  get  tired  or  go  on  strike. 

Two  men,  aided  by  machinery,  can 
load  1000  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Con- 
servation, Division  of  Forestry,  last 
spring  used  a  tree-planting  machine 
for  the  first  time;  600  trees  per  hour 
were  planted  and  only  one  man  was 
needed  to  run  the  machine. 

Railroads  are  hauling  49.2  percent 
more  ton-miles  of  freight;  80  percent 
more  passenger  miles  per  mile  of  line 
than  they  did  in  1929;  with  23.5  per- 
cent fewer  employees. 

The  Standard  Oil  Plant  at  Linden, 
N.  J.,  employs  only  9  men  in  a  20 
story  building,  cracking  high  octane 
gasoline.  It  is  expected  to  reduce 
even  this  number  of  men  very  shortly. 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board's  Aircraft  Di- 
vision, on  February  15,  1944,  stated 
that  a  four-motored  bomber  which 
once  required  200,000  man-hours 
now  comes  off  the  assembly  line  in 
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13,000  man-hours;  while  an  early 
fighter  type  which  took  157,000  man- 
hours  requires  only  7,800  man-hours. 
The  P-38  is  produced  on  a  con- 
tinuously moving  assembly  line;  and 
while  it  required  8  days  to  install,  it 
doubled  the  output  and  meant  40 
percent  reduction  in  man-hours  per 
plane.  Mr.  Wilson  also  paid  tribute 
to  mass  production  achievements, 
stating  that  a  plane  came  off  the  as- 
sembly line  every  15  minutes  of  the 
working  day. 

The  Defense  Plant  Corporation  of 
the  United  States  Government  built  a 
steel  mill  at  New  Geneva,  Utah.  The 
motor  being  installed  to  drive  the 
machines  was  designed  to  cut  10  ton 
steel  slabs  into  200  foot  lengths.  It 
has  the  power  of  70,000  men. 

Kearney  &  Trecker  Corporation  of 
Milwaukee  in  an  ad  in  News  Week 
of  January  17,  1944,  had  this  state- 
ment : 

Research  reveals  that  in  the  12 
years,    1929-1941,    the    nation's 
output  per  man-hour   increased 
34  percent.    And  there  is  ample 
evidence   accumulating  that  the 
rate  will  advance  to  at  least  40 
percent.    War — the  supreme  Na- 
tional productive  effort  it  calls 
for — accelerates    man-hour    out- 
put.   Improved  production  tech- 
niques— developed  in  war — car- 
ry over  into  peacetime. 
Bror   Dahlberg,    President    of   the 
Celotex  Corporation,   at  the  Annual 
Meeting   of   Stockholders,   held   Jan- 
uary 18,  1944,  reported  to  the  share- 
holders that  the  South  Coast  Co.  (a 
subsidiary)  would  report  a  profit  for 
the  fiscal  year  to  end  Jan.  31,  1944, 
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due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  har- 
vested its  sugar  cane  crop  by  mach- 
inery. Previously,  said  Mr.  Dahl- 
berg,  the  company  had  been  forced 
to  import  3,000  to  5,000  workers 
during  the  grinding  season,  'which 
was  a  very  expensive  procedure.' 
What  happened  to  the  5,000  workers, 
of  course,  was  immaterial,  because 
the  Price  System  does  not  operate 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  human 
components  involved;  it  operates  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  'price'  on 
articles  produced,  not  for  the  pro- 
viding of  jobs. 

Henry  Kaiser,  that  mass-produc- 
tion genius,  has  come  forward  with 
the  best  suggestion  of  all.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  Government  give  new 
contracts  only  to  those  manufacturers 
who  produce  with  the  FEWEST 
MAN-HOURS  PER  UNIT. 

More  Goods  Means  Less  Jobs 

Man-hours  per  unit  is  declining; 
consequently  total  man-hours  must 
decrease  from  now  on.  The  decrease 
in  man-hours  will  take  the  form  of 
reduced  hours  per  week  and  isolated 
lay-offs.  Richard  V.  Gilbert,  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  OPA,  says  a 
shift  from  a  48-hour  week,  with  its 
attendant  overtime  pay,  to  a  40-hour 
week  'will  entail  a  cut  of  just  under 
25%  in  weekly  take-home  wages.' 
The  lay-offs  will  spread  and  increase 
gradually  into  mass  unemployment. 
These  events  may  not  become  critical 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  but  the  sig- 
nificant thing  is  that  they  are  under 
way  while  the  war  is  still  in  progress ! 


Nine  small  arms  plants  have  al- 
ready closed;  we  have  enough  am- 
munition on  hand  to  last  for  several 
years. 

Steel  plants  and  fabricators,  in  No- 
vember 1943  were  beginning  to  lay 
off  hundreds  of  workers.  In  Detroit 
tanks  are  being  made  faster  than 
storage  space  can  be  found  for  them, 
so  wondrous  are  the  mass  production 
methods.  Three  hundred  thousand 
workers  on  the  Federal  pay-rolls  are 
to  be  dismissed.  The  Buick  plant  in 
Melrose  Park,  Illinois,  laid  off  about 
3,000  workers  and  is  cutting  the 
hours  of  those  retained  to  48  per 
week.  Studebaker  plants  in  Chicago 
and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  closed  'tempor- 
arily' to  take  inventory.  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  estimates  that 
after  the  war  the  nation  will  have 
plants  producing  twice  the  durable 
goods  American  consumers  ever  had 
the  capacity  to  BUY  before. 

The  promises  of  a  rosy  future  con- 
tained in  the  ads  which  hold  out  new 
processes  as  being  able  to  achieve 
Freedom  from  Want  and  Freedom 
from  Fear  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  all  thinking  Americans.  If 
you  take  just  one  of  those  processes, 
synthetic  rubber,  for  instance,  we 
find  that  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  can  be 
produced  by  18,000  employes  in  only 
46  plants.  One  plant  at  Institute,  W. 
Va.,  alone  can  produce  one-seventh 
of  the  United  States  needs;  employ- 
ing only  1,250  people.  It  used  to  take 
a  labor  force  of  90,000  men,  24,000,- 
000  trees  and  a  plantation  of  270,- 
000  acres  before  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  natural  rubber. 
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The  machine  tool  industry  is  out- 
doing itself  in  a  series  of  ads,  depict- 
ing that  particular  industry  as  the 
life-saver  after  the  war.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  report  made  in  Chicago 
last  June,  however,  stated  that  the 
United  States  Government  alone  owns 
machine  tools  equal  to  10  years  nor- 
mal output  and  that  the  machine  tool 
industry  has  satiated  its  markets  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least  until 
1960. 

Even  while  the  war  is  going  on, 
total  employment  is  already  dropping. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  a  private  research  organiza- 
tion, found  that  during  November 
1943  the  total  number  of  persons  at 
work  or  in  the  armed  forces  dropped 
1,200,000.  The  Board  estimated  that 
from  the  record  high  of  64,400,000 
employed  in  September,  the  total 
dropped  to  63,100,000  in  November. 
In  January  1944  unemployment  bene- 
fits were  20.1  percent  over  those  paid 
out  for  December  1943.  January  em- 
ployment in  the  country  was  down 
1,700,000  as  compared  with  Decem- 
ber 1943. 

The  Post- War  Economic  Advisory 
Council  of  Chicago  in  October  1943 
warned  the  businessmen  of  this  area 
that  thousands  of  industries  will  find 
themselves  with  unfinished  contracts 
and  huge  investments  at  the  end  of 
the  war;  that  unless  immediate  reim- 
bursement is  provided  for  them,  many 
will  have  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  Na- 
turally, if  that  happens,  the  employes 
go  into  bankruptcy  with  their  em- 
ployers. Phillip  Harrington,  Chicago 
Commissioner  of  Subways  and  Super- 
Highways,  predicted  on  February  9, 


1944,  that  there  would  be  some  800,- 
000  Chicagoans  left  jobless  when  the 
war  ends. 


: 


'Straight  From  The  Horse's  Mouth 

Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of  Life  M< 
azine,  June  3,  1940,  in  that  magazine, 
said: 

What  I  am  willing  to  fight  for 
is,  of  course,  America,  but  not 
America  as  a  geologic  mass;  not 
for  its  mountains  and  plains  and 
rivers,  greatly  though  I  love 
them  and  much  though  they  have 
concerned  me.  •  The  America  I 
want  to  fight  for  is  the  America 
of  freedom  and  justice,  the 
America  which  has  stood 
throughout  the  world  for  the 
hopes  of  progress  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  and  for  faith 
in  the  ultimate  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Mr.  Luce's  America  is  the  Ameri- 
ca of  less  than  3  million  people.  The 
other  130  million  have  their  America; 
the  America  of  mountains,  plains, 
forests,  rivers  and  streams — without 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to  pur- 
chase freedom  and  justice. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  the  Nation 
meant  when  it  said  on  April  4,  1942: 

Our  war  production  drive  is 
making  the  country  increasingly 
conscious  that  it  has  the  in- 
dustrial capacity  for  a  system 
of  abundance;  and  a  postwar 
depression  could  easily  cause 
millions  of  'technology  conscious' 
imemployed,  cynical  about  de- 
mocracy and  the  four  freedoms, 
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to  consider  TECHNOCRACY  a 
solution.  Perhaps  Scott  is  pre- 
paring for  that  day  when  he  tells 
people  that  they  cannot  wear 
freedom,  cannot  eat  justice  and 
cannot  ride  in  liberty. 

While  most  Americans  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  full  employment 
and  a  high  standard  of  living  after 
the  war,  some  of  the  commentators 
in  our  'free  press'  long  ago  have  made 
it  very  clear  what  business  thinks 
about  that  kind  of  'looking  forward.' 
As  early  as  January  23,  1940,  Haney 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Journal 
said: 

Some  recent  testimony  before 
the  Monopoly  Committee  at 
Washington  .  .  .  was  that  the 
objective  of  cooperation  within 
a  particular  business  should  be 
the  continuation  of  employment, 
keeping  mills  and  factories  run- 
ning. It  is  about  as  communistic 
a  doctrine  as  any  Karl  Marx  ever 
propounded.  If  acted  upon,  it 
would  put  a  company  out  of 
business  so  fast  that  the  ticker 
tape  could  not  take  care  of  the 
rush  to  sell  its  stock.  Any  time  a 
business  is  run  to  keep  its  mills 
running,  it  becomes  meaningless. 
Any  concern  which  has  as  its 
objective  the  giving  of  employ- 
ment is  likely  to  do  just  that 
'give  it.'  It  would  not  be  busi- 
ness. 

That  expired  hope  of  the  'pro- 
gressive Republicans'  Wendell  Will- 
kie,  way  back  in  1940,  August  29th, 
to  be  exact,  said: 

It  is  said  that  if  men  are  to  be 


conscripted,  wealth  must  be  con- 
scripted. If  this  statement  is 
taken  literally  ...  I  cannot  un- 
derstand what  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  defend. 

John      F.      Fennelly,      Investment 
Banker,  on  November  4,  1943,  stated : 
Full  employment  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  free  enter- 
prise system  which  carried  with 
it  the  right  to  a  normal  float  of 
unemployed.    (Italics   ours). 
Banker's     Magazine     of     London 
makes  it  even  more  concrete,  for  it 
states  that  'workers  of  the  future  will 
require  fears   of  unemployment   and 
poverty  to  ensure  the  necessary  drive 
in  this  world  of  .  .  .  competition.' 

From  a  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  New 
River,  N.  C,  comes  a  letter  from  a 
sailor,  which  voices  the  thought  and 
concern  of  most  Americans,  at  least 
approximately  98  percent  of  us: 
One  of  the  things  nearest  and 
dearest   to   any   service   man   is 
whether  or  not  postwar  employ- 
ment will  be  handled  as  it  should. 
After  the  last  war  we  received 
only  promises — unfulfilled.  These 
you    cannot   eat   nor    can    your 
family. 

While  98  percent  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with  Freedom  from  Want  and 
Freedom  from  Fear  in  the  postwar 
era,  and  consider  that  to  be  what 
we  are  fighting  for,  the  2  percent, 
the  operators  of  the  Price  System, 
who  are  its  beneficiaries  now  and 
expect  to  be  its  beneficiaries  then, 
leave  us  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  their 
contempt  for  any  such  achievement. 
Frederick  C.  Crawford,  President  of 
the   National   Association    of   Manu- 
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facturers,  in  December  1943  describ- 
ed the  Four  Freedoms  as  negative 
and  fit  only  for  men  in  jail,  and  called 
upon  business  to  take  over  postwar 
leadership.    Said  Crawford: 

The  planners  have  asked  us  to 
drop  freedom  of  opportunity  in 
the  material  world  and  substitute 
two  negative  freedoms — freedom 
from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want.  The  very  expressions  im- 
ply statism,  that  the  state  or 
somebody  will  do  something  for 
us,  organize  our  lives.  Only  a 
man  in  jail  can  enjoy  the  Four 
Freedoms. 

And  McClures  National  Whirlgig, 
for  December  13,  1943,  made  it  very 
clear  what  they  thought  about  all 
these  promises  of  Freedom  from 
Want  and  Freedom  from  Fear,  for 
they  said: 

Men  who  meet  payrolls  are 
strong  for  the  public's  getting 
down  to  earth  and  abandoning 
the  dream  that  after  the  war 
there  will  be  a  job  for  everyone 
able  and  willing  to  work.  If  this 
will-o-the-wisp  idea  persists  and 
private  enterprise  is  later  un- 
able to  deliver,  disillusioned 
laborers  will  think  that  a  solemn 
promise  has  been  broken.  Every 
soapbox  demagogue  in  the  coun- 
try will  blame  big  business.  Vic- 
tory plant  bosses  have  boundless 
confidence  that  they  can  raise 
postbellum  productivity  to  around 
a  third  above  former  peacetime 
levels.  But  they  warn  that  100% 
employment  and  full  factory 
capacity  are  as  yet  unattainable 
.  .  .  that  objective  is  not  only 


beyond  reach  but  is  also  socially 
undesirable.  The  management 
group  suspects  left-wing  econom- 
ists of  deliberately  fostering  the 
chimera  that  everyone  will  be 
kept  busy,  in  the  desire  to  see 
business  fail  to  make  good  and 
the  government  step  in  with  so- 
cialistic schemes. 

The  final  plea  to  face  facts  and 
reality  is  made  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
President  of  Studebaker  Corporation, 
who  at  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  Congress  of  Industry 
in  New  York  City  on  December  10, 
1943,  said: 

If  all  of  us  keep  talking  about 
jobs  for  all,  2  or  3  million  people 
may  accuse  us  some  day  of  mak- 
ing promises  we  didn't  keep.  If 
full  employment  means  a  job  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  work,  then  it 
is  not  desirable  or  necessary  in 
a  fine  functioning  economy.  Let's 
stop  using  the  words  'full  pro- 
duction, full  employment,  and 
jobs  for  all.' 


A  Price  System  Cant 
Deliver  the  Goods 

The  President  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  is  quite  correct  in  asking 
us  to  stop  using  the  words  'full  pro- 
duction, full  employment  and  jobs 
for  all'  for  we  cannot  expect  to 
achieve  those  objectives  under  a  Price 
System,  geared  to  scarcity,  not  to 
abundance. 

In  the  midst  of  our  war  boom,  the 
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pattern  of  Technocracy's  social  analy- 
sis is  beginning  to  reappear  to  the 
alarm  of  the  upholders  of  the  status 
quo.  Where,  asks  an  Associated  Press 
writer,  can  we  sell  90,000  planes  a 
year  in  peace?  How  can  we  keep 
63,000,000  people  employed?  How 
can  we  keep  the  national  income  up 
to  $155  billion  a  year?  Echo  an- 
swers, How? 

There  are  some  of  our  leaders  who 
do  see  the  trend  of  events,  who  are 
aware  of  the  physical  factors  enter- 
ing into  the  picture  of  guaranteeing 
Freedom  from  Want  and  Freedom 
from  Fear. 

Millard  W.  Rice,  National  Service 
Director,  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, on  February  24th  made  the 
startling  estimate  that  only  about  20 
percent  of  our  returning  war  veterans 
will  be  reinstated  in  their  former  jobs. 
In  support  of  his  belief  that  80  per- 
cent of  discharged  veterans  will  have 
to  find  new  jobs,  Rice  broke  up  that 
percentage  this  way:  Five  percent  of 
the  dischargees  had  no  jobs  at  the 
time  they  were  inducted  or  volunteer- 
ed; 25  percent  came  from  jobs 
previously  occupied  by  other  service 
men;  25  percent  will  find  jobs 
'abolished  by  business  failures, 
changes  and  technological  develop- 
ment,' and  another  25  percent  will 
fail  to  apply  within  40  days  after 
their  discharge  for  reinstatement  to 
their  former  jobs. 

R.  I.  Ingalls,  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Ingalls  Iron  Works  Company  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  March  13th  in 
an  interview  with  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, stated  that:  'I  do  not 
think  there  will  promptly  be   a  job 


for  everybody.'  He  added  one  other 
worry  to  those  already  facing  us, 
namely,  that  'the  matter  of  man- 
agement's cutting  its  overhead  will 
not  be  one  of  choice,  but  of  neces- 
sity .  .  .  and  this  cutting  of  overhead 
will  call  for  dismissal  of  a  great  many 
good  and  loyal  employes  which  can- 
not be  prevented.' 

Do  these  statements  sound  like  a 
guarantee  of  Freedom  from  Want  and 
Freedom  from  Fear? 

James  L.  Palmer,  the  first  vice- 
president  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  at 
a  luncheon  in  Chicago  on  January  7, 
1944,  stated  that:  'Business  cannot 
single-handed  successfully  carry  out 
postwar  plans  for  an  employment  goal 
of  55,000,000.'  He  further  said:  'The 
philosophy  of  scarcity  must  be 
abandoned  in  postwar  thinking.'  Mr. 
Palmer  warned  his  audience  that  it  is 
a  fallacy  for  business  to  presume  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  will  be  con- 
tinued in  this  country  after  the  war 
simply  because  it  has  distinguished 
itself  during  the  conflict.  'Industry 
has  by  no  means  proved  its  ability  to 
do  a  similarly  incredible  job  of  pro- 
ducing in  peace  time  in  genuinely 
free  and  competitive  conditions,'  he 
said,  stating  that  the  real  test  is  yet 
to  come  and  it  will  be  a  'colossal'  one. 

One  of  the  so-called  'Bureaucrats' 
however,  strikes  the  keynote  which 
will  guarantee  freedom  from  want 
and  freedom  from  fear  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agen- 
cy, in  an  address  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  January  18, 
1944,  stated  that  the  postwar  read- 
justment threatened  a  national  crisis 
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involving  possibly  one-half  of  the 
population  and  representing  a  na- 
tional responsibility  which  must  be 
treated  as  such.  Maj.  Fleming  as- 
serted that  the  demobilization  of  11,- 
000,000  men  in  the  Armed  services 
and  at  least  15,000,000  men  and 
women  engaged  in  war  work  may 
bring  an  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal crisis  of  dimensions  never  before 
faced  in  peacetime,  and  he  urged 
that  the  government  MUST  make 
sure  that  planning  is  done,  and 
DONE  IN  TIME. 

There' 's  Only  One  Guarantee 

Sooner  or  later  the  war  must  stop. 
To  date  not  one  single  person,  agency 
or  corporation  has  had  the  courage 
to  make  the  affirmative  statement  that 
this  Continent  is  facing  inevitable 
social  change  and  that  we  must  pre- 
pare for  it;  not  fight  it.  All  postwar 
planning  up  to  now  has  as  its  prime 
purpose  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo.  Only  one  organization,  TECH- 
NOCRACY INC.,  has  recognized  that 
social  change  is  inevitable.  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  has  no  postwar  plan  be- 
cause Technocracy  itself  is  a  perman- 
nent  plan  for  America.  Technocracy's 
design  for  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with 
National  Service  from  All  and  Prof- 
its to  None  is  the  only  program  which 
is  measured  to  the  sweeping  changes 
which  have  already  taken  place.  Total 
Conscription  means  exactly  what  the 
two  words  imply,  TOTAL,  or  the  en- 
tire, conscription  of  ALL,  which  does 
not  mean  labor  alone,  but  also  ma- 
chines,   materiel    and    money.     This 


is  the  opposite  of  fascism  whereun- 
der  men  and  women  alone  are  con- 
scripted for  the  benefit  of  wealth  and 
privilege. 

Total  Conscription  would  guaran- 
tee an  orderly  transition  from  war 
to  peace,  and  all  Americans  would, 
during  that  period,  have  Freedom 
from  Want  and  Fear,  because  the  de- 
sign provides  for  abundance.  The 
design  of  Total  Conscription  could 
be  installed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  constitutionally  by 
our  Commander-in-Chief,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt;  in  fact,  the  plan  could 
be  installed  overnight  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

Americans  must  become  aware  of 
the  need  for  such  a  program;  the 
only  plan  which  could  assure  all  of 
us  those  freedoms  we  most  ardently 
desire ;  and  they  must  use  their  rights 
as  citizens  to  bring  it  before  their 
Government.  The  pressure  of  phy- 
sical events  has  already  made  Total 
Conscription  necessary,  and  an  in- 
formed public  will  DEMAND  and 
ACHIEVE  its  adoption. 


'When  the  present  war  ends,  every 
country  that  has  been  involved  in  it 
will  be  faced  by  an  economic  disloca- 
tion so  severe  as  to  bring  an  immedi- 
ate danger  of  widespread  destitution. 
This  common  danger,  if  not  handled 
wisely,  will  cause  many  more  deaths 
than  are  being  caused  by  enemy  ac- 
tion.' Fortune  December  1943  {italics 
ours) . 
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The  Revolt'  of  Professor  Fishwiggle 

Botany  and   the   National    Debt 

by   Lilly  Yngve 


Scene:  Any  College  Class  Room 

^TS  it  clear  to  everyone,'  said  the 
•■■  professor  in  Botany,  'that  a 
fungus  is  a  one-cell  plant?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Can 
one  of  you  give  me  an  example  of 
plants  classified  as  Fungi?' 

'Coirrect,  Thompson,  yeast  is  a 
fungus,  and  it  multiplies  rapidly  when 
placed  in  a  favorable  medium.  There 
are  approximately  250,000  fungi. 
Name  a  few  more  varieties.' 

Thompson:  'Mildews,  smuts,  rusts, 
molds  and  our  National  Debt.' 

Professor:  'Did  I  hear  you  say 
National  Debt?  This  is  certainly  no 
time  for  levity.' 

Thompson:  'I'm  serious,  and  I'm 
willing  to  prove  that  our  National 
Debt  can  be  classified  as  a  Fungus.' 

Professor:  'My  dear  students,  be- 
fore we  recommend  Thompson  for 
a  padded  cell,  we  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  explain  his  biological 
phenomenon;  after  all  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  investigation  before  con- 
demnation. Proceed!' 

Thompson:  'In  1835  our  nation 
was  practically  free  from  indebted- 
ness and  owed  only  $33,513.05,  which 
is  close  to  nothing;  we  will  call  it 
zero.  Like  the  fungus  which  lacks 
chlorophyl,  and  consequently  cannot 
manufacture  its  own  food  but  must 


subsist  on  either  living  plants  or  ani- 
mals (called  parasites)  or  on  dead 
or  decaying  things  (saprophytic 
fungi)  our  National  Debt  depends  on 
living  bodies  (homo  sapiens)  and 
on  decaying  things  such  as  the  Price 
System  for  its  existence  and  growth.' 

Professor :  'Just  what  do  you  mean 
by  a  Price  System.' 

Thompson:  'Any  social  system 
whatsoever  that  effects  its  distrib- 
ution of  goods  and  services  by  means 
of  a  system  of  trade  or  commerce 
based  on  commodity  valuation  and 
employing  any  form  of  debt  tokens, 
or  money,  constitutes  a  Price  System.' 

Professor:  'How  can  you  speak 
of  the  Price  System,  which  our  fore- 
fathers have  handed  down  to  us  and 
which  has  served  this  nation  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  as  a  decaying  thing?' 

Thompson:  'When  the  white  men 
landed  on  this  Continent  of  natural 
abundance,  they  brought  with  them 
their  European  concept  of  a  scarcity 
economy.  That  is  a  system  which 
places  a  high  value  on  commodities 
which  are  scarce,  thus  putting  a  big 
price  tag  on  them,  and  a  low  tag  if 
that  same  commodity  can  be  pro- 
duced in  quantity. 

'From  the  earliest  stages  of  civil- 
ization and  up  to  the  time  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  our  almost  purely 
agrarian  population  was  engaged  in 
national  drudgery.  That  was  the  time 
when  father  built  his  own  house,  shod 
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his  own  horses,  was  his  own  tanner, 
mason  and  farmer  and  did  everything 
the  hard  way,  and  the  time  when 
mother  spun  the  flax  and  dipped  the 
candles,  stitched  the  clothes,  milked 
the  cows,  carried  the  water  from  the 
well,  scrubbed  the  floors,  and  knew 
very  well,  indeed,  that  woman's  place 
was  to  stand  by  the  stove  and  give 
birth  to  children.  Well,  during  this 
time  of  hand  tools  and  hand  methods, 
which  backward  people  of  today  are 
looking  "forward"  to,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem was  equal  to  meet  the  simple 
needs  of  the  population.  Besides  that, 
there  was  no  other  system  available. 

'Before  the  birth  of  technology, 
circa,  anno  Domini  1840,  the  National 
Debt  remained  at  the  degree  of  zero. 

'Coming  back  to  the  saprophitic 
Fungus,  we  know  that  it  requires  a 
favorable  medium  in  order  to  grow. 
The  Mexican  War  and  the  War  of 
Secession  provided  a  favorable  me- 
dium for  our  National  Debt,  causing 
an  increase  from  $33,513.05  to  $2,- 
755,764,000,  in  1866. 

'At  the  entry  of  the  First  World 
War,  April  1917,  the  United  States 
had  a  debt  of  $2,975,619,000.  One 
year  later  we  could  chalk  up  $12,243,- 
629,000;  and  1919  boosted  the  fig- 
ures to  $25,482,034,000.  This  "debt 
spurt"  was  due  to  various  taxes  and 
the  sale  of  Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds, 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  pay 
corporate  enterprise  for  the  great  war 
expenditures. 

'1918  found  the  Price  System  suf- 
fering from  a  rare  ailment,  never  be- 
fore encountered  in  social  history, 
causing  the  men  responsible  for  its 
well-being   great    anxiety.     President 
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Wilson  and  his  administration  (who 
were  the  guardians)  called  the  cream 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  to- 
gether and  formed  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  They  studied  the  Price 
System's  new  disease  from  various 
angles,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  its  behavior  which  expressed  itself 
by  a  great  increase  in  production  and 
a  decrease  in  employment. 

'In  1919,  however,  a  group  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  technicians, 
some  of  whom  had  been  on  the  War 
Industries  Board  earlier,  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  find  the  "cause."  The 
entire  North  American  Continent  be- 
came their  laboratory.  The  Price 
System  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
thoroughly  examined.  It  was  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  Fever  charts 
were  kept  and  the  oscillations  on  those 
charts  were  alarming.  Here  was  some- 
thing new  in  social  pathology. 

'The  scientists  pointed  out  that  the 
Price  System  was  in  a  state  of  decay; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  on  its  last 
leg.  Blood  transfusions  in  the  form 
of  subsidies,  the  plowing  under  of 
agricultural  products,  premature  kill- 
ing of  pigs,  the  birth  of  the  WPA, 
NRA,  CCC,  etc.,  loans  to  Europe  and 
installment  buying  kept  the  Price  Sys- 
tem precariously  hobbling  along 
toward  an  uncertain  future,  mort- 
gaged by  ever  higher  and  higher 
mountains  of  debt. 

'The  National  Debt  thrived.  Some 
of  the  people  paid  taxes  all  of  the 
time,  and  others  paid  taxes  some  of 
the  time,  and  a  few  evaded  taxes  and 
served  time. 

'Man-hours  per  unit  went  down  and 
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total  industrial  man-hours  declined, 
but  production  still  soared  because 
the  wheels  of  industry  rotated  faster 
and  faster. 

'Machines  diminished  in  size  and 
became  more  powerful  and  efficient, 
but  were  never  allowed  to  run  at  full 
load  capacity  because  that  would  flood 
the  market,  causing  values  to  go 
down,  prices  to  drop,  homo  sapiens 
to  go  out  of  business  and  on  relief, 
and  the  National  Debt  to  soar  even 
higher. 

'We  sought  other  markets  in  dis- 
tant lands  for  the  products  of  our  in- 
dustry. We  quenched  the  thirst  of 
their  engines  with  our  precious  oil; 
we  were  very  thrifty  in  gathering  our 
scrap  iron  and  sending  it  to  Japan. 
Business  must  go  on!  Private  Enter- 
prise must  flourish!  The  Price  Sys- 
tem must  live!' 

Professor:  'I  don't  know  what  to 
say!  This  is  very  unusual  but  inter- 
esting. I  agree  with  you,  the  National 
Debt  is  a  fungus  and  when  I  look  at 
my  income  tax  I'm  inclined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  agree  with  you  still  more.' 

Thompson:  'If  we  continue  to  con- 
duct the  present  war  with  business 
methods,  America  will  be  bogged 
down  under  a  debt  that  will  sap  the 
nation's  blood  stream  down  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  This 
blood  stream  will  become  thinner  and 
thinner  as  Americans  become  more 
and  more  anemic.  Every  American 
will  give  up  some  of  his  purchasing 
power  and  reduce  his  standard  of 
living. 

'Malnutrition  and  disease!  Is  that 
the  heritage  we  will  hand  those  babes 
of  ours?    The  sword  of  Damocles  in 


the  form  of  the  greatest  continuous 
tax  burden  ever  recorded  in  history; 
that's  something  for  our  youth  to  look 
forward  to!' 

Professor:  'But  we  must  pay  taxes 
and  buy  Bonds  to  help  win  the  war!' 

Thompson :  'Yes,  in  a  Price  System 
we  must,  but  if  we  install  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money,  with  National  Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None,  the  ex- 
isting debt  can  be  frozen  as  it  stands, 
thus  eliminating  the  taxes  of  this  gen- 
eration. By  preventing  any  further 
debt  creation,  America  will  emerge 
free  of  a  new  war  debt  and  of  war 
taxation  when  the  war  is  over.  Then 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  arrival 
of  the  fittest  of  Americans  yet  un- 
born, instead  of  the  pitiful  survival 
of  human  beings  chained  to  debt  and 
chaos.' 

Professor:  'How  can  this  be  ac- 
complished?' 

Thompson:  'We,  the  people  of 
America,  may  exercise  our  preroga- 
tive as  citizens  in  bringing  the  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription  before 
our  Government.  It  can  be  instituted 
constitutionally  by  the  duly  elected 
Congress,  transmitting  the  required 
authority  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  nation,  our  President.  Total 
Conscription  can  be  installed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

'Total  Conscription  is  an  all-inclu- 
sive design,  which  will  win  this  war 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  with  the 
least  spilling  of  blood,  with  a  mini- 
mum wastage  of  natural  resources, 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
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'Allow  me  to  present  you  with  this 
leaflet,  Professor,  containing  the  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription.' 

Professor:  'Thank  you,  indeed, 
Thompson.  I  shall  read  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I'm  sure  they  will  be  very 


enthusiastic  about  it.  Class  dismissed.' 
P.S.  As  a  result  of  his  report  and 
reading  of  the  leaflet  to  the  faculty, 
the  professor  in  Botany  was  warned 
to  stick  to  his  subject,  and  Thompson 
was  expelled  from  the  university. 


Abundance  in  Opinions 


'LIBERAL  is  a  word  which  has 
acquired  many  meanings.  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  liberal  is  one 
who  believes  that  human  affairs  can 
be  controlled  by  enlightened  reason; 
that  truth  is  born  out  of  discussion; 
that  civil  liberties  are  vital  to  democ- 
racy; that  there  is  no  justice  where 
there  is  no  kindness,  and  that  the 
great  ends  of  human  life  cannot  be 
achieved  except  by  appropriate 
means.' — Norman  Thomas  in  The 
Progressive  2/14/44,   (italics  ours). 

If  you  wish  to  check  up  on  the 
pathology  in  the  above  statement  by 
Mr.  Thomas  read  'The  Logic  of 
Modern  Physics'  by  P.  W.  Bridgman ; 
'The  Tyranny  of  Words'  by  Stuart 
Chase;  and  'Language  in  Action'  by 
S.  I.  Hayakawa.  A  liberal  is  'shell 
shocked'  by  modern  civilization.  His 
is  a  typical  neurosis  of  the  Power 
Age.  He  is  neither  a  mug  nor  a 
wump,  that  is  he  is  neither  for  nor 
against.  He  is  not  consistent  or  in- 
consistent. He  is  neither  fish,  flesh 
nor  fowl  but  simply  a  poorly  in- 
formed and  badly  maladjusted  citizen 
suffering  from  a  bleeding  heart  and 
a  confused  set  of  abstract  mental 
symbols. 


Something  new  was  added  to  Amer- 
ica's forensic  life  last  Saturday  night, 
when  a  speaker  at  the  Montparnasse 
Forum  staged  a  debate  with  himself. 
For  the  first  half-hour,  he  argued 
'pro'  the  topic,  then  paused  for  a  glass 
of  water  and  applause,  resuming  the 
second  half-hour  with  a  violent  at- 
tack upon  his  previous  views. — From 
Sydney  J.  Harris'  column  in  Chicago 
Daily  News,  March  2,  1944. 

To    this    we    can    only    add    what 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  in  his 
book  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  regarding  what  he  called  'the 
hydrostatic  paradox  of  controversy.' 
Don't     you     know     what     that 
means?     Well   I'll   tell   you.    You 
know  that  if  you  had  a  bent  tube, 
one  arm  of  which  was  of  the  size 
of  a  pipe  stem,  and  the  other  big 
enough   to   hold   the   ocean,   water 
would  stand  at  the  same  height  in 
one   as   in  the   other.   Controversy 
equalizes  fools  and  wise  men  in  the 
same  way — and  the  fools  know  it. 
Maybe  that's  why  forums  are  pop- 
ular. 


FOR  MAY-JUNE,    1944 


One  of  the  newest  Diesel  engines 
weighs  only  1.8  pounds  per  horse- 
power. 
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Free  Enterprise   or   Free  Technology 


Diagnosis  and  Prognosis 

by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 
DIAGNOSIS 


'Free  Enterprise'  Means: 

Freedom  to  conduct  a  system  of 
trade  and  commerce  designed  solely 
for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  on 
the  basis  of  scarcity  determined 
values  for  a  profit;  without  regard  to 
distribution ; 

Freedom  to  exploit  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  Continent  and  its 
public  collectively  for  all  the  private 
profit  the  traffic  will  bear ; 

Freedom  to  permit  America's  No.  1 
natural  resource,  the  land,  to  be 
eroded  and  lost  in  the  oceans  by  un- 
scientific agricultural  practices,  un- 
der-reforestation  and  over-logging; 

Freedom  for  all  minority  pressure 
groups  to  wage  political  and  economic 
conflicts  for  preferential  advantages 
at  the  cost  of  other  minority  groups 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole; 

Freedom  to  maintain  monopoly 
controls  in  order  to  hold  up  prices 
and  enforce  scarcity  on  the  great 
majority; 

Freedom  to  bury  patents,  inven- 
tions and  processes  so  that  industry 
will  not  become  too  efficient; 

Fredom  to  permit  criminal  waste 
in  industrial  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions in  order  to  increase  profits; 

Freedom  to  manufacture  shoddy 
goods  so  they  will  wear  out  faster 
and  have  to  be  replaced  oftener; 


Freedom    to  permit   special   privi 
leges  to   the  favored  few,   while  en- 
forcing social  regimentation  upon  th 
great  majority; 

Freedom  to  oppose  every  govern- 
mental measure  intended  to  enlarge 
the  common  welfare,  which  might  re- 
strict special  privilege; 

Freedom  to  control  the  press  by 
means  of  high  capital  investment  bar- 
riers, plus  fat  advertising  fees; 

Freedom  to  poison  the  wellsprings 
of  public  information  by  suppressing 
and  distorting  the  real  news  and  em- 
phasizing transitory  and  superficial 
happenings ; 

Freedom  to  carry  on  a  conspiracy 
of  silence  against  the  design  of  a  sci- 
entific social  system  that  can  produce 
and  distribute  abundance  and  secur- 
ity to  all  citizens  and  provide  maxi- 
mum defense  for  this  Continent; 

Freedom  to  control  people's 
thoughts  and  condition  their  actions 
toward  conformity  with  Price  System 
interests  by  concealed  propaganda 
called  'advertising'; 

Freedom  to  permit  a  host  of  sec- 
ondary social  problems  to  run  ram- 
pant because  of  unwillingness  to  solve 
the  primary  social  problem  from 
which  they  arise; 

Freedom  to  pull  the  strings  behind 
mock  political  contests  carried  out 
periodically  on  48  different  fronts 
under  that  beautiful  illusion  called  the 


= 
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'two  party  system,'  'Let  not  thy  lcfl 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth' ; 

Freedom  to  carry  on  business  as 
usual  and  exact  a  greater  profit  than 
usual  while  the  country  is  at  war; 

Freedom  to  make  cartel  agreements 
with  enemy  nations  even  though  such 
agreements  endanger  the  security  of 
the  homeland; 

Freedom  for  some  Americans  to 
get  rich  on  war  wages,  war  profit? 
and  war  racketeering  while  other 
Americans  spill  their  blood  in  defense 
of  their  common  country; 

Freedom  for  business  to  scheme 
and  maneuver  for  favorable  postwar 
positions  while  the  war  is  still  going 
on; 

Freedom  to  wage  total,  techno- 
logical war  with  inefficient,  expensive 
Price    System    methods    entailing    a 


high  cost  in  lives  and  natural  re- 
sources; 

Freedom  to  agitate  for  the  nullifi- 
cation of  the  basic  law  of  the  land  in 
order  to  permit  enactment  of  class 
legislation  designed  to  conscript  men 
and  women  alone  into  involuntary 
servitude  to  private  masters; 

Freedom  to  exempt  wealth  and 
privilege  from  effort  and  sacrifice  on 
the  home  front  proportional  to  that 
undergone  by  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad; 

Freedom  to  create  ever  higher 
mountains  of  public  debt  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  system  of 
private  profit  and  privilege;  and 

Freedom  to  propagate  the  appal- 
ling, asinine  impertinence  that  'FREE 
ENTERPRISE'  means  anything  else 
except  the  clauses  contained  in  this 
analysis. 


PROGNOSIS 


Free  Technology  Means: 

Freedom  to  realign  the  social  struc- 
ture in  conformity  with  physical  laws, 
so  that  the  industrial  system  will  be 
geared  to  abundance  and  distribution 
on  the  basis  of  physical  costs  of  pro- 
duction ; 

Freedom  to  guarantee  economic 
security  to  all  citizens  from  birth  to 
death  as  a  right  of  citizenship; 

Freedom  to  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  this  Continent  and  ad- 
vance the  general  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple collectively  by  all  the  means  that 
science  knows; 


Freedom  to  protect  and  enhance 
America's  No.  1  resource,  the  land, 
by  engineering  with  nature  so  as  to 
restore  dynamic  equilibrium  between 
croplands,  forests,  water  flow  and  the 
underground- water  table; 

Freedom  to  construct  an  all-Con- 
tinental inland  waterways  system  for 
low-cost  transportation  of  bulk 
freight;  and  to  build  thousands  of 
earth  dams  in  order  to  control  the 
run-off  of  water; 

Freedom  to  build  an  all-Continental 
system  of  super-highways  for  rapid 
and  safe  transportation; 
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Freedom  to  modernize  and  re-gauge 
America's  railroads  to  a  width  more 
compatible  with  their  function  than 
the  traditional  'standard  gauge'  of  4 
feet  8V2  inches,  copied  from  the 
oxcart; 

Freedom  to  construct  an  all-Conti- 
nental integrated  system  of  power 
dams,  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  America's  great  potential  hydro- 
electric possibilities  and  save  its  non- 
replaceable  resources  of  coal  and  oil 
as  much  as  possible; 

Freedom  to  construct  an  all-Conti- 
nental system  of  long-distance  power 
transmission  at  exceedingly  high  volt- 
ages and  low  amperages,  so  that  cheap 
power  can  be  transmitted  from  its 
source  to  its  point  of  use  anywhere 
in  North  America; 

Freedom  to  construct  adequate 
housing  for  all  citizens  which  will  be 
designed  for  the  function  it  is  to  per- 
form and  incorporate  the  best  scien- 
tific principles  of  construction; 

Freedom  for  all  women  (half  of 
America's  citizens)  from  their  age-old 
bondage  as  chattel  slaves  of  their  legal 
spouses,  and  placing  them  on  an 
equal  economic  and  social  basis  with 
men; 

Freedom  for  all  children  from  the 
feudal  suzerainty  of  ignorant  parents 
who  attempt  to  restrict  them  to  their 
own  narrow  horizons; 

Freedom  from  the  existence  of  mi- 
nority pressure  groups  by  raising  the 
general  welfare  of  all  citizens  above 
the  point  where  such  social  phe- 
nomena generate; 

Freedom  for  all  citizens  to  have 
access   to    equal   opportunity    in    the 


social  order,  regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gion or  color; 

Freedom  to  set  up  an  educational 
system  accessible  to  and  compulsory 
for  all  citizens  wherein  everyone  may 
acquire  as  complete  and  thorough  an 
education  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
absorb ; 

Freedom  to  set  up  a  public  health 
system,  utilizing  every  scientific 
modality  known,  compulsory  and  free 
to  all  citizens,  wherein,  periodically, 
every  citizen  may  have  a  complete 
physical  check-up,  and  treatment 
when  necessary,  so  that  every  one 
can  be  as  healthy  in  'mind'  and  body 
as  it  is  possible  to  be; 

Freedom  to  conduct  all  industrial 
and  agricultural  operations  on  tech- 
nological principles,  in  order  to  keep 
physical  costs  as  low  as  possible,  in- 
crease efficiency  to  the  highest  degree 
and  eliminate  as  much  toil  as  pos- 
sible ; 

Freedom  to  install  a  balanced  load 
system  of  production  and  distribution 
to  eliminate  peak  loads  in  traffic,  rec- 
reation and  shopping; 

Freedom  to  install  an  all-Conti- 
nental physical  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem so  that  it  will  be  known  at  all 
times  what  is  being  produced  and 
consumed; 

Freedom  to  resurrect  all  buried 
patents,  inventions  and  processes  and 
put  them  to  work  so  that  industry 
will  reach  its  peak  of  efficiency ; 

Freedom  to  abolish  all  forms  of 
waste  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
operations,  in  order  to  lower  the  costs 
of  production  and  conserve  natural 
resources; 
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Freedom  to  abolish  the  waste  of 
human  talent  and  ability  by  opening 
all  avenues  for  its  expression; 

Freedom  to  technofacture  superior 
goods,  so  they  will  last  as  long  as 
possible  and  not  have  to  be  replaced 
often ; 

Freedom  to  abolish  special  privi- 
leges to  a  favored  few  by  creating  a 
setup  wherein  voluntary  acceptance  of 
scientific  controls  will  be  acceptable 
to  all; 

Freedom  for  each  individual  to  be 
rewarded  with  social  prestige  and 
position  commensurate  with  his  so- 
cial accomplishments; 

Freedom  to  keep  the  wellsprings  of 
public  information  untrammeled  and 
uncontaminated,  so  that  all  citizens 
will  be  aware  at  all  times  of  the  occur- 
rence and  meaning  of  physical  events 
and  trends  in  all  parts  of  America  and 
the  world; 

Freedom  to  provide  the  best  re- 
search and  laboratory  facilities  to  all 
citizens,  wherein  all  ideas  may  be 
worked  out,  tested  and  translated  into 
practical  designs; 

Freedom  for  all  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  national  service  in 
time  of  war,  unrestricted  by  economic 
pressures  so  that  no  citizens  can  get 
richer  in  any  way  while  blood  is  being 
spilled  in  defense  of  the  country; 

Freedom  for  all  citizens  to  be  guar- 
anteed favorable  postwar  positions  by 
guaranteeing  the  postwar  position  of 
America  as  a  whole; 

Freedom  to  wage  total,  techno- 
logical war  with  total,  technological 
methods,  ensuring  a  low  cost  in  lives 
and  natural  resources; 

Freedom    to    build    thousands    of 


Flying  Wing  super-bombers  with 
which  to  blast  America's  fascist  ene- 
mies, from  American  bases; 

Freedom  to  enact  a  new  contract 
of  citizenship  as  the  basic  law  of  the 
land,  wherein  class  favoritism  will  be 
outlawed  and  servitude  to  private 
masters  made  impossible; 

Freedom  to  underwrite  and  guar- 
antee the  potentially  great  concepts  of 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want  so  that  they  can  at  last 
emerge  from  their  Price  System 
chrysalis  into  actual  existence  in  daily 
life; 

Freedom  to  eliminate  public  and 
private  debt  by  using  a  medium  of 
distribution  which  makes  the  creation 
of  debt  impossible; 

Freedom  to  provide  the  maximum 
defense  for  this  Continent  by  building 
up  its  military,  naval,  aerial  and  coast 
defenses  to  unsurpassed  strength  and 
organizing  them  along  technological 
lines  according  to  their  respective 
functions; 

Freedom  to  liquidate  pro-fascism  at 
home  as  being  Continental  treason 
and  contrary  to  the  future  destiny  of 
America  as  a  whole;  and 

Freedom  to  install  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money,  with  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None,  in  order  to 
defeat  America's  fascist  enemies 
abroad  at  the  lowest  cost  in  lives  and 
resources,  avert  the  perilous  postwar 
period  ahead,  and  provide  a  peaceful 
emergency  transitional  device  to  reach 
the  greater  destiny  of  America,  just 
beyond  the  horizon. 


FOR  MAY-JUNE,   1944 
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Three  Musketeers  of  America 

War  Gives  Them  New  Technology 
by  R.  F.  Novalis 


Canoda-Mexico-U .S.A. 

r|1HE  three  great  national  entities 
•*-  of  the  North  American  Continent 
can  be  rated  roughly  three  ways,  on 
the  basis  of  area,  population,  and  in- 
dustrial output.  In  each  respect  they 
differ. 

In  numbers  of  human  beings,  the 
United  States  is  first,  but  it  is  not 
generally  realized  that  Mexico  is  sec- 
ond, with  almost  twice  as  much  popu- 
lation as  Canada.  Industrially,  of 
course,  the  U.S.A.  leads,  with  Canada 
second  and  Mexico  third.  In  size, 
Canada  is  greater  than  the  U.S.A., 
with  Mexico  nearly  as  large  as  the 
difference  between  the  first  two.  You 
may  look  up  the  actual  figures;  it  is 
the  ratio  we  point  out. 

Canada's  and  Mexico's  area  have 
not  changed  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
nor  have  their  populations  altered. 
Industrially  both  have  received  a  his- 
toric technological  impetus  due  to 
this  technological  war,  and  the 
strange  thing,  strange  except  to  Tech- 
nocrats, is  that  the  United  States  is 
actively  helping  out  in  this  expansion, 
with  engineers,  with  machinery, 
power  and  transportation,  besides  the 
military.  To  be  sure,  in  none  of  these 
is  the  inter-operation  as  large  as  it 
could  be  were  the  interference-lines 
and    dollar    signs    not    in    the    way. 
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Despite  them,  however,  the  change  is 
something  worth  recording  as  a  trend 
predicted  by  Technocracy  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

Mexico,  even  with  Brazil's  new 
330,000  ton  Volta  Redonda  plant,  re- 
mains the  largest  steel  making  coun- 
try in  the  hemisphere  outside  of 
Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  Its  capacity 
this  year  is  600,000  tons.  The  Mexi- 
can pig  iron  capacity  is  440,000  tons 
a  year.  (For  comparison,  U.S.  steel 
capacity  is  92  million  tons  a  year, 
and  Canada's  3^  million  tons.) 

The  latest  available  data,  not  here- 
tofore added  together,  on  electric 
power  capacity  (not  output)  for  the 
North  American  Continental  area 
places  Mexico  in  third  place,  thus : 

U.S.A 50,000,000  kilowatts 

Canada   10,000,000 

Mexico    680,000 

Central   America      215,380 
Guianas,  Venezu- 
ela, Columbia .        65,300 

61,060,680 

In  oil  refining,  the  same  ratio  is 
found,  with  the  United  States'  capac- 
ity nearly  5,000,000  barrels  per  day 
to  Mexico's  103,000. 

Shades  of  Maxmillian,  a  100-octane 
gasoline  plant  is  being  built  in  Mex- 
ico, by  the  government. 

A  count  was  made  last  year  during 
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a  four  month  period,  and  it  was  found 
that  159  new  industrial  organizations 
were  registered  with  Mexican  officials. 
They  included  13  metal  producing 
firms,  15  metal  processors,  20  food 
manufacturers,  18  textile  mills,  18 
sawmills  and  other  industries,  includ- 
ing tile,  glass  and  insulating  material. 

As  for  that  invisible  interference 
line,  the  requirements  of  technology 
are  hammering  it  down  more  quickly 
than  ever  before.  Mexico  is  shipping 
between  10  and  15  million  barrels  of 
oil  annually  to  this  country  to  help 
out  with  our  shortages.  We  are  using 
a  minimum  of  525,000  tons  of  Mex- 
ican copper,  lead  and  zinc  yearly, 
which  Pedro  mines  but  could  not  use 
at  present. 

Late  in  1942  a  bridge  was  com- 
pleted across  the  Suchiate  River  at 
Mexico's  southern  border,  tying  Guat- 
emala and  El  Salvador  railroads  to 
Mexican,  U.  S.  and  Canadian  tracks. 
The  time-technology  strategy  involved 
in  this  is  noted  in  a  press  dispatch, 
which  stated  the  link  'opened  an  all- 
rail,  submarine-proof  route  between 
Central  America's  rubber,  sugar, 
coffee,  bananas,  and  other  tropical 
products  within  four  days  of  the 
United  States  border.9 


A  total  of  65,500  Mexican  farm 
workers  crossed  the  border  last  year 
to  help  in  our  food  growing  prob- 
lem. In  this  connection,  Modern  In- 
dustry magazine,  referring  to  native 
Mexicans  in  their  own  capital  city, 
states  that  'workers  who  speak  Eng- 
lish command  higher  pay.'  And  why 
not? 

The  productivity  of  U.  S.  textile 
workers  is  250  percent  greater  than 
that  of  Mexican  workers  (55  percent 
of  the  population  south  of  the  border 
is  still  illiterate)  ;  only  7  percent  of 
Mexico's  homes  have  piped  water  and 
sewage  service;  660  of  Mexico's  Na- 
tional Railway  locomotives  are  be- 
tween 25  and  60  years  old  which 
means  that  a  daily  average  of  over 
175  are  in  the  repair  shop  (compared 
to  the  U.  S.  average  of  ?  ?  percent) . 
Such  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  need  Mexico  has  for  technology. 

Even  the  land  has  troubles  with  its 
prevailing  Price  System.  One  small 
but  not  insignificant  example,  noted 
by  Modern  Industry,  was  when  'In 
four  days  of  September  ...  the  price 
of  tomatoes  in  Mexico  City  doubled.' 

Next  issue  Canada's  new  technol- 
ogy will  be  outlined  similarly. 


'Canada  recently  took  a  step  to- 
ward closed  Hemisphere  ties  when 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  de- 
clared against  greater  unity  with  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Economic- 
ally, Canada  is  so  close  to  the  U.  S., 
and,  through  a  growing  chain  of  lega- 
tions and  trade  delegations,  to  Latin 
America,  that  it  needs  a  wider  market 
than  the  British  Empire  to  maintain 


full  output  in  the  post-war  period.'- 
U.  S.  News  2/18/44 


The  Westinghouse  Co.  has  a  ma- 
chine designed  by  Dr.  Earl  A.  Gul- 
bransen  which  will  weigh  oxide  films 
or  rust  to  the  degree  of  a  single  layer 
of  atoms,  weighing  about  15  bil- 
lionths  of  an  ounce. 
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From  The  Camera's  Eyeview 

The  Old  Civilization  v$  The  New 
What  Price  Opinion? 

IF  you  ask  the  average  man  to  point  out  the  difference  between  mankind's  way 
of  living  7000  years  ago  and  today  he  is  likely  to  snort:  They  weren't  civilized 
7000  years  ago.'  If  you  ask  him  what  he  means  by  civilized  he's  almost  sure  to 
say:  'Any  "dope"  knows  that.'  If  you  demand  a  better  definition  he'll  refer  you 
to  the  dictionary.    That  ends  it  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  dictionary  definitions  are,  like  all  other  definitions,  simply  arbitrary 
agreements  among  men.  They  often  serve  to  conceal  lack  of  understanding  by  of- 
fering verbal  substitutes  for  other  terms.  Webster  tells  us  that  to  'civilize'  means 
to  'reclaim  from  savagery;  educate;  refine;  humanize.'  Civilization  is  defined  as  the 
'relative  advancement  of  culture'  in  respect  to  these  ideas.  By  a  little  digging 
beneath  the  surface  we  find  that  all  this  means  precisely  nothing,  since,  there 
are  no  absolute  standards  of  education,  refinement  or  humanity,  as  yet. 

So  we  begin  our  quest  for  the  difference  between  mankind's  way  of  living  7000 
years  ago  and  today  from  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  opinion,  where  one  man's 
ideas  can  grow  as  tall  as  another's  and  there  is  room  for  all.  However,  if  we  stay 
in  these  lush  fields  we'll  never  get  anywhere  with  our  query.  The  cli- 
mate of  opinion  is  too  agreeable  to  the  ego.  So,  let's  venture  forth  to  the  dry  land 
of  facts.    Precise  knowledge,  like  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  grows  nowhere  else. 

Civilization  is  not  a  collection  of  sentiments  or  an  ideology.  It's  a  way  of  living. 
Basically,  it  is  the  means  whereby  men  get  their  living  from  their  environment:  plus 
the  institutions  which  have  developed  to  regulate  their  co-habitation.  This  definition 
is  not  a  verbal  substitute  for  another  word  but  an  explanation  in  terms  of  physical 
and  social  meaning.  It  is  also  a  fact,  since  it  is  the  close  agreement  of  a  series  of 
observations  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Anyone  who  cares  to  make  a  study  can  check 
up  on  it. 

7000  Years  Ago  And  Today 

From  remote  antiquity  down  to  about  200  years  ago  the  means  whereby  men  got 
their  living  from  their  environment  changed  but  little.  The  chief  source  of  power 
available  with  which  to  do  work  was  the  human  body.  Consequently,  no  more  could 
be  produced  than  was  possible  with  the  total  energy  of  the  working  population.  The 
domestication  of  plants  and  animals  extended  man's  control  over  his  environment. 
But,  by  and  large,  that  control  was  meager  for  thousands  of  years.  It  was  a  hand  to 
mouth  existence  for  the  great  majority;  with  special  privileges  for  the  favored  few. 
Civilization  became  stabilized  at  a  low  order  of  magnitude  of  operations,  in  a  state  of 
ever  present  natural  scarcity.  This  socially  static  state  endured  until  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. During  this  long  period  the  institutions  developed  to  regulate  society  became 
fixed  and  frozen  in  folklore  and  tradition. 

To  be  sure  there  were  changes  in  political  states,  in  philosophic  and  moral  con- 
cepts and  in  titles  to  the  means  of  production,  from  time  to  time.  But  these  changes 
were  superficial  involving  only  changes  in  systems  of  thought  and  not  in  the  funda- 
mental means  whereby  men  lived.  The  order  of  magnitude  of  operations  remain- 
ed the  same.  Whether  mankind  made  any  progress  in  education,  refinement  or 
humanity  during  the  Age  of  Scarcity  is  a  moot  question. 

Science  and  its  stalwart  son  technology  are  reshaping  civilization.  They  are  literally 
creating  a  new  culture  within  the  shell  of  the  old.  The  old  civilization  of  toil  and 
scarcity  is  passing  away  before  our  very  eyes.  With  it  will  go  all  the  value  prestige 
and  phony  orchids  of  culture  that  sprang  from  its  dung  heaps  of  scarcity.  The  new 
culture  of  the  Power  Age  is  coming  in,  impelled  by  the  resistless  processes  of 
technology.  With  it  will  come  abundance  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Then  tech- 
nology will  be  released  from  the  control  of  Price  System  interference  and  obscurant- 
ism. It  will  be  set  free  to  perform  its  prodigies  in  that  'new  world  acoming.'  And 
its  greatest  prodigy  of  all  will  be  the  inevitable  demonstration  that  freedom  of 
technology  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  freedoms. 
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Wide    World    Photo 

*  aying  a  pipe  line  to  carry  the  oil  of  Iraq  to  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  source  of  power  used 
gi  tere  is  human  labor.  There  are  about  24  men  at  work  on  this  job,  totalling  a  little  more  than  two 
j  lorsepower  of  energy.  Notice  the  small  pipe,  the  shallow  trench,  the  hand  tools  and  the  obvious  air  of 
iuman  toil.  The  low  order  of  magnitude  of  operations  shown  here  is  normal  to  most  of  the  world  out- 
J      ide  America.    The   problems   involved   here  can   be  solved  with  a  'Heave  Ho!'  and  a  couple  of  grunts. 


Photo:     Courtesy    Caterpillar   Tractor   Co. 

n  this  scene  there  are  only  half  as  many  men  but  a  lot  of  machinery.  The  prime  movers  shown 
otal  hundreds  of  horsepower  of  energy.    The  ditch   is  wider  and  deeper  than  in  the  first  picture;  and  the 

>ipe    s  twice  as  large.    Notice  the  tractor  driver  taking   it   easy  and   the   general    absence   of   human   toil. 

»  ki  e  ,s  a  dynamic  scene  depicting  a  high  order  of  magnitude  of  operations;  power,  speed,  efficiency, 
rooiems  here  can  only  be  solved  by  following  the  design  of  the  job  and  the  mechanisms  employed. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  A.T.  &  T. 
I.  the  next  two  pictures  we  again  look  a. H*. old  vs  th< ,  new  way  ot  doing  things^  Here  £«  outs 
plant   lineman    battling   the   weather   to   keep   'he   wires    op|J;„rl°°aJitions    made    preparedness    a    ho 

m-Tne-BeU  ^L"  men'S  tne^sho'wT  ST',  e  «.'«««£« i^S iH"  """,i°n<" 
in  their  industrial  sequence  of  operations.    Communication  is  a  vital  artery  ot  social  nre. 
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Photo:     Courtesy   A.T.    &   T.    Co. 

rati  here  comes  the  new  way  of  doing  a  functional  job  in  the  communication  field.  This  is  a  plow- 
rain  burying  the  new  1600  mile  long  telephone  cable  which  reaches  from  Omaha,  Nebraska  to  Sacramento, 
llalifornia.    This  link  completes  all-cable  telephone  facilities  from   coast  to  coast.     Neither  snow,  ice,  sleet 

(or   flood    can    cause    the    dire    message    to    go    out:    'The  wires  are  down  between  here  and .     The  wires 

ire  buried  safe  in  mother  earth.    We  wonder  what  the   outside   plant   lineman   is   doing    now? 
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Photo:    Courtesy   Bethlehem   Steel   Co. 

lere  is  something  else  new  in  America.  As  technological  methods  become  more  complex  it  will  become 
ecessary  to  enroll  more  and  more  Americans  into  the  orbit  of  technology.  These  untrained  people,  ne- 
I'oes  and  whites  without  discrimination,  are  being  taught  the  fundamental  physical  principles  of  industry, 
t  is  a  class  in  electricity.  Once  conditioned  to  the  scientific  approach  to  industrial  problems  it  won't 
e  quite   so   far   to  the   idea   that   social    problems   also   are   amenable   to   the   methods   of  science. 
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Photo:     Courtesy   General    Motors   Corporatio 

This  huge  multiple  tool  drills  hundreds  of  holes  simultaneously  in  the  heavy  armor  plate  of  war  tan 
transmissions.  Absolute  precision  prevails  here.  Every  hole  MUST  be  in  the  right  place.  It's  amazing  ho 
quickly  these  hundreds  of  holes  are  drilled,  once  the  job  is  all  set  to  go.  Think,  how  long  and  arduon 
this  task  would  be  if  each  hole  had  to  be  drilled  separately,  by  hand.  Operations  like  this  can't  be  don 
by  guess  and  by  gosh.    They  must  conform  to  the  technological    principles   involved. 
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Official   OWI    Photo  by   Holl 

Here  is  a  new  industry  for  war.  Fitting  and  painting  36  foot  wooden  ramp  boats  at  a  southern  sh 
yard.  These  carriers  are  built  of  prefabricated  sections.  The  completed  boats  are  launched  by  a  crai 
They  are  used  for  making  beach  landings  of  men  and  equipment.  Amphibious  warfare  in  the  Pacific,  w 
its  island  hopping  and  by-passing,  requires  equipment  never  made  before.  Necessities  of  the  job  dictc 
the  material  needed.  Modern  wars  are  waged  with  the  tools  of  technology. 
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Official   U.  S.   Navy  Photo 

Part  of  the  joint  U.  S.  Canadian  force  which  attacked  Kiska  in  overwhelming  strength.  At  the  time  it 
was  not  known  that  the  Japs  had  already  evacuated  the  island.  Landing  barges  travel  in  pairs  so  that 
in  the  event  of  mishap  one  can  rescue  the  men  aboard  the  other.  Landing  on  a  hostile  beach  is  one  ot 
the  most  hazardous  military  assignments.  Barges  and  men  are  perfect  targets  for  enemy  tire  trom  tne 
shore.     Yet    it    is    the    best    method    of    attack    possible  under  Price  System  methods  of  waging  war. 


Official   U.  S.   Navy  Phot 

A  landing  party  hits  the  beach.  Soldiers  stride  off  the  barge  onto  the  rocky  shores  of  Kiska  island.  Carry 
ing  full  packs  they  are  prepared  to  make  the  beach  head  secure.  The  best  equipment  the  Pr,ce  Sy^" 
can  furnish  is  not  good  enough  for  these  men.  Every  island  between  here  and  Tokio  which  has  to  be  takei 
should  first  be  blasted  to  hell  by  squadrons  of  Flying  Wing  bombers,  each  Wing  carrying  50  tons  o 
bombs.    Why  not  set  technology  free  and  wage  war  at  the  lowest  cost? 
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Official    Photo    U.    S.   Air   Ft 

Icarus  flew  too  near  the  Sun,  the  wax  of  his  wings  melted  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea.  So  goes  t 
Greek  myth.  Not  so  with  these  B-17  bombers  of  the  U.  S.  Army's  8th  Air  Force.  Caught  in  the  rays 
the  sub-stratosphere  sun  more  than  16,000  feet  above  the  North  Sea  the  camera  transfixed  them  on  fil 
The  weird  cloud  formation  shown  beneath  seems  like  the  frozen  surface  of  a  dead  world.  The  Flying  For 
tress  is  a  good  plane,  but  the  Flying  Wing  will  fly  5  times  as  far  and  carry  5  times  more  bombs. 
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U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Phc 

In  the  steaming  jungles  of  the  tropics;  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific;  in  Europe;  and  in  the  blec 
Arctic  American  soldiers  carry  the  colorful  symbol  of  their  motherland.  In  the  midst  of  a  driving  snowfc 
in  Iceland  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waves  in  blending  harmony  with  the  slanting  storm.  Sergt.  Lewis  H.  Zerl 
stands  in  front  of  the  color  guard  to  receive  the  Legion  of  Merit  Medal  from  Lieut.  Gen.  William  S.  Ke 
Commanding   General,   U.   S.   Army  Forces   in   Iceland. 
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Photo:     Courtesy    Look    Magazine 

lere  is  another  part  of  our  land  still  in  the  making.  Young  America  salutes  the  flag.  This  is  the  tradi- 
ional  American  salute.  It  was  used  on  this  Continent  by  the  Indians  before  the  white  men  arrived.  Mis- 
ory  shows  no  trace  of  it  in  the  old  world.  Technocracy  Inc.  was  the  first  organization  to  initiate  and  carry 
n  a  campaign  against  the  outstretched  right  arm  fascist-type  salute  which  had  been  introduced  into 
American   schools   by   native   fascists. 


Fascism    is   contrary  to  the  destiny  of  America. 


No  picture  story  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  America  would  be  complete  unless  it  showed  some  of  the  uctiv 
ties  of  Technocracy  Sections.  Here  is  a  lineup  of  Technocracy  Gray  cars  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Technocrac 
is  the  only  social  movement  on  this  continent  that  predicts  the  form  of  the  New  America  to  come,  fror 
the  facts  presently  at  hand.  At  the  same  time  Technocracy  portends  disaster  for  this  Continent  unless  thes 
facts  are   recognized.     Impending   social   change   parades  its  causes  before. 
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Techphoto  by  R.D.   12353 

Like  a  wild  fire  on  her  vast  prairies  Technocracy  is  spreading  across  western   Canada.     Here  is  a  Sund< 
afternoon  Study  Class  at  Edmonton,  Alberta.    This  class    is    operated    specifically    for    service    men    and 
increasing  in  size  each  week.    The  Edmonton  Section  operates  10  Study  Classes,  2  being  held  in  the  mor 
ing  hours  to  accommodate  swing  shift  workers.    Literature  is  available  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Red  Cro 
Library  and  the  Navy-Army-Wings  Club.    Technocracy  is  an  all-Continental,  American  movement. 


Case  of  the  Disinherited  Farmer 


Soil,  Science  and  Society 

by  Pvt.  Arland  R.  Meade 


'Agricultural  economics  is,  in  effect,  the  study  of  how  to  make  farm 
products  scarce,  just  as  ordinary  economics  is  the  study  of  how  to 
keep  everything  else  scarce.'  Agro-technology  is  not  interested  in 
scarcity  but  in  applying  science  and  technological  methods  to  agri- 
culture so  as  to  produce  more  on  less  land  with  less  labor. 
The  two  following  articles  are  related  to  each  other.  The  first  one 
shows  the  trend  in  agriculture  as  it  is  developing  today.  The  second 
was  written  five  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  earlier 
statements  are  working  out.  There's  no  doubt  about  it — John  Farmer 
has  a  tough  row  to  hoe  if  he  tries  to  resist  modern  technological 
methods  down  on  the  farm. 


Wouldn't  Grandfather  Be  Surprised? 

r|1HE  size  of  American  stomachs  is 
-*-  little,  if  any,  different  from  those 
of  35  years  ago.  American  malnu- 
trition is  more  a  problem  of  selection 
and  procurement  of  desirable  foods 
than  a  lack  of  volume  itself.  The 
American  adult  seldom  consumes 
more  than  1500  pounds  of  food 
per  year.  (Prairie  Farmer,  January 
1941.)  In  spite  of  the  present  boom- 
ing-births  war  period,  the  general 
rate  of  population  increase  is  losing 
momentum,  and  a  relatively  static 
population  is  North  America's  most 
probable  state  for  the  near  future. 

So  what? 

So  the  market  for  agricultural 
products  as  food  is  quite  inelastic; 
we  might  get  by  on  a  little  less,  and 
we  will  never  eat  a  great  deal  more. 
For  the  predictable  future  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  an  appreciable  increase 


in  market  for  products  of  the  farm. 

Is  that  significant?  It  is,  when  the 
following  facts  are  known  and  under- 
stood. 

Between  1909  and  1942,  farm  pro- 
duction increased  54  percent  and  out- 
put per  worker  increased  80  percent. 
During  the  same  period  farm  employ- 
ment dropped  15  percent.  (Produc- 
tivity in  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  November  1943.) 

It  is  very  significant  that  37  per- 
cent of  the  increase  in  output  per 
worker  came  in  only  the  latter  7  years, 
and  the  remaining  43  percent  in  the 
previous  28  years.  The  efficiency  of 
output,  in  brief,  increased  almost  as 
much  in  the  last  7  years  as  in  the 
previous  28.  This  acceleration  of  effi- 
ciency is  continuing  at  the  same  time 
the  rate  of  population  increase  is  fall- 
ing off. 

One  need  not  draw  conclusions 
wholly   from  general  statistics,  how- 
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ever,  conclusive  though  they  are.  A 
'field  trip'  to  witness  specific  ex- 
amples of  what  goes  into  these  statis- 
tics is  revealing. 

Exhibit  A:  Al  Jongeneel  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  of  California  used 
his  own  ingenuity,  plus  scrap  metal, 
and  made  'JongeneeFs  Beet  Jalopy' 
which  does  the  work  of  10  men  in 
digging,  topping  and  loading.  Other 
farm-machinery  'Handy  Andies'  have 
made  similar  equipment,  which  has 
proved  so  effective  that  the  United 
States  Sugar  Beet  Association,  farm 
machinery  manufacturers,  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  cooperating  in 
research  to  further  mechanize  the 
American  sugar  beet  industry  to 
make  it  more  efficient.  Obviously,  it 
will  not  be  made  more  efficient  by 
using  more  bent-back  laborers,  but 
by  using  fewer. 

Exhibit  B:  Broilers  were  formerly 
a  poultry  sideline.  Now  broilers  are 
grown  as  a  principal  industry  and  by 
factory  methods.  For  instance,  from 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula — a  finger  of 
land  made  up  of  -bits  of  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia — come  some 
20,000,000  broilers  every  14  weeks— 
and  not  a  chicken  farm  or  a  loose 
feather  in  sight.  The  largest  broiler 
producer  in  the  region  sends  1,000,- 
000  birds  to  market  annually.  Some- 
thing to  crow  about? 

Exhibit  C:  In  spite  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ablest  physical  beings 
from  the  farms  for  military  duty, 
1943  saw  the  greatest  volume  of  food 
production  of  all  time  in  America — 
more  production  with  less  human 
labor.    (U.S.D.A.  as  reported  by  AP) 

Exhibit  D:  Mr.  U.  F.  Leubben  of 


Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  invented  a 
rotary  hay  baler  that  makes  a  heavy 
job  for  several  men  into  a  one-man- 
plus-machine  job.  His  machine  scoops 
the  hay  from  the  ground,  rolls  it  into 
a  cylindrical  bale,  ties  it  and  throws 
it  out — all  automatically.  Compare 
this  to  hand  methods.  Technologically, 
haying  has  been  50  years  behind  the 
times.  (Mechanix  Illustrated,  Febru- 
ary 1944) 

Exhibit  E:  An  Associated  Press  re- 
lease stated  that  West  Virginia  dairy- 
men were  rapidly  installing  milking 
machines  to  take  the  places  of  men 
gone  to  war.  West  Virginia  is  not  a 
major  dairy  state,  but  that  the  same 
trend  prevails  all  over  the  country  is 
proved  by  the  wartime  increase  in 
milk  production  in  spite  of  a  de- 
crease in  manpower.  It  is  reported  as 
11.7  percent  higher  in  1942  than  in 
1939,  and  still  going  higher. 

Exhibit  F:  At  the  Clowes  Dairy 
near  Stockton,  California,  one  man 
handles  the  milking  of  210  cows  (few 
farmers  milk  more  than  10  cows  per 
day  by  hand  per  man,  and  the  aver- 
age is  still  much  lower  in  hand-milked 
herds).  Three  other  men  are  used  in 
washing  and  other  preparatory  work 
for  the  milking.  Therefore,  with  this 
flowline  system,  each  man  is  at  least 
500  percent  more  efficient  than  the 
best  of  hand  milkers.  (Information 
from  G.  E.  Gordon,  University  of 
California  Dairy  Specialist,  in  Coun- 
try Gentleman,  September,  1943.) 
So-o  Boss! 

Farming  today  is  falling  into  line 
with  our  scientific  age.  It  can  do 
nothing  else. 
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To  Produce  More,  Farm  Less 

Hand  in  hand  with  mechanization 
and  increased  use  of  power  is  scien- 
tific development  of  the  biological  as- 
pects of  agricultural  crops.  Consider 
corn,  that  basic  and  indigenous  Amer- 
ican crop.  Corn  has  responded 
abundantly  to  the  process  of  hybrid- 
ization. Hybrid  corn  produces  up  to 
35  percent  more  grain  per  acre  than 
the  standard  'pure'  strains.  The  pro- 
duction of  hybrid  seed  corn  requires 
specialized  seed  farms  to  produce  the 
seed  each  year,  for  seed  saved  from 
a  hybrid  crop  will  not  repeat  the 
high  production. 

Hybrid  corn  will  produce  all  our 
requirements  with  fewer  acres  and, 
therefore,  with  many  fewer  hours  of 
labor  and  less  destruction  of  our 
soil.  In  addition,  the  specialized 
nature  of  hybrid  seed-corn  growing 
tends  to  bring  more  specialization  and 
greater  need  for  over-all  cooperation 
in  corn  growing,  putting  old  man 
'Rugged  Individualism'  down  for  an- 
other count. 

The  U.S.D.A.  reported  late  in  1943 
that  hybrid  corn  occupied  52  percent 
of  our  land.  That  is  a  big  start  but 
there  is  still  as  far  to  go.  Improved 
soil  culture,  fertilizer  utilization,  ero- 
sion control  and  so  on  are  all  coming 
into  the  picture  to  make  more  pro- 
duction on  fewer  acres. 

Recently,  plant  breeders  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  experiment  stations 
have  developed  'Hybrid  13.'   'Hybrid 


13'  has  unusually  strong  anchor  roots, 
and  is  reasonably  resistant  to  leaf 
blights,  to  stalk  and  root  rots  and  to 
lodging.  The  work  goes  on ;  research 
is  dynamic. 

The  biologists  know  they  are  in  a 
world  of  machines.  More  than  25 
years  ago  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  several  Great  Plains 
state  experiment  stations  started  de- 
veloping types  of  grain  sorghums 
adapted  to  cutting  with  the  combine 
harvester.  In  1943  more  than  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  machine-type,  disease- 
resistant  grain  sorghums  were  grown. 
Agricultural  science  is  on  its  way  to 
eliminate  man-hours  at  the  same  time 
it  produces  an  abundance  on  a  greatly 
restricted  area. 

There  are  great  long-range  advan- 
tages in  the  fact  that  we  can  cut  our 
crop  acreage  and  still  eat  abundantly. 
The  further  development  of  agricul- 
tural science,  along  with  scientific 
Continental  planning  in  industry, 
transportation,  urban  location  and 
other  factors  important  to  the  way  of 
living  in  North  America,  will  permit 
us  to  produce  our  needs  on  the  most 
suitable  land  only,  leaving  the  rest 
for  reforestation,  vast  Continental 
playgrounds  or  for  other  purposes 
advantageous  to  the  people  of  North 
America. 

Scientific  developments  help  reduce 
crop  acreage  indirectly  by  cutting 
down  losses  of  produce  already 
grown.  Harvesting  and  shipping  are 
improved  by  knowledge  sent  from 
Uncle  Sam's  300  weather  stations. 

A  scientific  coordination  of  fore- 
casts on  weather,  other  harvest  con- 
ditions,    shipping     conditions,     con- 
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sumption  needs  at  specific  times  and 
places  and  other  factors  makes  pos- 
sible the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  at 
peak  efficiency,  with  the  minimum  of 
wastage  of  course. 

There  is  rudimentary  coordination 
now,  and  when  we  follow  the  trend 
to  its  conclusion  in  a  real  job  of  all- 
American  coordination,  the  savings 
will  cut  the  use  of  man-hours  all  the 
way  from  the  farm  to  the  city  home. 
New  war-developed  processes  of  dehy- 
dration and  compression  will  cut  han- 
dling, hauling  and  storage  expendi- 
tures still  further. 

Whichever  way  we  turn,  we  find 
the  same  relentless  struggle  going  on 
between  the  inefficient  old-habit 
methods  and  the  efficient  methods  of 
machinery  and  extraneous  energy. 
The  victory  is  'in  the  bag'  for  ex- 
traneous energy,  and  a  machine  using 
some  of  that  energy  made  the  bag. 

The  U.S.D.A.  announces  that  food 
production  in  1943  was  131  percent 
of  the  4-year  period  from  1935  to 
1939 — all  this  with  a  reduction  of 
manpower  and  while  still  far,  far 
short  of  possible  scientific  develop- 
ment. The  potential  of  America  for 
real  abundance  can  readily  be  seen  as 
soon  as  we  let  science  take  the  load 
from  bended  backs. 

Scientific  planning  on  an  all-out 
Continental  basis  can  bring  about  a 
level  of  living  in  North  America  that 
will  make  pikers  of  all  past  Utopian 
dreamers. 

Like  Driving  With  the  Brakes  On 

But  there  is  an  interference  control 
acting  to  prevent  abundance  for 
America:  the  stifling  control  by  Price 


System  methods.  The  rules  of  the 
Price  system  are  so  deeply  fixed  in 
the  brains  of  prominent  Americans 
that  even  at  the  same  time  that  they 
see  this  potential  abundance  they  still 
maintain  a  belief  that  this  Price  Sys- 
tem interference  is  a  necessary  evil — 
yes,  sometimes  prominent  Americans 
even  admit  the  crippling  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Price  System. 

Mordecai  Ezekiel,  Economic  Ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated:  'Besides  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  munitions  and  food  going 
overseas,  we  are  also  producing  more 
clothing,  books,  and  food  for  home 
consumption  than  before  the  war.  .  .  . 
Farmers  are  concerned  with  what  will 
happen  to  their  markets  after  the  war 
spending  begins  to  decline.  ...  If 
heavy  unemployment  comes  to  city 
workers,  there  just  is  no  way  farmers 
can  be  prosperous.  .  .  .'  (U.S.D.A. 
Clip  Sheet,  February  6,  1944) 

Note  those  last  few  words,  '  .  .  . 
there  just  is  no  way  farmers  can  be 
prosperous.9  This  doleful  and  defeat- 
ist statement  is  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  that  interference  mechanism  known 
as  money.  It  is  the  economic  inter- 
pretation. 

Will  the  American  people,  facing 
abundance  beyond  their  dreams,  with 
plenty  of  leisure  time  for  its  enjoy- 
ment, let  the  manipulations  of  the 
Price  System  force  them  back  into 
breadlines  and  a  WPA? 

When  in  a  land  of  abundance  the 
best  in  'Economic  brains'  says,  'There 
is  no  way,'  the  best  of  such  brains 
are  no  damned  good  for  America. 
Then  it  is  time  we  replaced  them  with 
the    brains    of    technologists    and 
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scientists — and  time  that  we  replaced 
the  strangling  mechanism  of  the  Price 
System  with  a  system  based  on  scien- 


tific methods  that  will  permit  America 
to  reach  its  natural  destiny  of  abund- 
ance, health  and  peace. 


Reshaping  Agriculture 


by  O.  W.  Willcox,  Ph.D. 

Reviewed  by  W.  D.  Ellwyn  (12349-1) 
Reprinted  from  Technocracy  Digest,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


April,  1939 


6"D  ESHAPING  AGRICULTURE'  is 

-"-*■  listed  as  reference  material  in 
the  Technocracy  Study  Course,  and 
like  all  factual  works,  strongly  sup- 
ports the  findings  of  Technocracy's 
analysis  of  our  present  social  order. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, the  author  unfortunately  departs 
from  the  factual,  and  futilely  attempts 
to  outline  a  social-economic  system  in 
which  the  Price  System  is  retained. 
The  basic  weaknesses  of  the  plan  are 
obvious  and  we  recommend  only  the 
first  six  chapters  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Willcox  shows  that  due  to  many 
causes  the  population  of  Occidental 
countries  no  longer  increases  at  the 
former  rate  and  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  same  trend  will 
gradually  affect  all  other  countries. 
We  have  no  assurance  of  a  continu- 
ous increase  in  world  requirements  of 
foodstuffs,  although  many  present 
populations  have  not  enough. 

Increased  production  is  no  longer 
due  to  the  opening  up  of  new  areas, 
but  instead  to  the  increasing  applica- 
tion of  more  intensive  methods. 
Greater  yields,  due  to  scientific  agri- 
culture, the  combination  of  fertilizer, 


mechanical  devices  and  irrigation, 
more  than  make  up  for  the  cessation 
of  area  expansion.  Continued  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  scientific  methods 
will  displace  millions  now  on  farms, 
and  will  replace  scarcity  with  abund- 
ance, to  exclusion  of  price,  of  course. 

The  best  present  methods  applied 
to  the  best  land  would  leave  unused 
four-fifths  of  our  farm  lands;  and 
therefore  no  longer  self-supporting 
four-fifths  of  our  farm  population. 

A  new  social  order,  which  the 
author  foresees  as  overdue,  will  have 
to  take  into  consideration  modern  dis- 
coveries with  regard  to  the  potential- 
ities of  scientific  farming.  The  con- 
slant  development  of  new  varieties, 
with  greater  growing  power,  or  as  it 
is  termed,  'quantity  of  life,'  makes 
possible  vastly  increased  yields  from 
the  same  soil  conditions,  with  no 
extra  labor  cost,  except  the  haulage  of 
the  more  abundant  crop. 

The  principles  that  govern  the  yield 
of  crops  are  carefully  explained,  also 
that  most  important  discovery — the 
method  of  determining  the  maximum 
productivity  of  land.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  terms,  'soil-fullness,' 
'Baule  units,'  'Law  of  diminishing  in- 
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crements,'  'perultimate  yield,'  and  the 
'formula  318/N'  are  all  shown,  as 
well  as  the  methods  by  which  these 
factors  have  been  measured  and  ap- 
plied. These  clearly  point  out  the 
futility  of  reducing  acreage  to  limit 
production,  when  with. known  meth- 
ods more  could  be  grown  on  one  acre 
than  is  usually  produced  on  ten. 
Wheat  has  been  raised  under  actual 
field  conditions  to  yield  117  bushels 
per  acre;  barley  122;  oats  183; 
potatoes  789;  corn  174;  and  rye  54. 
Most  of  these  results  are  far  below 
the  possible  set  by  the  'formula 
318/N.'  Almost  all  our  crop  yields 
average  below  10  percent  of  potential 
capacities. 

The  total  crop  yield  of  the  U.S.A. 
of  the  eight  major  staples  could  be 
grown  on  less  land  than  is  now  under 
cultivation  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Forty  million  acres  could  produce 
that  which  was  grown  on  241  million 
acres  in  1930,  and  less  than  two  mil- 
lion people  could  do  the  work  now 
done  by  nearly  eight  million.  If  the 
trend  towards  higher  production  per 
land-unit  and  man-unit  continues,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  further  increase 
in  Price  System  wreckage  among 
farmers. 

As  an  example  of  what  could  be 
done  by  the  use  of  the  most  scientific 
methods,  Dr.  Willcox  shows  that  the 
seven  million  people  of  New  York 
City  could  be  fed  by  an  area  no  larger 
than  that  of  the  city  itself,  and  only 
one  person  in  a  thousand  would  be 
engaged  in  the  production.  An  area 
equal  to  one-sixth  of  that  now  farmed 
in  Illinois  could  be  made  to  feed  the 


entire  125  million  people  in  the 
U.S.A. 

The  author  states:  'We  have  the 
mines,  the  machinery,  the  land,  the 
agrotypes  and  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge; we  have  the  technical  processes 
and  the  man-power  for  cramming 
every  home  full  of  the  comforts  and 
necessities  which  every  human  would 
gradually  receive  and  enjoy,  yet  the 
wheels  of  production  run  slow.  In- 
stead of  consuming  more,  we  work 
less  and  tighten  our  belts.' 

Another  quotation  which  will  win 
the  respect  of  every  Technocrat:  'In- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  present  edi- 
fice to  crash  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
occupants,  a  great  deal  of  social  tribu- 
lation might  be  avoided  by  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  clear  the  ground  and 
make  way  for  the  new  agrobiologic 
age,  which  brings  to  mankind  no  un- 
certain promise  of  a  vast  new  endow- 
ment of  comfort  and  security.  The 
new  agrobiologic  age,  and  our  adoles- 
cent machine  age  both  carry  the  same 
ominous  threat  of  further  economic 
and  social  disintegration  if  left  in  the 
clutch  of  laissez-faire,  but  if  duly 
tamed,  the  overflowing  cumulative 
treasures  of  both  will  lie  in  our 
hands.' 

This  book  is  full  of  Technocratic 
implications  and  should  be  read  by 
every  Technocrat.  Some  are  inclined 
to  become  accustomed  to  consider 
technological  displacement  as  some- 
thing that  has  to  do  strictly  with  mills 
and  factories.  But  here  is  another 
side  of  the  picture,  which  shows  a 
possible  displacement  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  those  engaged  in  our  greatest 
field  of  employment. 
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The  Turtle  Will  Catch  Up  Yet 

Technocracy  Predictions  and  Proposals  Recently  in  the  News 

by  Publications  Division  8741-1 


1. 
4OUBLIC  Majority  Favors  at  Least 
■*-   1  Year  of  Compulsory  Military 
Training.'— Gallup  Poll,  11/17/43. 

'Draft  Youth  After  War,  Plea  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Drum.'— 12/6/43. 

'Compulsory  military  training  .  .  . 

for  all  able-bodied  males  between  the 

ages  of  18  and  21  .  .  .  endorsed  today 

by  Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox.' — 

1/17/44. 

TECHNOCRACY  PROPOSED  IN 

JULY,  1940:  'The  Government  of 

the  United  States  shall  immediately 

institute   a  three-year   compulsory 

Continental    defense   Training   for 

both  males  and  females  beginning 

at  18  years  of  age  and  terminating 

at  21.' 

2. 
Total   lend-lease   aid   through   Au- 
gust, 1943,  amounted  to  %lS1/4c  billion 
dollars,   since   inception   of  the   pro- 
gram in  October  1941. 

TECHNOCRACY  PROPOSED  IN 
JULY  1940:  'We,  as  a  nation, 
should  be  frank  enough  to  take 
over  the  French,  Brilish,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  possessions  of  North 
America  in  payment  of  their  past 
war  debt  and  for  an  acknowledged 
purchase  price  of  15  billion  dollars 
worth  of  American  .  .  .  munitions 
of  war  that  would  be  supplied  to 
them  by  the  productive  facilities 
of  this  country.' 


'Free  U.S.-Canada  Trade  Urged  by 
Ambassador.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Jan. 
19,  1944  (UP).  The  removal  of 
trade  barriers  between  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  was  urged  here  last  night 
by  Ray  Atherton,  U.  S.  ambassador 
to  the  Dominion.' 

TECHNOCRACY  PROPOSED 
MARCH  18,  1941:  'Technocracy 
proposes  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  abolish  all  tariff  barriers 
at  their  common  boundary  line.' 

4. 
'Defoe  is  now  building  1,700-ton 
Navy  destroyer-escort  ships — the  larg- 
est warships  ever  launched  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Through  its  unique  'roll- 
over' process,  Defoe  is  able  to  de- 
liver twice  the  production  per  man- 
hour.  .  .  .' — Advertisement  of  Defoe 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  1/23/44. 

TECHNOCRACY  PROPOSED  IN 
DECEMBER  1942:  'Boats  Built 
Upside  Down!  This  is  another  ad- 
vanced construction  process  which 
was  foreseen  and  urged  by  Tech- 
nocracy.' 

5. 
'34,000-Mile  National  Road  System 
Asked  in  Special  Presidential  Mes- 
sage.'— January  12,  1944. 
TECHNOCRACY  PROPOSED  IN 
OCTOBER  1940:  'Technocracy 
proposes    a    Continental    highway 
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system.  .  .  .'  (Described  in  en- 
gineering and  geographical  outline 
in  the  A-20  issue  of  Technocracy 
magazine. 

6. 
Illinois  State  Bank  report,  compar- 
ing 1933  with  1943: 

1933  1943 

Number  of 

Banks    616  484 

Loans    $300,000,000$   295,000,000 

Capital 

Structure    ...$134,000,000$    133,000,000 

Deposits    $627,000,000  $2,000,000,000 

Government 

Bonds    $184,000,000  $1,000,000,000 

TECHNOCRACY  PREDICTED  IN 
DECEMBER  1938:  The  banks  are 
keeping  up  the  farce  of  private 
banking.  They  dare  not  let  the 
public  learn  of  the  actual  facts  for 
fear  of  the  loss  of  public  "con- 
fidence." ' 

The  above  figures  of  the  Illinois 
State  Auditor  show  that  the  number 
of  banks  in  business,  their  total  loans 
and  their  capital  structure  have  all 
declined,  while,  deposits,  on  which 
they  must  pay  interest,  and  Govern- 
ment bonds,  on  which  the  rate  of  re- 
turn is  at  an  all-time  low  (as  a  result 
of  credit  abundance)  are  both  way 
above  1933.  The  banks  are  in  a  much 
worse  condition  than  in  1933,  but 
only  the  bankers  know  it. 


Among  the  few  points  brought  up 
in  attempted  opposition  to  Technoc- 
racy's Total  Conscription  program  is 
the  one  that  it  would  vastly  expand 
and  complicate  the  administration  of 
the  war  and  home  fronts,  especially  in 
Washington. 

Apparently   Howard   Scott's   state- 


ment in  Technocracy  magazine,  A-21 
(Nov.  1941)  was  overlooked: 

The  present  system  of  con- 
tracts, purchases,  transportation 
and  invoice  payments  of  our  de- 
fense program  is  daily  becoming 
a  more  hideous  mess.  .  .  .  Every 
contractor  of  army  and  navy  .  .  . 
proceeds  to  purchase  on  individ- 
ual purchase  orders  for  each  spe- 
cific contract. 

Individual  corporate  purchas- 
ing will  have  to  be  abolished  and 
substituted  (in  Total  Conscrip- 
tion) by  mass  government  pur- 
chasing reduced  to  the  simple 
formula:  that  every  purchase  or- 
der is  for  the  30-day  operation- 
output  of  mine,  factory,  or  oper- 
ating unit. 

Figures  have  just  been  released  on 
the  actual  number  of  purchase  orders 
with  which  the  Price  System's  busi- 
ness-as-usual waste  of  manpower  and 
paper  is  slowing  up  only  one  of  our 
production  items — planes.  A  single 
four-engine  bomber  cannot  be  built 
under  control  of  private  enterprise 
without  10,000  individual  purchase  or- 
ders. Add  to  these  10,000  orders,  the 
accompanying  bills  of  lading,  in- 
voices, etc.  and  multiply  by  the  thou- 
sand of  these  bombers  that  our  fac- 
tories turn  out  a  month  and  you  see 
at  once  how  'streamlined'  'all-out' 
and  'efficient'  business  is  in  wartime 
America. 

Incidentally,  a  single  fighter  plane 
uses  up  3-4,000  of  those  Price  System 
purchase  orders  .  .  .  and  we  produce 
8,000  smaller  war  planes  monthly. 
(Wayne  Parrish,  Liberty  Magazine, 
January  15,  1944.) 
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Illustrating  the  difference  between 
the  political  and  the  scientific  ap- 
proach to  problems  Howard  Vincent 
O'Brien  in  his  daily  column  'All 
Things  Considered'  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  July  27,  1943,  wrote 
the  following: 

'To  Mr.  Armstrong  (Edwin  H. 
Armstrong,  inventor  of  the  regenera- 
tive circuit,  superheterodyne  circuit 
and  frequency  modulation)  I  am  in- 
debted for  another  illustration  of  the 
difference  in  approach  between  the 
politician  and  the  scientist. 

'In  the  early  days  of  the  telephone, 
when  parallel  lines  were  strung  too 
close  together,  there  were  induced 
currents  which  caused  "cross  talk." 


'The  political  remedy  was  simple — 
pass  a  law  limiting  the  distance  be- 


tween wires. 


The  scientist  went  at  the  matter  dif- 
ferently— and  produced  the  co-axial 
cable,  on  which  more  than  400  simul- 
taneous conversations  can  be  car- 
ried.—' 

'after  citing  another  example  wherein 
in  political  attempts  were  made  to 
solve  the  interference  caused  by  the 
spark  gap  method  of  ship-to-shore 
radio  transmission  which  was  later 
eliminated  by  the  radio  tube  Mr. 
O'Brien  quotes  the  historian  Buckle. 
'The  best  things  legislators  do  is  to 
repeal  the  laws  passed  by  their  prede- 
cessors.' 


Price  System  Fame 


There  was  only  a  line  or  two  in 
most  dailies  when  Dion  Geraldine,  a 
great  engineer,  died  at  Detroit  during 
the  first  week  of  January  1944. 

Geraldine  was  superintendent  of 
construction  at  the  World  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  He 
was  also  one  of  Chicago's  early  city 
engineers  and  over  a  long  career  had 
many  outstanding  accomplishments  to 
his  credit.  One  of  his  assistants  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  Chicago's  first 
world  fair  was  named  O'Banion.  Some 
years  later  O'Banion  named  one  of 
his  sons  Dion,  in  honor  of  his  former 
boss. 

During  the  bootleg  era,  when  Chi- 
cago's gang  wars  made  the  front  page 
all  over  the  world,  Dion  O'Banion 
became  a  noted  figure  in  the  gang 
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world.  He  operated  from  a  flower 
store  on  the  near  north  side.  One 
day  two  unknown  men  walked  in  and 
greeted  O'Banion  effusively.  Each  of 
them  extended  a  hand  in  greeting. 
O'Banion  extended  both  of  his  hands. 
With  both  of  O'Banion's  hands  thus 
engaged  in  friendly  clasp,  the  un- 
knowns proceeded  to  pump  him  full 
of  lead. 

Dion  O'Banion,  the  noted  figure  of 
the  underworld,  enjoyed  a  lavish  fu- 
neral which  was  attended  by  city  al- 
dermen and  everybody  who  was  any- 
body at  the  time. 

Dion  Geraldine,  the  great  engineer, 
died  unheralded  except  for  a  few 
measly  lines  in  a  few  daily  papers  of 
America's  'free  press.' 

Such  is  Price  System  fame! 
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by  Education  Division,  8741-1 
AMERICA  ON  THE  GO! 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  on  some  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  Technocracy.  The  first  appeared  in  the  January-February 
issue  and  dealt  with  the  fundamental  role  that  energy  plays  in 
human  life.  The  second  appeared  in  the  March-April  issue,  and  gave 
a  brief  review  of  the  period  between  Columbus'  rediscovery  of  Amer- 
ica in  1492  and  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Back 
issues  are  still  available. 


When  a  Snowball  Starts  Rolling 

IT'OR  three  hundred  years  America 
-*-  had  been  going  through  a  period 
of  colonization  and  exploration. 
When  the  industrial  revolution  began 
in  England,  America  was  all  ready  to 
go.  And,  it  has  been  on  the  go  ever 
since.  The  opening  stage  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  began  in  Europe, 
but  was  advanced  concurrently  in 
America.  The  rise  of  America  has 
been  synchronous  with  the  renascence 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  western  world  and  the  rise 
of  the  industrial  revolution. 

The  first  phase  of  this  radical 
change  in  the  means  whereby  men 
lived  was  characterized  by  the  steam 
engine,  blast  furnace,  rolling  mill, 
power  loom,  factory  system,  iron 
plow,  reaper,  seed  drill  and  the  cotton 
gin.  These  were  primary  develop- 
ments. Of  all  the  inventions  re- 
corded during  this  opening  period, 
by  far  the  great  majority  were  de- 
veloped  by   amateurs,   that   is,   with 


non-laboratory  techniques,  by  non- 
professional scientists.  Science  was 
also  in  its  early  stages,  and  not  well- 
organized  as  a  body  of  knowledge. 
This  first  stage  of  industrial  develop- 
ment continued  apace  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  once  that  it 
would  take  a  thousand  years  to  settle 
up  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  But 
America  had  potentialities  undreamed 
of  then  and  nowhere  near  realization 
even  today.  One  invention  of  the 
opening  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
which  was  a  forecast  of  things  to 
come  in  America,  was  the  develop- 
ment by  Eli  Whitney  in  1798  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  dies  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  interchangeable  parts  in 
turning  out  rifles  on  a  Government 
contract.  This  gifted  and  courageous 
American  was  the  father  of  mass  pro- 
duction, which  today  is  a  cornerstone 
of  American  civilization. 

The  American  Civil  War,  which 
began  84  years  after  the  Liberty  Bell 
rang  out,  and  James  Watt  introduced 
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his  steam  engine,  marked  the  opening 
of  the  second  phase  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  This  began  in  America. 
Although  still  a  brand  new  nation, 
America  was  expanding  rapidly.  This 
second  period  was  characterized  by 
the  extensive  building  of  railroads, 
the  development  of  telegraph,  tele- 
phones, turbines,  internal  combustion 
motors,  vulcanization  of  rubber,  the 
gang  plow,  binder,  separator,  tractor, 
artificial  fertilization,  irrigation  pro- 
jects, and  the  homesteading  of  the 
West.  Less  than  100  years  after  Jef- 
ferson had  uttered  his  erroneous 
opinion,  the  entire  United  States  had 
been  settled.  This  second  period  was 
the  golden  age  of  the  American  Price 
System,  for  its  entrepreneurs  at  least. 
The  Western  frontier,  that  great 
safety  valve  of  the  American  Price 
System,  was  wiped  out  by  1900, 
America  then  moved  onward  into 
the  third  phase  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, while  the  rest  of  the  world 
lagged  behind  in  the  first  and  second. 
This  difference  in  industrial  develop- 
ment between  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  determined  by  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  world's 
natural  resources.  The  possession  of 
usable  physical  wealth  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  industrialization,  and  America 
has  the  lion's  share  of  the  world's 
natural  wealth.  How  else  could  a 
young,  new  land  forge  ahead  of  more 
solidly  established  cultures  so  rapidly? 


dustry,  technological  processes,  auto- 
matic mechanisms,  and  the  photo- 
electric cell,  making  possible  large- 
scale  operations  in  the  development  of 
automobiles,  aviation,  shipbuilding, 
radio,  television,  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  alloys,  light  metals,  plastics, 
synthetics  and  war  materiel.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  rural  electrification, 
mechanization  of  farming,  hydro- 
ponics and  agrobiology.  Almost  100 
percent  of  all  the  energy  used  as 
power  in  the  American  industrial 
structure  is  derived  from  sources  out- 
side the  human  body,  such  as  coal, 
oil,  gas,  wind,  and  falling  water.  In 
other  words,  our  entire  civilization 
today  and  the  means  whereby  we  live 
and  produce  goods  and  services  is  de- 
rived directly  from,  and  almost  com- 
pletely dependent  upon,  the  con- 
version of  free,  natural  energy 
into  power  and  work;  together  with 
the  technological  methods  associated 
therewith. 

Energy  and  technology  are  the  two 
ever  present  and  basic  factors  of 
social  life  which  can  be  traced  all 
through  the  long  progression  of  man- 
kind from  its  simple  beginning  to  the 
latest,  startling  invention  of  today. 
The  higher  development  of  this  trend 
in  America,  as  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  dictates  that  the  age  of 
human  toil  is  past  on  this  Continent. 
This  constitutes  the  core  of  the  Amer- 
ican social  problem  today. 


Enter,  the  Power  Age 


One  Way  Street 


This  present  stage  in  America  is 
marked  by  mass  production  of  inter- 
changeable parts,  electrification  of  in- 


Although  the  new  world  of  America 
had  created  a  new  and  advanced  tech- 
nological system  of  production,  it  re- 
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tained  most  of  the  social  institutions 
and  all  of  the  distributive  system  of 
its  previous  age  of  human  toil  and 
scarcity.  These  institutions,  relics  of 
the  long  age  of  scarcity,  had  been  im- 
ported from  Europe  and  were  super- 
imposed upon  the  underlying  system 
of  production  of  physical  wealth  in 
America.  Technology  and  industry, 
responding  to  the  advance  of  science, 
expanded  and  became  more  complex 
from  one  stage  to  the  next.  The  social 
structure,  however,  remained  static. 
In  the  adoption  of  the  American  con- 
stitution, early  in  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, this  social  structure  became  a 
vested  institution. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution, 
it  states  that  the  document  is  adopted 
to  accomplish  six  objectives.  These 
are:  Form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, secure  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
and  promote  the  general  welfare. 
Many  articles  and  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  devoted  to  methods  of 
realizing  the  first  five  of  these  objec- 
tives. The  last  and  most  important 
one  of  all,  the  general  welfare,  is  men- 
tioned only  once.  That  is  in  Article 
I,  Section  VIII,  and  no  provisions 
are  made  for  realizing  it.  By  'gen- 
eral welfare'  we  mean  mental  and 
physical  status  as  a  whole  and  income 
of  goods  and  services.  This  little 
item  has  always  been  considered  to 


be  an  incidental  by-product  of  a 
well-fed  and  well-protected  business 
system. 

The  uncontrolled  application  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  to  the  means 
whereby  men  live  has  created  a  pro- 
found repercussion  upon  our  super- 
imposed, static  social  system.  There 
is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  inter- 
ests involved  between  an  advancing, 
dynamic  science,  and  the  vested  inter- 
ests of  static  social  institutions. 
America  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1776.  This  was  possible  because  a 
virgin  continental  area,  rich  in  re- 
sources and  stored  energy,  permitted 
great  expansion.  Now,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  dynamic  equilibrium 
of  that  continental  area,  America  has 
reached  the  peak  of  its  growth  curve 
under  the  Price  System.  Where  do 
we  go  from  here? 

If  we  assume  that  the  paramount 
concern  of  science  and  society  both 
is  the  general  welfare  of  the  human 
components  involved,  our  course  be- 
comes clear.  America  and  science 
both  contain  a  wealth  of  promise,  but 
so  far  have  yielded  little,  except  a 
change  of  taskmasters  for  the  great 
majority.  Consequently,  before  we 
can  carry  our  inquiry  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  we  must  have  a  closer 
look  at  the  nature  of  science  and  de- 
termine how  it  functions  and  for 
whom. 

Next  issue:  What  Is  Science? 


The  Army  Signal  Corps  now  has  a 
radio  weather  station  about  the  size 
of  a  small  trunk  that  will  broadcast 
reports  on  temperature,  humidity  and 


barometric  pressure  every  few  hours 
for  three  months  when  buried  on  the 
shore  of  an  enemy  country.  Science 
Digest  November  1943. 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 


The  Coal  Miner 


by  Organization  Division  8741-1 


How  Green  Was  My  Valley 

IN  1912  the  average  American  coal 
miner  dug  2a/2  tons  per  10-hour 
day,  but  by  1942,  working  about  7 
hours,  he  or  his  son  was  able  to  mine 
5.2  tons  a  day.  How  come?  Was  the 
1942  miner  that  much  stronger?  Not 
if  you  read  the  coal  trade  magazines' 
ads  of  loading  machines  and  mechan- 
ical cutters  and  note  the  capacities 
proudly  proclaimed  per  hour.  Like 
the  nation's  railroads,  the  coal  mines 
reached  their  all-time  employment 
peak  (around  800,000  men)  a  score 
of  years  ago.  Yet  last  year  the  bitu- 
minous mines  produced  more  coal 
(590  million  tons)  than  any  year  in 
U.  S.  history,  with  only  415,000  men, 
100,000  less  than  in  1940. 

In  1918  a  total  of  615,000  miners 
were  employed  in  bituminous  mines, 
and  they  produced  579  million  tons. 
Last  year  the  200,000  fewer  miners 
dug  out  just  10  million  tons  more 
than  were  mined  back  in  1918! 

Mechanization  in  the  mines  was  in- 
creasing before  World  War  II  began. 
Furthermore,  in  the  past  three  years 
purchases  of  loading  machines  by  the 
mine  managements  have  increased 
300  percent.    Will  this  be  used  after 


th 


e  war.' 


Granted  that  one  owner  took  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  machines  out  of 
his  West  Virginia  mines  back  in  the 


last  depression,  what  were  the  rest  of 
them  doing?   Buying  more  machines. 

Here  are  some  interesting  high- 
lights from  the  history  of  American 
coal  mining  technology: 

In  1890  only  4  percent  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  was  cut  by  machines;  by 
1940  the  percentage  had  increased  to 
over  90  percent. 

Machine  loading  was  not  intro- 
duced until  just  before  1925,  and  the 
coal  loaded  into  underground  trucks 
by  these  machines  amounted  to  only 
2  percent  that  year.  In  1940,  a  com- 
paratively short  time  of  only  15  years, 
this  had  increased  to  25  percent.  Last 
year  it  jumped  to  42  percent.  Here's 
a  good  example  of  what  technology 
does  to  man-hours,  for  in  1940  there 
were  only  440,000  coal  miners  on 
the  job,  to  mine  nearly  460  million 
tons. 

In  1937,  F.  G.  Tryon,  well-known 
coal  statistician,  stated  that:  \At  a 
wage  rate  of  80  cents  an  hour,  savings 
with  the  large  mobile  (loading)  ma- 
chines that  completely  eliminate  hand 
shoveling  are  claimed  in  the  order  of 
15  to  55  cents  a  ton.'  As  coal  was 
then  selling  at  under  $2  a  ton  at  the 
mine,  the  advantage,  to  the  mine  man- 
agement, of  buying  new  machines  was 
quite  obvious. 

It  still  is.  The  fastest  loading  units 
now  on  the  market  have  a  maximum 
capacity  up  to  10  tons  per  minute, 
although  the  average  machine  delivers 
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around  4  tons  per  minute.    Did  you 
ever  try  shoveling  coal? 

Back  in  1934  only  534  of  these 
machines  were  in  use  in  American 
coal  mines,  but  by  1942  a  total  of 
2,315  were  installed.  Last  year  234 
more  were  bought,  an  increase  in  one 
year  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
equipment  in  use  the  year  before! 


Exit — The  Mucker 

'For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the 
new  machinery,  therefore,  is  just  get- 
ting under  way.  That  it  is  destined 
to  spread  very  widely  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  some  districts  the  great 
bulk  of  the  output  is  already  mechan- 
ized. In  1935,  90  percent  of  the 
Wyoming  production  was  mechani- 
cally loaded,  62  percent  of  the  In- 
diana production,  and  56  percent  of 
the  Illinois  production. 

'Some  light  on  the  possible  rate  of 
increase  (in  mechanical  loading)  is 
thrown  by  the  past  record  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cutting  machine. 
.  .  .  The  first  10  years  of  the  loading 
machine  have  followed  a  course  much 
like  that  of  its  predecessor.  It  is  well 
to  remember,  however,  that  the  cut- 
ting machine  had  to  make  its  way 
in  an  industry  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  use  electric  power.  The  load- 
ing machine  enters  at  a  time  when 
primary  haulage  is  already  electrified 
in  all  but  the  smaller  mines,  making 
the  task  of  bringing  power  to  the  face 
comparatively  easy.  The  loader  may 
therefore  spread  more  rapidly  than 
did  the  cutter. 


'The  rate  at  which  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  loading  can  go  on  within  a 
given  area  depends  partly  on  the  wage 
rate.  The  districts  of  the  West  where 
mechanical  loading  has  now  become 
general  were  marked  by  relatively 
high  wage  rates,  and  conversely  the 
districts  where  wage  rates  were  low, 
found  little  incentive  to  mechanize. 
With  the  recovery  in  wage  rates  which 
began  in  October  1933,  sales  of  equip- 
ment have  multiplied  and  numerous 
companies  in  the  East  and  South  that 
formerly  saw  no  advantage  in  me- 
chanical loading  are  now  installing 
machinery.  In  1936  more  machines 
(were)  sold  in  West  Virginia  than  in 
any  other  State. 

'Mechanical  loading  underground 
has  also  stimulated  changes  in  the 
work  of  preparation  on  the  surface. 
.  .  .  The  tonnage  of  bituminous 
mechanically  cleaned  has  increased 
from  3.8  percent  of  the  total  output  in 
1906  to  12.3  percent  in  1935,  and 
further  extension  is  assured.  ... 

'The  mechanical  changes  under  way 
in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  consti- 
tute a  major  technical  development. 
Mechanical  cleaning  yields  a  better 
and  more  uniform  product,  mechan- 
ical loading  reduces  the  cost. 

'The  substitution  of  power  for 
human  muscle  reaches  its  maximum 
in  strip  or  open-cut  mining.  In 
limited  areas  where  the  coal  seam 
lies  close  to  the  surface,  the  overlying 
dirt  or  rock  may  be  removed  with 
power  shovels  and  the  coal  loaded 
into  cars  or  trucks,  usually  with 
smaller  shovels  of  the  same  type.  The 
use  of  open-cut  methods  is  expanding, 
both  in  coal  and  in  certain  branches 
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of  metal  mining.  The  lines  of  tech- 
nical advance  have  included  the  appli- 
cation of  caterpillar  mounts,  replace- 
ment of  steam  by  electric  power, 
development  of  machine  methods  of 
shifting  the  tracks  on  which  the  coal 
or  ore  cars  enter  and  leave  the  pit, 
or  even  elimination  of  the  tracks  by 
use  of  motor  trucks.  But  the  most 
important  change  has  been  the  simple 
evolution  in  the  size,  power,  and 
range  of  the  shovel.  Capacity  of  the 
dipper  of  the  largest  shovels  has  in- 
creased from  a  maximum  of  about 
4  cubic  yards  in  1914  to  32  cubic 
yards,  and  the  physical  limits  have 
not  yet  been  reached.  These  enormous 
machines  can  handle  not  only  dirt 
but  sometimes  beds  of  limestone  and 
shale  and  permit  the  removal  of  50 
feet  of  overburden*  to  recover  a  5-foot 
seam  of  coal. 

The  immediate  outlook  points  to 
further  expansion  of  stripping  as 
opposed  to  underground  mining, 
though  the  long-run  outlook  is  for 
exhaustion  of  the  areas  which  can 
be  worked  by  stripping.  As  the  thick- 
ness of  the  overburden  to  be  handled 
increases,  the  costs  of  stripping 
mount,  and  ultimately  expansion  of 
stripping  will  be  checkmated  by  the 
competition  of  underground  methods. 
.  .  .  The  rise  of  open-cut  mining 
poses  an  obvious  problem  of  tech- 
nologic unemployment.  Only  a  half 
or  a  third  as  much  labor  as  in  under- 
ground mining  may  be  required,  and 
where  conditions  are  especially  favor- 
able the  method  provides  the  cheapest 
fuel  and  metal  thus  far  attained. 

'Overshadowing  other  social  effects 


is  the  possible  influence  upon  the 
mine  workers.  The  short-run  effect  is 
to  inject  an  element  of  technologic 
unemployment  in  an  industry  where 
other  factors  have  already  reduced 
the  number  of  jobs.  The  decline  of 
247,000  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed at  bituminous  coal  mines  since 
1923  is  due  chiefly  to  other  causes — 
to  the  liquidation  of  surplus  capac- 
ity created  by  the  war  and  to  changes 
in  demand  associated  with  fuel  effi- 
ciency, oil  and  gas  competition,  and 
the  depression  of  general  business. 
The  best  steam-electric  plants  are  gen- 
erating, at  present,  a  kilowatt-hour  on 
less  than  1  pound  of  coal  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  3%  pounds  in 
1918,  5  pounds  in  1900  and  about  10 
pounds  of  coal  in  1880. 

'The  loading  machinery  likewise 
affects  the  kind  of  worker  needed. 
Certain  of  the  old  skills  are  no  longer 
required  though  familiarity  with  the 
customs  and  the  dangers  of  life  un- 
derground remains  essential.  The 
machines  put  a  premium  on  quick 
reaction  time,  adaptability,  intelli- 
gence, mechanical  knowledge,  and 
ability  to  work  under  supervision. 
They  favor  younger  men  and  the  pros- 
pect of  working  up  to  machine  jobs 
tends  to  attract  youths  with  better 
education  who  formerly  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  mines.  Older  men  with- 
out machine  experience  are  handi- 
capped and  it  is  possible  that  the 
young  men  now  recruited  for  service 
with  the  machines  may  be  superan- 
nuated at  an  earlier  age  than  pre- 
vailed under  hand  loading.'  From 
National  Resources  Committee,  Tech- 
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nological  Trends  and  National  Policy. 
There  are  still  too  many  coal  miners 
doing  hand  labor.  But  it  won't  be  for 
long.  If  you  want  to  be  a  coal  miner, 
you'd  better  go  over  to  Europe  after 


the  war.  We  are  going  to  use  tech- 
nology here.  And  why  not?  No 
human  being  was  ever  born  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  coal  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow! 


There's  A  Rainy  Day  Coming 


'The  nation  looked  at  this  paradox 
last  week:  Although  the  Department 
of  Labor  revealed  that  1,106,000 
fewer  persons  in  the  United  States 
were  working  at  non-agricultural  jobs 
during  January  than  a  month  earlier 
(37,229,000  in  January;  38,335,000 
in  December) ,  pleas  N  were  being 
made  for  personnel  to  man  the  rail- 
roads, to  mine  coal,  and  to  take  on 
jobs  in  other  specialized  fields.  The 
layoff  rate  was  the  highest  for  any 
month  since  July  1942,  new  hiring 
lowest  since  1941.  Some  sections 
were  crying  for  additional  labor. 
(Chicago,  for  example,  was  classified 
as  an  acute  labor-shortage  area  be- 
cause of  a  claimed  shortage  of  47,000 
workers.)  But  other  communities 
were  bedeviled  by  unemployment. 

'At  least  one  thing  seemed  clear 
enough:  Sen.  Harry  Truman  was 
right  when  he  predicted  nearly  two 
months  ago  that  many  communities 
would  face  increasing  labor  surpluses. 
And  in  his  committee's  annual  report 
last  week  Senator  Truman  said  that 
even  more  unemployment  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  reason:  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  volume  of  war  con- 
tract cancellations  will  exceed  new 
orders.'    Newsweek,  March  13,  1944. 


In  1939  before  the  war  boom 
started  there  was  about  8  billion  dol- 
lars in  cash  in  circulation  in  the  U.  S. 
The  increase  since  that  time  has  been 
nearly  200  percent.  The  total  now  is 
about  21  billion,  an  increase  of  al- 
most 5  billion  dollars  in  the  last  year. 

In  1918  there  were  29,000  banks  in 
the  U.  S.  In  1929  their  number  had 
declined  to  25,500  and  by  1943  there 
were  less  than  15,000.  Here  is  an- 
other case  of  a  rising  production 
curve  and  a  declining  man-hours  per 
unit  and  total  man  hours  curve  to- 
gether with  a  lesser  number  of  estab- 
lishments. Can  it  be  that  technology 
is  invading  the  debt  certificate  racket? 

Another  feature  of  this  current  cur- 
rency expansion  is  puzzling.  In  1939 
the  volume  of  large  denomination  cur- 
rency, bills  over  $50,  was  2  billion 
dollars.  At  the  end  of  1943  it  had 
risen  to  almost  6  billion.  It  is  re- 
ported that  about  2  billion  dollars  of 
this  increase  was  in  $100  bills.  This 
is  a  convenient  denomination  to  stick 
away  in  a  safe  deposit  box  for  a 
rainy  day. 

Does  this  hoarding  indicate  a  lack 
of  confidence  now ;  or  confidence  that 
there  will  be  a  lack  in  the  near  future? 
Will  some  well  informed  reader 
kindly  enlighten  us?  'Honest  Money' 
fans  save  your  postage  stamps. 
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Technology  Marches  On 

Smaller  and  Faster 
by  Research  Division  8741-1 


He  Just  Keeps  Rolling  Along 

HPHE  subtitle  of  this  series  has  been 
•*•  no  more  evident  in  a  long  time 
than  a  new  General  Electric  motor, 
now  being  mass  produced.  The  aver- 
age 3  h.p.  electric  motor  weighs  about 
105  pounds  and  turns  at  1,800  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  You  find  them  in 
your  washing  machine  or  refrigerator. 

Drilling  and  grinding  holes  in  soft 
metal  with  a  1/32-inch  drill  could  not 
be  done  with  this  average  electric 
motor,  for  power  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  must  be  considered.  Technolo- 
gists realize  that  a  change  in  scalar 
quantities  changes  the  factors  of  a 
problem,  and  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  design  a  power-driven  tool 
capable  of  precision  operations  in 
ultra-small  dimensions,  they  had  to 
change  the  quantities  other  than 
power,  such  as  speed. 

The  new  motor,  developing  the 
same  amount  of  power  (3  h.p.),  de- 
livers for  the  purpose  not  1,800 
r.p.m.'s  but  120,000  r.p.m.'s.  Equally 
unique  is  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
transmit  3  horsepower  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  revolutions  per  second,  to  the 
tool-driving  shaft,  the  motor  has  to  be 
built  smaller  than  the  3  h.p.  motor, 
such  as  in  the  average  American 
household.    It  weighs  only  7  pounds. 
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The  significance  of  this  to  Amer- 
ica's social  and  technological  prob- 
lems is  that  all  new  machines  operate 
at  faster  speeds,  weigh  less,  or  take 
up  less  area.  In  most  cases  all  three 
result.  In  any  case  the  result  is 
greater  efficiency.  In  this  the  net 
effect  is  greater  productivity  per  ma- 
chine and  less  factory  floor  space. 
These  are  two  of  America's  basic 
trends,  stepped  up  by  war  production, 
which  conflict  with  the  Price  System's 
need  for  taxes  and  for  purchasing 
power. 

A  Detroit  plant  has  installed  an 
automatic  inspection  machine  which 
examines  as  many  as  17,000  aviation 
engine  castings  in  24  hours.  The  de- 
vice contains  two  12  foot  steel  towers, 
containing  giant  X-ray  tubes  which 
are  focused  on  a  40-foot  long  con- 
veyor. Castings  are  carried  along  by 
the  conveyor  and  given  the  'once- 
over' automatically  for  cracks  and 
other  defects.  Each  film  has  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  the  number  on 
each  casting,  so  that  defective  parts 
can  be  identified  immediately.  The 
entire  unit  can  be  operated  by  from 
one  to  eight  men. 

'To  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
aeronautical  engineers  have  been  ac- 
complishing— the  2,200  h.p.  aircooled 
Wright  Cyclone  engine,  once  rated  at 
575  h.p.,  now  (1)  packs  as  much 
power  as  a  good  sized  freight  locomo- 
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tive,  yet  weighs  no  more  than  the  iron 
horse's  wheels,  takes  up  less  space 
than  there  is  in  the  cab;  (2)  contains 
a  cooling  area  in  its  intricately  de- 
signed fins  of  nearly  600  sq.  ft. — 
greater  than  the  area  of  two  bowling 
alleys.'  Modern  Industry,  January 
15,  1944. 

Riveting  Machine  Will  Slaughter  Jobs 
'A  machine  that  will  drive  from 
36,000  to  75,000  rivets  an  hour  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation,  at  Burbank,  Calif., 
and  will  be  made  available  to  other 
plants,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Three  men  in  six  minutes  can  do  work 
normally  requiring  100-man-hours, 
officials  of  Lockheed  said.'  Labor: 
A  National  Weekly,  February  19, 
1944. 

Home-made  Power  Tool  Speeds 
Rib  Nut  Threading 

'A  small  power  tool  built  by  George 
Thompson,  electrical  worker  at  the 
Ford  Willow  Run  plant,  has  made 
possible  a  production  increase  of  the 
order  of  8  to  1  in  an  operation  on 
the  leading  edge  of  the  B-24  Bomber. 

'Attaching  of  the  rubber  de-icing 
boot  to  the  wing's  leading  edge  was 
formerly  a  hand  operation  performed 
by  women — one  of  the  tasks  being  the 
threading  on  of  rib  nuts.  The  job 
was  monotonous  and  slow.  The 
drudgery  was  taken  out  of  it  when 
Thompson  appeared  one  morning 
with  a  small  power  tool  he  had  built 
at  home.  It  consisted  of  a  slow-speed 
reversible  motor  and  shaft,  to  which 
was  attached  a  chuck  of  his  own 
design. 

Tn  using  the  new  "rib  nut  threader" 
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device,  the  worker  fits  the  chuck  over 
the  nut  and  a  few  turns  of  the  motor 
drives"  it  into  place.  Time  studies 
show  that  three  workers,  using  the 
power  threader,  now  replace  eight 
women  who  once  occupied  the  sta- 
tion. Furthermore,  these  workers  turn 
out  almost  four  times  as  much  work 
as  the  eight  formerly  produced.'  Aero 
Digest,  Dec.  1943. 
Swivel  Support  for  Firewalls 
Eliminates  a  Worker 

6A  special  swivel  holder  and  sup- 
port attachment  for  the  Taylor- Win- 
field  spot-welding  machine  has  been 
developed  by  Charles  Wilkinson,  a 
Douglas  aircraft  employee.  Welding 
of  firewalls  used  to  take  three  people 
45  minutes  to  complete.  With  this 
new  device,  one  person  does  the  job 
in  only  15  minutes. 

'The  support  holds  a  swivel  bracket 
which  eliminates  the  need  for  one 
man  to  hold  the  firewall  while  the 
spot-welder  is  operating  the  machine. 
These  firewalls  weigh  about  35  lbs. 
each  and  used  to  cause  the  worker 
considerable  fatigue.'  Aero  Digest, 
Dec.  1943. 
230-Hour  Job  in  32 

'The  original  daily  small  output 
(aircraft  engine  crankcases)  was  met 
with  a  minimum  of  tooling  and  re- 
quired 230  hours  of  work,  with  the 
spoilage  averaging  47.6  percent.  An 
order  nearly  tripling  the  daily  output 
mechanized  the  crankcase  operation. 
Thirty-two  new  machines  were  added, 
along  with  their  jigs  and  fixtures. 
Instead  of  230  hours  of  manufactur- 
ing time,  the  work  was  cut  to  125 
hours  and  scrappage  reduced  to  less 
than    7   percent.    Tooling   expansion 
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and  refinement  kept  pace  as  produc- 
tion schedules  were  later  doubled  and 
then  doubled  again.  Machine  time 
dropped  to  40  hours  and  finally  32 
hours. 

'Meanwhile,  the  application  of 
automotive  mass  production  methods 
caused  similar  changes  throughout 
the  entire  engine  plant.  Two  specially 
designed  boring  mills  were  installed 
to  accomplish  simultaneously  18 
operations  formerly  done  individu- 
ally. Production  was  increased  92 
percent  and  total  production  time  for 
a  complete  engine  was  cut  in  half.' 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Feb.  15,  1944. 
Wire  Recorder 

'A  long  shadow  of  the  postwar 
world  slanted  across  an  alumni  gath- 
ering of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology yesterday  when  27-year-old 
Marvin  Camras  demonstrated  his  wire 
recorder  invention.  A  hair-thin  wire 
spun  between  two  spools  recorded 
magnetically  the  hit  tunes  of  "Okla- 
homa" and  reproduced  them  with  re- 
markable fidelity. 

'Wire  recorders  promise  to  be  a 
fixture  in  the  home  of  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  They  can  be  manu- 
factured at  the  cost  of  a  portable 
radio  and  are  about  the  same  size. 
Every  model  now  produced  is  imme- 
diately employed  by  U.  S.  armed 
forces. 

'Camras  is  now  an  associate  physi- 


cist in  electricity  at  the  Institute.  He 
was  top  honor  graduate  of  the  school 
in  1940.  Work  on  the  recorder  began 
in  1941  and  the  machine  made  its 
debut  last  year.'  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Feb.  11,  1944. 

15  Million  Unemployed 

'A  drop  in  national  income  to  100 
billion  dollars  would  add  up  to  un- 
employment for  ten  to  fifteen  million 
American, workers.  It  would  ruin  our 
farmers,  throw  thousands  of  business 
men  to  the  wall  and  catapult  us  down 
a  spiral  of  deflation  that  would  make 
the  crash  of  1929  feel  soft  as  a  feather- 
bed.' United  Automobile  Worker, 
Feb.  15,  1944. 

60  Percent  of  Yanks  Over  65 
Termed  Charity  Objects 

'Dr.  Marjorie  Shearon,  economic 
consultant  to  the  Social  Security 
Board,  told  the  special  Senate  pen- 
sions committee  today  that  60  percent 
of  Americans  over  65  years  old  de- 
pend on  charity  or  their  relatives  for 
support. 

'Appearing  in  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  pension  legislation,  Dr. 
Shearon  asserted  that  the  economic 
status  of  the  nation's  elder  citizens 
has  "declined  appreciably"  during  the 
last  10  years.  She  said  that  only  40 
percent  of  the  elderly  people  live  on 
their  own  earnings,  savings,  pensions 
or  annuities.'   U.P.,  July  14,  1942. 


'Our  success  in  war  and  peace  de- 
pends, not  on  luck,  or  rhetoric,  or 
the  intervention  of  mythical  gods;  it 
depends    on    human    character    and 
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Talk  Is  Cheap 

modern  scientific  creations  and  on  re- 
spect for  the  meaning  and  methods  of 
science.'  Harlow  Shapley,  Astron- 
omer Time  5/24/43. 
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In  The  Question  Box 

by  Public  Speakers  Division,  8741-1 


This  department  consists  of  actu- 
al questions  asked  and  answered 
at  Technocracy  meetings,  plus 
those  sent  in  by  readers. 

What  would  be  the  solution  to 
our  financial  problem  if  we  have 
30,000,000  unemployed  after  the 
war  as  the  speaker  implied?  E.G. 

There  just  wouldn't  be  any  solu- 
tion. The  United  States  Government 
will  have  to  create  more  debt,  that  is, 
it  will  have  to  give  out  more  money 
than  it  takes  in,  in  order  to  care  for 
the  disemployed.  There  is  no  solution 
to  financial  problems  in  a  Price  Sys- 
tem, once  it  has  passed  its  peak  of 
expansion.  It  must  create  ever  more 
and  more  debt  to  keep  going.  That 
is  how  we  are  financing  this  war ;  and 
also  how  we  'financed'  the  depression 
period  from  1930  to  1940.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  ability  to  create  debt, 
since  it  is  created  out  of  nothing. 
However,  it  can't  be  paid  back  in 
the  same  coin.  The  only  way  the 
national  debt  can  be  paid  back  under 
the  Price  System  is  for  the  system  to 
enter  another  long  period  of  expan- 
sion, wherein  physical  production 
would  increase  at  a  sufficiently  greater 
rate  than  debt,  to  permit  repayment. 
It  is  only  in  periods  of  expansion, 
when  jobs  are  plentiful,  that  the 
people  are  able  to  carry  a  continuous 
tax  burden  heavy  enough  to  pay  back 
the  national  debt. 


Would  Total  Conscription  stop 
the  piling  up  of  our  Federal 
debt?   C.B. 

Yes!  It  would  be  impossible  to 
add  another  dollar  to  the  national 
debt  from  the  minute  that  Total  Con- 
scription went  into  effect.  Total  Con- 
scription would  quick-freeze  the  en- 
tire financial  structure  as  is,  and  we 
would  begin  operating,  at  once,  on  a 
non-price,  non-profit  basis.  The  U.  S. 
Government  would  assume  title  to  all 
the  productive  and  distributive  proc- 
esses. Since  the  Government  would 
become  the  sole  source  of  income  and 
the  sole  employer  for  all  the  people, 
they  would  all  in  effect  be  working 
for  themselves,  and  all  would  have 
an  equal  share  in  the  national  entity. 
This  would  make  all  the  devices  of 
trade  and  commerce,  which  depend 
upon  the  creation  of  debt  to  pay 
profits  and  interest,  unnecessary.  All 
citizens  would  be  enrolled  in  National 
Service  and  receive  the  same  scale  of 
pay  as  that  which  prevails  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  After  the  war  is  over, 
the  people  could  go  back  to  the  futile 
and  hopeless  process  of  piling  up  debt 
against  each  other,  individually  and 
collectively,  if  they  wished.  The  major 
object  in  view  is  to  win  the  war  at 
the  lowest  cost  in  lives,  resources  and 
debt. 

How  can  you  say  that  Ger- 
many, a  nation  long  famous  for 
its  scientists,  operates  on  a  hu- 
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man    toil,    hand    tool    system? 

A.M. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany 
has  produced  many  leading  scientists, 
especially  in  the  field  of  chemistry. 
Nevertheless,  Germany,  and  all  of 
Europe,  is  poor  in  natural  resources 
as  compared  to  America.  Germany 
has  a  mixture  of  modern  technology 
and  handicraft-agrarian  methods  of 
production.  Germany  is  smaller  than 
Texas.  Yet  it  has  a  population  of 
77  million,  on  a  land  area  of  only 
224,973  square  miles,  or  about  340 
people  to  the  square  mile.  There  are 
3,400,000  farms  in  Germany  of  less 
than  5  acres  each.  Such  a  setup  can 
only  be  operated  by  human  toil  and 
hand  tool  methods.  In  the  United 
States,  the  average  farm  is  about  150 
acres  and  has  been  growing  larger 
ever  since  the  Civil  War.  The  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  only  19  and  the  natural  re- 
sources are  infinitely  greater  than 
those  of  Europe.  The  state  of  ad- 
vancement of  the  industrial  arts  is 
much  greater  in  America.  That  is 
why  Europe  must,  and  America  can- 
not, operate  on  the  basis  of  human 
toil  and  hand  tools. 

In  Total  Conscription,  do  you 

include   the   mothers    of   young 

children?   A.L. 

Yes!  Everybody  is  included  in 
Total  Conscription.  Maintaining  a 
home  and  raising  children  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  institutions  in 
America.  As  such,  mothers  of  young 
children  would  receive  a  scale  of  pay 
accordingly,  which  in  no  case  could 
be  less  than  the  pay  of  a  private  in 
the  Army,  plus  food,  clothing,  hous- 


ing and  health  care,  and  no  deduc- 
tions for  rent,  interest,  taxes  or  war 
bonds.  If  the  mother  went  to  work 
in  a  war  plant,  her  child  could  be 
taken  care  of  in  a  modern  day  nur- 
sery under  the  best  of  care.  Thus, 
she  could  assist  the  war  effort  without 
neglecting  her  children.  This  would 
greatly  reduce  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  Total  Conscription  would 
our  big  pile  of  gold  buried  in  the 
Kentucky  hills  be  of  any  use? 
A.D. 

Not  enough  to  get  excited  about. 
The  main  use  of  gold  in  the  past  has 
been  its  mythological  standing  as  a 
foundation  for  other  forms  of  money. 
Today,  there  is  still  supposed  to  be 
some  relationship  between  gold  and 
active  money,  but  it  is  hard  to  pin 
down.  The  active  money  of  the  U.  S. 
now  consists  of  Government  paper 
and  bank  credits.  The  United  States 
ceased  to  coin  gold  in  1933,  and  no 
one  may  legally  possess  the  metal  now 
except  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  Metal- 
lurgists are  hard  put  to  find  any  in- 
dustrial use  for  gold  that  cannot  be 
performed  better  by  some  other  metal 
or  alloy.  Gold  does  have  some  use  in 
electroplating,  gilding,  jewelry,  and 
dentistry.  We  might  offer  solid  gold 
teeth  to  every  Hottentot  or  solid  gold 
medals  to  every  native  fascist  as  an 
inducement  to  get  off  this  Continent. 

What  would  happen  to  the 
labor  unions  in  Total  Conscrip- 
tion?   E.D. 

Organized  labor  would  not  be  abol- 
ished in  Total  Conscription.  Its  or- 
ganization structure  would  remain 
intact  and  unaltered,  but  its  custom- 
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ary  functions  would  be  frozen  for 
the  duration  and  six  months  there- 
after. Since  all  national  corporate 
wealth  and  its  attendant  institutions, 
such  as  banks,  trusts,  etc.,  and  all 
industry  in  toto  would  also  be  con- 
scripted and  frozen  for  the  duration, 
organized  labor  would  be  in  a  pre- 
ferred position  in  Total  Conscription, 
as  compared  to  its  position  now.  By 
this  we  mean  that  it  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  abolished  at  the  present 
time  by  means  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  conscript  labor  alone.  This 
action  would  make  organized  labor 
null  and  void,  deprive  it  of  its  hard- 
won  gains  and  put  it  at  the  mercy  of 
corporate  enterprise,  which  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  destroy  the 
unions.  Total  Conscription  would  put 


labor  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
citizens  and  preserve  their  organiza- 
tions until  the  war  and  the  postwar 
period  is  over. 

Is  not  Total  Conscription  just 
an  opportunist  move  to  try  to 
smuggle  in  Technocracy  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  war?    M.S. 

No!  Technocracy  is  not  an  oppor- 
tunistic body  of  thought.  Besides 
that,  Total  Conscription  is  not  Tech- 
nocracy's social  program  for  America, 
but  a  blueprint  of  operations  designed 
for  this  war  against  fascism.  The  last 
clause  in  the  Total  Conscription  pro- 
gram states  specifically  that  its  specifi- 
cations are  to  'remain  in  force  not 
longer  than  six  months  after  termi- 
nation of  the  war.' 


No  Question  About  This 


'In  the  past  two  generations  the 
control  of  the  national  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  has  been 
taken  over  by  a  minute  nucleus  of 
owners,  the  whole  enterprise  is  still 
undesigned  because  it  is  still  operated 
on  the  principle  of  laissez-faire.  The 
present  extreme  concentration  of  con- 
trol, therefore,  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  slightest  element  of  sound  design. 
The  old  competition  of  individual  en- 
trepreneurs has  merely  given  way  to 
the  new  mass  competition  between 
great  corporations  and  separate  na- 
tional industries.  The  whole  mech- 
anism is  still  operated  for  the  private 
gain  of  three  to  five  percent  of  the 
total  population.' — Harold  Rugg  in 
'The  Great  Technology.' 


'We  dignify  by  the  name  "beliefs" 
a  wild  jungle  of  traditions  and  super- 
stitions.' Paul  Gibson,  radio  commen- 
tator, Station  WBBM,  March  16, 
1944. 
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Hear  Ye!    Hear  Ye! 

And  This  Isn't  The  Halt  Of  It 


'It's  terrible  the  way  people  have 
gone  generally  stale  on  the  war. 
People  who  haven't  relatives  in  the 
service  don't  seem  to  know  a  war  is 
on.  Popular  interest  in  all  the  home 
front  activities  is  lagging — in  buying 
war  bonds,  in  collecting  fats  and 
paper,  in  producing  munitions.  I 
can't  sleep  at  nights,  thinking  of  the 
disinterest.'  Mayor  Kelly  of  Chicago, 
in  Chicago  Daily  News,  February  4, 
1944. 


Overheard  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chi- 
cago Club:  a  blustering,  apoplectic 
Old  Guard  Republican  member 
turned  to  his  friend  and  sputtered, 
'By  George,  if  it's  Willkie  against 
Roosevelt  this  year,  I'll  —  well,  I'll 
vote  for  Norman  Thomas  and  then 
blow  my  brains  out.'  From  Sydney 
J.  Harris'  column  in  Chicago  Daily 
News,  February  10,  1944. 


'In  the  absence  of  such  unity  of 
purpose  we  are  today,  after  more  than 
two  years  of  active  war,  a  group  of 
self-seeking  blocs.  In  the  face  of  the 
indisputable  need  for  rigid  and  hori- 
zontal economic  controls  the  cry  of 
each  economic  bloc  has  been:  "Give 
us  one  more  mite  to  'equalize'  our 
relationship  with  the  others,  and  then 
put  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices,  or  the 
price  of  staves,  or  a  limit  on  war 
profits,  or  a  limit  on  wage  rates."  ' — 
Edwin  A.  Lahey  in  Chicago  Daily 
News  February  2,  1944. 

FOR  MAY-JUNE,   1944 


'I  would  lay  down  my  life  in  the 
fight  to  keep  America  free  from  grade 
labeling.  As  a  consumer  I  insist  upon 
the  right  to  depend  on  the  integrity 
of  the  men  behind  the  country's 
trademarks.  And  if,  in  the  end,  I 
poison  myself  by  eating  the  wrong 
kind  of  food,  or  cut  my  throat  by 
using  the  wrong  kind  of  razor  blade, 
or  freeze  to  death  sleeping  under  the 
wrong  kind  of  blanket,  I  shall  go  to 
my  reward  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  lived  and  died  as  a  free- 
born  American  should.'  —  Congress- 
man Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana, 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Campaign  Committee,  before  the  Cin- 
cinati  Advertisers  Club  recently,  as 
reported  by  the  Minnesota  Union  Ad- 
vocate and  reprinted  from  The  Inter- 
national Teamster,  March,  1944. 


'I  plead  for  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  progress  in  science  does  not  only 
consist  in  accumulating  information 
which  may  be  put  to  practical  use, 
but  in  developing  a  spirit  of  prevision, 
in  taking  thought  for  the  morrow; 
in  attempting  to  forecast  the  future, 
not  by  vague  surmise  but  by  orderly 
marshalling  of  facts,  and  by  deducing 
from  them  their  logical  outcome;  and 
chiefly  in  endeavoring  to  control 
conditions  which  may  be  utilized  for 
the  lasting  good  of  our  people.'  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  1911. 
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What  Did  You  Do  Today, 
My  Friend? 

What  did  you  do  today,  my  friend,  from 

morn  till  night? 
How  many   times   did  you   complain   that 

rationing  is  too  tight? 
When  are  you  going  to  start  to  do  all  of 

the  things  you  say? 
A  soldier  would  like  to  know,  my  friend, 

What  did  you  do  today? 

We  met  the  enemy  today,  and  took  the 
town  by  storm, 

Happy  reading  it  will  make  for  you  to- 
morrow morn. 

You'll  read  with  satisfaction  the  brief 
communique ; 

We  fought — but  are  you  fighting?  What 
did  you  do  today? 

My  gunner  died  in  my  arms  today;  I  feel 

his  warm  blood  yet. 
Your    neighbor's    dying    boy    gave    out    a 

scream  I  can't  forget. 
On  my  right  a  tank  was  hit,  a  flash  and 

then  a  fire — 
The  stench  of  burning  flesh  still  rises  from 

the  pyre. 

What  did  you  do  today,  my  friend,  to  help 

us  with  the  task? 
Did  you  work  harder  and  longer  for  less, 

Or  is  that  too  much  to  ask? 
What  right  have  I  to  ask  you  this?   you 

probably  will  say — 
Maybe  now  you'll  understand;   You  see — 

I  died  today. 

Author  Unknown.  (CNS) 

As  printed  in  'Wings  Over  Olmstead,' 
March  1,  1944.  Publication  of  Middletown 
Air  Service  Command. 


In  1918  the  average  infantry  divi- 
sion was  equipped  with  about  3500 
horsepower  of  mechanized  equipment. 
In  1944  the  average  infantry  division 
has  about  450,000  horsepower  at  its 
command. 
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Literature  Gold  Mine  Uncovered 

Limited  number  of  No.  63  September -October,  1943  issue  and 
No.  65  January-February  issue  available. 

No.  63  contains  outstanding  articles  such  as  HEAT  DEATH  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE— ENTROPY.  WE'RE  FOREVER  CHASING  BUB- 
BLES—income,  taxes,  etc.  YOUTH  FACES  THE  FUTURE.  And, 
the  picture  story  of  AMERICA'S  INVISIBLE  ARMY.  Other  dandies, 
too. 

No.  65  has  the  well  documented  story  of  WAR-TIME  CHISELING 
a  la  'FREE  ENTERPRISE.'  Do  you  know  that  America's  250  largest 
war-plant  contractors  admit  only  16  percent  of  them  were  operating 
at  capacity  in  September,  1943?  Get  the  record.  Do  you  know  that 
BANKERS  DISTRIBUTE  REVOLUTIONARY  LITERATURE?  's  a  fact. 
Could  you  use  THREE  RECIPES  FOR  GOING  CRAZY?  The  picture 
story  tells  why  RESOURCES  +  ENERGY  +  TECHNOLOGY  —  CO- 
ORDINATION =  LOW  EFFICIENCY.  All  this  and  much  more  in 
No.  65. 

Nos.  63  and  65  are  10  cents  each, 
only  a  limited  number  left. 


First  come  first  served.    There's 


Back  issues  of  8141  and  GLT  up  to  No.  61  also  available  in  bundle 
lots  of  16  copies  for  $1.50  postpaid. 

No.  59  has  the  great  written  and  pictorial  story  of  7000  YEARS  OF 
PROGRESS  in  agriculture,  transportation,  power  and  communication. 
This  is  classical  reference  material,  don't  be  without  it. 

No.  59  included  in  bundle  lots  of  16  copies,  but  can  be  bought 
separately  for  3  for  25  cents,  6  for  50  cents  or  12  for  a  measly  dollar, 
postpaid.    Not  so  many  left,  so,  hurry  up. 

Address:  Circulation  Department 


Great  Lakes  Technocrat, 
306  W.  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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SECTION  STAMP  HERE 


TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 


WHERE? 


WHAT? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

*  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party:  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 


WHO? 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as 
Technocracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  nation-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid*  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 

which  make  up  this  country.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elec- 
tive political  office  or  active  office  in  an? 
political  party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  fanner,  me 
chanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife— •• 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American  you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Postwar  Planners'  Blues 

Free  Enterprise  Sees  Ghosts 
by  Oliver  Moffat* 


Private  enterprise  takes  credit  for  everything  'good'  in  America.  But 
did  you  ever  hear  it  claiming  credit  for  anything  'bad.'  Not  so  you 
could  notice  it!  The  'good'  comes  about  as  a  result  of  the  glories  of 
freedom  of  opportunity  to  chisel.  The  'bad'  is  caused  by  bureaucrats 
and  the  Government.  Poor  old  business  must  have  a  persecution  com- 
plex. After  this  war  is  over  America  will  be  faced  with,  among  others, 
four  major  problems.  Private  enterprise  will  have  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate its  ability  or  disability  to  cope  with  these  problems  before  going 
down  for  the  long  count  from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  Let's  look 
over  these  four  problems  and  see  what  chance  poor  old  business  has. 


Count  Your  Troubles  One  By  One 

T^HE  problems  that  faced  Price 
■*•  System  institutions  before  the 
war  are  the  same  problems  that  will 
face  them  after  the  war.  There  will  be 
a  difference  in  magnitude  only.  The 
war  will  have  intensified  and  mag- 
nified the  Price  System's  troubles. 

Here  are  four  main  problems  that 
must  be  solved  by  all  Price  System 
postwar  planners.  Incidentally,  Tech- 
nocracy is  not  one  of  those  planners. 

1.  Debt  problem. 

2.  The  technological  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  our  enor- 
mously expanded  plant  and 
$50  billion  or  more  surplus 
war  ordnance  and  equip- 
ment. 

3.  Unemployment  problem. 

4.  Foreign  trade. 

It  Would  Make  Good  Wallpaper 

First,  let  us  consider  the  debt  prob- 
lem. In  the  matter  of  debt,  Ameri- 
cans  are   economic   illiterates.    That 


is,  they  have  no  clear  conception  of 
how  the  Price  System  works.  They 
confuse  money  wealth,  credit,  debt, 
and  the  whole  financial  structure  with 
the  industrial  plant,  farms,  natural 
resources  that  supply  us  with  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  all  goods  and 
services.  Technocracy  sums  it  up  in 
these  words: 

The  injection  of  monetary 
concepts  into  all  discussion  of 
national  wealth  and  income 
wholly  confuses  the  people  as  to 
the  actual  issues  at  stake,  and 
furthermore  serves  as  a  handy 
screen  behind  which,  with  a  little 
word  juggling,  the  business- 
political  operators  of  the  Price 
System  can  continue  their  profit- 
able activities  without  being  too 
greatly  embarrassed  by  outside 
interference.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  significance  of  national 
wealth  and  income  be  under- 
stood by  every  citizen  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 


FOR  JULY-AUGUST,   1944 


The  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  that  the  debt  struc- 
ture of  the  Price  System  must  ex- 
pand constantly  or  the  system  will 
die.  New  debt  must  be  created  at  an 
ever  increasing  rate  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  of  technology. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  less 
sources  of  reinvestment,  and  the 
rapidly  accelerating  rate  of  payoff 
is  driving  financial  institutions  into 
that  state  of  total  liquidity  wherein 
the  interest  rate  approaches  zero. 

We  don't  have  to  go  back  far  in 
history  to  produce  examples  on  the 
operation  of  the  debt  structure.  Total 
long  and  short  term  debt,  approxi- 
mate figures  from  various  commer- 
cial and  governmental  sources  and 
private  statistical  institutions,  are  as 
follows : 

1914....  $130,000,000,000 
1929....  $310,000,000,000 
1933....  $238,000,000,000 
1943. . .  .$410,000,000,000— plus 
You  might  want  to  know  how  we 
got  from  1914,  when  total  long  and 
short  term  debt,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, stood  at  $130,000,000,000  to 
$310,000,000,000  in  1929.  In  that 
15  year  period,  the  Federal  debt 
expanded  $12,000,000,000;  $9,000,- 
000,000  was  added  by  installment 
buying;  $22,000,000,000  was  in  the 
form  of  foreign  loans;  $6,000,000,000 
was  added  to  State  and  municipal 
bonded  indebtedness.  Private  debt 
added  $130,000,000,000  in  long  and 
short  term  items  to  its  total.  In  1929 
the  private  enterprise  boys  had  to 
call  a  halt  on  private  debt  expansion 
in  order  to  make  their  outstanding 
debt    valid,    thus    causing    the    debt 


structure  to  contract  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  expand.  You  all  know 
what  happened.  Some  $70,000,000,- 
000  of  that  private  debt  was  written 
off  the  books,  and  by  1933  the  total 
internal  debts  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  Evans  &  Clark,  stood  at 
$238,000,000,000.  In  order  for  busi- 
ness to  continue  operating,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  take  over  the  func- 
tion of  creating  new  debt.  This  was 
instituted  in  1932  With  the  forma- 
tion of  R.F.C. 

Priming  Will  Wreck  the 
Old  Pump  Yet 

The  pumping  of  funds  into  the 
debt  structure  at  the  top  proved  in- 
adequate to  stem  the  tide  and  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
With  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal, 
Government  funds,  i.e.,  public  money, 
was  then  applied  at  the  bottom  to  the 
low  income  consumer,  who  spends 
all  he  gets  buying  what  the  farm  and 
factory  produce,  thus  keeping  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning.  While 
this  measure  of  the  Government  un- 
balanced budget  has  not  brought 
about  any  real  advance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  America's  abundance, 
it  did  halt  a  chaotic  period  and  stave 
off  social  change,  with  the  prob- 
ability of  a  more  chaotic  period  in 
the  future.  In  ten  years  the  $238,000- 
000,000  debt  of  1933  has  increased 
to  $410,000,000,000-plus.  $15,000,- 
000,000  of  this  is  State  and  munici- 
pal debt,  while  $186,000,000,000  is 
debt  of  the  Federal  government.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  the  total  debt 
is  now  public  debt.  In  1914,  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  less  than  l/12th  of  the 
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total.     Quite    a    change    in    a    short 
period  of  30  years,  isn't  it? 

The  greatest  amount  of  this  in- 
crease in  public  debt  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  four  years.  In  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  New  Deal  the  pub- 
lic debt  expansion  was  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  $4,000,000,000  a  year. 
In  the  last  four  years  the  public 
debt  expansion  has  been  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  $37,000,000,000  a  year. 
Doesn't  this  give  you  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  within  our 
financial  structure? 

Those  who  have  studied  the  func- 
tion of  the  Price  System  know  that 
to  attempt  to  level  off  or  decrease  the 
debt  would  bring  a  depression  simi- 
lar to,  but  greater  than,  1929-1933. 
They  also  know  that  we  cannot  in- 
crease the  debt  forever.  There  are 
some  business  men,  economists  and 
politicians  who  realize  this.  In  Leon 
Henderson's  article  'Can  We  Keep 
Our  Heads  After  Hitler  Loses  His' 
in  the  February  1944  issue  of  the 
American  Magazine,  we  find  one  in- 
dividual who  frankly  admits  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  not  found  an  an- 
swer: 

Finally,  there  is  the  question 
of   Government   spending,   when 
and   if  private   activity   fails  to 
give  enough  jobs.    We  sweated 
through  that  question  all  through 
the    1930's    and    we    still    don't 
know  the  answer. 
There  is  an  answer,  but  it  does  not 
lie  within  the  realm  of  Price  System 
operations.    Private   business,   by   it- 
self, has  never  been  able  to  spend  the 
required  amount  of  money  nor  em- 
ploy the  necessary  number  of  people 


required  to  guarantee  America's 
Price  System  operation  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  R.F.C.  in  1932.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  taken 
up  the  slack  in  debt  creation  and 
employment  since  that  time  and  has 
been  doing  it  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  since  the  start  of  the  war. 

The  House  That  Technology  Built 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  second 
problem;  the  expanded  facilities  and 
$50,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus 
ordnance  and  equipment.  How  much 
has  the  industrial  plant  of  this  Con- 
tinent expanded?  The  aluminum 
production  capacity  of  the  United 
States  alone  is  seven  times  greater 
than  1937.  -  The  steel  industry  could 
easily  double  its  1937  production  o£ 
52,000,000  tons  if  it  operated  at  full 
load  capacity.  If  and  when  a  few 
new  Government  and  private  plants,, 
not  yet  completed,  get  into  opera- 
lion,  steel  production  will  jump  still 
higher;  89,000,000  tons  of  steel  were 
produced  in  1943. 

Plastic  production  of  600,000  tons 
in  1943  was  many  times  1937's  pro- 
duction. Factory  output,  according 
to  a  chart  prepared  by  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  showed  produc- 
tion at  100  percent  in  1919;  117  per- 
cent in  1929;  123  percent  in  1937; 
and  217  percent  in  1943.  There  were 
122,000,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  produced  in  1937;  in  1943 
there  were  approximately  210,000,- 
000,000  kilowatt  hours  produced. 
Yes,  an  expansion  of  88,000,000,000 
kilowatt  hours  in  6  years;  and  one 
kilowatt   does   the   work   of   13   men 
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when  applied  to  the  machine;  88,- 
000,000,000  times  13— you  figure  it 
out. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  America  can 
out-produce  any  other  country  in  the 
world?  It's  because  the  majority  of 
other  countries  are  still  depending  on 
man-hours  of  labor.  The  ironic  part 
of  this  increased  electric  capacity  is 
that  it  has  come  from  large  hydro- 
electric projects  built  and  financed 
by  the  Government,  with  public 
money.  Some  of  these  projects  were 
depression-planned  to  help  combat 
unemployment,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  had  been  opposed  by  private 
power-producing  companies  or  other 
financial  interests.  Despite  their  lack 
of  integration  into  a  Continental 
hydrology,  we  can  still  say:  'Thank 
God  they  were  built.'  America's  in- 
dustrial capacity,  that  is,  her  capacity 
to  produce,  has  almost  doubled  since 
1937. 

Take  the  example  of  the  airplane 
industry.  In  1939  it  employed  70,- 
000  people,  producing  $280,000,000 
worth  of  products.  In  1943,  1,700,- 
000  people  were  employed  producing 
over  $25,000,000,000  worth  of  prod- 
ucts. The  postwar  period,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Fairchild  Airplane  Corporation, 
should  keep  275,000  to  300,000  peo- 
ple at  work  producing  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  products.  Today  the  air- 
plane industry  is  producing  war 
planes  at  a  tremendous  rate.  It  has 
only  one  customer,  Uncle  Sam.  Lend- 
Lease  is  Uncle  Sam  too.  After  the 
war,  $1,200,000,000  of  that  $2,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  business,  it  is  esti- 


mated, will  still  come  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  an  up-to-date  air 
force;  hence  we  will  need  up-to- 
date  planes.  This  postwar  estimated 
$1,200,000,000  yearly  Governmental 
business  would  necessitate  the  imme- 
diate junking  of  the  tremendous  air 
force  we  will  have  at  the  war's  end 
and  the  junking  of  every  plane  under 
construction  at  that  time.  This  may 
make  sense  to  the  business  men  who 
must  continue  to  sell  planes  in  order 
to  make  a  profit,  but  the  American 
taxpayer  must  pay  for  this  kind  of 
business. 

All  in  the  Same  Boat 

In  addition  to  the  postwar  reduc- 
tion in  dollar  volume  of  business  in 
aviation,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
volume  of  physical  production.  This 
is  significant,  because  it  affects  other 
industries,  the  major  one  of  which  is 
the  aluminum  industry.  Approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  weight  of 
an  airplane  is  aluminum.  What  will 
the  aluminum  industry  do  when  its 
major  customer  no  longer  needs  its 
products?  This  also  affects  the  rail- 
roads, as  they  are  busy  transporting 
aluminum,  airplane  motors,  parts 
and  other  equipment  all  over  the 
United  States.  This,  in  turn,  affects 
the  steel  industry,  which  makes  the 
steel  to  make  the  railroad  cars,  diesel 
and  steam  locomotives,  other  rail- 
road equipment,  airplane  motors  and 
the  machine  tools  used  in  manufac- 
turing these  articles.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  at  the  war's  end  the  United 
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States  will  have  on  hand  enough 
machine  tools  to  last  for  the  next 
ten  years.  What  is  the  machine  tool 
industry  going  to  do  for  customers? 
What  are  we.  going  to  do  with  this 
increased  industrial  capacity?  Who 
owns  it?    Who  will  run  it? 

Leon  Henderson  puts  it  this  way 
in  his  article  in  the  February  issue 
of  American  Magazine: 

When  the  war  finally  ends, 
the  Government  and  the  Armed 
Forces  will  probably  have  on 
hand  surplus  goods  and  mate- 
rials worth  some  $50,000,000,- 
000.  Quartermaster  officers  tell 
me  that  half,  or  $25,000,000,000 
worth  of  these  goods,  can  pass 
into  the  retail  market.  Socks 
and  underwear,  safety  razors 
and  toilet  articles,  drugs  and 
medical  equipment,  typewriters, 
stoves  and  blankets,  to  mention 
just  a  few.  Then  there  are  the 
government-owned  metals,  such 
as  copper,  zinc,  lead  and  alumi- 
num. Eighty  percent  of  the  alu- 
minum capacity  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Government;  90 
percent  of  the  magnesium  ca- 
pacity, all  of  the  synthetic  rub- 
ber-making plants,  90  percent  of 
the  new  airplane  factories-in- 
aggregate,  a  mighty  industrial 
empire,  are  now  owned  by  the 
Government. 

To  Be  or  Not  To  Be—9 

The  implication  of  these  state- 
ments are  not  realized  by  very  many 
Americans,  even  if  they  knew  of  or 
have  read  them.    Here  will  be  a  vast 


amount  of  goods  which,  if  released  to 
the  market,  will  depress  prices,  and 
factories  producing  similar  articles 
will  be  forced  to  shut  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  articles  are  de- 
stroyed, the  people  most  in  need  of 
them  will  suffer,  and  the  taxes  on 
the  debt  contracted  to  produce  these 
articles  cannot  be  lowered.  Taxes 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  population, 
who  then  will  not  have  the  necessary 
purchasing  power  to  buy  the  articles 
produced  and  sold  by  private  indus- 
try. This  should  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  dilemma  that  faces  the  Price 
System  institutions  on  this  surplus 
capacity  and  material  problem. 
Technocracy  sums  it  up  this  way: 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
North  American  Continent  will 
be  in  possession  of  an  im- 
mensely productive  machine, 
and  the  controllers  of  that  ma- 
chine will  be  faced  with  the  grim 
alternative  of  either  throttling 
and  dismantling  it  or  operating 
it  at  its  current  high  level.  In 
the  event  it  is  throttled  and  dis- 
mantled, the  operators  will  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  20,- 
000,000  to  30,000,000  unem- 
ployed. In  the  event  it  is  oper- 
ated at  its  present  high  level, 
the  operators  will  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  distributing  its 
output.  Either  of  these  situa- 
tions will  demand  radical  and 
revolutionary  solutions,  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  have  to  be 
wide  departures  from  any  of  the 
current  postwar  plans  of  either 
business  or  Government. 
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of  the  unions.  This  hate  is  a  stimulus 
to  mechanize  to  the  limit.  Others, 
through  their  laboratories  and  re- 
search staffs,  will  go  on  with  mechan- 
ization and  modernization  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy. 

Man-hours  per  unit  of  production 
has  continued  to  decline  even  under 
the  cost-plus  payroll  padding  system. 
It  will  do  so  even  more  spectacularly 
when  the  Government  withdraws  this 
artificial  support  from  poor  old 
business. 

A  Factory  in  Every  Port 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  problem 
facing  our  unrealistic  planners:  for- 
eign trade.  Most  of  the  planners  are 
worried  about  what  Russia  is  going 
to  do.  They  are  afraid  that  if  Soviet 
Russia  dominates  the  majority  of 
European  nations,  it  will  eliminate 
private  ownership  and  set  up  huge 
state-controlled  industries.  American 
business  is  interested  in  profits  and 
customers,  and  anything  that  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  freedom  to 
chisel  must  be  opposed  and  elimi- 
nated by  any  means  at  their  disposal. 
They  do  not  realize  that  technology, 
not  politics,  eliminates  customers. 
If  the  technology  of  Europe  advances 
as  technology  has  advanced  in  Russia 
during  the  last  ten  years,  then  the 
fears  of  American  private  business 
will  be  realized.  The  part  that  tech- 
nology is  playing  in  the  world  out- 
side of  Europe  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  American  private  business. 
Being  so  intent  on  profits,  customers 
and  worrying  about  Russia,  business 
does  not  realize  that  many  of  its  cus- 


tomers will  soon  be  its  competitors. 

Australia  before  the  war  was  the 
supplier  of  raw  materials  and  min- 
eral resources  to  British  industry,  a 
buyer  of  machine  tools,  farm  and 
transportation  equipment.  Australia 
today  has  a  machine  tool  industry  of 
her  own,  produces  much  of  her  own 
mining  and  farming  equipment  and 
builds  ships  up  to  ten  thousand  tons. 
Her  industries  will  also  be  looking 
for  customers  after  the  war. 

Due  to  the  inability  of  England  to 
completely  supply  the  Indian  market 
during  the  war,  India's  industries 
have  begun  a  process  of  mechaniza- 
tion and  India  won't  be  the  customer 
she  was  before  the  war.  Her  own 
industries  will  partially  supply  her 
own  needs  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  she  may  continue  to  mechanize 
her  industries  until  she  can  supply 
her  home  market. 

Next  comes  South  America,  long 
the  happy  hunting  ground  for  Amer- 
ican business.  Brazil  used  to  buy 
finished  steel  products  from  England, 
America  and  Germany.  In  1942  a 
complete  steel  plant  was  constructed 
in  Brazil,  with  American  materials 
and  money.  It  went  into  operation 
in  1943.  Other  factories  and  equip- 
ment were  sent  to  South  American 
countries  and  they  are  now  filling 
many  of  the  industrial  needs  of  that 
Continent.  If  the  trend  continues, 
South  America  will  also  be  hunting 
customers  for  its  expanded  industrial 
plant. 

Canada  also  has  stepped  up  her 
industrial  production.  The  Shipshaw 
project  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of   Canada   will   have    an    enormous 
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amount  of  aluminum  and  hydro-elec- 
tric power  to  sell.  To  whom?  For 
what? 

American  business  looks  for  a 
greatly  expanded  export  trade  after 
the  war  in  order  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  American  industry  turning.  Every 
other  industrial  nation  wants  to  do 
likewise.  They  all  want  to  export  as 
much  as  possible  and  import  as  little 
as  possible,  and  many  of  their  goods 
are  similar  in  kind.  Machine  tools, 
steel,  transportation,  farm  and  min- 
ing equipment,  textiles,  drugs,  chem- 
icals, and  farm  products.  This  would 
mean  that  from  a  world-wide  shoot- 
ing war,  we  would  go  into  a  world- 
wide economic  war.  The  alternative 
to  this  under  the  Price  System  is  to 
freeze  social  change  under  a  world- 
wide fascistic  cartel  system.  This 
would  maintain  profits  and  scarcity, 
hand  tools  and  human  toil,  and 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  a  select 
few  at  the  top.  America's  civilization 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  type 
of  operation. 

Wanted:  One  Master  Plan 

The  international  situation  offers 
no  solution  to  business'  postwar 
headache,  and  the  sooner  Americans 
realize  that  here  on  this  Continent 
is  the  greatest  array  of  technological 
equipment  ever  at  the  disposal  of  a 
people,  a  vast  amount  of  natural  re- 


sources and  a  Continent  with  a  geo- 
graphical position  second  to  none, 
then  we  will  cease  organizing  for 
alien  nations  and  ideologies  and  or- 
ganize for  America,  along  the  lines 
dictated  by  her  technology.  Then 
and  then  only  will  the  future  great- 
ness of  this  Continent  be  assured. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion with  an  all-time  plan,  based  on 
America's  technological  civilization, 
that  is  designed  to  meet  this  threat  to 
America's  future.  That  plan  is  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money,  with  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None, 
to  be  instituted  for  the  duration  and 
six  months  thereafter.  That  plan  is 
designed  to  meet  both  the  war  and 
and  the  immediate  postwar  problems. 
Without  such  a  plan  in  operation, 
a  chaotic  period  is  most  likely  to 
ensue. 

Technocracy  is  organizing  for 
America.  Its  program  is  TOTAL 
CONSCRIPTION.  It  is  organized 
for  a  planned,  technological  America, 
and  to  prevent  chaos.  It  challenges 
your  investigation.  It  asks  your  help. 

Where  else  can  America  look  to 
for  help  except  her  citizens?  Poor 
old  business  is  doddering  into  senil- 
ity. America  is  young,  vibrant  and 
full  with  physical  promise.  It's  your 
land  and  my  land !  Let's  make  Amer- 
ica what  it  can  be.  Investigate  Tech- 
nocracy! 


Factory  employment  has  dropped  by 
600,000  in  four  months.  Right  now  that's 
the  nation's  most  critical  economic  trend. 
It's  made  doubly  critical  because  our  eco- 
nomic  high   command — officials   in   charge 


of  procurement,  production  and  manpower 
— can't  agree  on  what  it  means.  Worse, 
if  the  sharp  trend  continues,  it  might  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis  before  long.  —  Business 
Week,  April  22,  1944. 
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My  Kingdom  for  a  Cook 

Technocracy  In  A  Nutshell 
by  Lilly  Yngve 


The  first  question  a  great  many  visitors  to  Technocracy  Sections  ask 
is:  'What's  it  all  about?'  Considering  that  it  has  taken  24  years  of 
research  to  compile  the  body  of  thought  called  Technocracy,  that  is 
quite  an  order.  The  public  seems  to  have  a  complex  in  favor  of  ex- 
planations in  a  nutshell.  Usually  the  visitor  has  only  a  few  minutes  to 
spare,  so  the  best  we  can  do  is  give  him  a  few  choice  nutshells  and 
suggest  that  he  read  our  literature.  Here's  what  happened  to  one 
such  visitor. 


Scene:  Any  Technocracy  Section 

Visitor:  (Walking  in  with  a  T.C. 
Leaflet  in  his  hand  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  the  holder  by  the  front 
door)  :  'This  looks  interesting;  what's 
it  all  about?' 

Secretary:  (Who  had  been  observ- 
ing him  while  he  looked  over  the 
window  display).  'It's  all  about  the 
North  American  Continent.  Suppose 
we  liken  it  to  a  gigantic  bowl  filled 
to  overflowing  with  Combination 
Salad.  It's  being  served  to  200,000,- 
000  assembled  Guests.' 

Visitor:  'North  America — bowl — 
salad  —  200,000,000  —  what  the  — ; 
say,  I  must  be  in  the  wrong  place.' 

Secretary:  'Don't  get  excited; 
you're  in  the  right  place.  Yes,  we 
said  salad  but  we  are  sorry  to  have 
to  add  that  the  Chef  has  made  a  mess 
out  of  it.  It's  not  very  appetizing. 
He  put  in  too  much  oil,  for  one  thing, 
and  instead  of  tossing  it  lightly  to- 
gether has  stirred  the  ingredients  into 
a  sloppy  conglomeration.' 

Visitor:  'Say,  what  kind  of  a  place 
is  this?' 


Secretary:  'Never  mind  about  that 
now.  There,  sit  down,  that's  better. 
Now,  as  we  were  saying,  everything 
is  in  an  uproar  and  the  assembled 
Guests  don't  know  what  to  do.  A  few 
nibble  at  the  salad  once  in  a  while 
with  a  sort  of  puzzled  expression. 
Some  gulp  it  down  and  ask  for  more. 
One  group  examines  the  mess  and, 
concluding  that  it  is  not  fit  to  eat, 
pronounces  that  it  will  cause  chaos 
in  the  internal  structure  if  not  gotten 
rid  of.' 

Visitor:  'This  doesn't  make  sense.' 
Secretary:  'No  interruptions,  please. 
Remember,  you  asked  me  to  tell  you 
what  it  is  all  about.  Now,  this  latter 
group,  who  had  examined  the  messy 
salad,  suggested  that  the  Chef  be 
fired,  and  one  engaged  in  his  place 
who  could  prepare  a  well-balanced 
dish.  They  named  a  Dietitian  for  the 
job,  an  expert  in  healthful  salads. 
But  the  Host  protested  and  praised 
the  concoction,  bidding  his  Guests  to 
remember  all  the  wonderful  dishes 
that  same  Chef  had  prepared  for  them 
in  the  past.' 


FOR  JULY-AUGUST,   1944 
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Visitor:  'Before  I  go  screwy,  too, 
please  tell  me  who  is  the  Chef  and 
the  Host,  and  what's  in  the  salad,  and 
what  do  you  mean  by  too  much  oil, 
and  who  are  the  Guests?' 

Secretary:  'One  question  at  a  time, 
if  you  don't  mind.  The  Chef  is  the 
Price  System  and  the  Host  is  Private 
Enterprise.  The  salad  ingredients 
are  the  natural  resources  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  They  are  such 
things  as  minerals,  waterpower,  for- 
ests, croplands,  energy,  technology 
and  our  industrial  plant  and  equip- 
ment. In  our  Price  System  salad 
these  are  blended  indiscriminately 
with  crime,  poverty,  malnutrition, 
ignorance,  illiteracy,  minority  group 
squabbles,  neglected  children,  ju- 
venile delinquency,  hand  tools,  hu- 
man toil,  enforced  scarcity,  regimen- 
tation, war  profits,  chiseling,  wealth 
and  special  privilege  for  the  few,  and 
native  fascism.  The  oil  in  the  salad 
is  a  blend  of  merchandising  methods, 
advertising,  money  hallucinations, 
debt  and  politics.  No  wonder  it's  a 
mess.' 

Visitor:  'I  begin  to  catch  on  now. 
And — the  Guests  are  the  American 
people.'  He  straightened  up  in  his 
chair  and  took  off  his  hat.  'Say, 
you've  got  something  there.' 

Secretary:  'You  bet  your  life  we've 
got  something,  but  that  isn't  all.  As 
you  say,  the  Guests  are  the  American 
people  and  they  are  divided  into 
three  groups;  (1)  those  who  believe 
anything  and  swallow  everything  the 
Price  System  has  to  offer;  (2)  the 
skeptics  who  know  that  something  is 
rotten  somewhere  but  just  can't  fig- 
ure it  out;  and  (3)  the  Technocrats, 
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who  have  analyzed  the  salad,  ex- 
amined the  operating  characteristics 
of  the  Price  System  Chef,  separated 
his  sloppy  dish  into  its  component 
ingredients,  strained  out  the  oil,  and 
exposed  the  whole  mess  for  what 
it  is.' 

Visitor:  'I  got  that  all  right,  but 
what  is  a  Price  System?' 

Secretary:  'A  Price  System  is  any 
social  system  whatsoever  that  regi- 
ments its  citizens  to  lifelong  scarcity 
and  insecurity  by  enforcing  mer- 
chandising methods  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.' 

Visitor:  'Well,  I'll  be  damned.' 
Secretary:  'Yes,  you  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  if  you  don't  do  some- 
thing about  it.  But  we  haven't  fin- 
ished our  story  yet.  The  Dietitian 
whom  Technocracy  recommends  is 
Total  Conscription.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  measuring  cup  of  science 
and  technology  and  has  worked  out 
a  well-balanced  recipe  for  a  healthful 
salad.  This  consists  of  an  equal  blend 
of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money,  with  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None.  It  eliminates 
the  harmful  ingredients  from  our 
social  system  and  our  war  effort.  It 
will  save  an  untold  number  of  lives, 
shorten  the  war,  preserve  our  natural 
resources  and  defeat  native  fascism, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  variety.  Be- 
sides that,  it  will  provide  a  peaceful 
transition  period  and  guarantee 
America  against  chaos  in  its  internal 
structure  in  the  postwar  period. 
That's  what  it  is  all  about,  Mister. 
What  did  you  say  your  name  was?' 

GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


Visitor:  'My  name  is  Smith.  I'm 
just  an  average  guy,  but  this  sounds 
like  the  real  thing  to  me.  I  have  to  go 
to  work  now,  but  where  can  I  find 
out  more  about  this?' 

Secretary:  'Right  here.  Take  some 
of  this  literature  along  with  you.  This 
Section  is  open  every  day  and  eve- 
ning. We  have  Study  Classes  and 
lectures.  Here's  our  calendar  of  ac- 
tivities for  this  month.  Technocracy 
welcomes  your  investigation.  Please 
come  again  when  you  have  more  time 
to  spare.  So  long,  Mr.  Smith,  glad 
you  dropped  in.' 

Mr.  Smith:  'Same  here.  I'll  read 
these  magazines  and  come  to  the  lec- 
ture on  Sunday.  Wait  till  I  tell  the 
guys  at  the  shop  about  this.  Maybe 
a  couple  of  them  will  come  with  me. 
Well,  goodbye,  see  you  later.' 


Mr.  Smith  walked  out  the  door  and 
gave  a  parting  sidewise  look  at  the 
window  display  on  his  way  up  the 
sidewalk. 

The  Secretary  turned  back  to  one 
of  those  innumerable  tasks  that  are 
always  piled  up  and  waiting  for  every 
Secretary  and  Member  in  every  Tech- 
nocracy Section  Headquarters.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  a  slightly  firmer 
tilt  to  her  head  and  a  trace  of  a  smile 
played  around  her  eyes. 

Maybe  she  was  thinking  that  the 
big  job  to  be  done  in  reaching  the 
millions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiths,  if 
America  is  to  attain  its  greater  des- 
tiny, seemed  a  wee  bit  lighter  than 
before  this  Mr.  Smith  had  walked  in. 
Maybe  she  was  thinking  about  that 
Combination  Salad.   Who  knows? 


Room  For  Only  One 


'Technological  and  institutional 
habits  of  thinking  are  now  funda- 
mentally in  conflict.  Our  modern  cul- 
ture is  basically  contradictory  in 
nature.  In  its  technological  aspects  it 
is  essentially  rational,  dynamic,  and 
relativistic ;  but  in  its  institutional 
aspects  it  is  predominantly  emotional, 
static,  and  absolutistic.  When  analyz- 
ing our  technology,  for  example,  we 
proudly  exalt  progressive,  experi- 
mental, and  scientific  outlooks;  but 
when  examining  our  institutions  we 
angrily  defend  traditional,  estab- 
lished, dogmatic  viewpoints.  The  re- 
sult of  this  intellectual  dichotomy  is 
growing  popular  confusion,  bewilder- 
ment, and  social  strife. 


'Our  generation  must,  therefore, 
choose  whether  to  decrease  tech- 
nology or  to  increase  public  planning. 
Technology  has  produced  an  inter- 
dependent society,  and  increasingly 
our  basic  civic  problem  is  that  of 
harnessing  the  gigantic  powers  of 
modern  technology  to  promote  the 
universal  welfare  of  man.  Technology 
and  planning  are  functionally  synony- 
mous; if  we  would  expand  the  one, 
we  shall  have  to  extend  the  other  in 
commensurate  degree.'  Excerpts  from 
Educating  for  Social  Perspective  by 
Edward  G.  Olsen,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Russel  Sage 
College,  Troy,  N.  Y.  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, December,  1942. 
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Background  to  Danger 

by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 

Reprinted  by  Permission  from  The  Progressive,  November  1,  1943 


I  HAVE  pointed  out  in  several  ar- 
ticles that  probably  the  chief  rea- 
son why  we  face  so  many,  so  vast, 
and  so  apparently  insoluble  social 
problems,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  the  phenomenon  of  cultural  lag — 
the  fact  that  our  machines  have  got 
out  away  ahead  bf  our  social  insti- 
tutions and  social  thinking,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  trying  to  control 
a  dynamo  technology  with  windmill 
institutions. 

Most  readers  of  these  articles  who 
have  offered  any  comment  at  all 
seemed  to  agree  with  this  general 
idea.  But  a  number  have  asked  me  to 
go  further  and  explain  how  this  cul- 
tural lag — this  gulf  between  machin- 
ery and  institutions  came  about — 
and  why  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  something  about  it  all.  I  will 
take  a  couple  of  articles  to  deal  with 
this  important  matter. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  history  of 
modern  times  and  social  psychology 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  this 
dangerous  disparity  between  our  ma- 
terial culture  and  our  social  institu- 
tions has  come  about.  It  is  not,  as 
some  suppose,  because  our  institu- 
tional development  in  modern  times 
has  been  slower  than  in  earlier  ages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  institutional 
progress  has  been  more  rapid  since 
1500  than  in  any  other  period  of 
comparable  length  in  human  history. 


Middle  Class  Pressure 

What  has  brought  about  the  great 
gulf  between  machines  and  institu- 
tions in  our  day  is  the  fact  that  sci- 
ence and  machinery  have  gone  ahead 
with  a  rapidity  never  dreamed  of 
before.  There  has  been  greater  sci- 
entific and  mechanical  progress  since 
1500  than  in  the  whole  million  or 
more  years  of  human  experience  be- 
fore 1500.  Institutional  development, 
even  though  relatively  rapid  in  the 
last  four  centuries,  has  simply  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  progress. 

Another  important  element  in  the 
situation  is  that  the  powerful  busi- 
ness classes  have,  since  about  1750, 
thrown  the  whole  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence to  stimulate  science  and  ma- 
chinery, while  they  have,  at  the  same 
time,  sought  to  stabilize  institutions 
and  frustrate  social  change. 

In  early  modern  times,  there  was 
actually  a  greater  social  impulse  to 
institutional  changes  and  to  new 
types  of  social  thought  than  there 
was  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
invention.  Between  1500  and  1750, 
as  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  an  end 
and  modern  times  came  into  being, 
these  changes  were  mainly  the  prod- 
uct of  the  agitation  of  the  new  mer- 
cantile middle  class. 
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The  middle  class  repudiated  most 
types  of  medieval  institutions  and 
social  thought.  It  helped  along  the 
growth  of  the  national  state  and 
transformed  it  from  an  absolutistic 
to  a  representative  basis.  It  created 
constitutional  government.  It  de- 
veloped the  ideas  of  natural  law, 
which  placed  jurisprudence  behind 
the  protection  of  property.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Protestant  min- 
isters, the  middle  class  brought  into 
being  the  capitalistic  system  and  the 
eulogy  of  pecuniary  profits. 

The  middle  class  took  an  active 
part  in  colonialism  and  the  creation 
of  modern  imperialism;  developed  an 
appropriate  type  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic theory  to  justify  the  new 
bourgeois  system;  and  brought  into 
being  the  liberal  political  philosophy, 
justifying  revolution  against  the 
privileged  aristocracy  and  defending 
outstanding  civil  liberties  such  as 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  assemblage, 
religion,  and  the  like. 

In  economics,  the  middle  class  ex- 
tolled the  freedom  of  trade,  and  the 
immunity  of  business  from  extensive 
governmental  regulation. 

These  sweeping  institutional 
changes,  which  we  have  just  sum- 
marized, were  far  more  rapid  and 
extensive  than  the  mechanical  ad- 
vances between  1500  and  1750. 

Our  Simian  Heritage 

Most  of  these  innovations  in  eco- 
nomics and  politics  had  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  close  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. The  system  thus  created  by  the 
middle    class    tended    thereafter    to 


crystallize  and  to  resist  change.  The 
middle  class  turned  its  attention  from 
undermining  medievalism  and  abso- 
lutism to  defending  the  new  social 
order  it  had  created. 

In  this  way,  the  very  social  class 
which,  between  1500  and  1750,  had 
strongly  encouraged  the  transfor- 
mation of  institutions  and  social 
thought,  became  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  social  change  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  After  it  had  built 
the  new  bourgeouis  social  order,  the 
middle  class  believed  that  its  inter- 
ests were  linked  up  with  preserving 
the  status  quo  in  institutional  life 
and  social  thought. 

Hence,  the  business  and  financial 
classes  threw  all  of  their  tremendous 
power  into  the  maintenance  of  things 
as  they  are  in  our  institutional  life. 
This  they  did  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  becoming  most  enthusiastic 
in  the  way  of  promoting  progress  in 
science  and  technology  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  their  business  profits. 

Therefore,  from  about  1750  to  the 
present  time,  the  dominating  social 
and  economic  groups  in  modern  so- 
ciety have  tended  to  resist  social  and 
institutional  change,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  have  encouraged  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology. 

This  is  a  main  reason  for  the 
strange  and  alarming  state  of  affairs 
we  face  today:  namely,  the  juxta- 
position of  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
science  and  technology  and  a  heri- 
tage of  antique  social  institutions 
and  social  thought  which  date,  for 
the  most  part,  from  around  1800  or 
earlier.     Conditions    in    our    modern 
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world  have,  for  more  than  a  century, 
worked  strongly,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  scientific  and  mechanical  ad- 
vance, and  on  the  other  hand,  for 
institutional  stability. 

Another  important  cause  of  cul- 
tural lag  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
of  our  simian  heritage.  As  simians, 
we  are  very  "handy"  and  like  to 
fuss  and  experiment  with  material 
things.  We  are  organically  interested 
in  gadgets  and  favor  and  foster  those 
who  can  provide  bigger  and  better 
gadgets  for  us.  In  this  way,  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  stimulate  scien- 
tific research  and  mechanical  in- 
vention. 

The  Alternative  We  Face 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abstract 
thought  and  social  vision  required 
for  conceiving  and  planning  social 
change  come  hard  for  us.  There  have 
been  countless  millions  of  "handy" 
humans,  but  not  over  a  hundred  out- 
standing philosophers  during  all  re- 
corded history.  There  have  been 
thousands  of  Newtons  and  Edisons, 
or  at  least  of  lesser  Newtons  and 
Edisons,  but  only  a  mere  handful  of 
social  inventors — Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, Jeremy  Bentham,  Karl  Marx, 
Edward  Bellamy,  Leo  Tolstoi,  Henry 
George,  and  Thorstein  Veblen  are 
about  the  only  outstanding  ones  who 
readily  come  to  mind. 

Further,  science  and  invention 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  secu- 
larized in  modern  times.  We  no 
longer  regard  a  scientific  invention 
or  a  mechanical  improvement  as 
sacriligious.  But  a  quasi-supernatural 


aura  still  shrouds  our  institutional 
life.  We  continue  to  confer  sanctity 
on  our  existing  form  of  government, 
economic  life,  religious  beliefs,  and 
moral  codes. 

Therefore,  while  scientists  and  in- 
ventors can  proceed  with  public  ac- 
claim, our  social  reformers  must 
contend  with  all  the  horror  and  sav- 
agery which  greeted  the  theological 
heretic  in  the  Age  of  Faith.  We 
throw  our  hats  in  the  air  to  greet  a 
new  giant  air  bomber,  but  throw  a 
spasm  of  terror  when  confronted  by 
a  modest  proposal  to  reform  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  civiliza- 
tion can  long  endure  with  such  an 
extensive  lag  between  the  two  great 
aspects  of  its  structure  and  life  proc- 
esses. It  is  this  great  institutional 
gulf  which  has  brought  on  the  fourth 
world-revolution  and  forced  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  either  making  con- 
structive readjustments  or  facing  so- 
cial chaos  and  disintegration. 

In  the  gulf  between  machines  and 
institutions  is  the  chief  cause  of  a 
current  difficulties  and  disasters,  from 
poverty  to  war  and  from  education 
to  crime,  it  may  seem  surprising  that 
so  little  is  being  done  to  remedy  this 
situation.  But  a  little  appeal  to  social 
psychology  and  cultural  history  is 
sufficient  to  explain  our  lamentable 
defects  and  failures  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  things 
about  the  mental  life  of  our  day  is 
the  contrast  in  our  attitude  toward 
modernity  and  efficiency  in  science 
and  machinery,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  institutions  and  social  thought,  on 
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the  other.  We  desire,  and,  if  we  have 
money  enough  to  buy  them,  we  get 
for  ourselves  the  latest  automobiles, 
radios,  plumbing,  and  electrical  gadg- 
ets— at  least  we  did  so  before  war 
and  rationing. 

We  are  humiliated  by  any  evidence 
that  we  are  behind  the  times  in  such 
matters.  The  average  American 
would  be  greatly  embarrassed  to  drive 
a  reconditioned  1923  Dodge  touring 
car  through  the  thoroughfares  of 
our  main  cities.  This  would  be  the 
case,  even  if  the  car  were  in  new 
condition.  The  mere  fact  that  its 
model  was  two  decades  out  of  date 
would  provide  sharp  humiliation  for 
the  owner. 

Gulf  Is  Widening 

But  the  very  person  who  would  be 
embarrassed  by  a  motor  car  two 
decades  behind  the  times  is  likely  to 
demonstrate  great  enthusiasm,  if  not 
sheer  reverence,  for  a  constitution  a 
century  and  a  half  old,  or  for  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  was  already  be- 
ing extolled  by  Adam  Smith  in  the 
year  1776.  The  man  who  expresses 
great  contempt  for  the  transportation 
ideals  of  the  horse-and-buggy  era 
usually  defends  with  gusto  and  con- 
viction political  and  economic  ideas 
which  antedate  the  stagecoach. 

This  situation  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  anything  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  machines  and  institutions. 
So  long  as  we  are  proud  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  ideas  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  antiquity  of  their  origin  and  their 
inadequacy  in  meeting  current  needs, 


we  have  less  than  any  incentive  to 
bring  them  up-to-date.  Until  we  are 
as  much  embarrassed  by  an  archaic 
idea  or  social  practice  as  we  are  by 
an  obsolete  gadget,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  making  any  headway  in 
the  transformation  of  our  institu- 
tional equipment. 

Far  from  taking  steps  to  bridge  the 
gulf  by  bringing  our  institutions  up- 
to-date,  the  intellectual  attitudes  and 
social  values  of  our  era  actually  tend 
to  widen  the  gulf. 

Our  simian  traits  make  the  in- 
ventor and  mechanic  far  more  inter- 
esting to  us  than  the  social  philoso- 
pher and  social  planner.  Indeed,  the 
latter  usually  bore,  annoy,  or  actu- 
ally alarm  the  average  person,  while 
those  who  bear  new  gadgets  delight 
and  charm  him  no  end.  Hence,  man- 
kind is  on  the  alert  to  encourage  new 
machines  and  to  frustrate,  avert,  or 
ignore  proposals  for  social  change. 

Special  Inventors  Needed 

We  provide  all  sorts  of  prizes  and 
monetary  rewards  for  scientists  and 
engineers  who  make  important  dis- 
coveries. Yet,  we  do  not  urgently 
require  any  additional  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  mechanical  inventions 
for  the  moment,  save  perhaps  in  the 
field  of  medicine. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything 
else  today  are  the  contributions  of 
the  social  inventors — those  who  can 
bring  our  institutions  and  social 
thinking  up  to  date  by  devising  new 
and  better  forms  of  government,  eco- 
nomic life,  legal  practices,  and  moral 
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codes,  and  improved  educational 
systems. 

But  we  have  few  or  no  prizes  or 
rewards  for  the  social  inventor.  At 
best,  he  is  likely  to  be  ridiculed  as 
a  crank  or  nitwit.  In  certain  coun- 
tries, he  may  be  imprisoned  or  shot. 
The  net  result  is  an  extension  of  the 
already  menacing  abyss  between  our 
science  and  machinery  and  our  insti- 
tutional life  and  social  thought. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  a 
sharp  contrast  between  the  type  of 
guidance  which  we  demand  in  the 
field  of  science  and  technology  and 
that  with  which  we  rest  satisfied  in 
regard  to  our  institutional  procedure. 

For  example,  if  we  are  ill  we  want 
the  very  finest  medical  scientists  and 
surgeons  we  can  afford.  We  would 
be  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  call  in,  for 
an  operation,  the  family  butcher,  who 
might  possess  remarkable  facility  as 
a  skillful  meat-cutter.  In  short,  when 
there  is  an  operation  to  be  performed 
upon  the  human  body,  we  wish  the 
most  competent  brain  trust  which  we 
can  obtain. 

But,  for  operations  upon  the  body 
politic,  with  problems  far  more  com- 
plex and  technical  than  any  conceiv- 
able surgical  operation  upon  the 
human  body,  we  let  ignorant  and 
venal  political  butchers  hack  and 
mangle  the  body  politic  at  their  will. 


Hence,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
the  vast  amount  of  bungling  which 
goes  on  in  contemporary  political 
life. 

Until  we  are  as  willing  to  call  in 
experts  to  guide  us  in  our  institu- 
tional life  and  its  problems  as  we  are 
to  seek  the  medical  services  of  experts 
or  to  request  experts  to  repair  our 
gadgets,  there  is  little  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  complex  problems  of  contempor- 
ary life. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  refusal  to 
accept  the  aid  of  technical  knowledge 
and  expert  direction  in  public  affairs, 
just  the  reverse  of  our  conduct  with 
respect  to  private  problems  in  the 
scientific  and  mechanical  realm,  re- 
strains the  bridging  of  the  gulf  be- 
tween machines  and  institutions. 

To  sum  up,  we  fail  to  bring  our 
institutions  up  to  date  and  adjust 
them  to  our  science  and  machines 
because  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
doing  so,  because  most  of  us  do  not 
wish  to  do  so  but  are  rather  inclined 
to  venerate  the  antique  in  our  insti- 
tutional life,  because  we  encourage 
scientific  and  mechanical  progress 
while  denouncing  and  persecuting 
social  inventors,  and  because  we  per- 
sistently reject  the  aid  of  experts  in 
public  life,  while  insisting  upon  their 
service  and  counsel  in  almost  every 
phase  of  our  private  affairs. 


'Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  ways  will  be 
found  to  use  plant  capacity  in  creating  a 
world  of  plenty.  The  artificial  scarcity 
boys — whether  capitalists  or  government 
economists — will  never  be  able  to  resist 
the  demand  of  a  world  population  which 


has  glimpsed  such  a  world.  .  .  ."  Sterling 
North  in  Book  Section,  Chicago  Sun,  April 
16,  1944. 


A  jury  is  a  body  of  12  men  who  decide 
which  side  has  the  best  lawyer. 
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Looking  Forward  to  the 

'Good  Old  Days' 


RULES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  60  YEARS  AGO  DIFFER  FROM  TODAY 

The  past  60  years  have  changed  rules  affecting  employees,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  item,  originally  printed  in  the  publication,  "Joys  of  Life,"  and 
reprinted  in  "The  Advertisor's  Digest": 

The  following  rules,  vintage  of  the  1880's,  were  posted  in  an  Amboy,  111., 
store,  operated  by  the  founders  of  what  is  now  called  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
of  Chicago: 

1.  Store  must  be  open  from  6:00  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  the  year  'round. 

2.  Store  must  be  swept;  counters,  shelves  and  showcases,  dusted; 
lamps  trimmed,  filled  and  chimneys  cleaned;  pens  made;  doors 
and  windows  opened;  a  pail  of  water  and  bucket  of  coal  brought 
in  before  breakfast.  (If  there  is  time  to  do  so,  attend  to  customers 
who  call.) 

3.  The  store  must  not  be  opened  on  the  Sabbath  unless  necessary  and 
then  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

4.  The  employee  who  is  in  the  habit  of  smoking  Spanish  cigars,  be- 
ing shaved  at  the  barber's,  going  to  dances  and  other  places  of 
amusement  will  assuredly  give  his  employer  reason  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  his  integrity  and  honesty. 

5.  Each  employee  must  pay  not  less  than  $5.00  per  year  to  the 
church,  and  must  attend  Sunday  school  regularly. 

6.  Men  employees  are  given  one  evening  a  week  for  courting,  two  if 
they  go  to  prayer  meeting. 

7.  After  14  hours  in  the  store,  the  leisure  hours  should  be  spent  for 
the  most  part  in  reading. 

Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of 
The  Litchfield  Press 
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What  Hath  Technology  Wrought? 


by  R.  F.  Novalis 


The  year  1944  witnessed  three 
birthdays  which  mark  memorable 
milestones  in  the  progression  of 
America's  great  technology. 


May  24,  1844— Telegraphy — 
100  Years 

It  was  just  100  years  ago  that 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  after  being 
turned  down  repeatedly  by  'free 
enterprise'  took  his  bag  of  electrical 
gadgets  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress  listened.  Some 
of  its  members  saw  further  than  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  fur- 
ther even  than  the  business  tycoons 
of  that  day.  They  appropriated 
$30,000  from  the  public  treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  tele- 
graph. One  of  America's  early  tech- 
nologists was  thus  permitted  to  give 
the  world  the  telegraph. 

Annie  Ellsworth,  daughter  of  the 
then  Federal  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, gave  Morse  an  appropriate  mes- 
sage that  she  and  her  mother  had 
selected  from  the  Bible.  It  was: 
'What  Hath  God  Wrought?'  This  was 
tapped  out  by  Morse  on  the  first 
inter-city  line  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a  distance 
of  40  miles.  Thus  telegraphy  was 
proven.  Its  advantages  were  then 
realized  by  private  enterprise,  for 
private  enterprise,  and  it  was  rapidly 
developed  further.    The  nation's  tele- 


graph system  is  now  a  99.9  percent 
plus  monopoly,  because  its  techno- 
logical interconnections  require  a 
single  control. 

A  telegraph  is  an  electro-magnetic 
device  that  makes  use  of  two  basic 
electrical  principles:  (1)  Electric 
current  flows  through  any  length  of 
wire  practically  instantaneously,  and 
(2)  if  this  current  is  purposely  inter- 
rupted, a  code  can  be  worked  out  by 
means  of  which  words  and  sentences 
can  be  transmitted  over  great  dis- 
tances. 

In  Chapter  22  of  Technocracy 
Study  Course,  the  best  methods  of 
communication  are  described  as 
follows : 

Technically,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  all  communications  of 
the  entire  Continent  could  be 
conducted  by  telephone  if  the 
energy  cost  indicates  that  this  is 
not  too  expensive.  It  is  equally 
possible  to  do  the  same  thing  by 
telegraph.  .  .  .  Whether  the  en- 
ergy cost  of  handling  commu- 
nication by  telephone  or  by  tele- 
graph is  less  than  by  mail  avail- 
able data  are  not  sufficient  to 
decide.  They  indicate,  however, 
that  the  cost  by  wire  would  be 
at  least  as  small  as  by  mail,  if 
not  smaller. 

Technologists  have  hit  hard  at  the 
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telegraphers'  trade.  Recently  there 
was  the  Multiplex  machine.  This 
gave  many  veteran  'key  men'  a  chance 
to  look  for  other  jobs.  Now,  Western 
Union's  laboratory  has  developed  a 
'telegraph  office  no  larger  than  a 
mail  box.'  According  to  A.  N.  Wil- 
liams, president,  'you  merely  press 
a  button,  drop  your  written  message 
in  a  slot,  and  a  facsimile  is  whisked 
over  the  wires  to  its  destination.' 

May  10,  1869 — Transcontinental 
Railroad — 75  Years 

Within  the  years  of  no  more  than 
one  man's  allotted  lifetime  on  this 
earth,  North  America  has  been 
spanned  by  steel  rails,  not  once  but 
many  times.  Seventy-six  years  ago 
James  W.  Toombs,  then  a  small  boy, 
crossed  the  plains  in  a  'prairie 
schooner.'  A  year  later  he  joined 
several  hundred  laborers,  Indians, 
soldiers  and  officials  at  a  point  50 
miles  northwest  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
saw  the  golden  spike  driven  which 
first  tied  this  Continent  together, 
technologically.  On  that  day  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific 
railways  joined  their  tracks.  Five 
years  before  that  America  had  al- 
most been  torn  asunder  by  the  Price 
System's  politico  -  financial  -  business 
growing  pains. 

Technology  spiked  secession  per- 
manently at  Promontory,  Utah,  on 
that  historic  day,  75  years  ago.  James 
M.  Toombs  is  one  of  six  persons  still 
living  who  witnessed  that  event,  and 
attended  the  anniversary  75  years 
later  as  an  honored  guest. 


April  14,  1894— Movies— 50  Years 

The  moving  picture  industry  was 
born  in  a  shoe  store  at  1155  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  on  the  above 
date.  Fantastic  and  moronic  as  some 
of  its  products  are,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  important  link  in  the  series  of 
communications  inventions  that  have 
helped  to  make  America  great. 

The  first  movie  was  called  a  kineto- 
scope.  It  was  developed  by  Thomas 
Edison.  In  the  early  form  of  this  in- 
strument, the  pictures  were  viewed 
through  a  peep  hole.  The  peep  hole 
psychology  still  hangs  on  grimly  in 
the  industry,  but  there  are  times 
when  it  shows  evidence  of  growing 
up.  Edison's  invention  has  pro- 
gressed through  various  stages.  The 
kinetoscope  soon  became  the  nickelo- 
deon and  that,  before  men  were 
aware,  expanded  into  the  chain 
theatre  system.  Then  came  the  talkies 
and  soon  after  that  came  technicolor. 
The  next  step,  television,  is  on  its 
way.  It  will  reach  mass  distribution 
when,  as,  and  if  the  technical  prob- 
lems connected  with  it  are  solved, 
and  the  $5,000,000  a  year  interfer- 
ence fund  of  the  movie  magnates  can 
be  outflanked,  or  by-passed.  Tele- 
vision is  a  union  of  radio  and  movie. 

Technology,  of  course,  will  win  in 
the  end.  Victory,  however,  will  not 
be  complete  until  technology  can  dis- 
tribute television  as  well  as  produce 
it.  And  that  goes  for  all  the  other 
communication  inventions,  too! 
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Are  Women  the  Weaker  Sex? 

Reprinted  from  Sect/on  Activities 
A  Bulletin  of  11834-12  El  Monte,  California 


Always  at  the  Stirrup 

Whether  the  individual  species  of 
the  animal  kingdom  walks,  swims  or 
flies,  the  major  portion  of  the  func- 
tion of  procreation  to  preserve  its 
kind  belongs  to  the  female. 

History  reveals  that  until  recently 
feminine  influence  has  never  had  any 
appreciable  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  social  change,  even  though 
women  have  been  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  economic  maladjustments. 

It  has  always  been  the  women  who 
prepared  the  food,  assisted  in  home 
duties  and  raised  the  children — act- 
ing as  doctor,  nurse,  schoolteacher 
and  dietician,  as  well  as  mother. 

The  Indian  tribes  made  pack  horses 
of  their  women  who  did  all  the  work. 
The  man  was  considered  a  superior 
being,  born  to  enjoy  domestic  com- 
fort and  hunting,  fishing  and  fighting 
tribal  wars. 

The  pioneer  women  in  early  Amer- 
ica were  a  courageous  lot.  They 
helped  their  men  fight  the  wolves  and 
Indians,  assisted  in  the  fields  and 
taught  school,  first  in  the  little  red 
schoolhouses  and  later  in  more  mod- 
ern institutes  of  learning. 

The  first  modern  World  War  No.  1 
revealed  that  women  were  indis- 
pensable in  nursing  the  wounded,  as- 
sisting the  doctors  and  sharing  the 
hardships  of  military  life  with  their 
men.    After   this   demonstration,   re- 


luctant political  leaders  were  forced 
to  concede  to  the  women  the  ques- 
tionable privilege  of  voting  in  an 
effort  to  'purify'  politics.  They  could 
vote  only  for  one  man  as  opposed  to 
another,  the  extravagant  promises  of 
neither  ever  being  carried  out. 

Since  women  demanded  still  more 
privileges  from  life,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  form  various  clubs,  or- 
ganizations and  societies  to  use  up 
surplus  energy.  In  industry  they 
were  encouraged  to  work  as  book- 
keepers and  stenographers.  They 
were  allowed  to  take  up  art,  music 
and  to  enter  the  entertainment  fields. 
Women  were  conditioned  to  desire 
frequent  changes  in  clothing  styles 
and  the  extravagant  use  of  cosmetics, 
hair  dye,  nail  polish  and  ornaments. 

Woman  Is  Centripetal 

During  the  depression  years, 
women  had  to  be  content  with  fragile 
stockings,  thin-soled  shoes,  second- 
hand clothing  and  hand-me-downs 
for  themselves  and  families.  Married 
life  must  be  endured  without  good 
warm  bedding  or  matched  dinner 
china.  Pots,  kettles  and  pans  were 
of  such  poor  quality  as  to  be  a  dis- 
grace to  this  civilization.  Women 
worried  along  without  glasses,  dental 
work  or  medical  care. 

Today  women  are  coming  into  their 
true  social  heritage.  They  have 
formed  the  WAVES,  the  WACS  and 
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many  other  branches  of  feminine 
military  units.  They  are  doing  their 
part  in  serving  on  draft  boards,  in 
rationing  offices,  driving  trucks, 
buses,  taxis,  tractors,  and  operating 
factory  machinery.  Women  knew 
their  country  needed  them  and  volun- 
teered rather  than  be  drafted. 

Now  that  women  have  had  a  taste 
of  mechanized  living  at  work,  they 
will  never  consent  to  go  back  to  any- 
thing other  than  a  technologically 
efficient  'machine  for  living'  with 
which  to  make  a  home  for  herself 
and  family. 


This  will  require  social  change  on 
the  North  American  Continent  on  a 
scale  never  known  before.  Women 
will  for  the  first  time  demand  their 
fair  portion  of  the  responsibility  in 
determining  the  direction  taken  by 
that  change. 

We  can  expect  that  the  women  of 
America  will  challenge  the  old  order 
and  demand  Total  Conscription,  not 
only  as  the  vehicle  to  bring  about 
the  swiftest  termination  of  this  war 
to  defeat  fascism — but  also  as  the 
most  efficient  mechanism  by  which 
stabilization  can  be  achieved  here  in 
America  after  winning  the  war. 


Post-War  Planners  Take  Notice 


'The  cosmic  planners,  who  base 
their  bright  new  worlds  on  the  words 
uttered  by  statesmen  or  on  words 
written  by  statesmen  on  pieces  of 
paper,  are  building  their  house  on 
the  sands.  Those  who  attempt  to 
regiment  the  world  into  a  static  so- 
ciety are  attempting  to  harness  the 
whirlwind.  Not  words,  but  atoms, 
electrons,  molecules  and  infinitesimal 
bacteria  controlled  by  men  in  white 
in  laboratories  are  what  the  planners 
should  study.  More  than  rhetoric, 
they  will  fashion  the  shape  of  things 
to  come.' — Excerpt  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  March  23, 
1944. 


*I  submit  that  this  challenge  to  use 
our  resources  in  peace  as  fully  as  we 
are  now  using  them  for  war  will  be- 
come, after  all,  the  Nation's  economic 
problem  No.  1.  —  Of  one  thing  we 
can  be  perfectly  sure:  sooner  or  later 


the  American  people  are  going  to  lose 
patience  with  an  economy  that  can 
only  function  fully  under  the  whip 
of  a  desperate  war;  which  in  peace 
tolerates  unemployment  and  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  potential  abundance.' 
— Jos.  G.  Knapp  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  before  the  National 
Farm  Bureau  convention  in  Chicago, 
as  reported  in  the  Missouri  Farmer, 
February  15,  1944. 


'The  Price  System.  In  the  operation  of 
modern  economic  activity  the  central  posi- 
tion is  probably  occupied  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "Price  System."  This  exists 
in  all  countries  where  money  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  exchange,  which  means 
that  it  is  used  practically  all  over  the  world 
today,  and  indeed  during  the  past  several 
centuries.' — Chapter  XXVIII  heading  in 
1942  book,  America  In  Transition,  by  J.  A. 
Kinneman  and  Richard  G.  Browne,  the 
latter  of  the  Department  of  Social  Science, 
Illinois  State  Normal  College.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company. 
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Calling  All  Americans 


An  Editorial 


C  CIENTIFIC  students  of  the  Amer- 
^  ican  scene  know  that  the  trend 
of  events  in  this  country  has  been 
moving  toward  a  realignment  of  the 
social  structure.  This  has  been  long 
decreed  by  the  impact  of  energy  and 
technology  and  long  deferred  by  polit- 
ical and  financial  manipulations. 

Now  we  are  up  to  our  necks  in  a 
total  war  to  the  finish  to  test  whether 
American  civilization  is  fit  to  survive. 
After  166  years  of  national  laissez- 
faire  expansion  as  a  Price  System 
economy  with  its  accompanying 
denial  of  any  positive  social  direction, 
we  Americans  are  suddenly  faced  with 
the  indispensable  necessity  for  the 
one  thing  we  always  spurned  in  the 
past. 

Up  to  date,  America  has  been  con- 
ducting a  partial  war  wherein  some 
citizens  enjoy  privileges  and  profit 
at  home  while  others  die  on  foreign 
soil.  Private  enterprise  is  in  control 
of  war  production,  for  a  neat  con- 
sideration, of  course,  and  is  largely 
interested  in  preparing  a  favorable 
postwar  position  for  itself  even  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  'free  enterprise'  but  this 
myopic  attitude  is  hampering  the  na- 
tional effort  greatly.  America  cannot 
possibly  attain  its  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  the  war  by 
using  the  methods  of  yesterday's  suc- 
cesses. 

Among  the  few  real  shortages  ex- 
isting in  America  today,  the  greatest 


shortage  of  all  is  scarcely  even  recog- 
nized. This  is  the  lack  of  a  unified, 
overall,  National  pattern  of  war 
operations.  Without  it  we  could  lose 
this  war.  With  it,  we  could  never  be 
beaten.  The  pressure  of  world  events, 
the  capacity  of  our  fascist  enemies 
and  the  technological  nature  of  mod- 
ern warfare  dictates  that  American 
civilization  must  be  mobilized  in  its 
entirety  and  directed  according  to  a 
scientific  design. 

Conscription  for  the  Armed  Forces 
alone,  while  permitting  the  anarchy  of 
'free  enterprise'  in  the  service  of  sup- 
plies, is  not  enough.  There  must  be 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  con- 
scription. The  question  is  what  kind 
of  conscription  will  we  have?  Shall 
it  be  conscription  of  labor  alone? 
That  is  a  step  toward  fascism  at  home. 
Shall  it  be  conscription  of  wealth 
alone?  That  is  a  step  toward  com- 
munism, equally  as  foreign  and  re- 
pugnant as  fascism. 

There  is  a  third  way,  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  technological  nature 
of  American  civilization.  This  is  the 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  OF  MEN, 
MACHINES,  MATERIEL  and 
MONEY,  with  NATIONAL  SERV- 
ICE from  ALL  and  PROFIT  to 
NONE.  This  is  the  only  real  Ameri- 
can way  to  conduct  this  war  and  win 
the  peace  which  will  follow. 

Total  Conscription  is  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  for  America.  It  is 
a  non-political  engineered  design  of 
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GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT 


war  operations  and  calls  for  an  equal 
and  equitable  effort  from  all  citizens. 
It  will  streamline  America  for  action 
and  liquidate  all  pro-fascists  at  home. 
It  will  unify  and  operate  the  entire 
system  of  industrial  production  at 
its  highest  peak  of  efficiency,  produce 
an  abundance  of  the  most  efficient 
mechanisms  of  Avar,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  all  citizens.  Total  Conscrip- 
tion will  win  this  war  for  America 
without  the  necessity  of  selling  bonds 
or  levying  taxes  and  without  piling  up 
one  single  additional  dollar  of  war 
debt  to  plague  future  generations. 
These  statements  are  correct,  and  this 


is    the   biggest    and    most    important 
program  in  America  today. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  all  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizens.  Technocracy 
Inc.  calls  upon  all  Americans  every- 
where to  investigate  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. Every  section  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  qualified  speakers  available 
to  explain  the  proposal.  Technocracy 
states  that  this  program  deserves  your 
most  serious  attention.  TOTAL  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Material 
and  Money,  with  National  Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None,  is  the 
only  unified  design  in  existence  that 
will  absolutely  guarantee  the  greater 
destiny  and  future  of  America  and 
all  Americans  everywhere. 


A  General  Should  Know 


'Let  the  officers  and  the  directors 
and  high  powered  executives  of  our 
armament  factories  and  our  steel 
companies  and  our  munition  makers 
and  our  shipbuilders,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  all  other  things  that  pro- 
vide profit  in  wartime,  as  well  as  the 
bankers  and  the  speculators,  be  con- 
scripted ...  to  get  $30  per  month, 
the  same  as  the  lads  in  the  trenches 
get.  Let  the  workers  in  plants  get 
the  same  wages  ...  all  workers,  all 
presidents,  all  executives,  all  direc- 
tors, all  managers,  all  bankers,  .  .  . 
yes,  and  all  generals  and  admirals 
and  all  officers  and  all  politicians  and 
all  government  office  holders  .  .  . 
everyone  in  the  nation  be  paid  a  total 
monthly  income  of  not  to  exceed  that 
paid  to  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 


'Let  all  these  kings  and  tycoons 
and  masters  of  business  and  all  those 
workers  in  industry  and  all  our  sena- 
tors and  governors  and  mayors  pay 
half  of  their  monthly  $30  wages  to 
their  families  and  pay  war  risk  in- 
surance and  buy  liberty  bonds.  Why 
shouldn't  they?  They  aren't  sleeping 
in  muddy  trenches.  They  aren't 
hungry.  They  aren't  running  any  risk 
of  being  killed  or  having  their  bodies 
mangled  or  their  minds  shattered.' 
Major  General  Smedley  Butler  in 
War  Is  a  Racket. 


A  conference  is  a  group  of  men,  who 
individually  can  do  Lothing,  but  as  a  group 
can  meet  and  decide  that  nothing  can  be 
done. 


FOR  JULY-AUGUST,   1944 
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From  The  Camera's  Eyeview 

Technology  Goes  To  War 
'There  Was  The  Door  To  Which  I  Found  No  Key' 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that  wages  war  upon  his  own  kind. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  history  of  war  is  as  old  as  the  written 
records  of  mankind.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  once  defined  war  as 
'every  contention  by  force  between  two  nations  in  external  matters,  under 
the  authority  of  their  respective  governments/  (Bas  v.  Tingy,  4  Dallas,  37). 

In  ancient  literature  we  can  read  the  story  of  Numa  Pompilius  (714  to  672  B.C.), 
the  second  King  of  Rome.  During  his  reign,  he  had  a  shrine  built  to  the  pagan  God 
Janus,  the  God  of  gates  and  doors.  Pompilius  specified  that  the  gates  of  the  temple 
should  be  kept  open  whenever  Rome  was  at  war  and  closed  when  peace 
ruled  over  the  city.  Existing  records  show  that  between  672  B.C.  and  14  A.D.  the 
gates  were  closed  only  four  times,  for  brief  periods.  As  a  matter  of  record,  since  1600 
B.C.  up  to  now  the  world  as  a  whole  has  experienced  less  than  330  years  of  peace. 

There  is  something  symbolic  in  the  specification  that  the  shrine  of  Janus  should 
be  open  to  the  people  only  in  time  of  war.  Perhaps  it  was  symbolical  of  the  fact 
that  the  'glory'  of  war  was  the  only  event  making  escape  from  the  grinding  life  of 
toil  and  scarcity  possible  to  mankind  in  that  day  and  age.  In  war  the  gates  of 
adventure  opened  wide  and  men  could  march  off  to  loot,  rape  and  kill  'under  the 
authority  of  their   respective  governments.' 

When  peace  descended  again  upon  the  land  and  the  adventurers  re- 
turned home  to  the  boredom  of  social  conformity,  they  found  the  gates  to  the  Temple 
of  Janus  closed,  symbolizing  their  reimprisonment  within  the  structure  of  a  social 
system  based  on  human  toil,  hand  tools  and  an  everlasting  hand-to-mouth  scarcity. 

War  Has  A  Thousand  Doors 

Prior  to  the  middle  ages  and  as  far  back  as  records  indicate  wars  were  waged 
by  professional  armies.  These  armed  forces  were  practically  self-sustaining.  They 
fabricated  their  own  weapons  and  lived  off  the  lands  and  peoples  they  conquered. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  anything  but  moral  support  from  the  home  front.  Grad- 
ually, however,  as  new  weapons  were  introduced  the  problem  of  supplies  be- 
came greater  in  magnitude  and  complexity.  Each  new  device  introduced  on  the  bat- 
tlefield called  for  a  better  one  to  offset  it.  The  crafts  of  the  armorer  and  gunsmith 
became  important.  Armies  grew  larger  and  their  food  supply  necessitated  replenish- 
ment from  the  home  land. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  1795-1812,  at  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, one  craftsman  was  required  at  home  to  supply  every  two  soldiers  in  the  field. 
War  had  always  thrown  its  doors  open  to  adventure,  now  new  factors  began  to  cross 
its  threshold.  Technology  stepped  through  in  1795  when  Nicholas  Appert,  a  French- 
man, discovered  the  process  of  canning  food  which  Napoleon  used  to  help  supply  his 
armies. 

The  American  Civil  War  gave  a  tremendous  boost  to  industry  and  technology. 
By  1870  the  service  of  supplies  to  armed  forces  had  increased  in  magnitude  to  the 
point  where  it  required  one  craftsman  at  home  for  every  soldier  in  the  field. 
Technology  was  moving  through  the  open  door  of  war  to  a  greater  extent.  The  first 
world  war  'to  save  democracy'  spurred  the  rise  of  aviation.  During  that  holocaust  it 
required  five  factory  workers  at  home  to  supply  one  soldier  at  the  front.  The  first 
handwriting  by  technology  appeared  upon  the  wall  then,  but  only  a  few  could  read  it. 
In  1944  it  is  estimated  that  the  labor  power  of  18  skilled  workers  at  home  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  and  maintain  every  soldier  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  course,  there 
aren't  18  skilled  workers  for  every  soldier  but  there  is  a  magnificent  technology 
with  the  almost  unlimited  labor  power  of  America's  extraneous  energy  at  its  com- 
mand. This  is  something  our  forefathers  knew  nothing  about.  Technology  is  now 
wedded   to   the   ancient   art   of   war   and    never   the    twain   shall    part.     See   p.    35. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  N.  Y.  Central  Syste 
One  of  the  first  locomotives  built  in  America.  It  was  completed  in  1838  by  the  Rogers  Locomotive  an 
Machine  Works,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  Tonawanda  Railroad.  The  form  of  firebox  shown  here,  semicirculo 
at  the  rear  part  with  a  hemispherical  top  surmounted  by  a  dome,  was  used  as  late  as  1857.  The  Batavi 
was  typical  of  early  railroad  technology.  It  was  good  enough  for  grandpappy's  time.  Today  it  wouldn' 
even    be    capable    of   switching    freight    cars    around    a  small  town  siding.    Good  old  Batavia. 


Photo:  Courtesy  The  Pennsylvania  Railroi- 
Here's  the  latest  in  railroad  technology,  two  way  electronic  train  telephones,  not  straight  radio.  It  pe 
mits  talk  at  will  between  locomotive  and  caboose,  between  trains  miles  apart  and  with  distant  bloc 
operators.  The  carrier  current  system  is  used.  The  current  jumps  the  distance  from  rails  or  wire  to  tr 
receiver  it  is  intended  for.  Others  are  not  affected.  It  was  installed  recently  on  a  branch  of  the  Pent 
sylvania   R.R.   Technology   deflates   the   factors  of   human  error  and  ego.    Hurrah! 
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Photo:  Courtesy  United  States  Rubber  Company 
il-resistgnt  synthetic  rubber  lifesaving  suits  marching  off  the  production  line.  To  the  Merchant  Marine 
ley  come  in  mighty  handy  sometimes.  The  drawstring  closure  at  the  top  (head  covering  not  shown), 
eeps  it  snug  at  the  neck,  leaving  only  the  face  exposed.  The  harness  device  around  the  waist  is  to 
ft  oil  covered  seaman  from  the  water.  Made  of  one  piece  they  keep  the  wearers  dry.  Buoyancy  is  sup- 
ied   by  a  life  vest  worn   underneath.     On  the  land   and  on  the  sea,  technology  hastens  victory. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photograph 
'ar  opens  the  door  wide.  Here's  a  closeup  view  of  the  LST  (landing-ship-tank).  This  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
ation  of  naval  technology.  Before  the  war  there  was  no  such  a  boat  as  an  LST.  Neither  did  some  naval 
esigner  dream  it  up  overnight  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  necessities  of  amphibious  warfare  dictated 
ie  LST.  The  designer  must  conform  to  the  physical  needs  and  limitations.  Will  we  ever  learn  to 
track   social   problems  with  this  object  lesson  in  view?    The  principle  is  the  same. 


Photo:  Courtesy  U.  S.  Army  Air  Fore 
Literally  riding  on  the  wind.  The  Army's  newest  glider  YCG-13.  It  will  transport  more  than  24  infantry 
men  with  full  packs,  mortars  and  machine  guns.  Two  jeeps  with  their  crews  or  a  medium  truck  wil 
accompanying  equipment  may  be  loaded  and  unloaded  through  the  nose.  The  YCG-13  is  now  in  ma 
production  for  the  Air  Force  Troop  Carrier  Command.  It  weighs  about  four  tons  empty,  and  is  buij 
largely  of  plywood.    On  the  sea  and   in  the  air,  technology  is  everywhere.   Ubiquitous  is  the  word. 
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Official  Signal  Corps  Pho' 
This  new  Army  combat  reconnaissance  car  M8,  designed  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  combines  tl 
speed  and  maneuverability  of  an  automobile  with  the  punch  and  armored  protection  of  a  light  tan 
The  M8  weighs  8  tons  and  is  capable  of  high  speed  over  rough  terrain.  It  mounts  a  37mm  canm 
and  a  30  caliber  machine  gun.  Notice  the  low  silhouette  and  high  ground  clearance.  The  tough  fro 
end    simply    pushes    down    and     rides    over    underbrush    and    trees.       A    crew    of    four     handles     the     M 


We  know  how  they  fight-^but  the  question  is 
how  will  they  idle?" 


Photo:  Courtesy  The  Chicago  Times  Syndicate 


)NE  VOTE  THEY  WONT  HAVE  TO  WORRY  ABOU 
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Official  Signal  Corps  Photo 
.  S.  Army  adopts  9-lb.  'baby.'  The  M3  submachine  gun  takes  .45  caliber  pistol  ammunition,  holds  30 
>unds  and  fires  either  one  shot  at  a  time  or  at  the  rate  of  450  a  minute.  Fabricated  mainly  from 
-amped  metal  and  screw  machine  parts  no  tools  are  needed  to  take  it  apart.  It  is  completely  enclosed, 
ud-proof  and  has  no  external  moving  parts.  The  stock  is  the  ramrod  also.  The  M3  is  used  as  a 
istol  or  shoulder  gun.    After  49,600  rounds  of  test  firing  its  accuracy  improved.    Some  baby! 
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Official  Signal  Corps  Photo 
idian  fighting  has  its  place  in  war  too.  American  soldiers  are  taught  to  take  advantage  of  eje'V 
t  of  natural  concealment  such  as  bushes,  tall  grass,  trees,  rocks  and  breaks  in  the  terrain.  When 
imouflage  of  the  person  is  used  also  the  resulting  picture  is  likely  to  be  very  misleading.  There  are 
t  least-  29  soldiers  concealed  in  this  picture.  How  many  can  you  see?  Don't  strain  your  bifocals  try- 
1q    to    find    them.      Take    the    Army's    word    for    it.    Camouflage  is  the  technology  of  concealment. 


U.  S.  D.  A.  Phot 
Carry  me  back  to — what?  Human  toil  and  hand  tools?  Here  the  hands  are  the  tools.  Cotton  is  th 
largest  employer  of  agricultural  labor.  Up  until  recently  King  Cotton  has  defied  mechanization.  Cotto 
picking  is  the  greatest  single  source  of  women  and  child  labor  in  America.  There  are  about  9  millio 
people  in  the  2  million  tenant  families  of  the  10  cotton  states.  Their  lot  is  largely  spent  in  raising  an 
picking    cotton.     It's    a    tough    life,    but    technology    is  making  it  easier.    Oh  Happy  Day! 


Photo:  Courtesy  International  Harvester  Compar 
This  mechanical  cotton  picker  will  pick  as  much  cotton  in  one  day  as  70  men.  At  present  wage  rate 
it  costs  about  $30.00  to  pick  a  500  lb.  bale  of  cotton.  This  machine  cuts  that  cost  to  about  $1.00 
bale.  Figuring  overhead,  amortization,  depreciation  and  downgrading  caused  by  dirty  cotton  the  sa> 
ing  is  at  least  $20.00  a  bale.  'Weep  no  more  my  lady — .'  You  will  soon  be  released  from  the  bondag 
of   toil    and    scarcity.     Politics   can't   do   it;    but   technology  is   making   it   a   categorical   imperative. 


Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 
nly  1  15th  the  size  and  weight  of  the  average  3  hp.  motor  this  mighty  7  lb.  midget  develops  the  same 
orsepower.  It  operates  at  120,000  rpm,  2000  every  second.  This  is  65  times  the  speed  of  the  aver- 
ge  3  hp.  motor,  or  13|/2  times  the  speed  of  sound.  It  is  water  cooled,  consuming  V2  gallon  per 
linute.  Oil-mist  lubrication  type  bearings  are  used.  If  automobile  wheels  could  turn  at  the  same 
peed,  cars  could  travel   10,000  miles  per  hour  or   165   miles  a  minute.      Wow!      What's   Next? 


Design  Patented  by  Jacques  Fresco 
,his  is  an  original  design  depicting  a  huge  Flying  Wing  of  70  tons  capacity.  It  will  probably  be 
f  the  pusher  type,  using  dual  rotation  propellors  or  jet  propulsion.  The  undercarriage  and  power  plant 
jre  housed  within  the  aerodynamically  designed  wing.  Flying  Wings  derive  stability  by  means  of  a 
tvashout'  arrangement.  The  wing  tips  have  a  slight  degree  of  twist  downward.  Turning  is  effected  by 
lie     ailerons.      Trans-Pacific     warfare     demands     long   range    Flying   Wings.    What   are   we   waiting   tor? 


'Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper?'  continued  from  age  26 

Old  King  Pompilius  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the  warfare  of  small  self-sustain- 
ing armies  would  become  the  total,  technological  war  of  today  wherein  the  entire 
home  front  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  war  organization.  He  viewed  the 
world  around  him  within  the  framework  of  the  simple  handicraft-agrarian  culture  of 
his  time.  This  is  the  best  that  can  be  expected  of  any  man,  that  he  view  the  problems 
of  his  day  within  the  context  of  events  current  at  the  time. 

Today  the  framework  of  a  high  energy  civilization  is  evident  on  all  sides.  Warfare, 
now,  is  waged  with  the  tools  of  social  change.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  processes 
and  mechanisms  introduced  during  the  war  have  a  terrific  impact  upon  the  social 
structure  when  it  contracts  into  a  state  of  peace.  The  factors  of  social  change  grow 
steadily  more  portentous.  And,  what  is  the  social  picture  today?  Nearly  all  our 
'best  minds/  our  'statesmen/  our  'tycoons'  of  industry,  our  'leaders'  in  education 
and  the  professions  and  all  the  'respectable'  and  'nice'  people  of  the  'bet- 
ter classes'  are  sound  asleep.  They  view  the  social  problems  of  today  within  the 
context  of  events  that  occurred  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Business  First 

Price  System  methods  set  up  a  preferential  distinction  between  industrial  produc- 
tion on  the  home  front  and  National  Service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Industrial  produc- 
tion of  war  is  regulated  by  merchandising  practices  and  consecrated  to  private  profit, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  production  is  an  integral  part  of  the  hostilities  which  are 
publicly  conducted  and  publicly  borne.  A  thousand  years  ago  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  people  at  home  to  give  anything  but  moral  support  to  their  kinfolk  who  had 
gone  off  to  war.  Today,  technological  war  calls  for  a  complete  coordination  between 
the  entire  industrial  machine  and  all  military  operations.  There  must  be  topnotch 
efficiency  all  around  and  equality  of  effort  and  sacrifice.  The  highest  morale  stems 
out  of  a  common  objective. 

Oh,  yes!  We  will  win  this  war.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  about  that.  But 
the  war  will  not  be  won  because  of  the  $8,500,000,000  of  corporate  net  profit  made 
in  1943;  it  will  not  be  won  because  of  the  $2,130,000,000  spent  on  advertising  in 
1943;  it  will  not  be  won  because  of  the  illicit  billions  raked  in  on  the  black  market; 
it  will  not  be  won  because  of  the  1,900,000  workers  who  laid  down  their  tools  in  the 
3,750  strikes  in  1943  for  1  7th  of  one  percent  of  the  total  time  worked;  it  will  not 
be  won  because  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  mushrooming  in  every  town  and  city;  no, 
it  will  not  be  won  because  of  any  part  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  Price 
System,  but  in  spite  of  all  these.  American  technology  and  fortitude  will  bring  home 
the  bacon.    There  has  never  been  any  doubt  about  that. 

' — No  Less  Renown'd  Than  War' 

But,  after  every  war  comes  a  peace.  Then,  symbolically,  the  gates  of  Janus  swing 
closed.  Then,  soldiers  return  home,  war  industries  close,  war  workers  cease  working 
at  war  work.  Then,  private  enterprise  must,  perforce,  return  to  its  time-tried  rackets. 
Then,  it  will  again  have  the  freedom  it  is  forever  bellyaching  about  to  demonstrate 
for  the  umpteenth  time  its  functional  incompetence  to  distribute  an  abundance.  Then, 
all  the  human  components  of  the  land  will  be  reimprisoned  within  the  stifling  frame- 
work of  a  social  system,  dependent  on  technology  and  extraneous  energy,  but  operated 
by  handicraft-agrarian  methods  handed  down  from  the  time  of  old  King  Pompilius. 
When  peace  again  descends  upon  this  fair  land,  the  impact  of  technology  will  be 
reversed,  like  a  boomerang,  from  the  open  door  of  war,  and  directed  with  shattering 
force  upon  the  social  structure  at  home.  The  compulsion  for  social  change  will  descend 
upon  America  with  cataclysmic  certainty. 

As  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  above  the  eastern  horizon  tomorrow  morning,  the 
trend  of  physical  events  instituted  by  science  and  technology,  its  pace  and  power 
accelerated  by  war,  will  proceed  inflexibly  to  its  rendezvous  with  this  generation  of 
Americans.  There  is  no  escape  for  us  from  that  fact.  Total  war  will  either  be 
followed  by  total  peace  or  social  disintegration.  The  signs  all  point  in  one  direction. 
The  tools  of  social  change  are  sharp  and  they  cut  in  both  directions.  America  must 
be  prepared  with  a  program  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  events. 
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Now  V/eVe  Burning  The  Air 

Story  of  Jet  Propulsion  Planes 
by  Pvt.  Arland  R.  Meade 

Rocket  motors,  gas  turbines  and  jet  propulsion  planes  have  been  much 
in  the  news  lately.  They  are  all  related  to  each  other  and  they  are  all 
prime  movers.  Any  machine  that  makes  the  initial  conversion  of 
energy  into  work,  or  motion,  is  a  prime  mover.  There  are  only  a  few 
prime  movers  in  existence,  all  told,  and  this  sudden  addition  to  their 
number  is  highly  significant.  Two  of  these,  the  gas  turbine  and  the 
jet  propulsion  engine,  are  sure  to  replace  less  efficient  prime  movers. 
Here's  the  story  of  the  Jay- Pee  up  to  date. 


The  Greeks  Had  A  Word  For  It 

tj^VERY  American  child  who  has 
■"-^  seen  a  fourth  of  July  rocket 
streak  into  the  sky  or  the  sudden 
burst  of  motion  of  a  free  balloon 
rapidly  losing  its  air  through  its  stem 
has  seen  the  form  of  propulsion  of  the 
much  discussed  jet-propelled  airplane. 
The  rocket,  the  deflating  balloon  and 
the  jet-propelled  airplane  all  move 
because  of  the  thrust  developed  by  a 
mass  of  swiftly  moving  air  or  gas 
against  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  propulsive  power  of  a  jet 
has  long  been  known — for  more  than 
2000  years,  at  the  very  least.  The 
principle  was  demonstrated  in  150 
B.C.  by  Hero  of  Alexandria  in  the 
Temple  of  Serapis  at  Athens.  The 
original  jet-propulsion  machine  was 
called  an  Aeolipile. 

The  Aeolipile  was  basically  a 
small  globe  supported  above  a  boiler 
on  two  trunnions.  Steam  from  the 
boiler  entered  the  globe  under  pres- 
sure through  one  of  the  supporting 
trunnions  and  made  its  exit  through 
two  nozzles  on  opposite  sides  of  the 


globe.  As  the  steam  escaped  through 
the  nozzles  against  the  atmosphere, 
a  thrust  was  developed  that  caused 
the  globe  to  spin  on  its  axis.  The 
Aeolipile  was  the  first  steam  engine, 
centuries  before  the  invention  of  the 
reciprocating  type  and  the  steam 
turbine. 

The  principle  is  old;  the  practical 
use  is  so  new  that  it  is  not  quite  here 
yet,  except  in  nature.  The  squids,  a 
group  of  marine  invertebrates,  closely 
related  to  the  octopus  and  the  clam, 
move  by  jet  propulsion.  Squids  vary 
in  length  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet.  In  general  they  have  stream- 
lined, tapering  bodies  with  a  small 
head  surrounded  by  tentacles.  The 
squid  sucks  water  through  an  open- 
ing near  the  head  into  a  mantle  cavity 
surrounding  the  body.  Then  with 
powerful  muscles  the  squid  com- 
presses the  mantle,  ejecting  the  water 
through  a  jet  with  propulsive  force, 
sending  itself  through  the  water  in  a 
darting  movement. 

Hero's  Idea  Exhumed 

About  18  centuries  after  Hero  built 
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his  jet-propelled  steam  engine,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  experimented  with  a 
jet-propelled  carriage.  In  this  case 
the  carriage  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
large  boiler  with  one  cannon-like  jet 
at  the  rear. 

The  birth  of  aviation  in  the  20th 
century  brought  a  revival  of  interest 
in  jet  propulsion,  yet  while  the  planes 
using  a  propeller  became  more  and 
more  efficient  and  versatile,  the  ex- 
periments with  jet  propulsion  led  to 
a  series  of  failures. 

For  instance,  in  1908  a  French  in- 
ventor named  Lorin  proposed  using 
a  reciprocating  engine  as  a  jet  device 
by  allowing  the  exploding  gases  to 
escape  from  the  cylinders  through 
funnel-shaped  outlets  instead  of  driv- 
ing pistons  on  a  crankshaft.  This  ar- 
rangement combined  both  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  reciprocating  engine 
and  the  jet  type.  It  was  a  total  fail- 
ure. 

Another  Frenchman,  Morize,  in 
1917  suggested  the  three  basic  parts 
now  found  in  any  jet  propulsion  unit: 
An  air  compressor,  a  combustion 
chamber,  and  an  expansion  chamber 
with  a  nozzle  outlet.  Morize  intro- 
duced an  air  intake  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  apparatus  for  taking  in 
the  air  for  subsequent  compression 
and  combustion. 

That  step  marked  the  major  differ- 
ence between  a  jet-propulsion  device 
and  a  rocket-propulsion  device.  The 
propulsion  itself  is  the  same  for  both, 
but  the  sources  and  development  of 
the  propulsive  reaction  differs — and 
here  enters  the  story  of  combustion 
and  energy. 


A  Rocket  Is  a  Chemical  Reaction 

The  rocket  contains  within  itself  all 
the  fuel  (the  energy  source)  plus  all 
the  oxygen  for  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  Discarding  the  powder  combus- 
tion rocket  as  of  small  use,  although 
airplanes  have  flown  by  such  propul- 
sion, we  find  the  most  suitable  fuel 
for  rockets  to  be  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons, as  gasolene,  kerosene  or 
alcohol.  The  fuel  and  liquid  oxygen 
are  fed  together  into  a  simple  com- 
bustion chamber  and  ignited.  The  re- 
sulting gases  pass  at  high  speed  out  a 
nozzle  or  several  nozzles,  pointing 
toward  the  rear.  The  impact  of  these 
gases  against  the  atmosphere  provides 
the  thrust  that  moves  the  rocket.  The 
combustion  in  the  chamber  is  con- 
tinuous until  the  flow  of  fuel  ceases. 

The  device  now  referred  to  as  'jet- 
propelled'  differs  from  the  rocket  in 
that  it  does  not  carry  its  own  supply 
of  oxygen  for  the  combustion.  The 
fuels  can  be  the  same,  as  can  be  the 
exhaust  outlets,  but  there  are  greater 
possibilities  of  range  and  pay  load 
because  the  oxygen  is  taken  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  structure,  the  jet  propulsion  de- 
vice is  more  complicated  than  the 
rocket,  but  both  are  extremely  simple 
compared  to  the  conventional  internal 
combustion,  propeller-driven  plane. 
The  rocket  has  no  moving  parts  at  all, 
and  the  jet-driven  plane  has  only  two: 
A  rotary  blower  to  compress  the  air 
taken  in  near  the  front  of  the  fuse- 
lage, and  a  gas  turbine  which  uses 
some  of  the  products  of  the  combus- 
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tion  chamber  as  the  power  source  for 
the  operation  of  the  compressor  be- 
fore allowing  the  gases  to  escape  rear- 
ward to  the  jet. 

The  jet-propelled  airplane,  which 
was  developed  chiefly  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Captain  Frank  Whittle, 
R.A.F.,  best  demonstrates  the  most 
successful  type  produced  so  far.  It 
was  first  flown  in  Britain  in  May 
1941. 

Jet  Propulsion  Is  a  Machine 

Basically,  the  mechanism  is  as 
follows:  Air  is  scooped  into  the  plane 
near  the  front  of  the  fuselage  through 
one  or  more  large  funnel-like  open- 
ings. This  intake  may  be  directly  at 
the  nose  of  the  plane  or  through 
open-front  'blisters'  at  the  sides  of  the 
fuselage.  The  inrushing  air  is  sucked 
into  a  rotary  impeller,  which  com- 
presses the  air  and  forces  it  into  a 
helical  combustion  chamber  where  it 
is  combined  with  fuel  by  an  injector. 
In  the  same  chamber  the  continuous 
combustion  takes  place.  The  expand- 
ing gases  pass  through  a  gas  turbine 
which  drives  the  impeller-compressor 
before  escaping  rearward  to  furnish 
the  propulsion.  Therefore,  part  of  the 
energy  is  used  in  operating  the  com- 
pressor. 

It  is  possible,  as  in  the  Caproni- 
Campini  plane,  which  was  flown  in 
Italy,  to  use  an  internal  combustion 
engine  to  operate  the  compressor. 
This,  however,  added  so  much  weight 
and  bulk  to  the  apparatus  that  there 
was  little  capacity  for  pay  load.  Hav- 
ing the  impeller  driven  by  a  gas  tur- 
bine is  simplicity  itself,  for  the  tur- 


bine and  the  impeller  may  be  oper- 
ated on  the  same  shaft  in  a  continu- 
ous motion  with  a  minimum  of  mov- 
ing parts.  This  is  the  same  arrange- 
ment found  in  the  turbo-supercharger, 
in  which  the  engine  exhaust  gas  oper- 
ates the  turbine. 

The  remaining  structural  part  is 
the  exhaust  nozzle.  This  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  suffi- 
cient mass  of  air  to  produce  enough 
thrust  to  propel  the  plane.  In  prin- 
ciple this  is  the  same  as  the  function 
of  the  propeller,  but  with  different 
velocities  and  masses.  The  thrust  pro- 
duced by  the  propeller  is  due  to  the 
scooping  of  large  volumes  of  air  and 
forcing  them  backward  at  greatly  in- 
creased velocity.  Typically,  the  jet 
propelled  planes  send  a  much  smaller 
mass  of  air  backward  at  a  much 
greater  velocity.  The  thrust  of  the  jet 
can  be  calculated  from  the  mass  of 
air  moved  per  second  and  the  in- 
crease of  velocity  of  the  air,  that  is, 
the  difference  between  the  air  speed 
of  the  jet  and  of  the  air  being  sucked 
into  the  mechanism.  Small  diameter 
jets  do  not  produce  a  worthwhile 
thrust  even  at  very  high  velocities 
due  to  insufficient  mass  of  air  moved. 

The  mass  in  the  jet  can  be  in- 
creased by  use  of  augmentors  placed 
around  the  exhaust  nozzle.  These 
augmentors  are  simply  Venturi- 
shaped  rings,  used  to  suck  in  addi- 
tional air  to  add  to  the  mass  of  the 
jet. 

Because  of  the  simplicity  of  me- 
chanical design,  an  analysis  of  the 
function  of  the  entire  apparatus  can 
be    made    on    a    few    principles    of 
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physics.  The  first  that  may  be  con- 
sidered is  Newton's  law  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite. 
Obviously  then,  enough  mass  of  air 
must  be  forced  out  the  nozzle  to  give 
enough  thrust  against  the  atmosphere 
to  provide  opposite  thrust  enough  to 
propel  the  plane  forward.  The  rate  of 
fuel  used  for  combustion  must  be 
great  enough  to  provide  a  large  vol- 
ume of  combustion  products,  i.e., 
gases  to  provide  the  thrust.  That  such 
a  thrust  can  be  developed  is  proved 
conclusively  by  the  speed  of  the  Bell 
Interceptor  Fighter  which  has  been 
flown  in  this  country  between  500 
and  600  miles  per  hour,  using  two 
jet  engines.  This  is  about  100  miles 
faster  than  level  flying  speed  of  any 
other  type  of  airplane. 

Enter  Thermodynamics 

The  efficiency  of  fuel  use  is  the  sec- 
ond major  factor.  In  order  for  the 
jet-propelled  craft  to  compete  with 
propeller  driven  types,  an  approxi- 
mate equality,  at  least,  in  efficiency  of 
fuel  use  is  imperative. 

At  first  hand  it  appears  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Alexander  Klemin,  writ- 
ing in  'Scientific  American  April 
1944,  states: 

.  .  .  the  fuel  consumption  per 
horsepower  hour  is  far  too  great 
for  the  engine  to  be  used  in 
bombers  or  any  craft,  for  that 
matter,  in  which  sustained  opera- 
tion may  be  required. 

He  refers  to  the  net  results  of  fuel  use 
in  terms  of  movement,  not  in  terms  of 
efficiency  of  combustion.  There  are 
two  types  of  efficiency  to  be  consid- 


ered in  an  engine  designed  for  air- 
craft use:  Thermodynamic  or  internal 
efficiency  and  propulsive  or  external 
efficiency.  The  former  is  the  ratio  of 
the  power  developed  to  the  total  en- 
ergy in  the  fuel. 

The  thermodynamic  efficiency  of 
the  jet  propulsion  engine  is  much 
higher  than  that  for  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  Combustion  can  be 
complete.  Chemical  losses  are  elimi- 
nated and  with  a  long  exit  nozzle, 
much  of  the  heat  energy  is  converted 
to  kinetic,  thereby  reducing  exhaust 
losses.  Internal  efficiency  of  the  jet 
propulsion  engine  has  been  estimated 
up  to  70  percent  by  German  writers. 

This  internal  efficiency  is  approxi- 
mately double  that  of  the  best  inter- 
nal-combustion engine  (the  Diesel) 
which  has  chemical  losses  from  in- 
complete combustion,  bad  mixing  of 
gases,  loss  of  fuel  through  exhaust, 
cooling  losses  through  the  walls,  and 
mechanical  losses. 

The  Competitive  Factor 

On  the  basis  of  propulsive  or  ex- 
ternal efficiency,  the  situation  is  re- 
versed with  the  jet  propelled  craft 
being  much  the  less  efficient.  The 
efficiency  of  a  controllable  pitch  pro- 
peller may  be  as  high  as  85  percent 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  jet  at  an 
estimated  10  percent.  This  is  true 
because  the  gases  come  out  too  fast, 
thereby  carrying  away  too  much  of 
the  energy  of  combustion. 

There  are  two  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  external  efficiency  of  the  jet. 
First,  great  quantities  of  air  can  be 
mixed  with  the  air  in  the  jet  to  de- 
crease the  velocity  and   increase  the 
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mass.  The  second  is  to  design  the 
apparatus  to  travel  at  extremely  high 
speeds.  As  the  speed  of  the  plane 
increases,  the  jet-type  power  plant  in- 
creases in  efficiency  while  the  pro- 
peller-type decreases.  Higher  speeds 
are  possible  in  the  stratosphere,  indi- 
cating that  the  future  of  jet-propelled 
aircraft  is  far  above  the  clouds. 

There  are  two  functional  factors 
causing  the  increased  efficiencies  at 
high  altitudes,  with  special  advan- 
tages over  the  propeller  driven  plane. 
A  propeller  in  rarefied  air  loses  a 
great  deal  of  its  efficiency  due  to  re- 
duction of  the  air-stream  mass  moved 
by  the  propeller.  Due  to  the  function 
of  the  compressor,  this  effect  is  mini- 
mized in  the  jet  operation.  Secondly, 
there  is  an  additional  advantage  due 
to  the  great  expansion  of  effluent 
gases  in  free  air.  That  the  efficiency 
of  the  plane  increases  with  higher 
speeds  can  be  shown  by  using  the 
formula  for  propeller  efficiency: 


E  = 


2v 


v  +  v 

Where  E  is  efficiency,  V  is  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  plane  and  V  is  the  velocity 
of  the  jet. 

Using  a  speed  of  300  miles  per 
hour  for  the  plane  and  1500  mph  for 
the  jet,  we  find: 

E  ~  lortrt  ==  33.3  percent  efficiency 

With  a  speed  increased  to  600  mph 
we  find: 


1200 


=  57  percent  efficiency 


2100 
That  a  speed  of  600  miles  per  hour 


with  such  a  plane  is  within  reach  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  Major  Gen- 
eral William  E.  Kepner  of  the  8th 
Air  Force  and  test  pilot  Robert  M. 
Stanley,  former  national  glider  cham- 
pion, in  flights  made  in  a  plane  de- 
veloped by  Bell  Aircraft  and  General 
Electric  based  on  designs  of  Wing 
Commander  Frank  Whittle  of  the 
R.A.F.  In  the  twin- jet  plane  (re- 
sembling the  P-38)  the  pilots  flew  to 
a  top  speed  of  between  500  and  600 
miles  per  hour,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail.  Military  censorship 
will  not  permit  the  release  of  exact 
figures.  It  was  on  October  1,  1942, 
that  the  first  successful  flight  in 
America  was  made. 

While  comparable  speeds  have 
been  made  in  power  dives  with  pro- 
peller-driven ships,  in  ordinary  flight 
the  present-day  propeller-driven  plane 
begins  to  be  stymied  by  the  effects 
of  compressibility  at  speeds  much 
above  450  miles  an  hour.  At  these 
high  speeds  there  is  a  rapid  falling 
off  in  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller. 

When  we  look  at  the  present  dis- 
placement of  the  jet-propelled  air- 
plane in  general,  it  is  not  over-opti- 
mistic to  say  that  it  makes  air  travel 
possible  at  speeds  far  greater  than 
with  conventional  planes.  That  much 
is  certain.  Without  doubt,  the  jet 
motors  can  be  adapted  to  the  aero- 
dynamic superiority  of  the  Flying 
Wing,  which  is  the  design  of  the 
future — the  very  near  future,  if  en- 
gineers were  permitted  to  build  the 
best  regardless  of  whose  financial 
toes  got  stepped  on. 
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Vinegar  For  Stockholders 

A  summary  of  pros  and  cons  to 
jet  propulsion  airplanes  would  read 
as  follows: 

Among  the  cons  would  be:  (1) 
very  low  external  or  propulsive  effi- 
ciency, (2)  high  fuel  consumption 
per  horsepower  hour,  (3)  difficulty  in 
securing  enough  mass  of  air  and  gas 
for  an  efficient  jet,  (4)  excessive  use 
of  space  by  the  apparatus  within  the 
plane  (although  simple  it  is  bulky) 
and  (5)  generation  of  high  heat  in 
the  combustion  chamber  which  may 
be  dangerous  at  times.  The  main 
drawback  is  still  simply  the  efficient 
use  of  the  fuel. 

The  list  of  pros  is  longer.  They 
include:  (1)  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  engine,  with  only  two  moving 
parts  in  place  of  hundreds,  (2)  tre- 
mendous speed,  especially  at  high 
altitudes,  (3)  lack  of  noise  and  vi- 
bration due  to  the  fact  that  all  mov- 
ing parts  are  rotary,  (4)  reduction  of 
pilot  fatigue  due  to  quietness  of  the 
cockpit  and  absence  of  vibration,  (5) 
better  vision  because  no  propeller, 
motors  or  other  equipment  need  be 
in  front  of  the  cockpit,  (6)  utiliza- 
tion of  many  kinds  of  low  grade  fuel, 
(7)  high  internal  or  thermodynamic 
efficiency,  (8)  absence  of  many  losses 
of  the  reciprocal  engine,  such  as  me- 
chanical, exhaust,  cooling,  etc.,    (9) 


elimination  of  high  gear  and  compli- 
cated retractive  mechanisms  now  used 
to  keep  propellers  from  contact  with 
the  ground,  and  (10)  possibilities  of 
building  the  functional  parts  of  the 
apparatus  into  the  structural  part, 
making  greatly  increased  space  for 
pay  load.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that  the  jet  plane  will  play  hob  with 
the  skill  of  pilots.  It  is  simpler  to 
fly  and  many  of  the  propeller-type 
airplane's  instruments  will  not  be 
needed.  The  Jay-Pee  dispenses  with 
more  than  a  dozen  gasoline-engine 
controls.  Technological  displacement 
of  skill  is  at  work  in  aviation  also. 

Whatever  the  status  of  the  jet-pro- 
pelled plane  as  this  article  is  being 
written,  be  assured  that  it  will  be 
different  tomorrow.  Technology  is 
dynamic.  The  rate  of  technological 
change  is  in  a  period  of  rapid  ac- 
celeration. All  major  nations,  includ- 
ing our  fascist  enemies,  have  built 
and  flown  such  planes.  For  the  safety 
of  America,  it  is  imperative  that  no 
nation  surpass  us  in  scientific  de- 
velopment. On  that  count  we  have 
little  to  worry  about. 

On  the  other  hand  from  a  social 
consequence  point  of  view  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  worry  about  with  re- 
gard to  America's  advancement  in 
science  and  technology.  But  that's 
another  story. 


'Dollar  value  (of  airplane  freight) 
is  relatively  unimportant  in  wartime. 
Recently  we  turned  down  an  applica- 
tion for  priority  to  import  by  air  a 
small  amount  of  luxury  material 
worth  $1,500  a  pound,  and  we  are 


now  giving  top  priority  to  large 
amounts  of  strategic  raw  materials 
worth  less  than  5  cents  a  pound.' 
Lt.  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  of  WPB  air- 
cargo  priorities  committee.  (Chicago 
Daily  News,  2/26/44.) 
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Add  Two  and  Deduct  Three 

Prosperity  In  Reverse 
by  Charles  J.  Loignon 


'Parting  Is  Such  Sweet  Sorrow' 

"POLITICAL  and  technological 
-*-  trends  have  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  While  politics  still  pur- 
sues the  infantile  course  of  crying 
and  stamping  its  feet  when  it  reaches 
a  closed  gate,  technology  has  gradu- 
ated from  the  school  of  science  and  is 
solving  the  productive  problems  of 
society  in  spite  of  organized  oppo- 
sition. Technology  is  veering  away 
from  its  opposition  and  graphically 
is  turning  up  its  nose  at  the  stum- 
bling, plodding,  obstructionist  course 
of  politics. 

Political  hysteria  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  the  vague  postwar  plans 
which  are  rendered  obsolete  by  tech- 
nology even  before  the  ink  dries  on 
the  print. 

Postwar  plan  #OOOACl,389,674, 
B.C.  is  now  rendered  obsolete  by 
Baruch's  master  plan.  The  expressed 
aim  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch  and  John 
M.  Hancock,  White  House  advisers 
and  veterans  of  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion in  both  world  wars,  is  to  avoid 
economic  chaos  in  a  period  of  read- 
justment from  war  to  peace  and  to 
create  instead  an  'adventure  in  pros- 
perity.' 

They  say  there  is  'no  need  for  a 
postwar  depression.  Handled  with 
competence,  our  adjustment  after  the 
war  is  won  should  be  an  adventure 
in  prosperity.    Finally,  while  the  pro- 


ducers should  be  restrained  from  ex- 
cessive profits  during  the  war,  the 
workers  as  long  as  hostilities  are  on 
should  refrain  from  strikes.  No  griev- 
ance, however  just,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  slow  our  march  to  victory.' 

From  the  beginning  of  history 
politics  and  confusion  were  bed  part- 
ners, so  where  can  one  see  the  miracle 
of  competence  in  politics?  The  dis- 
astrous adventures  of  politics  are  too 
numerous  to  entice  many  followers. 
Unless  'producers'  and  'excessive 
profits'  are  defined  and  clarified,  any 
political  action  in  our  present  code 
of  conduct  will  suit  the  interested 
parties.  Moreover,  if  these  restric- 
tions are  intended  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  hostilities,  then  the  postwar 
period  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
free-for-all  scramble  for  profits  and 
existence — no  holds  barred. 

To  Chisel  or  Not  To  Chisel 

After  the  war  Uncle  Sam  is  urged 
to  'get  out  of  business'  and  create 
two  offices:  One  a  'war  director'  to 
deal  with  demobilized  war  veterans 
and  war  factory  workers;  the  other 
a  'surplus  property  administrator' 
with  full  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
Government's  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  war  materiel  from  factories 
to  airplanes. 

American  citizens  not  in  defense 
plants  or  in  military  service  are  due 
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for  a  shock.  If  the  promises  of  poli- 
ticians materialize  in  the  postwar 
period,  the  average  citizen  will  be 
left  out  in  the  cold  in  a  mad  scramble 
for  jobs.  Soldiers  and  defense  work- 
ers shall  have  preference.  Lo!  The 
poor  civilian!  Maybe  they  can  all 
turn  chiseler,  like  the  following  two 
cases : 

Recently,  80,000  batteries  were  re- 
leased as  salvage  material  in  the 
Ninth  Service  Command  comprising 
Ogden,  Utah.  James  H.  Harberton, 
Ogden  mortician,  and  his  brother 
Jack  Harberton  bought  half  of  those 
batteries  for  $80  and  resold  for 
$20,000.  Warren  Grothe  Bountiful 
bought  the  other  half  for  $50  and 
resold  for  $7,200.  The  OPA  found 
no  violation  of  price  ceiling  regula- 
tions and  the  buyers  did  not  believe 
their  profits  excessive. 

The  field  seems  to  be  wide  open  in 
soup  plates  too.  The  Army  soup 
plate  (identified  as  63-C  3255)  is  a 
standard,  indispensable  article.  Last 
Spring  the  Army  found  a  surplus  of 
50,000  soup  plates  in  its  inventory. 
Following  regulations,  inquiry  was 
made  whether  any  other  Govern- 
ment department  could  use  them. 
The  answer  was  no,  so  Army  officials 
sold  the  soup  plates  for  12^/2  cents 
a  piece.  Some  time  later  Army  officials 
(whether  the  same  or  others,  the  rec- 
ord does  not  say)  ordered  another 
30,000  of  the  same  soup  plates  at 
17.8  cents  a  piece.  A  little  bit  after 
this  they  discovered  another  surplus 
of  187,000  soup  plates.  After  more 
routine  inquiries,  these  were  sold  for 
9  cents  a  piece.  In  December,  the 
Navy    ordered    110,000    soup    plates. 

FOR  JULY-AUGUST,   1944 


Presumably,  the  soup  plate  business 
is  still  flourishing. 

Don't  Tell  Me  That  Old,  Old  Story 

While  the  service  men  struggle  in 
jungle  mud  against  insects,  reptiles, 
beasts,  disease  and  a  cunning  vicious 
enemy,  their  civilian  obligations  are 
frozen.  If  and  when  they  return,  they 
will  find  a  declining  labor  market 
and  a  contracting  wage.  Simultane- 
ously, the  drop  in  prices  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  Against  these 
odds,  these  crippled,  sick  and  ex- 
hausted men  will  be  expected  to  re- 
new their  struggle,  not  only  to  meet 
their  frozen  obligation  with  'bigger' 
dollars  and  reduced  wages,  but  to 
catch  up  with  those  who  got  a  head 
start  up  the  financial  ladder  while 
they  were  fighting — for  what? 

While  technology  is  constantly  re- 
ducing the  man-hours  per  unit  of 
production,  the  mounting  production 
record  made  possible  by  the  avail- 
ability and  use  of  ever  greater 
amounts  of  extraneous  energy  point 
out  the  direction  of  physical  trends. 
In  spite  of  the  cost-plus  system,  the 
inevitable  consequence  spells  a  re- 
duction of  total  man-hours. 

While  production  is  important,  the 
time  and  place  of  delivery  are  just  as 
important.  The  attempt  to  lure  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  into 
'victory  gardens'  and  back  to  the 
primitive  hand  methods,  while  the 
same  effort  would  produce  equipment 
that  would  multiply  their  composite 
results  a  hundredfold,  is  sheer  non- 
sense. Likewise,  the  great  number  of 
people  employed  by  Uncle   Sam  for 
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the  purpose  of  restricting  production 
by  controlling  price,  such  as  the  AAA 
and  the  OPA,  if  put  to  productive 
work  would  enlarge  our  less  bounti- 
ful commodities  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  remove  the  necessity 
for  their  existence.  While  technology 
to  producers  means  greater  capacity 
at  a  reduced  cost  per  unit,  to  em- 
ployees, it  means  a  red  light  to  their 
services. 

When  did  American  private  enter- 
prise become  so  imbued  with  phil- 
anthropy that  it  is  willing  to  feed 
every   savage   on  the   globe  while   it 


fits  the  American  people  with  a 
strait  jacket?  Is  America  going  to 
try  to  maintain  a  financial  and  polit- 
ical system  which  is  incompatible 
with  physical  capacity,  or  is  it  going 
to  adapt  itself  to  physical  trends? 

Technocracy  is  urging  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money  as  the  only  means  of  util- 
izing our  full  capacity  of  production 
in  order  to  assure  victory  and  a  high 
standard  of  living,  without  favoritism 
or  drudgery.  How  about  getting  that 
urge  yourself? 


Bring  Your  Charts  Up  To  Date 


America's  industrial  production  is 
the  basis  for  the  munitions  of  war  as 
well  as  the  materials  of  peacetime,  as 
Europe  and  Asia's  fascist  nations  are 
learning  the  hard  way.  That  being 
true,  the  charts  in  Technocracy's 
Study  Course,  of  basic  trends,  hold 
as  much  meaning  now  as  when  the 
book  was  first  printed.  To  bring  some 
of  the  charts  up-to-date,  as  well  as  to 
indicate  some  other  data,  here  are 
official  1943  production  figures: 

Pig  Iron 60,900,000  tons 

Railway  Freight.  .725,000,000,000  ton-miles 

Railway  Mileage 230,000  miles 

Total  Coal  Mined 649,000,000  tons 

All  these  are  all-time  output  rec- 
ords except  for  railway  mileage, 
which  is  a  new  low! 

Other  1943  units  of  production 
from  American  mines  and  factories 
are: 

Oil  1,503,000,000  barrels 

Natural  Gas. .  .3,369,000,000,000  cubic  feet 


Aluminum  920,000  tons 

Magnesium   185,000  tons 

Steel   89,000,000  tons 

Copper    1,087,000  tons 

Nickel  (Canada) 265,000,000  lbs. 

Plastics 750,000,000  lbs. 

Our  steel  output  compared  to  our 
enemy's  production,  is  70  percent 
greater.  And  in  oil  the  entire  North 
American  Technate  Area  produced 
1,765,200,000  barrels  last  year  to 
Germany- Japan  -  Rumania  -  Netherland 
East  Indies'  grand  total  of  67,000,000 
barrels!  Of  course,  they  produced  5 
or  10  times  that  much  synthetically, 
but  we  still  have  most  of  the  pro- 
duction. 


An  article  on  Canada's  mod- 
ern technology  which  was  to 
have  appeared  in  this  issue 
came  in  too  late  for  inclusion. 
It  will   be   in   the   next   issue. 
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Preamble  to  Total  Conscription 

by  Olga  Sawyer 

'We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.' 


We  Hold  These  Facts  to  Be  self- 
Evident 

TN  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
■*-  union,  we  must  first  of  all  have 
national  unity.  That  means  one  patri- 
otism, one  objective,  one  direction. 
Today  that  means  winning  the  war. 
National  unity  demands  the  merging 
of  all  divisionistic  elements  into  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole. 

To  establish  justice  requires  Na- 
tional Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None.  Justice  is  only  a  mawkish 
mirage  as  long  as  some  Americans 
get  rich  through  war  profits,  war 
wages  and  war  racketeering,  while 
other  Americans  spill  their  blood  in 
defense  of  the  country. 

To  insure  domestic  tranquility,  all 
citizens  must  serve  on  the  same  basis 
of  pay  as  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the 
same  standards  of  food,  clothing  and 
health  protection  and  the  same  allow- 
ances for  all  dependents  regardless  of 
rank  or  social  position.  When  the 
needs  of  the  people  are  adequately 
provided  for,  domestic  tranquility 
will  ensue. 

To  provide  for  the  common  defense 
permanently  calls  for  a  three-year 
Continental  Defense  Training  pro- 
gram   for    both    males    and    females 


from  18  to  21  years  of  age.  It  re- 
quires a  fully  equipped  Armed  Force 
of  1,000,000  engineer-mechanic-sol- 
diers; an  Air  Force  of  at  least  50,000 
Flying  Wing  Super-Bombers,  plus 
other  planes.  It  also  calls  for  an 
adequate,  modern  two-ocean  navy. 
Finally,  there  must  be  a  fortifications 
system  extending  to  the  outlying 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  and  reaching  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  northern  rim  of  South 
America.  Each  branch  of  Continental 
Defense  shall  have  a  separate  com- 
mand over  its  particular  function. 
The  entire  military,  naval,  air  force 
and  fortifications  commands  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  General 
Staff,  with  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  supreme  com- 
mand. 

We  can  promote  the  General  Wel- 
fare only  when  we  take  the  'pay'  out 
of  patriotism,  and  put  love  of  country 
above  politics,  profit  and  the  prefer- 
ential advantage  of  ourselves  or  any 
minority  groups. 

To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  re- 
quires the  'quick  freezing'  and  Total 
Conscription  of  all  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel    and    Money    into    National 
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Service  for  the  duration  and  six 
months  thereafter.  Otherwise  our 
children's  children's  children  will  be 
shackled  to  a  mountain  of  debt  so 
high  and  so  burdensome  that  they 
will  never  have  the  faintest  glimmer 
of  what  the  blessings  of  liberty  mean. 
The  dollar  bill  in  front  of  the  eyes 


of  the  American  people  has  obscured 
their  vision  for  four  generations. 
When  that  has  been  completely  re- 
moved and  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  put  into  effect,  then,  for  the 
first  time,  will  the  statements  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  both  ordained  and  established. 


Offsprings  Of  'Free'  Enterprise 


An  area  of  cropland,  equal  in  size  to  the 
States  of  Maine  and  New  York  (50,000,000 
acres)  has  been  'ruined  for  any  further 
cultivation'  by  erosion.  'Today  it  is  pro- 
ducing no  food  for  the  war  and  tomorrow 
it  will  produce  no  food  for  the  peace.'  The 
ruined  area  equals  'at  least  one-eighth  of 
our  total  present  cropland.  That  is  not  all. 
Erosion  has  almost  ruined  another  50,000,- 
000  acres  of  cropland.  Just  about  all  the 
topsoil  is  gone  from  this  land  and  it  is 
riddled  by  gullies.  Still  another  100,000,- 
000  acres  of  cropland  have  lost  more  than 
half  of  their  productive  topsoil.  And  on 
yet  another  100,000,000  acres  of  cropland, 
the  erosion  process  is  under  way.  In  short, 
erosion  has  already  damaged  more  than 
two-fifths  of  all  the  cropland  in  the  United 
States.' — Extracts  from  a  talk  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard  before 
the  Rotary  District  Conference  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  April  17,  1944. 

Note  to  the  above: 

Why  wasn't  the  erosion  process  at  work 
in  America  before  the  white  man  came? 
After  all,  the  North  American  Continent 
had  been  here  for  millions  of  years  prior 
to  that.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  all 
of  America's  topsoil  to  be  washed  away  and 
the  subsoil  too.  You  dig  out  the  answer 
to  that  question  yourself  and  you'll  have 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  We'll  give  you 
one  hint.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is 
putting  up  a  gallant  fight  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  America's  number  one  resource. 
But  it  is  playing  against  a  marked  deck. 


In  a  letter  to  Marvin  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  War  Foods  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton, Charles  C.  Lockwood,  of  the  Greater 
Detroit  Consumers  Council,  charged  that 
Detroit  produce  dealers  are  burning  car- 
load'lots  of  fruits  and  vegetables  so  as  to 
keep  prices  high.  'Greed  for  exorbitant 
profits  is  making  a  racket  out  of  food 
handling,'  he  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
50  carloads  of  potatoes  as  well  as  carloads 
of  onions,  radishes,  grapefruit  and  oranges 
have  been  burned  in  City  incinerators.  The 
situation  was  investigated  by  a  reporter  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  who  questioned 
workers  at  the  incinerator.  They  confirmed 
the  story  and  said  that  many  of  them  took 
potatoes  and  onions  home  to  their  families 
'because  they  were  perfectly  good  to  eat.' 
The  letter  pointed  out  that  housewives  are 
constantly  besieged  by  the  WFA  to  save 
food — waste  nothing — plant  victory  gar- 
dens— food  will  win  the  war,  etc.  At  the 
same  time,  he  charged,  'truck  after  truck 
with  monotonous  regularity  pulls  up  at  this 
one  incinerator  and  dumps  its  enormous 
load  of  vital  food  products  into  the  flames 
and  not  a  single  government  agency  seems 
concerned.  The  large  scale  wastage  of 
vital  food  that  is  now  taking  place  all 
over  this  country  is  a  shocking  indictment 
of  our  present  distribution  setup  and  of 
those  Government  agencies  which  have 
control  of  that  setup.'  From  Detroit  Free 
Press,  April  14,  1944. 
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A  Primer  of  Technocracy 

What  Is  Science? 
by  Education  Division  8741-1 


In  the  first  three  articles  of  this  series,  we  outlined  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  Technocracy.  In  the  progression  of  mankind 
from  the  savage  state  to  the  type  of  civilization  we  have  today,  ex- 
traneous energy  has  played  a  fundamental  role.  Its  part  in  social 
life  is  becoming  more  important  every  year.  America  is  in  the  Power 
Age.  In  order  to  understand  and  solve  social  problems  today,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  scientific  about  it.  The  political  and  moral  approach 
antedate  the  rise  of  science  and  technology;  consequently,  they  are 
inadequate. 


Characteristics  of  Science 

"TkURING  his  7000  years  of  re- 
-*-^  corded  history,  man  has  ac- 
quired a  large  and  growing  body  of 
knowledge.  Some  of  this  knowledge 
is  empirical,  that  is,  acquired  at  first 
hand  from  practical  experience. 
Some  of  it  is  scientific,  that  is,  de- 
rived from  deliberate  investigation. 
That  body  of  knowledge  referred  to 
as  scientific  is  exact,  organized  and 
verifiable.  Besides  these  two  kinds 
of  knowledge,  which  are  really  only 
one,  except  for  convenience  of  edu- 
cation, man  also  has  acquired  an 
amazing  array  of  abstract  concepts 
of  a  philosophical  nature.  These  con- 
cepts cannot  be  recognized  as  knowl- 
edge at  all,  for  they  are  neither  em- 
pirical nor  scientific.  Proceeding  as 
they  do  from  that  illusory  dream 
world  of  the  inner  consciousness, 
they  are  subjective  interpretations  of 
imaginary  things,  not  existing  any- 
where in  the  physical  universe.  That 
fact,  of  course,  does  not  stop  their 
conception  or  promulgation.    Neither 


is  it  socially  desirable  nor  necessary 
that  this  be  accomplished.  However, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  fact  and  fable. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  yardstick 
for  this  purpose.  When  any  concept 
cannot  be  measured  because  the  thing 
or  event  meant  by  it,  or  to  which  it 
refers,  cannot  be  found  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  it  is  pure  conjecture. 
Such  concepts  are  correctly  defined 
as  opinions.  Since  opinions  cannot 
be  measured,  they  are  all  equally  in- 
valid in  the  solution  of  problems  of 
a  physical  world.  The  field  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  confined  to  the  bed- 
rock of  measurable  reality.  Beyond 
lies  the  shifting  ground  of  conjec- 
ture and  opinions.  This  is  the  do- 
main of  metaphysics.  In  addition  to 
dealing  only  with  that  which  is  meas- 
urable, scientific  knowledge  is  ob- 
jective and  impersonal.  Like  the 
genii  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  it  executes 
the  bidding  of  its  possessor.  Science 
is  anybody's  servant. 

Science  can  be  defined  as  threefold, 
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that  is,  static,  potential  and  dynamic. 
Statically,  it  is  a  verifiable  body  of 
classified  knowledge.  Potentially,  it 
is  a  set  of  deduced  conclusions  and 
induced  principles  elaborated  from 
this  knowledge.  Dynamically,  science 
is  the  application  of  these  conclusions 
and  principles  to  the  problems  of  a 
physical  world,  so  as  to  indicate  solu- 
tions to  problems  at  hand  and  point 
out  the  most  probable  results  that 
may  be  expected  from  any  set  of 
conditions.  In  effect,  this  means  the 
next  most  probable  state  of  develop- 
ment of  anything.  So,  it  can  be  said 
that  science,  as  a  whole,  is  the  meth- 
odology for  the  determination  of  the 
most  probable. 

Methods  of  Science 

Concurrently  with  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  man  developed  the  sci- 
entific method  for  the  extension  and 
application  of  this  knowledge.  It 
has  a  well-defined  technique,  consist- 


ing of  three  steps  that  arise  out  of 
the  threefold  nature  of  science  itself. 
These  may  be  called  analysis,  syn- 
thesis and  operations.  The  analysis 
is  the  collection,  verification  and  or- 
ganization of  facts  by  means  of  ob- 
servation, research  and  experiment. 
This  establishes  the  verifiable  body 
of  classified  knowledge  which  is  the 
static  side  of  science.  The  synthesis 
interprets  all  inter-related  factors  and 
by  deduction  and  induction  yields 
conclusions  and  principles  which 
make  up  the  potential  part  of  science. 
The  operations  step  is  the  applica- 
tion of  conclusions  and  principles  on 
the  basis  of  probability.  This  is  the 
dynamic  side  of  science.  Hypothesis, 
induction  and  deduction  are  used  in 
all  steps  of  the  scientific  method,  in 
strict  accord  with  the  facts.  The 
threefold  scientific  method  is  a  part 
of  the  threefold  nature  of  science. 

NEXT  ISSUE:  What  is  Technocracy? 


It's  Time  To  Put  On  Long  Pants 


*  At  the  present  time  our  technology 
has  outgrown  our  social  system;  the 
great  forces  of  the  Power  Age  are 
straining  within  the  confines  of  in- 
stitutions that  were  fashioned  in  stage 
coach  days.  The  great  wars  of  the 
20th  Century  are  expressions  of  this 
cultural  conflict,  and  are  chiefly  sig- 
nificant for  one  reason;  they  are  the 
means  by  which  an  old  order  is  to 
be  scrapped  and  a  new  one  brought 
into  being.' — Prof.  Leslie  A.  White, 
U.  of  Michigan  anthropologist  in 
Science  News  Letter,  December  25, 
1943. 


'We  live  in  a  revolutionary  century. 
All  over  the  world,  men  are  groping 
toward  the  high  plateau  of  material 
abundance  which  hss  been  opened  to 
them  by  the  achievements  of  modern 
technology.'  Excerpt  from  an  edi- 
torial in  Chicago  Sun,  3/6/44. 


Human  inertia  is  that  state  of 
metabolism  wherein  the  iron  in  the 
system  changes  to  lead  in  the  seat  of 
the  pants. 


A  coordinator  is  a  man  who  brings  or- 
ganized chaos  out  of  regimented  confusion. 
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Technology  Marches  On 

'Uralloy'  Throws   Its  Hat   In  The  Ring 
by  Research  Division  8741-1 


Wouldn't  Paul  Bunyon  Be 
Surprised! 

Back  in  December  1935  Technoc- 
racy Magazine  published  a  cartoon 
by  C.  D.  Batchelor.  It  was  entitled 
'The  Real  Revolutionist,'  and  de- 
picted a  scientist  with  a  time  bomb 
labeled  'Inventive  Genius.'  A  recent 
example  which  illustrates  everything 
that  sketch  signified  is  shown  in  the 
discovery  by  chemists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  and  by  Dr.  J.  F.  T.  Ber- 
liner of  the  DuPont  Company  chem- 
ical staff,  that  wood  can  be  'trans- 
muted' into  a  material  as  hard  as 
many  metals.  One  account  said  that 
the  new  'alloy'  is  so  tough  that  an 
oxy-acetylene  torch  requires  nearly 
twice  as  long  to  cut  through  it  as  it 
takes  to  cut  through  a  piece  of  steel 
of  the  same  size. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
holds  several  public  service  patents 
on  the  process.  The  word  'uralloy' 
was  coined  by  the  Laboratory.  The 
'alloy'  suggests  that  changes  take 
place  in  the  wood  that  compare  with 
the  effects  of  alloys  in  metal.  The 
first  syllable  'ur'  derives  from  urea, 
the  basic  chemical  used  in  the 
process. 

Briefly,  ordinary  lumber  is  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  methylolurea, 
which  combines  with  the  cellulose  in 


the  wood  to  form  a  new,  ultra-hard 
'alloy.'  This  impregnation  takes  less 
than  an  hour,  while  the  usual  creo- 
sote-preserving treatment  requires 
several  days.  The  raw  materials  for 
methylolurea  compound  are  am- 
monia, carbon  dioxide,  and  methanol 
(wood  alcohol) .  These  are  so  abund- 
ant that  wood  can  be  'transmuted'  at 
a  cost  of  about  four  cents  a  board 
foot.  Using  the  same  method,  saw- 
dust, shavings,  cotton,  paper  and 
crop  wastes  can  also  be  hardened  and 
molded.  Both  lumber  and  these  other 
products  can  be  dyed  at  the  same 
time  so  that  any  color  can  be  im- 
parted to  them  permanently. 

/  Didnt  Do  It  With  My 
Little  Hatchet 

'The  basic  research  at  Madison  es- 
tablished that  soaking  wood  in  urea 
solution  caused  striking  changes. 
When  heated,  the  treated  wood  could 
be  bent  easily  to  relatively  sharp 
curves.  When  it  cooled,  the  wood 
became  rigid  again,  retaining  its  new 
shape.  But  if  reheated,  it  became 
plastic  again.  This  plasticity  sug- 
gested further  experiments  that 
showed  that  urea  treated  wood  could 
be  made  to  behave  very  much  like 
some  of  the  commercial  plastics. 
Formaldehyde  is  one  of  the  chemicals 
used  to  'set'  some  commercial  plastics 
and  it  acted  similarly  with  wood. 
The  investigators  found  that  by  add- 
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ing  formaldehyde  and  certain  other 
chemicals  to  the  ureau  solution,  they 
could  make  the  wood  'thermosetting,' 
that  is,  when  the  treated  wood  was 
heated,  it  would  set  permanently  and 
reheating  would  not  make  it  plastic 
again.  This  treatment  also  makes  the 
wood  stiffer,  harder,  and  more  water 
resistant.' 

Because  'uralloy'  is  virtually  flame- 
proof, it  can  be  used  in  house  and 
bridge  construction.  There,  it  can 
replace  much  steel  and  iron.  This 
will  also  permit  lighter  construction 
parts  since  'transmuted'  wood  is 
scarcely  any  heavier  than  the  natu- 
ral variety,  while  approaching  the 
strength  of  steel,  size  for  size.  Its 
hardness,  plus  its  plasticity,  will  per- 
mit its  fabrication  into  superior  fur- 
niture. Moisture  does  not  affect  it, 
so  doors  and  windows,  desk  drawers, 
etc.,  of  'transmutted'  wood  will  not 
stick  in  humid  weather.  Boat  plank- 
ing made  of  'transmuted'  wood  will 
be  almost  leakproof.  This  means  less 
business  for  the  pump  manufacturers. 

Among  the  net  technological  ef- 
fects, when  'uralloy'  reaches  the  mass 


production  stage,  will  be  a  consider- 
able cut  in  the  market  for  steel,  fewer 
fires  and  many  changes  in  the  furni- 
ture, boatbuilding  and  construction 
industries.  Farm  and  lumber  mill 
by-products  can  be  used  this  way, 
thus  conserving  much  metal.  Even 
some  factory  machinery  can  be  made 
of  'uralloy'  and  perhaps  even  auto- 
mobile frames. 

Out  west  thousands  of  tourists  visit 
the  Petrified  Forest  each  year.  Trees 
which  grew  centuries  ago  are  still 
atop  the  ground,  perfectly  preserved. 
The  wood  in  them  has  strangely 
turned  to  stone,  but  still  looks  like 
wood.  The  slow  processes  of  nature 
required  milleniums  of  time  to  'trans- 
mute' this  wood  into  a  stone-like  alloy 
useful  chiefly  as  paper  weights  and 
souvenirs.  Chemistry  does  a  better 
job  of  'transmuting'  wood  into  a 
hard,  workable,  long-lasting  alloy  and 
does  it  in  one  hour.  Development  of 
the  'uralloys'  marks  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  conservation  of  Amer- 
ica's non-replaceable  natural  re- 
sources. 

Technology  Marches  On! 


Le  Habitant  Grows 

'The  Northwest  Mounted  Police  have 
investigated  14,000  draft  dodgers  in  the 
French  province  of  Quebec  this  year  and 
the  police  in  khaki,  who  also  arrest  the 
AWOL's  have  been  nabbing  about  400  a 
month  .  .  .  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  draft  by  itself  does  not  conscript  men 
for  overseas  duty.' — From  Chicago  Tribune, 
March  15,  1944. 


Such  'Quaint'  Orchids 

'Quebec's  youngest  political  party  car- 
ries its  ardent  nationalism  even  to  the 
banquet  table.  When  Le  Bloc  Populaire 
wound  up  a  recent  Montreal  convention 
five  toasts  were  given  in  this  order.  The 
Pope;  Canada;  Quebec;  Maxime  Ray- 
mond, party  founder  and  national  leader, 
and  Andre  Laurendeau,  newly  appointed 
Quebec  leader  of  the  Bloc' — From  Mac 
Leans  Magazine,  March  15,  1944. 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 

The  Steel  Worker 
by  R.  F.  Nova  I  is 


'One  Ship  Goes  East  and 
Another  West,  by  the  Selfsame 
Winds  That  Blow' 

{\N  the  production  and  capacity 
^-^  side  the  American  iron  and  steel 
industry  set  new  high  records  last 
year.  In  1944  the  capacity  will  go 
still  higher,  although  output  will  de- 
cline somewhat  if  the  European  half 
of  the  war  ends  this  year.  In  so  far 
as  the  man-hours  needed  per  ton  of 
steel  and  iron,  that  is  something  else. 
As  one  newspaper  headline  put  it 
last  September  8th: 

STEEL  OUTPUT  RISES  DESPITE 
LABOR  SHORTAGE. 

This  is  nothing  new,  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  say;  rather  it  is  a  trend 
which  has  been  going  on  since  World 
War  I.  Here  are  the  official  Census 
Bureau  figures  on  this  trend. 


employee  as   a  result  of  the  use  of 
more  power  and  technology. 

Back  45  years  ago  the  average  iron 
and  steel  plant  workman  was  able  to 
turn  out  about  100  tons  a  year,  with 
the  7  horsepower  of  energy  and  the 
technology  at  his  command.  By  1939 
he  had  nearly  13  horsepower  plus  a 
higher  technology  and  so  was  able  to 
produce  about  230  tons  a  year.  Of 
course,  as  the  average  strong  work- 
man can  equal  at  best  only  l/10th 
horsepower  a  day  it  was  never  the 
man  who  produced  the  steel  but 
the  power  and  technological  proc- 
esses. Those  are  overall  basic  trends. 
Within  them  are  other  factors. 

Between  1924  and  1938  a  total  of 
27  automatic  strip  steel  mills  were 
put  into  operation.  These  have  a 
total  capacity  of  15,000,000  tons  a 


Steel  Mills  and  Blast  Furnaces 

Installed  hp. 

Steel  and  Pig  Iron 

Year 

No.  of  Plants 

Employees 

of  Machinery 

Output  (Tons) 

1899 

688 

222,500 

1,600,000 

22,000.000 

1919 

695 

416,748 

4,600,000 

72,000,000 

1939 

475 

390,000 

4,944,000 

88,300,000 

Thus  the  number  of  iron  and  steel 
plants  and  the  working  force  re- 
quired to  man  them  declined,  while 
production  mounted  and  the  installed 
horsepower  of  engines  and  motors 
increased.  The  important  point  is 
not  only  the  overall  decline  in  em- 
ployment but  the  rise  in  tonnage  per 


year;  and  have  permanently  dis- 
placed 38,470  steel  workers,  accord- 
ing to  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
for  May  1940. 

The  war  has  altered  the  steel  pic- 
ture somewhat  but  has  not  changed 
the  basic  trends.  Indeed,  it  has  in- 
tensified them.    The  wartime  peak  of 
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employment  was  reached  back  in 
June  1942  when  659,000  persons 
were  on  steel  mill  jobs.  The  1942 
average  was  647,000.  This  dropped 
to  626,000  in  1943.  Steel  output, 
however,  increased  to  89,000,000 
tons  in  1943  from  the  86,000,000 
tons  of  1942;  in  spite  of  the  decrease 
in  jobs. 

Latest  figures  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  give  steel  employ- 
ment at  578,000  in  March  1944. 
This  is  the  lowest  since  November 
1940  when  it  was  577,000.  The  577,- 
000  at  work  then  turned  out  less 
than  6,500,000  tons  a  month  while 
the  578,000  (only  1,000  more)  at 
work  in  March  1944  turned  out  more 
than  7,500,000  in  one  month. 

Who  is  turning  out  the  extra  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel  a  month?  Not  the 
lesser  number  of  men,  surely?  Of 
course  not.  It's  being  done  with 
kilowatts*  of  electricity  which,  pay- 
ing no  attention  whatever  to  the 
Little  Steel  Formula,  works  24  hours 
a  day  without  ever  stopping,  if  neces- 
sary, for  lc  an  hour  and  less.  Think 
that  over  for  a  while. 

You  Cut  My  Throat  and 
I'll  Cut  Yours 

Besides  the  use  of  more  extraneous 
energy  in  the  steel  industry  which 
results  in  the  displacement  of  work- 
ers, advancing  steel  and  other  metal- 

*  According  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission reports  the  iron  and  steel  industry's 
consumption  of  electric  power  in  1939  was 
12,750,000,000  kw.  hrs.,  in  1942  it  was 
21,000,000,000,  in  1943  it  was  24,250,000,- 
000  and  in  1944  it  will  be  around  25,250,- 
000,000.   This  is  double  the  1939  rate. 


lurgical  technology  has  the  same 
effect.  For  instance,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing two  examples. 

According  to  an  item  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Herald  Amer- 
ican on  December  14,  1943  the 
Kaiser  Steel  Company  has  developed 
a  steel  alloy  which  is  600  times 
tougher  than  nickel  alloy  and  150 
times  tougher  than  chromium  alloy. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  D. 
D.  Barbour,  assistant  chief  metal- 
lurgist of  the  company.  Then,  con- 
sider the  following. 

Life  of  high  speed  tools  is 
upped  30%  to  100%  by  2  to  3 
hours  exposure  to  minus  120 
deg.  F.  Coldtreated  drills,  at 
work  on  SAE  steel  Brinall  hard- 
ness of  407,  cut  256  holes  before 
resharpening  as  against  a  former 
48.  Milling  cutters,  thoroughly 
chilled,  withstand  24  hours  con- 
tinuous operation  instead  of  7. 
Hack  saw  blades,  frozen  for  3 
hours  at  120  deg.  below,  show 
119%  increase  in  service  life. 
Taps  for  thread-cutting  when  re- 
frigerated average  710  work- 
pieces  instead  of  40. — Modern 
Industry,  April  15,  1944. 

But  this  isn't  all  that  the  steel 
worker  has  to  contend  with.  Steel,  as 
a  metal,  is  in  competition  with  other 
metals.  Steel  is  a  mixture  of  carbon 
and  iron.  All  organic  material  con- 
tains carbon  and  it  exists  in  a  more 
or  less  pure  state  in  charcoal,  coke, 
coal  and  peat.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  iron  available.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  percentage  of  iron  in 
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the  earth's  crust  is  5.46;  while  alumi- 
num, a  steel  competitor,  is  rated  at 
7.41. 

Then,  there  is  the  growing  family 
of  aluminum  alloys.  This  brings  us 
to  R301  and  R303.  These  are  new 
aluminum  alloys  developed  by  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Company.  R301  is  a 
sheet  metal  and  R303  is  used  for 
castings  and  extrusions.  They  have 
a  tensile  strength  of  about  64,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  charac- 
teristics of  these  alloys  are  shrouded 
in  military  secrecy,  for  the  present. 

It  is  stated,  however,  that  R301  is 
tougher  and  stops  armor  piercing 
bullets  more  effectively  than  steel. 
Both  of  them  are  credited  with  being 
easy  to   work   and  form.    They   are 


likely  to  push  steel  out  of  the  picture 
for  many  uses. 

Well  then,  it  may  be  said,  all  the 
steel  worker  has  to  do  is  to  move  over 
to  the  aluminum  plant  and  carry  on. 
Oh  Yeah?  It's  not  as  simple  as  that. 
You  see,  technology  and  energy  are 
also  at  work  in  the  aluminum  indus- 
try upping  production  and  downing 
employment.  Well,  what  then? 

The  answer  is  we  will  either  have 
to  control  energy  and  technology — 
or  else.  The  beautiful  part  about  this 
problem  is  that  these  physical  factors 
can  only  be  controlled  by  non-Price 
System  methods.  If  we  can  digest 
that  the  problem  is  half  solved.  Mr. 
Steel  Worker,  can  you  take  a  hint? 
Investigate  Technocracy. 


Plane  Output  Time  Spectacularly  Cut 

'Evidence  of  the  remarkable  effi- 
ciency of  American  workers  came  this 
week  from  the  Aircraft  War  Produc- 
tion Council,  composed  of  big  West- 
ern plane  manufacturers.  It  disclosed 
that  the  construction  time  of  fighter 
planes  has  been  reduced  from  157,- 
000  to  7,800  man-hours  and  the  time 
on  a  four-engined  bomber  model  was 
cut  from  200,000  to  13,000  man- 
hours'. 

Labor,  February  19,  1944 


John  Fennely,  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  (a 
private  organization)  testifying  before  a 
Senate  Military  Affairs  subcommittee  re- 
cently said  that  mere  reconversion  back  to 
the  1940  business  level  would  result  in 
unemployment  to  the  tune  of  15,000,000  to 
19,000,000  persons  as  compared  with  the 
8,500,000  jobless  at  that  time.  He  attributed 
this  probability  to  'the  expanded  economy 
we  have  created/  Fennely  added,  'Unless 
business  production  can  be  kept  high  that 
will  be  an  intolerable  burden.'  From  Chi- 
cago Sun,  April  6,  1944. 


Representative  Harness  (Rep.  Ind.),  con- 
ducted a  poll  of  workers  in  50  war  plants 
for  the  House  military  committee.  One  of 
the  questions  was:  'Will  you  be  obliged  to 
sell  your  war  bonds,  and  how  soon,  if  job- 
less.' Ninety  percent  of  the  answers  set  the 
time  at  from  one  week  to  two  years,  the 
average  being  three  months.  From  Chicago 
Times,  May  15,  1944. 


Records  of  the  Social  Security  Board  re- 
veal that  unemployment  has  been  increas- 
ing steadily  throughout  the  nation  since 
last  November.  Benefit  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  law  averaged  more  than 
$6,000,000  a  week  during  February,  1944. 
Records  of  the  War  Man-Power  Commis- 
sion, at  the  same  time,  reveal  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  persons  have  been 
applying  at  offices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  From  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  April  5,  1944. 
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In  the  Question  Box 

by  Public  Speakers  Division  8741-1 


Send  in  your  questions  on  Technocracy  and  Total  Conscription.  They 
will  be  answered  here.  The  following  are  a  few  received  since  our  last 
issue. 


What  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween communism  and  Tech- 
nocracy?   E.G. 

Communism  is  a  political  approach 
to  problems  of  scarcity;  in  other 
words,  a  politician's  attempt  to  di- 
vide up  a  scarcity  equitably.  Com- 
munism can  function  only  where 
there  is  a  natural  scarcity. 

Technocracy  is  an  engineering  ap- 
proach to  problems  of  abundance. 
In  other  words,  a  non-political  but 
scientific  design  for  distribution,  not 
division.  Since  there  is  no  natural 
scarcity  in  America,  communism  is 
inapplicable  and  unworkable  here. 
Is  there  any  possibility  of 
Technocracy  turning  into  fas- 
cism after  it  is  installed?  T.S. 
There's  as  much  likelihood  of  that 
happening  as  there  is  of  a  5,000 
horsepower  Diesel  locomotive  turn- 
ing into  a  wheelbarrow.  Technocracy 
is  social  progression  in  accord  with 
science.  Fascism  is  social  action  in 
reverse.  Technocracy  is  a  going  for- 
ward; fascism  is  a  going  backward. 
They  are  mutually  incompatible  and 
not  even  remotely  related.  Fascism 
is  impossible  in  a  highly  developed 
stage  of  technology  because  it  is  the 
distilled  essence  of  human  toil,  hand 
tools  and  scarcity.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, Technocracy  is  impossible  in  a 


handicraft-agrarian  culture.  Fascism 
cannot  operate  America's  technologi- 
cal set-up  by  fascistic  methods  of 
compulsion  in  race,  religion,  eco- 
nomics and  civil  rule  in  general.  An 
industrial  civilization  must  be  oper- 
ated according  to  the  physical  laws 
of  science.  The  more  industrialized 
any  culture  becomes,  the  greater  this 
compulsion  is.  Finally,  we  reach  the 
point  of  development  where  only  two 
alternatives  are  possible,  science  or 
chaos.  America  has  almost  reached 
that  point  now.  Fascism  leads  back- 
ward and  downward;  science  points 
the  way  forward  and  up.  No,  my 
friend,  Technocracy  can  never  turn 
into  fascism. 

Would  not  Total  Conscription 
lead  to  the  installation  of  a  new 
social  system?    G.B. 

Total  Conscription  is  not  social 
reform,  nor  revolution.  Sovereign 
power  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  statutory  authorities  who 
exercise  it  now.  The  social  structure 
will  not  be  altered.  Technocracy  is 
not  proposing,  either  openly  or  cov- 
ertly, that  it  be  put  in  charge  of 
running  the  country,  either  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States.  Total  Conscrip- 
tion is  a  blueprint  for  the  designed 
direction  of  all  national  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  waging  total  war, 
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winning  the  peace  and  guiding  Amer- 
ica through  an  orderly  transition 
back  to  peace  in  the  postwar  period. 
Wouldn't  Total  Conscription 
be  a  form  of  dictatorship  or 
totalitarianism?  S.W. 
Since  Total  Conscription  will  be 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
our  present  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  could  be  neither  more  nor 
less  dictatorial  and  authoritarian 
than  that  government  is  now.  The 
United  States  Government  is  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  and  Total  Con- 
scription would  be  adopted  for  a  defi- 
nite period  of  time,  i.e.,  the  duration 
and  six  months  thereafter.  You'll 
have  to  look  someplace  else  for  a 
bogeyman;  there's  none  in  Total 
Conscription. 

Will  you  please  explain  why 
our  present  administration 
doesn't  seem  to  practice  any  of 
the  principles  of  Technocracy 
when  they  know  so  much  about 
it?    F.M. 


We  don't  know  where  you  got  your 
information  that  the  Government 
knows  so  much  about  Technocracy, 
but  we  hope  you  are  correct.  As  for 
the  reason  why  they  don't  seem  to 
practice  any  Technocratic  principles, 
the  answer  is  that  these  ideas  are  be- 
ing put  into  practice  much  more  than 
we  realize.  Technological  principles 
are  put  into  effect  because  of  neces- 
sity and  not  because  Technocracy  ad- 
vocates them.  The  difference  is  that 
Technocracy  is  always  about  five 
years  ahead  of  the  march  of  events. 
America  will  have  less  and  less  choice 
as  to  what  must  be  done  (socially 
speaking)  as  time  goes  on.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  social  mechanism  be- 
comes steadily  more  complex.  Don't 
be  too  impatient.  We're  on  a  one- 
way street  with  no  outlets  and  we 
can't  turn  around  and  go  back  to 
yesterday.  Events  must  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  and  force  of 
impact. 


Glad  To  Meet 

Chaplain  Appeals  for  Unity  at  Home 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  pastor  of 
Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  president  of  the  International 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  has 
asked  for  unity  on  the  home  front — 
'the  only  front  on  which  this  war 
could  be  lost.' 

'Unity  is  not  uniformity,  but  there 
are  no  racial  distinctions  in  foxholes, 
flying  Fortresses  and  submarines.  .  .  . 
'Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong, 
men  in  the  armed  services  are  just 
about  unanimous  on  two  propositions, 
namely    the    principle    of    universal 


You  Doctor! 

service  and  in  support  of  a  practical 
method  for  taking  the  soldier  vote.  .  .  . 
'The  universal  service  principle  that 
now  applies  to  men  in  uniform,  men 
in  uniform  believe  should  apply  to 
every  other  Ameridan.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  on  the  home 
front  and  implementing  it  with  law 
action  is  perhaps  more  important  to 
morale  on  all  fighting  fronts  than 
any  other  one  thing.  The  possible 
effect  of  strikes  and  lockouts  is  sec- 
ondary and  incidental.'  (Italics  ours.) 
Reported  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
March  21,  1944. 


FOR  JULY-AUGUST,   1944 
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Straight  From  the  Horse  s 

Read  'Em'  And  Wonder 
by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


Mouth 


A  corporation's  efficiency  is  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  men  it 
can  release  from  a  job  not  by  the 
number  of  men  hired. 
Sewell  Avery,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  March  2,  1944.    (As  reported  in 
the  Chicago  Sun,  April  29,  1944.) 
The   war   will   be   over   in   two 
months.   I  can't  tell  my  reasons. 
I  have  them,  of  course. 
Henry    Ford    at    Atlanta,    Georgia, 
March  20,  1944.    (As  reported  in  the 
Chicago  Sun,  April  21,  1944.) 
Within  60  days  this  country  will 
be  practically  on  a  famine  basis 
with  respect  to  supply  of  beef. 
By  the  end  of  90  days  the  pork 
supply  will  have  shifted  from  a 
feast  to  a  famine  basis. 
P.   0.   Wilson,   Executive   Secretary, 
National  Livestock  Producers  Associ- 
ation,   February    7,    1944.     (As    re- 
ported in  the  Chicago  Sun,  April  12, 
1944.) 

In  reaching  a  conclusion  we  al- 
low an  adequate  margin  of  profit, 
plus  a  margin  of  generosity,  plus 
a  margin  for  good  measure. 
Maurice  H.  Karker,  Chairman  of  the 
War    Department    Price    Adjustment 
Board,  in  an  article  on  the  renegotia- 
tion law  in  the  Railway  Clerk.    (As 
reported   by   The  Nation,  March  4, 
1944.) 

Lesinski  and  I  are  on  opposite 
sides  in  politics;  he  is  a  Demo- 


crat and  I  am  a  Republican,  but 
first  of  all  we  are  Polish  patriots. 

United  States  Congressman  Mon- 
kiewicz  of  Connecticut,  in  referring 
to  U.  S.  Congressman  Lesinski  of 
Michigan,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Americans  of 
Polish  Descent,  held  recently  at  De- 
troit. (As  reported  in  Marquis 
Child's  column  in  the  Chicago  Times, 
April  21,  1944.) 

We  find  everything  all  that  any- 
one could  hope  for  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Some  things 
could  be  done  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  do  and  if  we  had 
someone  to  do  it.  So,  as  bad  as 
it  might  be,  we  are  pleased  to 
find  it  as  good  as  it  is. 

Report  of  a  grand  jury  at  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  regarding  conditions 
at  the  country  courthouse,  after  hav- 
ing undertaken  an  investigation  at 
the  request  of  a  judge.  (As  reported 
in  Sydney  J.  Harris'  column  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  May  5,  1944.) 

After  the  next  war  the  United 
States  will  rule  economically 
over  a  desolate  and  miserable 
planet,  that  is,  until — the  revo- 
lution. "When,"  I  asked,  "will 
the  revolution  come?"  Not  in 
my  lifetime,  but  in  yours,  the 
great  revolutionary  said,  and  it 
will  come  in  typical  Yankee 
fashion — overnight.  It  will  come 
because    of   unemployment    and 
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because  your  system  fails  to  dis- 
tribute.    It    produces — yes — but 
after  your  war  boom  there  will 
be    a    collapse    and    depression. 
1929  will  be  but  a  child's  play 
in  comparison. 
Leon  Trotsky,  in  a  conversation  with 
Carleton  Smith  in  1940.   (As  reported 
in  the  latter 's  column  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  February  5,  1944.) 

To  this  we  can  add  that  if  America 
permits  a  violent  revolution  the  only 
result  will  be  a  permanent  depression, 
six  feet  under  the  ground  for  most 
Americans.     Social    violence    is    the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Power  Age. 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE— We  be- 
lieve that  in  time  of  war  the  na- 
tion should  draft  for  its  defense 
not    only    its    citizens    but    also 
every  resource  which  may  con- 
tribute to  success.    The  country 
demands  that  should  the  United 
States  ever  again  be  called  upon 
to    defend    itself    by    arms    the 
President  be  empowered  to  draft 
such  material  resources  and  such 
services  and  essential  commodi- 
ties,  whether   utilized   in   actual 
warfare  or  private  activity. 
The  above  was  a  plank  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  platform  of  1928.  Heigh 
Ho!      Heigh    Ho!      For    the    brave 


politico!  In  time  of  peace  he  makes 
a  platform  for  war.  In  time  of  war 
he  makes  a  platform  for  peace.  It  is 
said  that  an  eel  is  slippery;  and  that 
mercury  is  hard  to  pin  down.  Maybe 
so,  but  the  champ  of  all  champs  in 
this  respect  is  our  everyday  garden 
variety  of  politician.  Heigh  Ho! 
Heigh  Ho!  Off  to  the  Conventions 
we  go! 

Capitalism  and  socialism  have 
begun  to  find  the  way  to  peace- 
ful co-existence  and  collabora- 
tion in  the  same  world. 

Earl  Browder,  ex-General  Secretary 
of  the  ex- American  Community  Party, 
at  a  mass  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  January  10,  1944. 
(As  reported  in  the  press.) 

The  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  "the  least  enlightened 
and  dumbest  bunch  I  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with.  I'm  damn 
sick  and  tired  of  being  in  the 
majority  and  having  the  minority 
run  the  house." 

Thomas  Francis  Ford,  Congressman 
from  California,  in  explaining  his  re- 
fusal to  run  for  re-election  although 
he  is  sure  of  winning  his  seat  again 
for  the  seventh  time.  (As  reported 
by  Time,  May  1,  1944.) 


The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  has  come  out  flatfootedly 
against  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingel 
bill.  The  Association  insists  on  the 
'freedom  of  choice  of  practitioners' 
and  is  opposed  to  the  'autocratic 
regimentation    of    medical    services.' 


This  pressure  group  has  to  its  credit 
a  successful  effort  to  prevent  the  OPA 
from  putting  into  effect  a  15  percent 
cut  in  vitamin  prices.  Well  why  not? 
'You  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch 
yours.' 


FOR  JULY-AUGUST#   1944 
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'Universal  Service,  like  unselfishness, 
works  only  when  all  work  at  it.  If  we  draft 
workers,  we  must  also  draft  profits.'  Rob- 
ert Quillen,  in  his  daily  column,  Chicago 
Sun,  March  26,  1944. 


According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
New  York  City  College  sociology  depart- 
ment more  than  70  percent  of  New  York 
City's  population  violates  the  OPA  ration 
point  rules,  or  buys  on  the  black  market. 
The  survey  said  that  families  with  in- 
comes above  $3000  a  year  violate  the  law 
five  times  as  often  as  poorer  families.  From 
Chicago  Times,  May  14,  1944. 


A  survey  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Sun 
shows  that  black  marketeers  pocket  at  least 
$75,000,000  a  year  in  Chicago.  The  figure 
is  considered  conservative  because  it  repre- 
sents only  5  percent  of  the  annual  turn- 
over of  $1,500,000,000  in  hard-to-get  items 
such  as  food,  gasoline  and  liquor.  From 
Chicago  Sun,  April  5,  1944. 


'The  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand  as  in  what  direction 
we  are  moving.' — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 


WHERE? 


WHEN? 


WHO? 


WHAT? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
lovement  with  an  American  program  which 

is  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
roup  or  association  either  in  America  or 
jewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 

lartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 

>f  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 

lundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 

)litical  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 

endowment  and  has  no  debts.   Technoc- 

icy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 

lonations  of  its  own  members.    The  wide- 

>read  membership  activities  of  Technoc- 

icy  are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 

ies,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 

>nly  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  eubsis- 

lce  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 

rhich  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 

Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  aa  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  aa 
Technocracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  nation-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  ita 
members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 

which  make  up  this  country.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elec- 
tive political  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife— at 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American—  von 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Propaganda  Incorporated 

Voice  of  the  Price  System 
by  The  Peripatetic  Technocrat 


'Men's  thoughts  are  much  ac- 
cording to  their  inclinations,  their 
discourse  and  speeches  according 
to  their  learning  and  infused 
opinions.' — Francis  Bacon. 


A  Penny  For  Your  Thoughts 

A  penny  isn't  much  in  terms  of 
Price  System  values  but  that  is  about 
all  your  thoughts  are  worth  if  you 
are  one  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  rely  on  the  customary  sources  of 
public  information.  By  this  we  mean 
the  self-called  'free  press,'  the  radio, 
the  popular  magazines  and  non-fic- 
tion literature  and  that  illegitimate 
offspring  of  the  fourth  estate,  that 
saccharine  voice  of  business,  the 
'house  organ.' 

In  all  history  there  has  never  been 
a  people  so  deluged  and  deluded  with 
misinformation  as  the  inhabitants  of 
North  America  at  this  particular 
stage  of  development  of  their  social 
structure.  Never  before  in  history 
has  any  area  attained  the  techno- 
logical advancement  characteristic  of 
America  today.  The  things  developed 
during  the  last  generation  and  the 
events  occurring  as  a  result  of  this 
are  numerous,  complex  and  inter- 
twined. They  are  so  advanced  over, 
and  different  from,  the  developments 
of  preceding  generations  and  so 
fraught  with  national  import  that  the 


social  picture  as  a  whole  seems  to  be 
highly  confusing. 

This  is  largely  so  because  we  ap- 
proach the  problem  with  the  ancient 
concepts  of  social  life  and  the  verbal 
tools  of  yesterday's  seven  thousand 
years  of  human  toil,  hand  tools  and 
scarcity.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  status  of  science  today 
with  its  concepts  solidly  established 
in  physical  laws  and  the  hoary  ideas 
handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  cul- 
tures. This  inequality  of  development 
has  set  up  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  the  outworn  agrarian-handi- 
craft ideologies  of  our  forefathers 
and  the  scientific  concepts  necessary 
for  this  generation  to  live  and  pros- 
per in  the  Power  Age.  This  conflict 
in  our  social  structure  is  the  lush 
field  where  Price  System  propaganda 
flourishes. 

'Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  In  A  Corner — ' 

We  Americans  individually  are  the 
smartest  people  on  earth  but  col- 
lectively we  are  the  largest  aggrega- 
tion of  suckers  who  ever  quietly  ac- 
quiesced to  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Here  we  are  on  the  richest 
Continent  on  earth  which  offers  an 
abundance  of  everything  to  its  in- 
habitants and  we  haven't  enough  col- 
lective sense  to  assess  the  situation 
correctly.  Even  a  mule  has  better 
sense.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  mule 
either  starving  or  foundering  himself 
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in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We  do  both. 
When  we  can't  get  to  the  plenty,  as 
is  normally  the  case,  we  starve  with 
Christian  resignation.  When  we  do 
get  to  the  plenty,  as  in  time  of  war, 
we  founder  ourselves  with  hoggish 
glee. 

The  only  thing  we  never  had  any 
scarcity  of  on  this  Continent,  and 
which  is  more  abundant  today  than 
ever  before,  is  propaganda.  Most 
people  think  of  propaganda  as  some- 
thing fostered  exclusively  by  ene- 
mies outside  of  America.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  German,  Japanese, 
British  and  other  forms  of  foreign 
propaganda.  Such  agitation  does 
exist  in  our  midst.  It  is  the  psycho- 
logical arm  of  European  and  Asiatic 
fascism  designed  to  conquer  'the 
richest  loot  in  all  history,'  North 
America.  It  has  been  broadly  pub- 
licized and  today  most  well-informed 
citizens  can  recognize  Hitler's  line 
when  they  hear  it.  Even  the  native 
fascists,  who  peddle  the  foreign  line, 
have  been  tabulated,  sorted  and 
labeled  by  the  efficient  efforts  of  the 
FBI.  However,  the  native  fascists 
who  peddle  the  native  line  are  not  so 
easy  to  corner. 


There  are  symbols  in  the  'minds' 
of  men  which  stand  for  things  and 
events  in  the  external  world.  The 
total  sum  of  all  such  symbols  in 
all  'minds/  after  eliminating 
duplicates,  is  the  sum  total  of  our 
knowledge  of  all  things  and 
events  in  our  environment. 


Words  Are  —  The  Money  of  Fools' 

Terms  derive  their  meaning  not 
from  the  dictionary  definitions  of 
scholastics  but  from  the  way  the  great 
mass  of  people  use  them  and  the 
framework  of  reference  within  which 
they  are  used.  As  S.  I.  Hayakawa 
puts  it,  in  Language  in  Action:  'Look- 
ing under  a  hood,  we  should  ordi- 
narily have  found,  500  years  ago,  a 
monk;  today  we  find  a  motorcar  en- 
gine.' Propaganda  means  any  sys- 
tematic body  of  concepts  or  beliefs 
designed  to  influence  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. Note  here,  specifically,  that  a 
body  of  facts  which  dictates  a  course 
of  action  does  not  constitute  propa- 
ganda. The  intent  to  deceive,  or  in- 
fluence, is  not  present. 

The  fact  that  the  Price  System  press 
has  more  or  less  restricted  its  inter- 
pretation of  propaganda  to  mean  for- 
eign agitation  is  excellent  camouflage 
for  the  native  propaganda  of  the 
American  Price  System. 

The  lag  between  our  ancient  ideas 
of  social  life  handed  down  from  the 
age  of  scarcity  and  the  concepts  of 
science  and  technology  by  means  of 
which  we  live  today  has  produced  a 
situation  wherein  the  old  ideologies, 
no  matter  how  suitable  they  may  have 
been  to  the  past,  now  function  as  a 
body  of  propaganda  to  resist  social 
change  and  maintain  the  status  quo. 

This  would  not  be  important  if  it 
weren't  for  the  fact  that  social  change 
is  being  forced  upon  America,  willy- 
nilly,  by  the  impact  of  technology. 
This  makes  it  extremely  important  for 
all  of  us  to  realize  that  we  will  have 
to  relinquish  the  status  quo  and  adapt 
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ourselves  to  a  new  status,  whether  we 
want  to  or  not. 

Our  Hindsight  Is  Wonderful 

The  retarding  effect  of  this  insti- 
tutionalized propaganda  upon  social 
change  is  incalculable.  There  are 
whole  libraries  full  of  the  stuff.  It  is 
incorporated  into  our  educational 
system.  It  is  a  part  of  our  moral  be- 
liefs. What  is  more  important,  these 
concepts,  constituting  propaganda 
against  social  change,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  system  of  trade  and 
commerce.  The  institution  of  busi- 
ness just  loves  them.  They  are  welded 
into  its  devious  operations  of  buying 
and  selling  natural  resources  for  pri- 
vate profit. 


The  human  being  responds  to  its 
external  environment  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  conditioned 
reflex  which  is  a  purely  automatic 
but  tremendously  complex  ner- 
vous control  mechanism.  These 
conditioned  reflexes  are  subject 
to  manipulation  through  the  de- 
vice of  controlling  the  environ- 
ment. 


The  retrogressive  concepts  of  the 
Price  System  are  legion.  It  would 
take  a  dozen  volumes  and  more  time 
than  one  man  is  allotted  to  adequately 
portray  them  all.  We  are  born  to  the 
babble  of  their  philosophy:  'Adam's 
sons  are  born  in  sin';  'All  babies  are 
savages';  'Man  was  made  to  mourn.' 


We  drag  up  our  children  to  the  same 
vacuous  ideas  that  our  parents  used 
on  us:  'A  child  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard';  'Don't  ask  so  many  ques- 
tions'; 'Mama  knows  best.'  In  fairy 
stories  we  put  over  the  same  line  on 
our  little  citizens:  'Every  cloud  has  a 
silver  lining';  'There's  a  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow' ;  and  'They 
lived  happily  ever  after.'  We  enter 
school  to  the  joyous  ringing  of  the 
bells  and  listen  wide-eyed:  'Figures 
don't  lie  but  liars  sometimes  figure'; 
'Reading  maketh  a  full  man';  'There 
are  two  sides  to  every  question';  'Use 
your  common  sense.' 

We  get  married  with  the  symbolic 
ring  of  their  slavery,  pledging  troth 
to  that  trilogy  of  incompatabilities, 
love,  honor  and  obedience.  We  go  to 
bed  with  them  at  night  and  arise  to 
their  hollow  echo  in  the  morning: 
'Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes 
a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.' 
We  work  with  them  every  day:  'His 
brow  was  wet  with  honest  sweat'; 
'A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned'; 
'Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard.'  When 
we  get  ready  to  leave  this  madhouse 
we  die  to  their  doleful  dirge:  'Going 
Home,  Going  Home';  'We  will  meet 
on  that  beautiful  shore.'  Finally, 
when  Gabriel  blows  his  horn  and  we 
all  line  up  before  the  pearly  gates, 
while  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder, 
some  one  is  likely  to  shout:  'Blessed 
are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.' 

'Roll  On,  Thou  Dark  Blue  Ocean 

These  are  only  a  few  lighter  ex- 
amples  of  retrogressive   concepts   in 
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Price  System  propaganda.  This  prop- 
aganda is  not  new.  It  was  not  in- 
vented by  Corporate  Enterprise  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection.  It  has 
been  accumulating  in  folklore  and 
tradition  for  thousands  of  years.  It 
constituted  the  simple,  homely  wis- 
dom of  the  simple  handicraft-agrarian 
society  that  endured  for  ages.  We  in- 
herited it  along  with  the  institutions 
out  of  which  it  sprang. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  this 
propaganda.  It  is  omnipresent.  It 
blares  forth  from  the  radio,  the 
movies,  the  lecture  platform  and  the 
school  room.  It  stares  at  us  con- 
stantly from  the  press  and  from  maga- 
zines and  books.  It  leers  at  us  quietly, 
tier  upon  tier,  in  the  subdued  atmos- 
phere of  libraries.  It  is  so  much  a 
part  of  our  daily  life  that  both  those 
who  receive  it  and  those  who  dish  it 
out  are  almost  unconscious  of  the 
process.  Nevertheless,  it  molds  our 
reactions  into  Price  System  behavior 
patterns.  It  makes  us  conform  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Game.  If  we  know  what 
is  good  for  us,  we  dare  not  go  counter 
to  this  propaganda.  It  is  the  psycho- 
logical arm  of  the  Price  System 
which,  along  with  its  ecclesiastical, 
economic  and  political  arms,  is  as- 
signed to  the  job  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo. 

The  human  being  requires  a 
smaller  number  of  repetitions  to 
establish  a  conditioned  reflex 
than  a  dog,  and  he  can  sustain 
a  higher  number  of  orders  of 
conditioned  reflexes  than  a  dog 
can.  It  is  of  this  that  a  superior 
intellect  largely  consists. 


While  we  cannot  escape  from  this 
propaganda  to  any  extent,  we  can 
study  it,  recognize  its  nature  and  de- 
fine its  technique  of  operation.  Once 
this  is  accomplished  we  escape  from 
its  control  over  our  thoughts.  The 
same  type  of  analysis  which  has  been 
made  of  foreign  propaganda  can  also 
be  applied  to  the  standard,  everyday 
Price  System  propaganda.  The  splen- 
did work  done  by  The  Institute  for 
Propaganda  Analysis,  now  defunct, 
on  fascist  propaganda  will  serve  as  a 
guide. 

With  the  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers Harcourt  Brace  and  Company 
Inc.  we  herewith  reprint  the  seven 
Tricks  of  the  Trade  of  propaganda. 
They  are  taken  from  Chapter  3  of 
The  Fine  Art  of  Propaganda,  edited 
by  Alfred  McClung  Lee  and  Eliza- 
beth Bryan  Lee,  copyright  1938. 

Paste  These  In  Your  Hat 

Name  Calling — giving  an  idea  a 
bad  label — is  used  to  make  us  reject 
and  condemn  the  idea  without  ex- 
amining the  evidence. 

Glittering  Generality  —  associating 
something  with  a  'virtue  word' — is 
used  to  make  us  accept  and  approve 
the  thing  without  examining  the  evi- 
dence. 

Transfer  —  carries  the  authority, 
sanction  and  prestige  of  something 
respected  and  revered  over  to  some- 
thing else  in  order  to  make  the  latter 
acceptable,  or  it  carries  authority, 
sanction  and  disapproval  to  cause  us 
to  reject  and  disapprove  something 
the  propagandist  would  have  us  reject 
and  disapprove. 
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Testimonial  —  consists  in  having 
some  respected  or  hated  person  say 
that  a  given  idea  or  program  or  prod- 
uct or  person  is  good  or  bad. 

Plain  Folks  —  is  the  method  by 
which  a  speaker  attempts  to  convince 
his  audience  that  he  and  his  ideas  are 
good  because  they  are  'of  the  people' 
the  'plain  folks.' 

Card  Stacking — involves  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  facts  or  falsehoods, 
illustrations  or  distractions,  and  logi- 
cal or  illogical  statements  in  order  to 
give  the  best  or  the  worst  possible 
case  for  an  idea,  program,  person  or 
product. 

Band  Wagon  —  has  as  its  theme 
'Everybody — at  least  all  of  us — is  do- 
ing it.'  With  it  the  propagandist  at- 
tempts to  convince  us  that  all  mem- 
bers of  a  group  to  which  we  belong 
are  accepting  his  program  and  that 
we  must  therefore  follow  our  crowd 
and  'jump  on  the  band  wagon.' 


Practically  all  social  control  is 
effected  through  the  mechanism 
of  the  conditioned  reflex.  All 
habit  formation,  all  language,  all 
'thinking'  is  little  else  than  the 
human  being's  response  to  mis- 
cellaneous stimuli,  internal  and 
external,  in  accordance  with  his 
existing  conditioned  reflexes. 


The  Proof  0/  The  Pudding 

A  knowledge  of  these  seven  meth- 
ods in  the  use  of  the  spoken  and 
written  word  by  which  propaganda  is 


put  over  allows  us  to  separate  the 
device  from  the  idea  and  examine  the 
idea  on  its  own  merits.  However,  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  de- 
vices of  propaganda.  One  must  also 
be  able  to  analyze  any  statement  in 
terms  of  physical  operations. 

This  sounds  difficult  but  it  isn't. 
Any  concept  in  the  'mind'  must  stand 
for  something  that  exists  (a  thing  or 
event)  in  the  physical  world  around 
us.  If  any  concept  does  not  have  this 
direct  relationship  with  something 
real  in  our  environment,  then  it  obvi- 
ously exists  only  inside  our  heads 
and  cannot  be  measured  or  tested. 
Such  concepts  must  be  handled  with 
the  circumspection  due  their  fragile 
status. 

To  illustrate  this  principle,  let's 
take  two  questions.  'Are  there  parts 
of  nature  forever  beyond  our  detec- 
tion?' This  question  is  devoid  of 
physical  meaning  because  there  are 
no  operations  by  means  of  which  it 
can  be  tested  or  answered.  Now  for 
a  different  type  of  question.  'Does 
the  shamrock  grow  only  in  Ireland?' 
Here  is  something  with  physical 
meaning  for  we  can  perform  physical 
operations  to  determine  the  answer. 

Even  in  books  on  semantics  and 
propaganda  one  finds  sweeping  state- 
ments about  'truth,'  'justice,'  'democ- 
racy,' 'liberty,'  etc.  To  say  that  these 
concepts  have  no  meaning  to  us  would 
be  stretching  a  fact.  The  trouble  is 
that  they  have  too  many  different 
meanings.  Their  interpretation  is  a 
matter  of  individual  preference.  Even 
semanticists   handle   them   carelessly. 

We  are  making  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  devices  of  propaganda  and 
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the  operational  concept  for  the  sake 
of  clear  understanding.  The  Seven 
Tricks  of  The  Trade  is  the  method 
by  which  the  Price  System  puts  over 
its  propaganda.  The  operational  con- 
cept of  science  is  the  yardstick  by 
which  the  reality  of  any  idea  can  be 
tested.  The  language  of  science  is  in 
terms  which  are  rigorously  definable 
in  operational  concepts.  This  can 
never  be  propaganda  as  we  under- 
stand it.  The  fact  that  science  can  be 
and  often  is  prostituted  for  Price 
System  purposes  is  characteristic  of 
Price  System  methods  of  operation. 


Of  no  less  importance  in  social 
control  are  the  conditioned  in- 
hibitions. If  they  are  taken 
young  enough,  human  beings  can 
be  conditioned  not  to  do  almost 
anything  under  the  sun.  The 
things  they  are  conditioned  not 
to  do  are  called  'wrong/  and  vice 
versa.  An  individual's  present  be- 
haviour is  the  sum  total  of  his 
acquired  reflexes. 


Count  Them  One  By  One 

Let  us  consider  the  seven  Tricks  of 
the  Trade  seriatum.  We'll  present  a 
statement  of  Price  System  propa- 
ganda to  illustrate  each  device.  Fol- 
lowing it  will  be  another  statement  on 
the  same  topic  in  the  language  of  sci- 
ence. This  parade  of  examples  will 
serve  three  purposes.  It  will  break 
down  some  of  the  regular  Price  Sys- 
tem 'hooey'  with  which  we  are  del- 
uged daily,  into  its  component,  silly 
elements.  It  will  furnish  a  yardstick 
with  which  to  measure  similar  guff. 


Finally  it  will  illustrate  the  language 
of  science  by  means  of  which  alone 
we  are  able  to  interchange  a  correct 
understanding  of  our  American  social 
problems  in  this  Power  Age  in  which 
we  live.    Here  is  the  first  example. 

Name  Calling  Device 

The  idea  of  abundance  for  all 
is  a  crackpot  theory  of  crazy  en- 
gineers. 

Notice  the  'name  calling'  words 
'crackpot'  and  'crazy.'  The  effect  is 
to  repel  one  at  once  from  any  serious 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Notice 
the  misuse  of  the  word  'theory.'  By 
inference  we  get  the  idea  that  abun- 
dance for  all  is  a  theory  only  of  crazy 
engineers.  Therefore,  the  idea  of 
abundance  is  crazy  too.  After  all, 
haven't  we  always  had  the  poor  with 
us?  The  entire  subject  is  dismissed 
by  giving  it  a  bad  label,  so  that  we 
will  reject  it  without  further  investi- 
gation. Contrast  the  above  statement 
with  the  following  one. 

There  has  been  a  verifiable 
analysis  made  of  America's  ca- 
pacity to  produce  which  shows 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  possible 
to  distribute  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  to  all  citizens 
now. 

This  is  a  direct  statement  of  fact. 
It  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  assertion 
that  the  said  analysis  is  verifiable. 
It  is  an  operational  concept  because 
it  is  possible  to  relate  it  directly  to 
things  and  events  in  our  physical  en- 
vironment. It  says  exactly  what  it 
means  and  means  exactly  what  it  says. 
Science  does  not  use  the  name  calling 
device. 
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Glittering  Generality  Device 

America  is  more  than  a  peo- 
ple; America  is  more  than  a 
nation;  America  is  the  apotheo- 
sis of  all  that  is  right. 
This  statement  tells  us  nothing  in- 
formative about  America.  It  is  a  pure 
case  of  glittering  generalities.  There 
are  no  data  incorporated  to  indicate 
the  reasons  for  America's  greatness. 
Instead  it  is  exalted  in  one  breath  to 
the  divine  status  of  equality  with  'all 
that  is  right.'  The  word  'right'  is  the 
glittering  generality.  No  one  knows 
exactly  what  'right'  is.  It  exists  only 
inside  our  individual  heads  in  highly 
disparate  interpretations.  There  is  no 
common  agreement  on  what  'right' 
is,  since  it  is  not  a  real  concept.  Con- 
sequently, we  cannot  perform  any 
physical  operations  to  relate  it  to  the 
things  and  events  in  our  environment 
but  only  to  what  we  'think.'  'Right' 
is  whatever  we  think  it  is  at  any  given 
time  and  place.  Contrast  this  with  the 
following  statement. 

America    is    the    number    one 
technological    potential    of    the 
world  and  no  method  of  social 
governance    now    existing    can 
bring  about  the  highest  function- 
ing of  its  endemic  setup  of  geo- 
logic   conformation,    equipment, 
technology  and  personnel. 
Here  is  a  whole  bookful  of  infor- 
mation  about   America   in   one   sen- 
tence.   Any  citizen  possessing  knowl- 
edge of  our  country's  resources  and 
technology   can   understand   it.    This 
statement   is  not  propaganda   for   or 
against   anything.     It   merely    recites 
existing  facts.    Science  does  not  use 
glittering  generalities. 


If  we  wish  to  understand  the 
world  about  us  it  follows  that 
we  must  use  a  language  whose 
structure  corresponds  to  physical 
structure.  Man  is  entirely  mean- 
ingless and  inexplicable  except 
in  relation  to  his  physical  environ- 
ment for  he  is  conditioned  by  his 
relation  to  it. 


Transfer  Device 

Free  Enterprise  is  the  Ameri- 
can Way. 

Here  is  a  good  old  standby  of  the 
Price  System.  It  tells  us  exactly 
nothing  about  the  characteristics  of 
the  thing  called  'free  enterprise,'  i.e., 
where  it  came  from,  how  it  operates 
and  what  its  net  social  accomplish- 
ments are,  if  any.  Is  'free  enterprise' 
the  way  of  the  two  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans who  chisel  and  live  in  abun- 
dance or  is  'free  enterprise'  the  way 
of  the  great  majority  who  work  when 
they  can  and  live  in  enforced  scar- 
city? Deponent  sayeth  not.  Of 
course  not!  The  deponent's  purpose 
here  is  to  transfer  some  of  the  prestige 
of  something  that  is  revered  over  to 
something  questionable  in  order  to 
make  the  latter  acceptable. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  'free  en- 
terprise' is  trying  to  make  black 
seem  white?  The  answer  is  'yes.' 
Then  what  about  the  American  Way, 
is  there  such  a  thing?  Yes,  there  is 
a  way  of  life  that  is  applicable  to  all 
and  can  correctly  be  called  the  Amer- 
ican Way.  It  is  not  what  the  chisel- 
ing   minority    of    Americans    would 
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like  to  have  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens think  it  is.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  we  will  straighten  out  this 
pretzel  of  propaganda. 

The  American  Way  is  the  way 
of  the  world's  greatest  industrial 
civilization,  the  application  of 
physical  laws  by  quantitative  and 
qualitative  measurement  to  its 
social  and  industrial  problems, 
the  voluntary  acceptance  of  sci- 
entific controls,  and  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  abun- 
dance, security,  equal  opportunity 
and  real  democracy  to  all  citizens 
from  birth  to  death. 


If  we  take  an  inventory  of  every- 
thing in  our  external  environment 
we  note  objects,  forces,  things. 
This  inventory  will  find  no  ideals, 
principles,  essences.  The  most 
powerful  microscope  cannot  find 
them,  nor  can  they  be  revealed  by 
mathematical  equations.  Physi- 
cal science  knows  them  not. 


Here  is  an  operational  concept  of 
what  constitutes  the  real  American 
Way.  It  is  the  partial  application  of 
these  principles  that  has  made  Amer- 
ica what  it  is  today.  These  principles 
are  intrinsic  to  the  physical  America 
in  which  we  live.  Their  partial  appli- 
cation was  perforce  compulsory  in  the 
past  because  that  was  the  only  line 
of  development  in  our  expansion  as 
a  nation.  Tree  Enterprise'  just  went 
along  for  a  free  ride. 

Tree  Enterprise'  never  was  either 
free  nor  enterprising  beyond  a  cer- 
tain   point    in    its    development.     In 


America  that  point  was  reached  a 
generation  ago.  The  so-called  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Tree  Enterprise'  never 
did,  does  not  now,  and  never  can 
exist  for  any  but  a  small  minority. 
It's  a  physical  impossibility.  Of 
course,  any  one  can  open  up  a  pea- 
nut stand,  peddle  shoestrings  on  the 
sidewalk  or  sell  apples  at  the  corner. 
Is  that  the  American  Way?  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  world's  installed 
horsepower  of  machinery,  73  percent 
of  the  world's  graduate  engineers, 
over  %  of  the  world's  known  re- 
sources, the  largest  body  of  tech- 
nicians and  skilled  personnel  on  earth, 
the  most  advanced  technology  known 
anywhere,  19  percent  of  the  world's 
land  area  and  10  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation thunder  NO! 

The  American  Way  is  not  the 
picayune  way  of  Tree  Enterprise' 
with  its  chiseling  and  corruption,  its 
politics  and  profit,  and  its  regimenta- 
tion to  the  dictatorship  of  scarcity. 
This  muddling,  unproductive-non- 
distributive  (except  in  wartime  for  an 
extra  large  profit),  wasteful  system 
of  trade  and  commerce  dubbed  Tree 
Enterprise'  by  its  chief  beneficiaries 
is  not  native  to  America.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Price  System  culture 
imported  from  the  old  world  and  put 
to  work  ravishing  the  natural  wealth 
of  this  Continent. 

The  American  Way  is  the  way  of 
science  and  technology  which  have 
made  America  great  in  spite  of  the 
century  and  a  half  long  corruption 
of  its  politicians,  the  pillaging  of  its 
'Empire  Builders,'  the  picayune  social 
brains  of  its  'Tycoons  of  Business' 
and  all  the  'cockroach  capitalists'  who 
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are   forever   bellyaching   about   'free 
enterprise.' 

The  actual  role  of  'Free  Enterprise' 
throughout  American  history  has 
been  that  of  one  of  a  number  of 
bloodsucking  leeches  which,  now  that 
some  of  them  are  being  shaken  off  by 
the  trend  of  events,  are  bawling  for 
freedom  for  leeches  to  live  off  their 
host,  so  that  their  own  position  may 
remain  secure  for  a  little  while  longer. 
Science  does  not  use  the  transfer  de- 
vice of  propaganda. 


Abstract  concepts  are  first 
created  in  our  'minds'  and  then 
objectified  by  nonfunctional 
language.  They  have  no  opera- 
tional significance  since  there  is 
no  referent  for  them  in  our  ex- 
ternal environment.  It  follows 
that  such  concepts  cannot  be 
measured. 


Testimonial  Device 

Eminent  economists  have  made 
a  study  of  scientific  social  ideas 
and  declare  them  to  be  unsound. 
Now,  isn't  that  just  too  ducky. 
You  can't  get  around  that  phrase 
|  'eminent  economists.'  It  is  very  re- 
spectable testimony.  What  does  it 
matter  if  there  are  a  dozen  conflicting 
theories  on  economics  and  that  the 
statement  does  not  say  which  school 
studied  these  ideas?  What  does  it 
matter  that  economics  is  not  classi- 
fied by  any  one  above  the  fourth 
grade  as  being  a  science?  What  does 
it  matter  if  economics  is  a  controver- 
sial melange  of  opinions?    The  testi-. 


monial  device  consists  in  having  some 
respected  group  or  person  say  that  a 
thing  is  good  or  bad.  'Many  movie 
stars  use  Blurp's  and  Blurp's  face 
cream,  it  makes  them  beautiful.' 

You  will  notice  that  the  statement 
says  that  'eminent  economists  have 
made  a  study  of  scientific  social 
ideas.'  Now,  it  is  highly  unimportant 
whether  the  social  aspect  of  science 
is  considered  sound  or  unsound  in 
any  one's  opinion.  The  important 
point  is  whether  or  not  its  analysis 
and  synthesis  are  correct.  In  order 
to  determine  this  one  must  make  the 
same  scientific  study  of  physical 
America  that  social  scientists  have 
made.  If  the  facts  uncovered  and  the 
measurements  taken  jibe  with  theirs 
or  are  at  variance,  then  only  can  one 
determine  anything  worthwhile.  You 
can't  judge  the  quality  of  Blurp's  and 
Blurp's  cold  cream  by  its  Crossly 
rating  nor  the  conclusions  of  'emi- 
nent economists'  by  their  skill  in  split- 
ting hairs  or  juggling  opinions.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  definition  of 
economics.  • 

Economics  is  the  study  of  the 

pathology   of  debt  and  how  to 

keep  goods  and  services  scarce. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  fact  devoid 
of  propaganda,  although  it  is  neces- 
sary to  comprehend  the  social  aspect 
of  science  in  order  to  understand  it. 
Once  grasped,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  why  'eminent  economists' 
have  denounced  the  social  aspect  of 
science.  The  two  are  completely  in- 
compatible. One  is  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  debt  whereby  scarcity  is 
maintained.  The  other  is  dedicated  to 
instituting   abundance   by   means    of 
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technology.  In  spite  of  this  opposite- 
ness  one  will  not  find  any  propa- 
ganda against  economics  in  any  sci- 
entific social  literature.  Science  does 
not  use  the  testimonial  device. 


Only  that  which  is  real  is  meas- 
urable. Objects,  forces,  things 
are  the  only  realities  which  can 
be  discussed  intelligently.  They 
alone  have  meaning  in  reality. 
What  useful  meaning  any  ab- 
stract concept  has  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  context  in  which 
it  is  used. 


Plain  Folks  Device 

What  is  good  for  business  is 
good  for  you. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  Price  System  prop- 
aganda that  sounds  plausible.    It  re- 
sembles the   parable   about  the  rich 
man  and  the  beggar  Lazarus  who  was 
thankful  for  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the    rich    man's    table.     No    doubt 
Lazarus  also  thought  that  what  was 
good  for  the  rich  man  was  good  for 
him.    That   is   the   behavior   pattern 
business  is  trying  to  inculcate  with 
this    propaganda.     Following    is    an 
operational  concept  of  business. 
The    institution     of    business 
operates   to   exploit  the  natural 
resources  of  this  Continent  and 
its  people  collectively  for  all  the 
profit  the  traffic  will  bear. 
Regardless  of  how  much  business 
pats  itself  on  the  back,  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement   of  how   it  functions. 
If  business  ever  became  crazy  enough 
to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  people  it  exploits,  it 
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would  have  to  go  out  of  business 
immediately.  It  would  be  smart  for 
business  to  cease  using  the  'Plain 
Folks'  device  of  propaganda.  Some 
day  the  people  might  take  it  seriously. 
That  would  be  bad  for  business.  Sci- 
ence does  not  use  the  'Plain  Folks' 
device. 

Card  Stacking  Device 

Hitler  uses  the  methods  of  sci- 
ence to  control  Germany's  social 
order   and  that  is  what  makes 
nazism  so  efficient. 
Here  is  an  example  of  stacking  the 
cards  against  the  presentation  of  any 
proposed  solution  of  American  social 
problems    by    the    use    of    scientific 
methods. 

If  you  recall,  the  card  stacking  de- 
vice involves  the  selection  and  use  of 
facts  or  falsehoods,  illustrations  or 
distractions,  and  logical  or  illogical 
statements  in  order  to  give  the  best 
or  the  worst  possible  case  for  an  idea, 
program,  person  or  product. 

The  statement  is  a  mixture  of  facts, 
lies  and  false  comparisons.  It  is  a 
fact  that  fascism  uses  a  mixture  of 
science  and  pseudo-science  to  some 
extent  in  the  operation  of  its  social 
order.  These  methods  are  used  for 
the  dominance  of  a  few  over  the  great 
majority,  and  not  for  controlling  the 
social  order  as  a  whole  on  a  basis 
equitable  to  all  the  human  compo- 
nents involved.  Fascism  uses  pseudo- 
science  when  convenient,  not  for  the 
solution  of  social  problems  but  for 
their  suppression. 

By  inference  the  above  bit  of  'card 
stacking'  is  also  'name  calling.'  It 
attempts  to  attach  all  the  repulsive 
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connotations  of  fascism  to  any  Amer- 
ican social  program  based  on  the 
methods  of  science.  Contrast  this  fas- 
cistic  propaganda  against  the  social 
aspect  of  science  with  a  definition  of 
fascism  stated  in  operational  con- 
cepts. 

Fascism  is  a  reversion  to  a 
lower  order  of  civilization  based 
on  human  toil  and  hand  tools; 
it  is  a  barbaric  network  of  com- 
pulsions in  race,  religion  and 
economics;  it  is  the  perversion 
of  science  and  technology  to  the 
perpetuation  of  scarcity  for  the 
great  majority  with  wealth  and 
special  privileges  for  the  favored 
few;  it  is  the  consolidation  of  all 
minor  rackets  into  one  major 
monopoly  for  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo. 

Here  is  a  verifiable  analysis.  Any 
one  can  collect  the  facts  upon  which 
it  is  based.  As  such  it  cannot  be 
propaganda.  The  type  of  social  retro- 
gression characterized  as  fascism  is 
contrary  to  the  natural  destiny  of 
America.  American  technology  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  higher 
form  of  civilization,  not  a  lower  one. 
Science  does  not  stack  the  cards;  it 
sticks  to  the  facts. 

fand  Wagon  Device 

'Join  the  growing  circle  of  smart 
lousewives  who  lighten  their  la- 
ws with  HI-DEE-HA-HA  kitchen 
cleanser.' 

The  Christmas  spirit  lies  deep  in 
le  heart  of  man;  do  your  Christmas 
lopping  early.' 

'Make  your  vote  count  on  the  win- 


ning side;  vote  for  Luke  X.  McGluke 
for  Governor.' 

'Get  in  on  the  ground  floor;  invest 
in  Squedunk's  Handy  Widgits  now.' 

Here  are  only  four  of  the  host  of 
bandwagon  slogans  we  hear  all  the 
time.  Their  purpose  is  to  get  us  to 
hurry  up  and  do  something  because 
all  the  other  smart  saps  are  doing  it. 
Jump  on  the  bandwagon  and  let  the 
suckers  walk.  Get  rich  quick.  Be 
smart.  Be  on  the  winning  side.  Avoid 
the  crowds.  Get  there  first.  Squeeze 
somebody  else  out.  To  hell  with  the 
other  fellow.  Me  first.  That's  the 
psychology  of  the  bandwagon  device. 

An  abstract  concept  cannot  be 
endowed  with  reality  by  using 
synonyms.  This  substitutes  one 
abstraction  for  another.  Thus  we 
enter  a  maze  of  ever  higher  ab- 
stractions mistaking  symbols  for 
reality;  and  peopling  our  environ- 
ment with  a  demonology  of  ab- 
solutes and  spurious  entities. 


Following  is  a  statement  of  urgency 
involving  exactly  the  opposite  psy- 
chology. 

America  must  choose  between 

Science  and  Chaos. 

This  sounds  like  a  use  of  the 
'bandwagon'  device  of  propaganda. 
Nobody  likes  or  wants  chaos,  so  it 
appears  they  are  being  urged  to  jump 
on  the  'bandwagon,'  or  else.  The 
average  man  dislikes  being  forced  to 
choose  between  two  things  and  the 
semanticist  dislikes  two-valued  orien- 
tations. We  are  not  concerned  with 
either    of    these    dislikes    here.     The 
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point  is  what  do  we  mean  by  'sci- 
ence' and  'chaos'  and  is  there  any 
other  choice  available? 

The  term  'Science'  in  a  social  con- 
text means  the  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  to  social  problems  and 
social  governance  by  science.  The 
term  'Chaos'  in  such  a  context  means 
civil  disorder  approaching  the  point 
of  complete  social  breakdown.  Social 
chaos  can  take  many  forms  but  in 
any  form  it  will  be  hell  on  earth  for 
the  average  man.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  nice,  kind,  orderly,  Chris- 
tian chaos.  There's  just  plain  chaos 
and  it  is  just  plain  hell  for  everybody 
concerned. 

'Capitalism'  that  latest  stage  of  the 
Price  System  in  America  is  dying  on 
its  feet.  The  entire  North  American 
Continental  Price  System  has  been 
rendered  invalid  by  the  impact  of 
technology  upon  its  structure.  What 
vitality  there  is  left  in  society  in 
North  America  today  comes  from 
other  sources  than  the  traditional 
'Capitalist'   institutions. 

From  now  on  the  American  Price 
System  can  proceed  in  only  two  di- 
rections. It  can  collapse  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  higher,  more  efficient 
form  of  social  governance  designed 
along  scientific  lines  or  it  can  revert 
to  an  earlier  stage  of  its  development 
when  it  was  at  a  lower  and  slower 
order  of  operations.  In  the  event  this 
latter  happens,  the  population  or  its 
living  standards  will  also  have  to  be 
reduced  accordingly.  Here  is  where 
chaos  will  enter  the  picture.  In  the 
event  the  Price  System  yields  to  sci- 
ence, there  will  have  to  be  a  diligent, 
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foresighted  and  forthright  applica- 
tion of  non-price  system  principles  to 
social  problems.  It  is,  and  will  be,  a 
race  between  social  organization  and 
social  catastrophe. 

One  thing  is  certain;  America  can- 
not muddle  along  much  longer.  Our 
Continental  growth  curve  has  passed 
its  peak  under  the  Price  System.  If 
we  are  smart  enough  collectively,  we 
can  stabilize  it  at  a  high  level  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  We  have  the  men, 
machines,  materiel  and  the  'know 
how'  to  do  it.  If  we  continue  to  be 
smart  individually  but  stupid  collec- 
tively, the  lightning  is  sure  to  strike 
us  down  and  write  'finis'  to  the  dream 
that  was  America.  Most  of  us  will 
not  even  be  here  to  read  the  last 
chapter  of  our  history  when  it  is 
written.  Yes,  indeed!  America  must 
choose  between  Science  and  Chaos. 
Science  does  not  need  to  use  the 
'bandwagon'    device    of   propaganda. 


The  structure  of  language  should 
correspond  with  physical  struc- 
ture. The  word  is  not  the  thing 
but  only  a  symbol  of  the  thing, 
or  event,  referred  to.  Keep  that 
clear.  Structurally  spurious  lan- 
guage is  the  breeding  ground  of 
propaganda. 


How  Long  Is  a  Rubber  Band? 

This  just  about  concludes  our  ex- 
cursion into  the  field  of  propaganda. 
Men  are  not  motivated  primarily  by 
the  use  of  words  or  the  misuse  of 
them,  but  by  their  physical  interests. 
You  can  lecture  all  day  to  a  starving 
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man  about  the  sacredness  of  property 
rights  and  the  stomach  will  still  deny 
the  head.  Nevertheless,  mental  con- 
cepts are  a  powerful,  secondary 
conditioning  factor  in  the  human 
makeup.  When  physical  conditions 
are  not  too  unbearable,  men  are,  in 
the  words  of  Sam  Walter  Foss  'Prone 
to  go  it  blind  along  the  calf  paths  of 
the  mind,  and  work  away  from  Sun 
to  Sun  to  do  what  other  men  have 
done.'  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  away  as  much 
mental  rubbish  as  possible  from  our 
collective  social  consciousness.  This 
makes  the  going  easier  all  the  way 
around. 

In  the  beginning  we  defined  propa- 
ganda as  any  systematic  body  of 
concepts  or  beliefs  designed  to  influ- 
ence a  course  of  action.  We  also 
specified  that  a  body  of  facts  which 
dictates  a  course  of  action  is  not 
propaganda.  Perhaps  an  example 
will  serve  to  clarify  the  difference. 

If  you  want  to  win  an  election,  you 
erect  a  systematic  body  of  concepts 
designed  for  that  purpose.  You  take 
all  the  minority  pressure  groups  into 
consideration  and  make  up  a  set  of 
promises  to  suit  each  one.  Then  you 
gauge  the  opposition's  weaknesses 
and  make  another  set  of  promises  to 
convert  them  to  your  advantage. 
Then  you  circulate  around  among  the 
electorate,  waving  the  flag,  kissing 
babies  and  engaging  in  sundry  allied 
political  activities.  If  your  propa- 
ganda is  carefully  enough  worked  out 
and  skillfully  enough  delivered,  you 
may  win.  Compare  this  with  a  body 
of  facts  which  dictates  a  course  of 
action. 


Suppose  you  want  to  build  a  bridge 
across  San  Francisco  Bay?  The  fac- 
tors here  which  influence  your  course 
of  action  are  already  determined. 
You  do  not  build  a  body  of  concepts 
to  suit  the  job;  you  find  the  facts 
which  control  the  problem  and  then 
go  accordingly.  The  height,  breadth 
and  weight  of  the  bridge  are  not 
amenable  to  propaganda.  They  are 
determined  by  such  factors  as  the 
stretch  of  steel,  the  varying  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  type  of  bedrock 
underneath  and  the  curvature  of  the 
earth.  Your  course  of  action  is  dic- 
tated by  the  facts  involved.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  figure  them  out  and  get 
your  decimal  points  in  the  right 
place.  Such  a  body  of  concepts  is  not 
propaganda. 


Men  think  and  talk  in  symbols. 
To  make  a  statement  is  to  sym- 
bolize a  thing  or  event.  The  point 
of  all  talk  is  to  discover  what  the 
symbols  stand  for.  Unless  this  is 
accomplished  '  nothing  comes 
through  but  empty  sound  waves. 


'When  In  The  Course  of 
Human  Events — ' 

It  is  not  a  far  cry  from  solving  the 
problems  involved  in  building  a 
bridge  across  San  Francisco  Bay  to 
solving  the  social  problems  of  the 
entire  North  American  Continent. 
The  modulus  and  calculus  are  the 
same.  What  is  more,  the  problem  is  of 
the   same    order    of   complexity   and 
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magnitude,  relatively.  That  is  to  say, 
social  problems  are  now  technical 
problems,  not  political  nor  moral 
problems.  It  is  only  in  these  fields  and 
similar  ones  that  propaganda  can 
flourish. 


Communication  is  a  two  way 
process.  The  hearer's  'mind' 
works  as  hard  as  the  speaker's. 
The  scientific  method  in  lan- 
guage is  the  only  method  which 
men  can  use  to  communicate 
with  each  other.  Facts  are  for 
scientists  the  ultimate  things 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 


Science,  of  course,  can  be  used  in 
any  way.  It  is  not  a  conscious  entity 
but  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a 
method  of  approach.  Under  Price 
System  methods  of  operation  who- 
ever sits  in  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
in  the  social  order  controls  society 
and  all  of  its  appurtenances,  includ- 
ing science.  In  a  scientific  social  sys- 
tem, no  man  or  group  of  men  would 
hold  sovereignty  over  the  social  order. 
That  would  defeat  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  such  a  system.  If  it  is  to  be 
scientific,  it  will  have  to  be  governed 
by  a  design  based  upon  existing  facts 
and  changing  from  time  to  time  as 
new  facts  become  available.  All  men 
will  be  subject  to  the  design.  The 
directing  control  in  a  scientific  social 
system  could  not  go  beyond  the  de- 
sign. Their  function  will  be  limited 
to  assuring  adherence  to  the  design 
only,  and  to  its  modification  by  the 
methods  of  science  when  necessary. 


Sovereignty  will  reside  in  the  social 
design  itself. 

Here  is  where  the  body  of  thought 
called  TECHNOCRACY  differs  from 
every  other  systematic  body  of  con- 
cepts in  existence.  It  is  not  propa- 
ganda and  it  is  not  prophecy.  It  is 
the  social  aspect  of  science,  compris- 
ing a  body  of  facts  which  dictate  a 
certain  course  of  action.  For  this 
reason  Technocracy's  analysis  and 
synthesis  cannot  be  neatly  classified 
and  disposed  of  as  propaganda. 
Neither  can  it  be  catalogued  as  the 
composite  desires  and  opinions  of  a 
body  of  scientists  and  engineers  im- 
bued with  humanitarian  motives.  It 
must  be  accepted  for  what  it  is. 

After  we  have  tested  out  our  last 
futility,  doodled  with  our  last  petty 
Price  System  project  and  been 
smoked  out  from  behind  our  last  ex- 
cuse, there  TECHNOCRACY  will  still 
be.  In  the  long  run,  we  will  have  to 
recognize  that  it  is  a  social  program 
dictated  by  a  verifiable  body  of  facts. 
There  is  no  rebuttal  possible  either  in 
economics,  ecclesiasticism  or  politics, 
because  the  body  of  thought  called 
Technocracy  includes  the  best  of  all 
these  and  much  more  besides.  There 
is  absolutely  no  answer  to  TECH- 
NOCRACY anywhere.  And— this  is 
not  propaganda! 


'Something  is  wrong  when  a  youth  whose 
parents  were  penniless  was  put  in  jail  for 
five  months  for  stealing  $2.50,  whereas  a 
civilian  who  profited  by  illegal  war  con- 
tracts was  merely  fined  and  an  Army  of- 
ficer was  merely  reduced  in  rank  for  the 
same  offense.' — Russel  W.  Ballard,  direc- 
tor of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  111.,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  July  7, 
1944. 
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Three  Is  Not  a  Crowd 


A  Story  About  Roses 
by  Robert  Bruce 


Scene:    Technocracy    Hall    on    West 

Randolph  Street,  just  at  the  edge 

of  Chicago's  loop  and  a  block  from 

the  river. 
Time:  About  1:00  A.M.  one  night  in 

early  spring. 
Characters:  One  Technocrat  and  two 

pedestrians. 

Randolph  Street  is  rather  dark  and 
deserted  at  this  point  and  time.  Traf- 
fic has  thinned  out  to  a  trickle  and 
only  a  few  pedestrians  hurry  along 
toward  the  river  to  get  a  late  sub- 
urban train  at  the  Northwestern  Sta- 
tion. The  traffic  lights  at  the  corner 
have  just  been  turned  off  for  the 
night  and  only  a  few  taxis  and  an 
occasional  ancient  street  car  rattle  by. 
In  between  this  sporadic  noise,  the 
street  is  very  quiet.  It's  an  off-night 
downtown. 

Inside  Technocracy  Hall  a  lone 
member,  somehow  left  over  from  the 
night's  activities  at  the  Hall,  sits  be- 
fore a  desk  in  the  front  office.  The 
Hall,  a  ground  floor  arrangement  of 
reception  room,  office  and  meeting 
space,  is  dark.  The  window  lights 
are  out  and  the  Flying  Wing  and 
literature  display  is  illuminated  only 
dimly  from  nearby  street  lights.  A 
single  60  watt  bulb  burns  in  the  desk 
lamp  where  this  member  sits  strug- 
gling with  a  composition.  The  single 
light  splashes  a  cone  of  reflection  on 
the  ivory  and  gray  walls  in  the  dark 
hall. 


The  front  office  is  partitioned  off 
from  the  reception  room  near  the  en- 
trance and  the  office  door  is  closed. 
The  member  cannot  see  out  onto  the 
street  but  he  can  hear  the  taxis  and 
streetcars  rattle  by.  In  the  quiet 
periods  in  between  he  can  distinguish 
the  footsteps  of  pedestrians  on  the 
sidewalk  outside. 

As  they  near  the  Hall,  the  sound 
of  leather  soles  striking  the  hard 
sidewalk  increases  in  loudness.  When 
a  passerby  is  right  in  front,  the  click 
of  his  footsteps  is  at  its  loudest.  As 
he  passes  on,  the  sound  dies  away  and 
is  lost.  Once  in  a  while  a  pedestrian 
stops  and  looks  at  the  dimly  illumi- 
nated window  display.  Others  walk 
right  on  by  without  stopping. 

As  the  hour  grows  later,  the  sound 
of  passing  footsteps  becomes  more  in- 
frequent. The  distant  noise  of  the 
Loop  dies  away  to  a  subdued  hum. 
Theaters  have  long  since  dumped 
their  crowds  out  onto  the  street.  Ex- 
cept for  the  News  Reel  Shows,  the 
last  movie  house  has  flickered  out  its 
last  scene.  The  faithful  followers  of 
Hollywood's  interpretation  of  the 
American  scene  are  wending  their 
several  ways  toward  the  subway,  the 
elevated  and  the  railroad  stations. 
In  the  quiet  street  the  footsteps  of  the 
few  pedestrians  become  louder  and 
more  distinct. 

While  this  member  is  sitting  there 
alone  in  the  darkened  Hall,  trying  to 
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express  something  of  the  vast  body  of 
thought  known  as  Technocracy,  a 
double  pair  of  footsteps  sound  out  as 
they  approach  along  the  sidewalk. 
The  street  is  otherwise  deserted  at  the 
moment  and  it  is  very  quiet.  The 
steps  grow  louder.  He  can  tell  from 
past  listening  that  two  men  are  hurry- 
ing along  toward  the  railroad  station 
and  that  they  are  almost  up  to  the 
Hall. 

Suddenly  one  high-pitched  voice 
speaks  out  on  the  quiet  street  with 
these  words :  'Look  there,  Joe,  what  it 
says:  Section  1,  Regional  Division 
8741,  Technocracy  Incorporated.  I 
thought  Technocracy  died  ten  years 
ago.' 

The  one  called  Joe  must  have 
taken  a  quick  look  at  the  Section  in- 
signia painted  on  the  two  front  win- 
dows, for  his  booming  answer  came 
back  almost  instantly:  'Hell,  No! 
Technocracy  never  died!  Didn't  you 
know  that?' 

The  two  unknowns  didn't  even 
slow  down.  Their  footsteps  beat  a 
loud  tattoo  on  the  hard  sidewalk. 
There  was  a  second  of  silence  in  this 
peripatetic  conversation.  The  sound 
of  their  foosteps  began  to  die  away 
as  they  passed  by.  Then  the  first 
one    replied:    'No,    I    didn't    know. 


Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that!' 

The  sounds  of  both  voices  and  foot- 
steps then  died  away  toward  the  river 
and  a  peculiar  stillness  hung  over  the 
street  for  another  moment.  An  ap- 
proaching rattletrap  street  car  broke 
the  spell. 

The  lone  member  sitting  at  the  des^ 
straightened  up.  He  realized  sud- 
denly that  he  wasn't  alone.  Out  there 
on  the  street,  hurrying  to  get  home, 
were  two  unknown  American  citizens 
talking  about  Technocracy.  Two  men 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  window 
sign  with  the  word  'Technocracy' 
had  started  talking  and  both  of  them 
knew  something  about  it. 

If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  you 
just  don't  chase  people  on  dark  streets 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  Chi- 
cago, if  you  know  what's  good  for 
you,  he  would  have  hurried  after 
them  with  some  TC  leaflets. 

As  it  was,  he  turned  back  to  his 
composition  and  strangely  enough 
the  words  and  idea  sequences  began 
to  flow  forth  more  easily  than  before. 
He  reflected  to  himself:  'I'll  bet  there's 
a  lot  more  people  than  we  imagine 
who  know  something  about  Tech- 
nocracy.' 

Remember    the    story    about    the 


roses  r 


'In  no  era  of  economic  history  has  there 
been  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
strong  trend  of  change  during  the  world 
crisis,  and  the  writer  feels  that  the  com- 
ing world  crisis  will  be  no  exception  to 
the  historic  rule.  The  time  is  short  for 
the  thinking  business  and  economic  leaders, 
and  the  reporters  of  their  thinking,  to  begin 
a  plan  to  change  and  strengthen  their 
basic  institutions  so  that  we  can  have   a 


system  of  abundance  that  is  so  glibly  talked 
about  in  the  news,  but  so  little  under- 
stood. 

'You  cannot  have  a  system  of  abundance 
based  on  a  financial  and  credit  foundation 
that  was  designed  to  carry  a  structure  of 
economic  scarcity.' — Excerpt  from  a  let- 
ter written  to  M.  S.  Rukeyser  by  the 
President  of  an  industrial  company  in 
Milwaukee,  as  published  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner,  June  23,  1944. 
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The  Moron's  Delight 

Two  Paradoxes  of  Technology 
by  R.  W.  Herring 


Only  One  Way  To  Add  Two  and  Two 

The  first  paradox  of  modern  tech- 
nology is  that  while  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  accumulated  knowledge 
to  create  a  highly  complex  machine, 
almost  any  moron  can  operate  it. 
Any  child  can  operate  a  radio.  It 
took  engineering  brains  to  create  it. 
Our  social  system  in  America  today 
is  the  most  complex  physical  mecha 
nism  that  ever  existed  anywhere  at 
any  time.  Yet  we  are  operating  it 
with  methods  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  any  dyed-in-the  wool  moron. 
We  operate  it  as  though  all  the  parts 
were  separate  and  complete  units, 
instead  of  being  integral  parts  of  the 
whole  which  must  be  operated  in 
proper  relationship  to  the  other  parts. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  social  sys- 
tem is  well  on  the  way  to  breaking 
down? 

Business  and  politics  are  the  mo- 
rons at  the  controls  of  the  individual 
parts  of  our  technological  social  sys- 
tem. Every  private  enterprise  moron- 
ically  insists  upon  operating  its  part 
when  it  pleases,  as  it  pleases,  with- 
out regard  to  the  resulting  effects 
upon  the  other  parts  or  the  mecha- 
nism as  a  whole.  The  public  senses 
this  and  exhibits  unrest  and  concern. 
Unable  to  discern  the  trouble,  it  takes 
refuge  in  escapisms;  some  go  to  the 
beer    garden,    while    others    go    to 


church,  so  to  speak.  Both  are  seek- 
ing escape  from  what  they  fear  and 
cannot  understand. 

Our  social  dilemma  is  not  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  seems,  however,  once  the 
problem  is  correctly  stated.  Here  is 
a  brief  outline  of  the  American  social 
problem. 

First,  we  must  understand  that  our 
social  problem  is  a  physical  problem, 
a  technical  problem.  This  postulate 
is  inherent  in  the  technology  of 
American  civilization.  It  is  an  axiom 
in  the  working  out  of  physical  prob- 
lems that  the  choice  of  methods  of 
solution  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
scale  of  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  problem.  The  tougher  the  job, 
the  fewer  ways  there  are  to  do  it. 
When  any  physical  problem  reaches 
a  certain  point  in  magnitude  and 
complexity,  only  one  method  of  solu- 
tion is  possible,  and  there  is  no  choice 
whatever  left  to  us.  This  is  the  point 
we  have  now  arrived  at  in  our  social 
operations  in  America.  Our  problem 
can  be  solved  by  one  method  and  no 
other.  Paradoxically,  then,  our  prob- 
lem, instead  of  becoming  continu- 
ally more  complex,  becomes  steadily 
easier  to  understand  and  solve,  once 
the  factors  are  all  stated. 

Taboos  Of  The  Power  Age 

There  are  certain  things  that  can't 
be   done.    You   cannot   take   all   the 
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parts  of  a  highly  complicated  ma- 
chine, toss  them  on  the  floor  for  a 
bunch  of  kids  (or  morons)  to  play 
with  and  expect  them  to  assemble  a 
complete,  smooth  running  machine 
that  will  perform  the  function  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Neither  can 
you  take  a  technological  social  sys- 
tem and  hand  the  various  parts  to 
politicians  and  business  men  and  ex- 
pect to  get  a  smooth  running  machine 
that  will  turn  out  the  physical  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  America.  The 
American  social  mechanism  consists 
of  the  individual  technological  parts: 
the  farms,  mines,  factories,  commu- 
nications, transportation,  educational, 
recreational  and  entertainment  facili- 
ties, plus  that  'Orphan  Annie'  of 
business  and  politics,  distribution. 
This  is  obviously  a  problem  of  en- 
gineering design,  of  integration  and 
coordination.  Engineers,  using  the 
methods  of  science,  have  designed 
and  built  all  the  various  parts  of  our 
social  system.  They  and  they  alone 
are  capable  of  assembling  them  into 
a  social  mechanism  that  works  prop- 
erly. 

It  cannot  be  done  by  lawyers  deal- 
ing with  those  imponderables  called 
'right'  and  'wrong,'  for  these  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  physical 
world.  'Right'  and  'wrong'  are  ab- 
stracts and  represent  nothing  real  in 
the  physical  world.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  operation  that  can  be  per- 
formed with  them  which  will  result  in 
a  close  agreement  among  men  as  to 
their  exact  characteristics.  Being 
non-existent  in  reality,  they  are  not 
subject  to  physical  laws.  Thus  there 
will  always  be  as  many  different  in- 


terpretations of  'right'  and  'wrong' 
as  there  are  individuals  possessing 
such  concepts.  Agreement  being  im- 
possible, it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
abandon  'right'  and  'wrong'  as  being 
of  any  use  in  solving  social  problems. 
This  does  not  mean  the  abandonment 
of  law  and  order  and  the  institution 
of  anarchy  in  their  place.  It  does 
mean  that  the  affairs  and  relation- 
ships of  men  and  social  operations 
must  be  brought  into  agreement  with 
the  dictums  of  the  physical  world 
of  reality.  Technological  equipment 
knows  nothing  of  'right'  and  'wrong.' 
Your  car  operates  just  as  well  going 
the  'wrong'  way  on  a  one-way  street 
as  it  does  going  the  'right'  way. 

Politics  Is  The  Art  of 
Balancing  Opinions 

Neither  can  an  efficient  social 
mechanism  be  assembled  by  poli- 
ticians for  they  deal  in  beliefs,  prej- 
udices, opinions  and  traditions.  Your 
radio  cares  nothing  for  these  things. 
You  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  a 
light  bulb  can  be  substituted  for  a 
burned  out  power  tube  in  your  set. 
But,  your  opinion  notwithstanding,  it 
will  not  work.  You  may  believe  that 
you  can  operate  your  radio  by  plug- 
ging it  into  any  light  socket  any- 
where. If  it  is  an  A.C.  set  and  you 
plug  it  into  a  D.C.  line,  you  will  soon 
discover,  in  terms  of  fireworks,  just 
what  effect  your  beliefs  have  upon 
its  behavior.  Perhaps  you  dislike 
having  children  fiddling  around  the 
radio,  fishing  for  horse  operas  or  the 
women  of  the  house  listening  to  sob- 
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dramas.  The  radio  knows  nothing  of 
your  'high'  taste  or  of  the  'low'  taste 
of  others.  It  'gives  out'  with  whatever 
is  put  into  it  and  responds  only  to 
the  proper  manipulation  of  its  con- 
trols, regardless  of  the  age,  sex  or 
'brains'  of  the  operator.  The  same 
holds  true  of  every  other  piece  of 
technological  equipment,  small  or 
large. 

Neither  will  the  philosophers  ever 
solve  America's  social  problem,  for 
they  deal  in  morals  and  attitudes. 
Technological  equipment  doesn't  give 
a  hoot  about  either  of  these.  There's 
nothing  moral  or  immoral  about  a 
machine.  It's  purely  a  question  of 
function.  A  locomotive  will  run  over 
an  innocent  ten-year  old  girl,  if  she 
gets  caught  out  on  a  long  viaduct, 
just  as  readily  as  it  will  crush  any 
hardened  old  sinner.  Nobody,  ever 
yet,  violated  a  physical  law.  You  can 
entertain  morals  and  attitudes  about 
man-made  laws,  you  can  circumvent 
and  violate  them,  but  physical  laws 
just  keep  on  operating,  willy-nilly. 

Economists,  bankers  and  business 
men  are  likewise  useless  in  any  pro- 
jected solution  of  social  problems. 
Economists  study  the  pathology  of 
debt  and  how  to  keep  goods  and 
services  scarce.  Bankers  buy  and  sell 
debt.  Business  men  exchange  goods 
and  services  for  a  profit.  If  you  have 
a  car,  it  will  function  to  the  con- 
sternation of  all  these,  whether  there's 
a  million  like  it  on  the  road  or  not, 
whether  there's  a  mortgage  tacked  on 
it  or  not,  whether  it  was  sold  at  a 
profit  or  a  loss.  Your  car  is  not 
concerned     about    these    things;     it 


merely  obeys  the  function  of  its  de- 
sign. 

Engineering  Is  Measurement 

Only  engineering  methods  can  cre- 
ate all  the  intricate  parts  that  go  to 
make  up  an  automobile  and  put  them 
together  in  such  relationships  that 
you  can  hop  in,  step  on  the  starter, 
shift  the  gears,  press  down  the  ac- 
celerator and  speed  thoughtlessly  on 
your  way.  Likewise  only  engineer- 
ing methods  can  draw  a  design  for 
the  vastly  more  complicated  mecha- 
nism that  is  our  social  system  today. 
In  this  fact  lies  the  only  probability 
that  it  will  ever  operate  to  produce 
and  distribute  all  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  the  American  people. 

Engineering  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
opinions,  beliefs,  prejudices,  tradi- 
tions, attitudes,  philosophies,  etc., 
none  of  which  exist  in  the  physical 
world  of  reality.  Their  only  place  of 
domain  is  in  the  'mind'  and  we  would 
do  well  to  segregate  them  there.  We 
live  in  a  physical  world.  The  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  goods 
and  services  necessary  for  our  ex- 
istence and  enjoyment  of  life  cannot 
be  done  by  speculating  on  the  im- 
ponderables. It  is  a  physical  prob- 
lem. The  engineer  must  of  necessity 
deal  with  the  facts  of  the  world  we 
really  live  in.  He  is  trained  to  deal 
with  physical  things  and  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  Thus,  he  is  best 
qualified  for  the  big  job  that  must 
be  done  in  America. 

A  few  years  ago  the  lawmakers  of 
a  certain  state  passed  a  law  requir- 
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ing  that  the  culvert  pipes  used  in  the 
construction  of  highways  must  have 
a  circumference  of  exactly  three  times 
the  diameter.  The  reason  given  was 
that  2  pi  R  was  too  hard  to  figure. 
Now,  C=2  pi  R  is  a  physical  rela- 
tionship discovered  by  scientists  and 
used  by  engineers.  Both  are  power- 
less, along  with  the  lawmakers,  to 
alter  it.  Physical  phenomena  are  not 
subject  to  alteration  by  agreements 
among  men.  Consequently,  to  this 
day,  all  culvert  pipes  in  that  State 
have  a  circumference  equal  to  2  pi  R 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  against  the 
law. 

All  attempts  to  apply  non-physical 
concepts  to  physical  things  are  certain 
to    end    in    failure.     Physical    phe- 


nomena majestically  ignore  any  and 
all  attempts  to  inject  non-physical 
concepts  such  as  'right,'  'wrong,' 
'opinions,'  etc.,  into  their  operations. 

The  American  people  today  face 
both  opportunity  and  disaster,  abun- 
dance or  annihilation.  Shall  we  apply 
social  engineering  to  our  way  of  life 
in  America  or  go  down  to  oblivion? 
Technocracy  Inc.  is  the  only  social 
engineering  organization  in  America 
today.  It  offers  the  blueprints  and 
specifications  for  the  designed  opera- 
tions now  called  for  by  the  march  of 
events,  both  in  the  war  and  in  the 
more  perilous  peace  that  will  follow. 

Technocracy  can  afford  to  wait. 
Can  you? 


You  Said  It  Brother! 


'It  is  time  for  America  to  recognize 
that  the  job  of  postwar  planning  is  being 
botched.  We  are  botching  the  job.  Con- 
gress is  botching  it.  The  common  de- 
nominator of  (all)  planners  is  their  con- 
servatism. In  general,  they  are  men  whose 
bias  runs  against  the  kind  of  bold  and  un- 
precedented action  that  we  need.  We 
need  not  only  planning  for  business,  but 
planning  for  the  people.  The  postwar  job 
is  twofold:  first,  to  bridge  the  gap  in  the 
flow  of  purchasing  power  during  the  tran- 
sition period;  second,  to  maintain  that 
flow  at  full  flood  thereafter.  Timid  and 
piecemeal  efforts  cannot  succeed.  We  can- 
not put  15,000,000  men  to  work  solely 
by  giving  business  the  green  light.  The 
industrial  machine  must  have  gas  in  the 
tank  and  oil  in  the  crankcase.  It  is  gov- 
ernment's responsibility  to  see  that  it  runs 
on  all  cylinders  in  peace  time  as  in  war.' 
Excerpt  from  Chicago  Sun  editorial  of 
May  6,  1944. 


'Scientific  achievements,  accelerated  by 
the  war,  will  bring  about  revolutionary 
changes  with  a  suddenness  that  will  be 
almost  unbelievable  when  the  war  is  over/ 
according  to  Walter  J.  Murphy,  editor  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 

'After  the  war  we  will  be  in  command 
of  a  productive  capacity  many  times  greater 
than  that  which  we  possessed  a  few  years 
ago.  We  must  never  return  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  scarcity  as  the  remedial  agency 
for  our  economic  ills,'  Murphy  said. 

'Scientists  .  .  .  are  releasing  new  prod- 
ucts, new  materials,  new  processes,  that 
can  and  must  bring  a  new  order  of  life 
to  all.  Without  this  ability  to  supply  the 
temporal  needs  of  mankind  the  Four  Free- 
doms of  the  Atlantic  Charter  will  be  only 
a  futile  gesture.  Only  when  these  needs 
are  satisfied  will  the  predatory  instincts  in 
man  be  stilled.'  Chicago  Tribune,  March 
24,  1944. 
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Technology  Will  Get  You 


(If  You  Don't  Watch  Out) 


Nibbling  Around 

In  order  to  save  manpower  and  equip- 
ment, the  Puget  Sound  salmon  canning 
industry  today  was  placed  under  a  con- 
centration order  by  Coordinator  of  Fisher- 
ies, Harold  L.  Ickes,  and  as  a  result  fewer 
packing  plants  will  operate  this  year  than 
in  any  year  since  1893. 

Only  three  plants  will  operate  this  year 
instead  of  the  usual  eleven,  although  one 
standby  plant  will  be  available  if  the  runs 
warrant  its  operation.  A  single  plant,  the 
largest  in  the  area,  will  pack  salmon  for 
nine  different  firms.  This  plant,  at  Ana- 
cortes,  Washington,  has  a  capacity  of 
10,000  cases  a  day  and  storage  facilities 
for  100,000  cases.  The  other  operating 
plants  will  be  at  Deer  Harbor  and  La 
Conner,  Washington. 

A  saving  of  more  than  525  cannery 
workers  and  tender  operators  will  be  ef- 
fected by  the  consolidation  plan,  and  27 
cannery  tenders  will  be  released  for  use 
in  other  activities.  There  will  also  be 
considerable  savings  in  the  use  of  diesel 
oil  and  the  maintenance  of  salmon  can- 
nery equipment. — Excerpt  from  release  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Informa- 
tion Service,  U.  S.  Government,  April  12, 
1944. 


They  Said  It  Couldn't  Be  Done 

'Out  of  the  Department  of  ihe  Interior 
today  comes  a  saga  of  the  American  home 
front,  dealing,  among  other  things  with  a 
guy  named  Sam — G.  I.  Joe's  uncle  in  mufti. 

'It  concerns  125,000,000  pounds  of  alu- 
minum that  last  year  wouldn't  have  gone 
into  planes  to  spearhead  the  invasion  of 
fortress  Europe  if  Sam  hadn't  doped  out  a 
way  of  stepping  up  power  production  at 
Grand  Coulee  when  people  said  it  couldn't 


be  done.'  Sam  is  Samuel  Judd,  52  year  old 
senior  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Sam  won  an  award  of  excellence  and 
a  raise  of  $200  a  year. 

'Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  Grand 
Coulee  power  plant,  mightiest  war  weapon 
of  the  nation,  needed  two  good  turbines 
and  needed  them  sorely.  If  the  west  power- 
house, then  nearly  completed,  could  be 
supplied  with  two  big  turbines  right  then, 
it  could  cut  two  years  off  the  time  required 
to  make  and  install  the  ones  that  had  been 
ordered.  That  would  mean  increasing  alu- 
minum production  by  125,000,000  pounds  a 
year.  It  would  make  a  lot  of  planes  just 
when  we  needed  them  most.  But  where  to 
get  the  turbines? 

'Somebody  suggested  that  there  were  two 
good  ones  at  the  Shasta  Power  plant,  down 
in  California.  They  could  be  spared.  But 
they  were  built  for  counterclockwise  opera- 
tion, and  the  penstocks  (inlet  pipes)  at 
Grand  Coulee  had  been  constructed  for 
clockwise  turbines.  The  Shasta  turbines 
couldn't  be  inverted. 

'That  was  a  poser. 

'The  construction  engineers  were  stumped.' 
So  was  Sam — at  first.  But  he  got  to  think- 
ing. He  scratched  his  head  and  looked  the 
situation  over.  Then  he  came  up  with  an 
idea.  "You  can't  make  water  run  up  hill," 
he  reasoned  sagely  "but  you  can  change 
its  course  to  one  side."  Why  not  bore  into 
the  concrete  construction  from  another 
angle,  change  the  course  of  the  penstocks 
and  make  the  water  hit  the  turbines  from 
the  right  side?  It  was  a  daring  engineering 
idea  and  might  upset  a  major  part  of  that 
giant  structure.  But  Sam  put  it  over.  And 
as  a  consequence  Grand  Coulee  has  pro- 
duced over  two  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  more  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  possible.'  From  Department  of  the 
Interior  Release,  May  21,  1944. 
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The  Handwriting  Is  Getting  Bigger 

From  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Release 
Plain  Facts  About  the  Forests 


Ten  of  the  most  frequently  misun- 
derstood facts  of  the  forest  situation 
in  the  United  States  have  been  listed 
by  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  These  miscon- 
ceptions, with  the  truth  in  each  case, 
are: 

One-third  of  the  United  States  is 
forest  land  so  there  always  will 
be  plenty  of  timber. 
Fact  is,  of  630,000,000  forest  land 
acres  in  the  U.  S.,  168,000,000 
are  not  suited  or  available  for 
growing  timber.  77,000,000  are 
virtually  non-productive  as  a  re- 
sult of  destructive  cutting  and 
fire,  and  all  but  100,000,000  of 
the  rest  has  been  cut  over  and 
produces  only  a  fraction  of  what 
it  might. 
Almost  as  much  usable  timber  still 
stands  as  was  cut  since  the  birth 
of  the  Nation. 
Fact  is,  records  show  that  the  total 
volume  of  standing  timber  in  the 
U.  S.,  was  reduced  almost  40  per- 
cent from  1909  to  1938,  to  say 
nothing  of  recent  intensive  log- 
ging necessary  because  of  the 
war. 
Eleven  billion  cubic  feet  of  new 
growth  occurs  each  year — so  we 
shall  always  have  an  abundance. 
Fact  is,  nearly  17  billion  cubic  feet, 
of  50  percent  more  than  total 
growth,  was  cut  or  destroyed  in 
1943,  while  in  sawtimber  alone 


drain  was  almost  twice  annual 
growth. 

If  fire  were  kept  out,  forest  growth 
would  equal  forest  drain. 

Fact  is,  even  if  the  2  billion  cubic 
feet  lost  each  year  to  fire,  insects 
and  disease  were  all  saved,  drain 
would  still  exceed  growth  by  a 
substantial  margin. 

Only  about  2  percent  of  the  saw- 
timber  stand  is  cut  annually  so 
the  supply  of  some  1,764  billion 
board  feet  should  last  50  years — 
even  if  there  were  no  new  growth. 

Fact  is,  the  cut  for  lumber  is  only 
60  percent  of  total  yearly  saw- 
timber  drain,  while  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  supply,  or 
thereabouts,  is  accessible  to  log- 
gers at  reasonable  cost. 

There  are  no  timber  shortages,  only 
shortages  of  labor  and  equipment 
to  get  out  the  timber. 

Fact  is,  there  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate sawtimber  supplies  acces- 
sible throughout  the  country. 
Dependence  for  high-quality 
timber  is  largely  on  remaining 
virgin  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
There  are  actual  shortages  of 
such  high-quality,  specialty  tim- 
bers as  yellow  birch,  yellow 
poplar,  Port  Orford  cedar,  air- 
plane spruce,  and  shipbuilding 
oak. 

Millions  of  trees  are  being  planted. 

True— but  up  to  1940,  all  agencies, 
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public  and  private,  established 
only  Zy%  million  acres  of  suc- 
cessful plantations,  while  the 
National  Resources  Planning 
Board  sees  a  25-year,  32-million- 
acre  planting  program  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  nation's  "most 
urgent"  tree-planting  needs. 

"Tree  farms,"  or  private  timber- 
lands  managed  on  a  continuous- 
crop  basis,  represented  as  be- 
coming general  practice. 

Fact  is,  splendid  as  the  "Tree 
Farm"  movement  is,  spokesmen 
for  private  industry  claim  only 
7,700,000  commercial  forest 
acres— out  of  341,000,000  pri- 
vately owned — as  having  been 
"designated"  as  "Tree  Farms." 
So  long  as  the  rules  set  up  for 
"Tree  Farms"  are  followed,  pro- 
ductivity will  be  maintained,  but 


of  this  there  is  no  positive  assur- 
ance for  the  future. 

Public  control  of  cutting  practices 
on  private  lands — would  that  not 
conflict  with  freedom  of  enter- 
prise? 

Fact  is,  proposed  public  regulation 
would  require  owners  only  to  cut 
timber  according  to  rules  estab- 
lished through  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic processes,  but  would  not 
touch  the  question  of  when  to  cut 
or  how  fast.  They  would  stop 
forest  destruction  and  deteriora- 
tion and  keep  the  land  reason- 
ably productive. 

Our  private  forest  lands  are  being 
well  handled. 

Fact  is,  the  latest  authoritative  gov- 
ernment estimate  shows  that  80 
percent  of  all  cutting  on  private 
land  is  still  done  without  con- 
scious regard  to  future  crops. 


This  Explains  A  Lot 


'U.  S.  ARMY  IS  STUCK  with  a  lot 
of  fourth-rate  officers  here  at  home.  And 
not  much  can  be  done  about  it  unless  the 
top-men  decide  on  drastic  action.  Back  in 
1941-42,  thousands  of  not-so-good  industrial 
executives,  wardheels  and  play-boys  man- 
aged to  wangle  commissions  through 
politicians.  They  have  advanced,  auto- 
matically, to  be  Captains,  Majors,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commanders and  the  like  and  fill 
plush,  but  important  jobs,  in  Washington 
and  at  the  major  bases.  Specialists  from 
industry  and  professions  who  have  been 
drafted  in  recent  months  will  have  to 
serve  as  privates  and  noncoms  for  the 
duration  because  the  political  appointees 
are  "in'*  and  officer  quotas  are  filled. 
That  item  accounts  for  a  lot  of  bungling 
at  both  War  and  Navy  Departments.' — 
From  Pathfinder,  April  17,  1944. 


'We  who  were  stopped  on  the  Rhine  by 
.  .  .  an  Armistice  (a  negotiated  peace)  in 
1918,  know  that  the  Armistice  was  the  first 
step  away  from  lasting  peace.  It  was  dic- 
tated by  civilian  and  not  military  command. 
The  question  of  victory  is  not  a  political 
issue,  it  must  be  answered  by  military 
command.'  James  R.  Durfee,  Antiga,  Wise, 
American  Legion,  July  2,  1944. 


More  than  90  percent  of  the  Army's 
paper  requirements  during  the  past  year 
were  met  by  'coarse'  grades  made  largely 
of  waste  paper. 


'Free  enterprise  spent  $2,130,000,000  on 
advertising  in  1943.  What  about  the  paper 
shortage?  Don't  be  silly,  let  the  next  gen- 
eration worry  about  it. 
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From  the  Camera* s  Eyeview 

The  Achilles'  Heel  of  Technology 
The  Weakest  Line  Is  The  Strongest 

Achilles  was  an  ancient  Greek  hero  whose  exploits  in  war  were  written  up  by 
Homer,  about  900  B.C.  He  was  reputed  to  be  physically  invulnerable  except  in  one 
place.  According  to  the  story,  his  mother  had  dipped  him,  while  an  infant,  into 
the  River  Styx.  This  immersion  rendered  him  invulnerable  except  in  the  heel  by 
which  she  had  held  him.  After  many  adventures,  Achilles  was  killed,  at  last,  by  a 
wound  in  the  right  heel. 

This  story  is  a  part  of  elegant  literature,  a  myth.  But  it  has  a  point  worth  con- 
sidering. There  is  a  similarity  of  a  sort  between  the  invulnerability  and  weakness  of 
Achilles  and  the  invulnerability  and  weakness  of  modern  technology  in  America.  In 
most  respects,  technology  seems  'invulnerable'  but  it  is  utterly  dependent  upon  a 
slender  thread  of  precise  adjustment  and  control.     Technology  is  tenuous. 

Electric  power  comes  in  over  a  thin  wire.  Shut  off  that  flow  and  you  convert  the 
finest  industrial  plant  in  the  country  into  a  pile  of  junk,  fit  only  as  a  nesting  place 
for  birds  and  rats.  Stop  the  flow  of  power  to  our  big  cities  and  they  become  smolder- 
ing morgues  for  millions  of  people  in  a  few  days.  Drop  a  few  dozen  blockbuster  bombs 
in  the  railroad  yards  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  a  few  other  points  and  you  disrupt 
a  Continental  transportation  system.  Manufacture,  transportation,  communication 
and  agriculture  are  basic  in  America's  technological  structure.  Unless  they  function 
smoothly,  social  welfare  and  public  health  decline  toward  zero  and  education  is  a 
useless  pretense.     First  things  always  come  first. 

The  greater  technology  becomes  under  the  Price  System,  the  easier  it  is  to  destroy. 
This  paradox  is  a  result  of  the  clumsy  interweaving  of  some  physical  laws  with  the 
Price  System  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  exclusion  of  many  more  important  ones 
because  their  adoption  would  invalidate  the  entire  status  quo. 

What  Color  Is  A  Chameleon? 

Industrially,  technology  is  the  application  of  physical  laws  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Socially,  it  is  the  adaptation  of  the  social  structure 
to  the  verities  of  the  physical  world  in  which  we  live,  and  obedience  thereto. 
The  Price  System  is  the  devious,  opportunistic  methods  of  the  institutions  of  business, 
finance  and  politics,  while  its  social  structure  is  the  reflection  of  a  hodge-podge  in- 
dustrial system  that  grew  up  out  of  mercenary  instincts  developed  to  a  pathological 
degree  by  long  ages  of  scarcity.  Technology  and  the  Price  System  are  incompatible 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Here  is  the  focal  point  of  social  instability  in  the  Price 
System  and  the  source  of  technology's  weakness  today. 

The  average  American  is  interested  mainly  in  how  much  he  can  chisel  out  of 
society  and  how  little  he  can  get  away  with  giving  back  in  return.  There  is  scarcely 
any  social  morale  in  this  land,  except  in  the  Armed  Forces,  which  is  not  interpreted 
in  terms  of  personal  gain.  Our  mixed-up  culture  of  technology  and  chiseling  Price 
System  methods  has  reached  a  point  of  development  wherein  its  operation  and  safety 
is  dependent  upon  an  ever-increasing  number  of  physical  factors.  As  social  instability 
grows  and  social  morale  sinks  lower,  technology  becomes  ever  more  tenuous. 

The  Achilles'  heel  of  technology  is  social  violence.  It  must  be  strictly  tabooed. 
Should  internal  strife  occur,  it  will  result  in  a  major  social  catastrophe.  There  must 
be  no  reduction  of  America's  great  technology.  Any  party  or  group  advocating  social 
violence  as  a  solution  of  America's  problems  is  guilty  of  Continental  treason.  Amidst 
all  the  organized  confusion  in  America  today  there  is  only  one  program  that  will  make 
social  violence  unprofitable  for  any  party  or  group;  that  will  provide  individual  security 
through  collective  security;  that  will  heighten  social  morale  through  a  common  objec- 
tive; that  will  thus  free  technology  from  its  tenuousness  and  guarantee  the  greater 
future  of  America.  That  program  is  TECHNOCRACY'S  VICTORY  PROGRAM  OF 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  OF  MEN,  MACHINES,  MATERIEL  AND  MONEY,  WITH 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND  PROFITS  TO  NONE. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  General  Motors  Corporation 
This  14  spindle  vertical  machine  designed  for  chambering  barrels  on  20  mm  anti-aircraft  guns  replaces 
10  screw  machines  formerly  used.  It  reduces  machining  time  from  one  and  one-quarter  hours  to  four 
minutes.  A  great  deal  of  training,  knowledge  of  physical  laws  and  industrial  processes  has  gone  into  the 
design  of  this  assembly.  It  displaces  the  skill  of  10  operators  and  produces  19  times  as  much  finished 
work.      It  is   a   complex,   efficient   machine,   yet   it   is  easy  to  operate.     This  is  our  first  paradox. 


Photo:   Courtesy    Monsanto   Chemical    Company 

you  got  the  idea  in  the  first  picture  you  will   be  able  to  see  how  it  is  carried  further  here.      This  is  the 

[>ntrol  room  in  the  dehydrogenation   unit  at  the  Texas   City,    Texas   styrene    plant.     Styrene    is   one    of    the 

iw  materials   essential    to   making    Buna-S   synthetic    rubber.     On  this  panel  remote  from  the  actual  opera- 

»ns,  the  most  minute  variations  in  the  flow  line  are   recorded  and  adjustments  made.    Complex   skills  are 

duced  to  a  matter  of  automatic   recording  and   simple  adjustment,  by  precise  control. 


Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 
Here  the  technological  process  of  reducing  labor  and  skill  to  simple  operations  is  carried  to  its  ultimate 
development.  This  is  a  battery  of  photoelectrie-thyraton  bean  sorting  machines  in  action.  No  human 
attention  is  required  except  for  maintenance.  The  process  is  fully  automatic.  The  beans  pass  betore 
electric  eyes.  The  white  beans  get  by  but  the  discolored  ones  are  flicked  into  a  reiect  chute  by  metal 
fingers.     A  fine  watch  is  a  very  intricate  mechanism  but  even  a  moron  can  wind  it  up. 
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Official   U.   S.    Navy   Photograph 

An  interior  view  of  the  radio  and  pilot  compartment  in  a  PBM  Mariner,  Navy  patrol  bomber.  Note  the 
maze  of  dials  and  instruments.  Most  of  the  technology  and  skill  represented  here  was  almost  totally 
unknown  40  years  ago.  It  is  a  product  of  the  Power  Age  and  requires  training,  knowledge  and  precise 
control.  The  whole  setup  is  highly  developed,  complex  and  tenuous.  Yes,  tenuous  is  the  word,  for  its 
stability    depends    upon    exact    adjustment    ot    coordinated  factors.     Any  moron  can  ruin  a  fine  watch. 


Official  Photo  U.  S.  Air  Forces 
See  what  we  mean?  Intricate  highly  developed  technology  is  easy  to  destroy.  Here,  Nazi  flak  has 
reached  a  Martin  B-26  Marauder  of  the  U.  S.  Army's  8th  Air  Force.  The  formation  is  somewhere  over 
France.  Flame  billowed  out  from  a  direct  hit  and  neatly  enveloped  one  of  the  other  planes.  The  bomber 
_.  was  destroyed  and  crashed  while  burning.  All  that  fine  machinery,  technology,  skill  and  personnel  ruined 
in  an  instant.      Mechanisms  of  the  Power  Age  need  constant  and  precise  control. 


Signal  Corps  Photo 
Notice  the  background  painted  out  of  this  picture  for  military  reasons.  The  most  important  part  remains. 
Here  is  a  72  ton  locomotive  being  unloaded  by  a  floating  crane,  at  Casablanca,  French  Morocco.  It  would 
be  easier  to  destroy  the  locomotive  than  the  crane.  It  is  a  far  more  complex  mechanism.  So  also  is  our 
social  system  today  far  more  complex  than  that  of  40  years  ago.  Get  the  idea?  Our  social  system,  too, 
requires    precise    control    for   stability.      The    Price    System  promotes  instability. 
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I    Here  is  a  rugged  little  giant.      It  is  engineered  to  the  l««f  ^; i  /h°t0:  Courtesy  Towmotor  Corporator 

production  fme  is  consumed  in  handling oPerat  ons  n  ?l£tt\Hfm  ^l  -°  sixty"tive  Percen*  <*  <" 
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Official  Photo  U.  S.  Air  Forces 
This  is  one  of  Uncle's  latest  air  fighters,  the  P-51,  Mustang.  It  is  rated  at  over  400  miles  per  hour  in 
level  flight  with  a  ceiling  of  about  40,000  feet  and  a  tactical  radius  of  600  miles.  The  cockpit  enclosure 
is  of  the  'teardrop'  design  with  360  degrees  of  visibility.  The  entire  top  can  be  rolled  back  at  night, 
eliminating  reflections  from  the  instrument  panel.  Its  high  ceiling  shows  it  to  be  turbosupercharged.  The 
Mustang  approaches  the  probable  speed  limit  of  propeller  driven  planes. 
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Photo:  Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 
Here  is  the  assembly  line  at  the  Fort  Wayne  turbosupercharger  plant.  An  airplane  engine  must  have 
oxygen  in  order  to  operate.  The  turbosupercharger  scoops  in  and  compresses  the  rarefied  air  of  high 
altitudes.  Operation  is  both  directly  from  the  crankshaft  by  a  system  of  gears  and  by  using  the  hot 
exhaust  gases  of  the  engine.  The  turbosupercharger  provides  near-sea-level  air  pressure  to  the  motor, 
making  high  altitude  performance   possible.      Here   it  is  again:  control,  stability,  tenuousness. 
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U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photo 
Here  are  some  wrecked  Jap  power  installations  on  Kwajalein  Atoll  after  the  7th  Infantry  Division  U.  S. 
\rmy  took  over  on  January  31,  1944.  The  tenuous  line  has  snapped  under  the  impact  of  a  superior 
-echnology  bent  on  destruction.  In  these  pictures  some  paradoxes  of  technology  are  illustrated.  What 
applies  to  one,  or  a  series  of  advanced  technological  mechanisms,  applies  equally  to  a  social  system  that 
las  become  dependent  upon  technology  and   the   conversion  of  extraneous  energy  for  power  to  operate. 


Photo:  Courtesy  West  Coast  Lumbermens  Association 
This  is  the  forest  primeval.'  Virgin  timberland  in  Oregon.  In  this  raw  physical  environment  it  is  hard 
to  survive  and  prosper  by  human  toil  and  hand  tools  alone.  Under  Price  System  operations  social  stability 
is  extremely  tenuous  and  easy  to  wreck.  Destroy  America's  technology  and  the  few  survivors  go  back  to 
nature's  first  principles.  A  technological  society  is  easy  to  control  by  technological  methods.  Social 
stability  comes  from  collective  social  interest.     Social  violence  is  TABOO  in  the  Power  Age. 


Canada:   David  or  Goliath? 

'3  Years,  3  Months,  3  Weeks  and  3  Days' 
by  R.  F.  Novalis 
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Go  North,  Young  Man 

How  can  a  country  like  Canada 
with  only  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
the  world's  population  produce  95 
percent  of  the  United  Nations'  supply 
of  nickel,  75  percent  of  its  asbestos, 
20  percent  of  the  zinc  and  mercury, 
15  percent  of  the  lead,  and  12% 
percent  of  the  copper,  to  say  nothing 
of  33  to  40  percent  of  the  aluminum? 

Canada  can  do  this  because  of  her 
high  use  of  technology  and  energy 
in  an  area  rich  in  resources.  As 
Modern  Industry  magazine  recently 
stated:  'Canada  has  developed  her 
own  know-how,  her  own  technology.' 

Back  in  1939  Canada's  central  elec- 
tric stations  had  7%  million  horse- 
power of  turbines;  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  Canada's  hydro-electric 
power  capacity  was  10  million  horse- 
power. This  2,500,000  added  horse- 
power, plus  52,000  new  machine  tools 
are  what  have  enabled  Canadians  to 
produce  more  minerals,  munitions 
and  machines  in  order  to  aid  in  de- 
feating world  fascism.  Last  year's  all- 
time  high  output  of  electric  power  by 
Canadian  stations  was  40,377,000,000 
kilowatt-hours,  world's  second  largest 
electricity  production.  The  largest 
was  in  the  U.S.A.,  totalling  over  220,- 
000,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

A  generally  overlooked  result,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  is  that  many  of  these  new 


production  plants  and  facilities  are 
going  to  be  available  for  the  use  of 
North  Americans  after  the  war.  For 
instance,  there's — 

1.  The  Shipshaw  waterpower 
dam,  with  an  installed'  ca- 
pacity of  1,025,000  hp.  and  a 
potential  capacity  of  2,040,- 
000  hp. 

2.  The  Canol  oil  pipeline,  com- 
pleted this  April. 

3.  The  Alaskan  highway,  con- 
necting the  U.  S.  with  Alaska 
through  Canada,  made  avail- 
able for  travel  in  November, 
1942. 

4.  The  10  new  Crown  com- 
panies owned  and  operated 
by  the  Canadian  government, 
one  of  which,,  for  instance,  is 
Research  Enterprises  Ltd.  Its 
6,500  employees  make  optical 
instruments,  a  commodity 
never  before  produced  in 
Canada,  in  a  brand  new  plant 
(near  Toronto)  covering 
three-quarters  of  a  million 
square  feet  of  factory  floor 
space.  Besides  its  exclusively 
military  products,  it  makes 
binoculars,  clinometers,  tele- 
scopes and  cathode-ray  tubes, 
all  peacetime  technological 
equipment. 

5.  Then  there  are  the  new  rub- 
ber plants,  but  more  of  that 
later. 
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In  war  materiel,  Canada's  delivery 
of  the  'goods'  has  made  her  fourth 
largest  producer  among  the  United 
Nations.  Hitler  has  called  Canada 
the  'richest  prize  of  the  British  em- 
pire.' If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  cut  short  their  infiltration  into 
Greenland  a  year  or  so  ago,  some  of 
his  Nazi  airmen  could  have  hopped 
from  there  to  the  northern  part  of 
this  Continent. 

Made  In  Canada 

A  sample  of  the  usefulness  in  this 
war  of  Canadian-made  munitions*  and 
equipment  were  the  20,000  army 
trucks,  armored  carriers  and  ambu- 
lances employed  in  the  Libyan  desert 
to  help  route  Rommel.  Canadian 
ordnance  plants  turn  out  350,000  ar- 
tillery shells  every  month,  plus  25 
million  rounds  of  small-arms  ammu- 
nition. More  figures  are  available 
and  could  be  quoted  at  length  if  that 
alone  were  the  measure  of  Canada's 
new  productivity  and  future. 

The  war's  pressure  has  increased 
Canada's  basic  steel  mill  capacity 
from  2,300,000  tons  per  year  to 
3,453,000  tons  annually  between  De- 
cember, 1939  and  July,  1943.  Actual 
output  of  steel  ingots  rose  from 
1,383,000  tons  in  the  year  1939  to 
3,000,000  tons  last  year.  A  new  con- 
tinuous strip-steel  mill  is  being 
planned  by  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  which  operates  nearly 


*  Canada's  industrial  productivity  is  so 
great  that  70  percent  of  her  war  materiel 
is  transferred  to  other  Dominions,  to  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  the  U.  S. 


a  third  of  the  total  national  capacity 
already.  Construction  of  the  300,000 
ton  mill  may  be  started  before  the 
war  ends. 

For  what  purpose  was  the  million 
horsepower  Shipshaw  hydro-electric 
dam  built?  Chiefly  to  supply  the 
extraneous  energy  (in  the  form  of 
electric  power)  required  by  the 
world's  largest  aluminum  plant,  at 
Arvida,  Quebec,  also  new.  The  lat- 
ter's  capacity  is  one  billion  pounds 
a  year.  Canada  also  has  her  own 
magnesium  plant. 

Last  January  Canada's  first  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant,  owned  by  the 
government's  Polymer  Corporation, 
was  put  into  operation.  Its  rated 
capacity,  38,000  long  tons  a  year 
from  butadiene,  is  greater  than  Can- 
ada's normal  peacetime  imports  of 
natural  rubber  from  British  and 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  And  if  you 
haven't  already  lost  the  cherished  illu- 
sion that  Canada  is  the  'land  of  ice 
and  snow,'  know  that  Canada  is  now 
growing  rubber  too.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  gets  an  average  of 
5,100  pounds  of  crude  rubber  from 
each  acre  of  kok-saghyz  (Russian 
dandelion)  planted  in  the  'eight  ex- 
perimental  stations   across   Canada.' 

Technology  Is  Thicker  Than  Water 

Are  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  more 
interdependent  now  than  ever  before? 
We  still  have  not  equalized  our  ex- 
change dollars  nor  abolished  tariffs 
wholly.  Industrially  that  boundary 
line  has  been  violated  and  ignored 
during  this  war  period  more  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history  in  spite  of  all 
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the  legal  and  traditional  interferences 
of  business  and  politics.  Last  year 
Canada  produced  125,000  tons  of 
nickel,  an  all-time  high.  In  1942 
alone,  our  mutual  interference-line 
was  brushed  aside  by  1,100,000  tons 
of  aluminum,  nickel,  copper,  lead  and 
zinc,  and  last  year's  deliveries  south- 
ward increased  about  a  fifth. 

Canadian  railroads  already  run  on 
tracks  in  eight  of  our  States.  We 
supplied  Canada  with  2  million  tons 
of  steel  last  year  to  be  added  to  her 
own  3  million  ton  output  in  making 
munitions.  Every  year  Canada  sup- 
plies some  of  our  northern  States  with 
over  2  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  sur- 
plus hydro-electricity.  And  we  get  75 
percent  of  our  newsprint  from  Cana- 
dian forests.  All  these  and  more  com- 
parisons represent  the  technological 
ties — of  highways,  railroad  tracks, 
pipe  lines,  high-tension  power  lines 
— between  the  'world's  two  outstand- 
ing national  entities  in  .  .  .  techno- 
logical production.' 

Even  our  Price  Systems  are  inter- 
woven. Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
capital  in  Canadian  business  is  in- 
vested by  U.  S.  citizens,  and  Cana- 
dians have  a  billion  dollars  of  their 
own  in  U.  S.  businesses.  There  are 
1,900  factories  in  Canada,  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  two  billion  dol- 
lars, which  are  branches  of  U.  S. 
firms.  One  U.  S.  life  insurance  com- 
pany (Metropolitan)  has  more  life 
insurance  business  in  Canada  than 
any  Canadian  underwriter.  Anything 
affecting  the  Canadian  flow  of  pur- 
chasing power  and  investment  like- 
wise affects  U.  S.  business.  That  is 
because  our  two  technologies  are  so 


nearly  alike  and  so  interconnected. 
Are  Canada's  technological  trends 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States? 
Take  a  single  branch  of  one  sequence, 
transportation,  and  note  the  long- 
term  effect  of  efficiency  in  Canada's 
electric  railways  alone: 

1939  1941 

Passen  £crs 
carried 792,700,000      795,170,000 

Freight 
carried 2,873,000  tons  3,265,500  tons 

But  total  main 
track  oper- 
ated was 
down   from..     2,071  miles  to  1,519 miles 

And  employees 
from  18,340      to      14,800 

For  more  complete  data  on  U.  S.- 
Canadian trend  comparisons  see  the 
May,  1940,  issue  of  The  Technocrat 
Magazine. 

Have  the  U.  S.  school  textbooks 
and  newspapers  educated  us  about 
Canada  or  the  Canadians?  One  of 
those  Gallup  polls  recently  found  that 
only  8  percent  of  the  U.  S.  citizens 
interviewed  could  name  Canada's 
population  within  a  million,  a  fifth 
of  them  stating  it  was  over  50  million, 
and  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
interviewees  had  the  strange  idea  that 
Canada  pays  taxes  to  England. 

It  is  still  a  surprise  to  many  people 
south  of  the  'line'  to  know  that  all  of 
Canada's  population  is  actually  less 
than  that  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Or  that  'Since  1927  there  has  been 
complete  independence  among  the 
British  self-governing  dominions  .  .  . 
(due  to)  the  Statute  of  Westminster.' 
(Nation  s  Business,  special  Canadian 
issue,  May,  1941)  Or,  that  to  enter 
Canada  from  one  of  our  largest  cities 
(Detroit)   you  go  south. 
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Then  there  was  that  dispatch  from 
a  Chicago  newspaper  correspondent 
in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  dated  Novem- 
ber 16,  1942,  headed  'JOIN  U.S.? 
NOT  A  BAD  IDEA,  SAY  MANY  IN 
CANADA.'  In  it  was  one  paragraph 
which  read:  'And  how  does  another 
ordinary  fellow  feel?  Here's  a  train 
conductor:  "I'm  a  Canadian  born 
and  bred,"  he  said,  and  he  had  on 
seven  5-year  service  bars.  "But  that 
little  imaginary  boundary  line  down 
there  has  been  a  pain  in  the  neck  to 
me  all  my  life."  : 

The  officer  chosen  this  May  among 
all  United  Nations  leaders  to  be  ad- 
ministrator of  the  European  liber- 
ated-territories  is  an  engineer-general 
of  the  Canadian  Army,  Lt.  Gen.  A.  E. 
Grassett,  Canadian-born  member  of 
the  royal  engineers. 

Defense  Is  Continental 

This  March  Canada's  relations  with 
the  third  largest  nation  on  this  Con- 
tinent, Mexico,  had  reached  such   a 
degree  that  Prime  Minister  Macken 
zie  King  announced  that  an  ambas 
sador  had  been  appointed  to  represen 
Canada  at  Mexico  City  for  the  firs 
time,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  F.  A 
Turgeon.    And  the  Mexican  govern 
ment  decided  it  was  time  to  recipro 
cate,    sending    Dr.    Francisco    Del   y 
Caneto    as    ambassador    to    Ottawa. 
Why  not?    You  can  board  a  Cana- 
dian train  in  Canada  and  with  one 
change   (in  Chicago)    step  aboard  a 
Mexican-bound  train. 

All  these  are  but  evidehces  of  a 
trend  culminating  in  a  single,  unified 


Continent.  Howard  Scott  said  in  No- 
vember, 1940,  a  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  that: 

'The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  better  realize  that  we 
have  a  Continent  to  defend,  not 
merely  a  country.  ...  In  order  to 
defend  adequately  the  Canadian 
territory,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  undertake  a  gigantic  program 
of  highway  construction  in  Can- 
ada ...  in  order  to  provide  .  .  . 
access  to  our  bases  in  Alaska 
and  Labrador.' 

Technocracy  Inc.  had  been  banned 
as  an  organization  in  Canada  on 
June  21,  1940,  but  Technocracy  in 
the  U.  S.  that  year  prepared  and 
published  maps,  showing  the  location 
of  a  defense  base  needed  in  Hamilton 
Inlet,  Labrador,  as  well  as  a  highway 
to  Alaska  through  Canada.  During 
the  following  year  all  other  organiza- 
tions, including  the  press  and  polit- 
ical parties  and  those  'committees,' 
debated  and  threw  opinions  back  and 
forth  across  the  country  as  to  whether 
we  could  be  attacked,  needed  defense 
or  not,  and  why  we  shouldn't  do 
anything.  In  the  meantime  Technoc- 
racy was  quietly  investigating  the 
facts,  publicly  proposing  and  describ- 
ing definite  measures  for  Continental 
protection,  only  two  of  which  are 
here  mentioned. 

On  October  15,  1943,  Prime  Min- 
ister King  himself  announced  that 
Technocracy  Inc.  was  once  more  legal 
in  Canada.  In  the  intervening  3 
years,  3  months,  3  weeks  and  3  days 
these  two  and  many  other  proposals 
originated  by  Technocracy  had  been 
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found  vital  and  were  carried  out. 
Whether  by  their  efforts  or  not,  to 
Technocrats  the  net  results  toward 
Continental  safety  were  and  are  the 
important  factors.  However,  the 
overall  prime  proposal  of  Technoc- 
racy then  and  now,  Total  Conscrip- 
tion, has  yet  to  be  adopted  in  order 
to  insure  that  we  will  win  the  peace 
for  America. 

When  Howard  Scott's  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  November,  1940,  issue 
of  Technocracy  magazine,  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it  by  the  press  or  the 
public,  busily  engaged  in  argumenta- 
tion while  the  German  and  Japs,  as 
Technocracy  warned,  were  preparing 
to  attack. 

AS    REGARDS    DEFENSE 

PROBLEMS,     THE     NORTH 

AMERICAN  CONTINENT  IS  A 

UNIT. 


These  are  the  exact  words  in  which 
one  of  our  most  popular  Price  Sys- 
tem weekly  magazines,  in  its  Decem- 
ber 25,  1943,  editorial  page,  finally 
comes  around  to  locking  the  barn 
door  more  than  24  months  after  that 
December  7 — the  day  we  found  the 
horse  was  gone. 

What  were  you  reading  back  in 
November,  1940?  What  are  you 
reading  now,  aside  from  this  par- 
ticular issue  of  this  magazine?  Do 
you  know  where  you're  going,  where 
your  Continent  is  going? 


In  the  next  issue  this  series  will  be 
completed  with  some  interesting  in- 
formation about  the  countries  around 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Technate's 
tropics. 


Social  Ceiling  Zero 


Monsigneur   Mossoni   at  Ste.   Hyacinthe, 
Quebec,  Canada,  in  1937  stated: 

The    politicians    can     talk     of    the 
greatness    and    prosperity    under   such 
and  such  form  of  government.    What 
we  want,  and  what  we  shall  work  to 
attain    by   all   our   means,   is    a   State 
completely    Catholic,    because    such    a 
State  can  only  present  the  ideal  human 
progress,  and  because  a  Catholic  peo- 
ple has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  or- 
ganize   itself    socially    and    politically 
according   to   the   tenets   of   its    faith. 
As  reported  by  Senator  T.  D.  Bouchard 
(Liberal,   Quebec)    in    his    charge    in    the 
Canadian  Senate,  June  21,  1944,  and  pub- 
lished   in    the    Vancouver   Sun,   Thursday, 
June  22,  1944. 


or  indirectly,  with  the  Axis.  The  FBI  has 
its  finger  on  those. 

'The  dangerous  American  fascist  is  the 
man  who  wants  to  do  in  the  United  States 
in  an  American  way  what  Hitler  did  in 
Germany  in  a  Prussian  way. 

'The  American  fascist  would  prefer  not 
to  use  violence.  His  method  is  to  poison 
the  channels  of  public  information.' — 
Vice-President  Henry  A.  Wallace  in 
Democracy  Reborn. 


'The  really  dangerous  American  fascists 
are  not  those  who  are  hooked  up,  directly 


University  of  Denver  researchers  who  re- 
cently quizzed  citizens  about  the  United 
States   Bill   of   Rights   repored   that: 

(1)  23%  had  never  heard  of  it.  (2) 
39%  could  not  identify  it.  (3)  15%  gave 
hazy  or  wrong  definitions.  (4)  23%  were 
reasonably  acquainted  with  the  first  ten 
amendments. — As  reported  in  Time,  May 
22,  1944. 
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Planning  With  Bathos 

by  Herb  Graffis 

Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  Chicago  Daily  Times,  May  29,  1944 


An  example  of  talking  and  thinking 
without,  fully  considering  the  facts 
was  presented  in  Congress  recently 
when  a  million  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purchasing  and  train- 
ing of  Seeing  Eye  dogs  for  blinded 
veterans. 

Certainly  everybody  wants  to  do 
everything  possible  for  blind  vet- 
erans and  civilians.  And  it  is  certain, 
too,  that  the  tragic  triumph  of  the 
blind  person  and  the  Seeing  Eye  dog 
is  something  that  reaches  right  down 
into  your  heart. 

Nevertheless,  the  emotional  factor, 
to  put  honest  emotion  on  a  practical 
basis,  has  to  take  into  account  a  few 
fundamental  facts  which  Congress 
apparently  skipped. 

In  the  first  place  there  have  been  to 
recent  date  73  Americans  blinded  in 
the  war.  Of  these  about  10  percent, 
according  to  competent  authorities, 
will  be  able  to  make  use  of  Seeing 
Eye  dogs.  The  cost  of  buying  and 
training  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  is  approxi- 
mately $1,000.  The  dog's  life  in  See- 
ing Eye  service  is  seven  years.  The 
life  expectancy  of  the  blinded  veteran 
is  about  30  years.  So,  say  that  a 
blinded  veteran  could  use  five  Seeing 
Eye  dogs  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  the  appropriation  per  in- 
dividual would  be  $5,000. 

Medical  authorities  estimate  that 
even  with  heavy  casualties  still  to 
come  the  number  of  blinded  veterans 


will  be  around  250.  High  explosives 
in  this  war  kill  rather  than  blind 
when  they  land  nearby.  The  same  10 
percent  of  sightless  veterans  will  be 
able  to  make  use  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs. 
That  means  25  Seeing  Eye  dogs  with 
five  replacements  per  owner  will  be 
required.  The  figuring  winds  up  with 
$125,000  being  the  closest  possible 
estimate  of  the  amount  required  in  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog  appropriation  for 
veterans. 

Yet  one  congressman  got  up  and 
said  the  million  dollar  appropriation 
isn't  enough.  Emotionally  the  fellow 
is  O.K.  but  the  great  trouble  with  a 
lot  of  this  business  involving  plan- 
ning for  veterans  is  that  it  is  stam- 
peded by  fellows  who  are  tempera- 
mentally as  stable  as  the  boys  in  the 
old  time  saloon  backroom  who  used 
to  sob  in  loud  anguish  when  the  sing- 
ing waiter  gurgled  a  mammy  song. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  that  legislators 
of  such  dispositions  are  qualified  to 
direct  use  of  a  million  dollars  so  it 
would  be  most  effective  for  blinded 
veterans. 

Having  stumbled  over  dogs  around 
my  house  ever  since  I  can  remember 
I  sure  am  for  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  propo- 
sition for  veterans.  But,  plus  a  lot 
more  evidence  of  realistic  use  of  a 
million  dollars  or  any  much  larger 
amount  of  money  in  reclaiming  a 
good  part  of  the  future  for  blinded 
and  otherwise  incapacitated  veterans. 
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/  Test  Flew  the  Flying  Wing 

by  Clyde  Pangborn 

Condensed  and  Reprinted  by  Permission  of  Flying  Aces  Magazine,  June,  1944 


A  famous  pilot  tells  how  the  revo- 
lutionary craft  flies  and  spec- 
ulates on  what  it  can  mean  in 
the  postwar  aviation  picture. 


In  my  opinion — and  that  is  from 
the  pilot's  point  of  view — the  most 
practical  and  already  proven  means 
for  substantial  improvement  of  the 
airplane  both  in  economy  and  safety 
is  through  the  greater  development 
of  the  flying  wing  or  lifting  fuselage 
type  of  design. 

The  extensive  official  flight  tests 
and  operations  which  I  have  con- 
ducted with  Vincent  Burnelli's  de- 
sign here  and  abroad  have  convinced 
me  of  this. 

For  the  excellent  flying  qualities 
of  this  multi-engined  design  are  based 
on  details  and  structures  which,  in 
the  flyer's  eyes,  are  of  first  impor- 
tance. 

The  propellers,  you  will  note, 
operate  close  together  with  no  body 
between,  strikingly  different  from 
a  conventional  manner.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  quality,  though  obvious 
for  flying  with  one  engine  stopped, 
is  immediately  noticeable  in  the 
more  efficient  control  qualities  of 
the  plane;  for  the  corrective  use  of 
the  controls  to  overcome  the  offset 
propeller  thrust  augmented  by  the 
drag  of  the  stopped  propeller  is  prac- 
tically nil,  and  right  or  left  turns  are 
easily  made. 


This  factor  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  requirements  that  a 
twin-motored  plane  must  be  licensed 
according  to  its  ceiling  and  payload 
capacity,  when  operated  with  but  one 
of  its  motors  and  under  satisfactory 
control  characteristics.  For,  after  all, 
practical  flight  on  one  motor,  with 
safety,  is  one  of  the  prime  purposes 
of  multi-engined  design. 

The  broad  airfoil  of  the  flying  wing 
is  surrounded  by  all  of  the  major 
load-carrying  structure.  .  .  .  The  wing 
beams  are  across  the  ceiling.  The 
landing  gear  structure  is  at  the  sides, 
unlike  the  long  tubular-fuselage  con- 
struction of  the  conventional  air 
transport,  which  is  mainly  a  stream- 
lined housing  for  the  cabin  section. 
The  main  load-carrying  elements  do 
not  contribute  to  strength  in  a  con- 
ventional job.  .  .  . 

The  landing  gear  and  tail  wheel  of 
the  design  contribute  no  direct  shock 
to  the  lighter  outboard  wings  or  tail 
structure;  the  strains  of  landing  and 
taxiing  are  directly  applied  to  the 
deep-sectioned  body  and  not  on  the 
more  delicate  wings  and  tail  elements, 
as  is  done  in  the  more  conventional 
design. 

That  the  body  actually  lifts  a  large 
percentage  of  the  gross  weight,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  N.A.C.A.  for  design 
purpose,  lessens  the  required  area  of 
the  wings  and  relieves  them  of  load, 
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with  substantial  relief  of  bending 
stresses  throughout.  The  peak  of  the 
lift  forces  is  in  the  center  of  the  air- 
plane, instead  of  being  reduced  in 
this  critical  load  section  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  non-lifting  body  element. 

The  body  of  the  Burnelli  UB-14 
model  supports  3400  pounds,  or 
twenty-five  percent,  which  is  equal  to 
the  body  structure  plus  the  engine 
weight.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
craft  rides  easily  through  rough  air, 
maneuvers  with  less  shock  and  land- 
ing strain  throughout,  and  that  such 
compactness  of  weight  provides  bet- 
ter stability  and  control  qualities  in 
operation.  .  .  . 

A  notable  quality  of  the  design  in 
the  matter  of  safety  is  the  fact  that 
in  operation  over  water,  the  wide 
body,  which  is  water-tight,  will  serve 
as  a  boat  bottom  and  float  indefi- 
nitely. The  body  provides  adequate 
buoyancy  and  has  the  stability  re- 
quired to  serve  as  a  life  raft.  The 
wings  themselves  easily  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  quick  release,  to  achieve 
this  purpose  entirely.  And,  since  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  land 
plane  is  of  higher  performance  and 
economy  than  the  more  cumbersome 
flying  boat,  which  depends  on  side 
floats  for  marine  stability,  an  air- 
craft with  the  qualities  of  both  is 
certainly  superior. 

With  so  much  to  be  said  on  the 
credit  side  for  the  all-wing  type  of 
airplane,  the  question  must  be  raised 
as  to  why  it  has  not  been  put  into 
use.  The  answer  must  lie  in  the  re- 
sistance to  change  from  the  conven- 
tional designs  to  which  everyone  is 
accustomed. 


Many  analogies  can  be  pointed  out. 
The  use  of  brakes  for  stopping,  the 
tail  wheel,  hydraulic  shock  absorbers, 
controllable-pitch  propellers,  the  can- 
tilever monoplane,  the  wing  flap,  all- 
metal  construction  and  other  concep- 
tions had  been  put  into  use  and 
proved  many  years  before  they  were 
generally  accepted  and  incorporated 
concretely  into  the  airplane. 

But  the  flying  wing,  in  practica- 
bility, flyability  and  usefulness  is 
worth  as  much  and  more  than  these, 
once  it  is  finally  accepted  as  part  of 
the  aviation  picture. 

One  of  the  fields  almost  immedi- 
ately open  to  this  type  of  plane  is 
that  of  air  freight.  In  postwar  recon- 
struction, the  ability  to  get  materials 
to  where  they  are  needed — with  econ- 
omy and  expedition — will  be  one  of 
the  most  vital  necessities.  Air  freight 
is  the  ideal  medium.  And  new  equip- 
ment to  sustain  the  construction  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  during 
its  conversion  period  and  after  will 
need  freight  carriers  larger  than  those 
that  will  be  left  over  from  the  war. 
The  volume  and  weight  carried  by  air 
must  be  comparable  at  least  to  that 
carried  by  a  long  distance  truck. 

As  a  pilot,  it  is  logical  for  me  to 
regard  as  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance the  fate  of  the  military  pilots 
after  this  war.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I'm  blowing  a  horn  so  loudly 
for  air  freight  after  the  war — and  for 
the  flying  wing  which  seems  so  ideally 
suited  to  freight  carrying  and  so 
suited  to  what  a  pilot  wants  in  what 
he's  flying. 

I'm  going  to  reminisce  a  bit  about 
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what  happened  after  the  last  war. 
The  difficult  period  of  readjustment, 
with  thousands  of  trained  aviation 
personnel  demobilized,  was  to  some 
extent  counteracted  by  the  operations 
conducted  by  the  exhibition  stunt 
pilots  and  commercial  barnstormers 
which  a  lot  of  World  War  I  pilots 
became.  It  opened  an  earning  field 
for  aircraft  operators  and  a  market 
for  some  of  the  surplus  military 
equipment  which  kept  elements  of 
the  adolescent  industry  alive  and  ac- 
tive on  conversion  work  and  reas- 
sembly. .  .  . 

But  such  matters  as  barnstorming 
will  certainly  not  be  with  us  to  any 
extent  after  this  war,  now  that  avia- 
tion has  become  commonplace.  It  is 
an  economic  fact  that  aviation,  in 
dollar  volume,  far  exceeds  the  extent 
of  the  automotive  industry  during  its 
peak  years.  The  aircraft  industry  has 
now  reached  the  beginning  of  its 
maturity  and  is  far  beyond  the  novelty 
stage  it  once  held. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economics, 
judgment  concerning  the  competitive 
cost  of  air  freight  and  truck  freight 


can  be  approximated  from  the  fact 
that  operating  costs  of  air  freight 
would  be  four  times  as  much  per 
pound  or  per  hour  as  a  long-distance 
truck.  But  if  the  distance  travelled 
per  hour  is  six  times  greater,  the  cost 
per  ton  on  an  equivalent  load  basis 
is  less.  In  other  words,  the  greater 
the  distance,  the  less  the  cost.  And, 
since  air  freight  is  practical  for  long 
hauls,  it  is  much  cheaper  than  any 
other  method.  .  .  . 

Air  freight  is  bound  to  come.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  already  here. 
And  when  it  has  finally  grown  beyond 
the  initial  stages,  it  is  possible  that 
the  flying  wing  will  be  a  tremendous 
factor  in  its  development. 

For  this  flyable,  efficient,  safe  ship 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  to  be 
considered  in  the  development  of  air 
freight.  From  my  own  viewpoint  as 
a  pilot  it  is  one  of  the  best  ships  I 
have  ever  tested  and  flown. 

We  have  the  ships  and  the  men  to 
fly  them.  The  rest  is  up  to  the  future 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  future  of 
the  flying-wing  air  freight  carrier  is 
very,  very  near. 


What  Is  Freedom? 


"Long  after  Pearl  Harbor,  German  and 
Italian  radio  stations  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
poured  fascist  propaganda  into  the  ears 
of  foreign-born  Americans  in  their  own 
language,"  Charles  R.  Denny,  general 
counsel  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  told  the  Lea  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  is  investigating  FCC's  ac- 
tivities. 

'Denny  said  that  when  war  came  there 
were  200  radio  stations  in  this  country 
broadcasting  in  German  and  Italian.  These 


were  not  short-wave  stations,  he  pointed 
out,  but  standard  wave-length  stations 
which  could  be  received  on  the  ordinary 
parlor  radio.  Their  programs  were  readily 
available  to  the  12,000,000  foreign  born  in 
the  U.  S.'  From  P.M.  Magazine,  March 
22,  1944. 


The  human  race  is  capable  of  the  most 
extraordinary  loyalty  to  unrealities.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  no  professional  poli- 
ticians.'   The  late  Don  Marquis. 
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Primer  of  Technocracy 

by  Education  Division  8741-1 
WHAT  IS  TECHNOCRACY? 


Extraneous  energy,  that  is,  energy  derived  from  sources  outside  the 
human  body  such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind,  falling  water  and  the  power 
of  work  animals,  has  always  played  a  fundamental  role  in  the  progres- 
sion of  mankind  and  in  his  social  life.  Its  role  is  becoming  more 
important  every  year.  America  is  in  the  Power  Age  now.  The  impact 
of  energy  and  technology  has  torn  our  social  structure  loose  from  its 
ancient  mooring.  We  cannot  go  back  and  to  go  forward  requires 
designed  direction  along  scientific  lines.  This  series  of  articles  con- 
stitutes an  elementary  introduction  to  the  social  aspect  of  science,  the 
body  of  thought  called  Technocracy. 


Background 

'The  social  highway  of  history's 
yesterday  is  lined  with  the  grave- 
stones of  organizations,  movements 
and  human  ideas  that  have  lived  and 
died.  Hitherto  in  man's  social  history 
all  movements  which  might  have  led 
to  the  improvement  of  man's  well- 
being  have  been  predicated  upon  a 
moralistic,  philosophic  preconception 
that  by  expropriating  control  from 
the  dominant  exploiting  interests  and 
acquiring  their  methods  of  exploita- 
tion, the  products  of  any  scarcity 
economy  could  be  more  equitably 
distributed.  All  of  these  movements 
in  the  past  and  today  have  been 
based  upon  the  theory  either  that  all 
social  problems  could  be  solved  and 
that  all  social  conflicts  could  be  re- 
solved by  reducing  the  conflicting 
opinions  to  a  common  consensus,  or 
that  a  transfer  of  title  or  possession 
or  use  from  one  group  to  another 
would  work  a  social  miracle;  while 


in  other  social  movements  has  arisen 
the  fanaticism  that  only  one  hori- 
zontal stratification  of  the  social  struc- 
ture was  entitled  to  usher  in  the  pet 
Utopia  of  their  belief — their  economic 
salvation  of  the  human  race.'    From 

A-l  Technocracy  Magazine. 

These  organizations  and  move- 
ments of  the  past  and  present  were 
and  are  but  attempted  physical  pro- 
jections of  imaginary  things  which 
have  no  existence  anywhere  in  the 
external  environment.  They  pro- 
ceeded from  the  reflecting  brains  of 
great  thinkers  and  the  sympathetic 
hearts  of  great  humanitarians.  With 
due  credit  for  their  intentions,  never- 
theless their  ideas  were  naught  but 
personal  interpretations  of  abstract 
concepts,  arising  from  out  of  that 
illusory  dream  world  of  the  inner 
consciousness.  No  wonder  they 
passed  back  and  must  always  so  re- 
vert to  the  nothing  from  whence  they 
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came.  It  is  possible  to  project  a 
physical  thing  into  the  inner  world 
of  imagination  and  make  it  do  all 
sorts  of  funny  things  there.  One  can 
jump  over  the  moon  in  the  imagina- 
tion. But  it  is  not  possible  to  project 
a  purely  imaginary  thing  into  the 
physical  world  and  endow  it  with 
reality  because  it  didn't  exist  in  the 
first  place. 

The  world  about  us  comprising  our 
external  environment  is  a  world  of 
things  and  events,  of  uniformity  and 
physical  laws.  It  is  the  interacting 
relationships  between  this  world  and 
the  struggles  of  man  for  existence 
and  expression  that  constitutes  the 
nucleus  of  his  major  problems  on 
this  earth.  As  man  learns  more  and 
more  about  the  physical  world,  he 
becomes  better  able  to  adapt  himself 
to  it,  and  thus  survive  and  prosper 
in  it.  The  inner  world  of  conscious- 
ness is  too  often  used  as  an  escape 
from  the  outer  world  of  reality.  Any 
attempted  solution  of  social  problems 
in  America  must  be  predicated  on 
these  facts.  This  approach  need  not 
conflict  with  any  one's  religion  since, 
in  its  essence,  the  latter  is  a  feeling 
and  expression  of  veneration  toward 
a  superhuman  power  that  is  placeless 
and  timeless,  while  social  problems 
are  a  human  thing  of  the  here  and 
now. 


Cliaracteristics 

Technocracy's  plans  are  techno- 
logical in  design,  based  on  the  facts 
of  physical  science.  Man's  hope  for 
a  greater  future  on  this  Continent 
must  derive  from  an  extension  of  the 


principles  of  science  to  the  operations 
of  the  social  order.  All  moral,  politi- 
cal and  philosophical  approaches  to 
America's  social  problems  are  thus 
invalidated  at  the  outset.  Technology 
has  solved  the  problem  of  production. 
Within  the  framework  of  science  from 
which  technology  arose  lies,  also,  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion. Technocracy  Inc.  by  means  of 
arduous,  factual  research  has  worked 
out  this  solution.  It  has  coordinated 
into  an  overall  design  of  social  opera- 
tions a  scientific  system  of  society, 
wherein  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
human  components  involved  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

The  body  of  thought  called  Tech- 
nocracy, like  science,  can  be  defined 
as  threefold,  that  is,  static,  potential 
and  dynamic.  In  the  static  sense, 
Technocracy  is  a  body  of  verifiable, 
factual  data,  pertaining  to  American 
social  problems.  Potentially,  it  is  a 
set  of  deduced  conclusions  and  in- 
duced principles  elaborated  from  this 
data.  Dynamically,  Technocracy  is 
the  application  of  these  conclusions 
and  principles  to  the  problems  of  the 
American  social  order,  so  as  to  in- 
dicate solutions  to  those  problems, 
and  point  out  the  most  probable  re- 
sults that  may  be  expected  from  the 
impact  of  energy  and  technology 
upon  society. 

In  effect,  this  means  the  next  most 
probable  state  of  development  of  the 
social  order.  So  it  can  be  said  that 
Technocracy  as  a  whole  is  the  sci- 
entific methodology  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  most  probable  social 
adjustment  between  man  and  his 
physical   environment   on   the  North 
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American  Continent.  Thus,  it  is  seen 
that  the  salient  characteristics  of 
Technocracy  parallel  the  nature  of 
science.  The  difference  is  in  degree 
and  scope.  Science  is  all  verifiable 
knowledge  relating  to  all  things  thus 
far  known  in  the  physical  universe. 
Technocracy  is  all  of  science  in  its 
relation  to  social  problems.  In  other 
words,  Technocracy  is  the  social  as- 
pect of  science.  Its  field  is  limited  to 
the  bedrock  of  measurable  social 
problems.  Technocracy  is  dedicated 
to  the  scientific  organization  and  ad- 


ministration of  modern  civilization 
on  this  Continent  with  reference  to 
physical  operations,  such  as:  Agri- 
culture and  manufacturing,  which  in- 
cludes all  products  of  the  forest,  mine 
and  sea,  Transportation,  Communi- 
cation, Education,  Public  Health  and 
Social  Welfare.  These  are  real  and 
measurable  because  they  and  man 
and  their  relation  to  each  other  all 
exist  in  the  physical  world  about  us. 
They  are  the  major  means  whereby 
we  live  in  a  modern  society. 
Next  Issue:  Methods  of  Technocracy. 


Income  Groups  In  Wartime 

Over  a  third,  34  percent,  of  all  families  in  the  United  States  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,500  a  year  in  1942.  More  than  half,  53.5  percent,  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.    Nearly  two-thirds,  65.7  percent,  had  less  than  $2,500. 

This  was  the  estimate,  June  27,  1942  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Division 
of  Research,  in  Estimates  of  the  Distribution  of  Consumer  Income  in  the  U.  S. 

OPA  estimated  the  distribution  of  the  32,650,000  families  in  the  U.  S.  in  1942  by 
income  groups  as  follows: 

Over  1,400,000  families  or  4.3%  had  incomes  less  than $     500.00 

Over  3,300,000  families  or  10%  had  incomes  less  than 750.00 

Nearly  5,800,000  families  or  17.7%  had  incomes  less  than 1,000.00 

Over  11,000,000  families  or  34.0%  had  incomes  less  than 1,500.00 

Nearly  17,500,000  families  or  53.5%  had  incomes  less  than 2,000.00 

Over  21,400,000  families  or  65.7%  had  incomes  less  than 2,500.00 

Only  about  2,600,000  families  or  8.0%  had  incomes  more  than 5,000.00 

About  903,000  families  or  2.0%  had  incomes  more  than 10,000.00 

For  the  lowest  third  of  the  families,  or  those  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500.00,  the 
average  income  per  family  for  the  year  was  $939.00. 

'David    E.    Lilienthal,    chairman    of    the         changed  the  power  which  causes  them  into 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  explained  here         an  asset, 
yesterday  why  he  thinks  that  project  can  «0ne  thing  about  postwar  pianning  that 

serve  as  a  pilot  plant  in  the  development  ,       ,    ,  ,  .  ,  ,        , 

,  t     iL        t.      TT  ..    ,  -    5  hasn  t  been  adequately  understood  and  em- 

of  resources  for  the  entire  United  States.  M         J 

"In   most   valleys   rivers   are   a   periodic  Prized  is  that   natural   resources  are  at 

curse,"  said  Lilienthal,  "but  in  Tennessee  the  bottom  of  everything." '  As  reported  in 

Valley     we    have     harnessed     floods     and  the  Chicago  Sun,  May  1,  1944. 
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Technocracy  and  Your  Trade 


The  School  Teacher 

by  Anne  Laurie 


Teacher  Is  Tired  of  Apples 


This  total  technological  war  is 
causing  an  upheaval  in  what  is  per- 
haps one  of  our  most  important  in- 
stitutions, the  public  schools.  For  the 
lure  of  big  salaries  in  our  war  in- 
dustries is  causing  an  exodus  of  our 
extremely  low  paid  public  school 
teachers  into  war  jobs.  This  exodus 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
educational  competency  of  the  next 
generation  of  Americans. 

Do  you  know  what  the  salaries  of 
the  public  school  teachers  are?  The 
average  annual  salary  of  public 
school  teachers  in  all  States  in 
1940-41  was  $1,470.00.  Because  each 
State  controls  its  own  school  system, 
however,  the  range  in  the  various 
States  was  very  great.  The  average 
in  Mississippi  was  $568  per  year, 
while  in  New  York  it  was  $2,591. 
The  one-teacher  rural  school  average 
salary  was  less  than  $700  annually. 
Increases  since  1941  have  been  very 
small  indeed.  The  larger  cities  of 
100,000  or  more  population  were 
offering  in  1943  from  $2,100  to 
$2,399  for  48  percent  of  the  vacant 
positions,  $1,800  to  $2,099  for  37 
percent  and  less  than  $1,800  for  15 
percent  of  the  vacant  positions. 
Nearly  8  teachers  in  every  100,  or 
some  66,000,  are  paid  less  than 
$600.00  annually.  That's  an  average 
of  $50.00  a  month,  just  as  much  as  a 


private  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  receives.  Only  the  pri- 
vate's $50.00  is  clear;  in  addition  he 
is  provided  with  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, medical  and  dental  care.  The 
school  teacher  receiving  $600  annu- 
ally has  to  pay  for  all  of  these  neces- 
sities out  of  that  $50  per  month.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  rural  turn- 
over rate  of  teachers  is  30  percent  as 
compared  to  a  turnover  of  10  percent 
in  the  larger  cities? 

In  two  years,  1942-43,  almost  one- 
third,  or  31  percent,  of  its  trained 
staff  was  lost  in  the  public  school 
systems.  Almost  all  of  these  teachers 
had  spent  from  2  to  4  years  training 
to  become  teachers  and  had  had  one 
or  more  years'  experience.  In  Octo- 
ber 1943  in  the  United  States  we 
had  to  abandon  15,200  teaching  posi- 
tions because  no  teachers  could  be 
found  to  fill  the  jobs. 

The  attraction  of  higher  earnings 
in  war  industries  was  luring  teachers 
from  the  positions  for  which  they 
had  been  trained.  As  a  result,  in  the 
school  year  1943-44  about  7  percent 
of  our  total  teaching  staff  had  less 
than  the  amount  of  training  required 
for  the  lowest  regular  certificate. 
And,  the  teaching  of  children  by  per- 
sons not  qualified  for  the  work  is 
second  in  seriousness  for  the  children 
only  to  closed  classrooms. 
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Skinflint  School  Boards — Attention! 

As  Benjamin  W.  Frazier  in  Survey 
Graphic  Magazine  for  September 
1943  in  an  article  entitled  'The 
Teacher  Shortage'  puts  it: 

During  the  new  school  year, 
probably  more  than  300,000 
school  children  will  be  without 
teachers  for  prolonged  periods. 
Possibly  1,000,000  pupils  will 
have  teachers  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  State  certification  re- 
quirements in  effect  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Several  million  pupils 
will  be  taught  by  teachers  whose 
qualifications  are  below  the  aver- 
age of  pre-war  years.  Recent 
national  and  State  studies  indi- 
cate that  unless  quick  action  is 
taken,  even  worse  conditions  are 
to  be  expected  as  the  war  con- 
tinues. Investigations  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, show  a  steadily  deep- 
ening crisis  in  the  staffing  of  the 
public  schools. 

What,  if  anything,  has  been  done 
to  stop  this  exodus  of  teachers  from 
the  profession  for  which  they  have 
trained  themselves?  Some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  alleviate  the  worst 
conditions  prevailing.  In  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  over,  the  most 
important  method  used  was  replacing 
men  with  women.  In  all  other  types 
of  school  districts,  the  most  impor- 
tant method  was  raising  salaries 
locally. 

Since  the  war  began  in  Europe, 
teachers'  salaries  have  risen  an  aver- 


age of  only  about  8  percent  whereas 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  approxi- 
mately 22  percent  and  wages  in  war 
industries  more  than  40  percent. 

The  Price  System  Must  Maintain 
Scarcity  in  Education  Also 

Education  is  neither  a  State,  city, 
nor  rural  problem.  It  is  a  national 
problem  and  if  it  is  to  be  adequately 
handled  so  that  children  receive 
proper  education,  it  must  become  of 
national  concern  and  must  be  solved 
by  national  regulation.  The  Chicago 
$un,  October  9,  1943,  made  this  very 
clear : 

The  education  of  American 
youth  is,  to  a  large  degree,  a 
national  concern.  Illiteracy  in 
the  poorer  States  is  not  their 
burden  alone;  it  is  the  country's 
burden.  New  York  and  Illinois 
suffer  when  a  Georgia  "cracker" 
child  is  deprived  of  a  sound  ele- 
mentary education.  The  ills  of 
ignorance  cannot  be  quaran- 
tined. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  raise 
salaries  on  a  national  scale.  Elemen- 
tary school  teachers  in  the  Chicago 
public  school  system  are  still  on  the 
1922  schedule  of  pay,  most  inade- 
quate as  any  one  knows  to  meet  the 
higher  living  costs  of  a  war  economy. 

The  deplorably  low  pay  of  our 
public  school  teachers,  aggravated  by 
the  war  deductions,  has  not  been 
much  publicized  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  They  are  more  reluctant 
than  non-professional  groups  to  press 
their  claims  for  more  adequate  com- 
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pensation.  There  is  a  widespread 
feeling  among  them  that  since  the 
public  owns  the  schools  and  foots  the 
bills  for  the  educational  service  pro- 
vided, it  should  see  that  the  teach- 
ers who  render  such  services  are 
fairly  compensated.  The  long-suffer- 
ing teachers  of  Chicago  waited  until 
Christmas  eve  1942  before  receiving 
the  announcement  that  the  final  5% 
percent  of  the  23%  percent  salary 
cut  which  they  had  taken  in  1932  and 
1933  would  be  restored  in  1943. 

A  very  large  number  of  children 
will  receive  a  poorer  quality  of  edu- 
cation because  they  are  being  taught 
by  any  one  who  can  qualify  for  an 
emergency  certificate,  and  this  con- 
dition is  apt  to  continue  into  the 
postwar  period,  for  with  the  greatly 
decreased  enrollment  in  teacher  train- 
ing institutions,  the  normal  supply  of 
new,  well-trained  teachers  will  be 
very  small  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  period  of  poor  teaching  will 
therefore  be  prolonged  after  the  war 


unless,  of  course,  both  the  public  and 
the  teachers  decide  something  can  be 
done  about  this  situation. 

The  Solution  Must  Be  Scientific 

Something  can  be  done,  of  course. 
The  installation  of  the  design  of  Total 
Conscription  would  at  once  place  the 
trained  teachers  who  have  already 
had  experience  back  into  the  jobs 
they  were  forced  to  leave  because  of 
low  pay,  for  no  longer  would  there 
be  the  low  pay.  Under  Total  Con- 
scription the  school  teachers  would 
receive  pay  commensurate  with  their 
work  in  the  social  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can children,  as  well  as  food,  hous- 
ing, clothing,  medical  and  dental 
care,  even  as  the  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  receive.  Education  would  be 
treated  as  a  national  problem,  and 
the  solution  would  be  continent- wide; 
the  same  type  of  schools  and  educa- 
tion would  be  available  for  all  Amer- 
ican children. 


Anybody  Can  Pose  A  Problem 


The  supreme  question  which  confronts 
our  generation  today  —  the  question  to 
which  all  other  problems  are  merely  corol- 
laries— is  whether  our  technology  can  be 
brought  under  control.  Is  man  to  be  the 
master  of  the  destructive  energies  he  has 
created,  or  is  he  to  be  their  victim? 

This,  then,  is  the  problem — far  more 
immediate  and  acute  today  than  it  was  20 
years  ago.  It  cannot  complacently  be  left 
for  time  to  solve.  We  cannot  count  on 
geologic  ages  for  the  development  of  meth- 
ods of  social  control.  What  we  do  in  this 
generation  and  the  next  may  well  decide 


the  kind  of  civilization,  if  any,  which  is 
to  dominate  the  globe  for  centuries  to 
come.  We  now  have  it  in  our  power  to 
tear  the  world  to  pieces  whenever  passion 
and  emotion  call  the  tune.  We  must  hope 
that  we  have  it  within  our  power,  too, 
although  the  opportunity  may  slip  from  our 
grasp  not  soon  to  be  regained,  to  make  this 
Frankenstein  creature  which  we  have  built, 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the 
people.*  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  President  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  1943. 
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Technology  Marches  On 

More  Power  +  Less  Work  =  Abundance 
by  Research  Division  8741-1 


Engines — Not  Muscles 

Project  'X' — the  world's  largest  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  factory, 
operated  by  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  was  completed  last  year. 
Complete  data  on  the  engines  power- 
ing this  aluminum-reduction  plant 
were  published  in  the  technical  press, 
but  only  now  has  its  location  been 
revealed  .  .  .  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  which 
is  near  the  source  of  raw  materials. 
This  plant  is  operated  by  the 

following  units: 

50,  1,165-horsepower  spark  igni- 
tion natural  gas  engines,  and 

18,  3,600-horsepower  Diesel  en- 
gines. 
This  amounts  to  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  123,050  horsepower. 
Among  factories,  only  the  Ford  River 
Rouge  auto  plant  has  more  installed 
prime  movers,  but  they  are  in  the 
conventional  steam  turbine  units,  as 
are  most  electric  power  stations. 


ficial  winds  that  can  test  new  designs 
for  planes  up  to  80  foot  wingspread 
(twin-engine  bomber  size) . 


Americans  use  engines  for  every- 
thing. By  building  six  6,000  horse- 
power electric  motors  and  installing 
them  in  buildings  designed  for  their 
use  at  Moffet  Field,  California,  we  are 
now  able  to  test  full-size  airplanes  for 
the  first  time,  instead  of  scale  models 
as  heretofore.  The  buildings  house 
the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
Aeronautics'  new  wind  tunnel.  Forty- 
foot,  six-bladed  propellers  are  turned 
by  the  six  big  motors  to  create  arti- 


The  Continental  Can  Company's 
plant  at  Clearing,  in  Chicago,  is  pro- 
ducing 5,500,000  cans  per  day.  At 
that,  it  is  operating  at  only  60  per- 
cent of  its  24-hour  capacity  (Chicago 
Her  aid- American,  June  26,  1944) . 


One  of  the  latest  refineries  to  be 
completed  during  the  war  is  at  Lake 
Charles,  La.  It  required  25,000,000 
man-hours  to  construct  and  over  all 
its  600  acres  the  maximum  employ- 
ment will  be  but  1,500  people.  Its 
production  comes  not  from  the  power 
of  the  150-horsepower  total  muscle- 
power  the  employees  are  capable  of; 
rather,  the  two  25,000  kilowatt  elec- 
tric generators  keep  things  going. 
What  is  the  resulting  overall  plant 
capacity? 

Sufficient  butadiene  to  supply  10 
percent  of  the  nation's  normal  syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Sufficient  high-octane  gasoline  to 
send  1,000  bombers  over  Germany 
daily;  approximately  2,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day. 

Sufficient  vehicle  gasoline  to  roll 
three  armored  divisions  a  distance  of 
100  miles. 


The  new  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Waco,  Texas,  has  a 
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capacity  of  330,000  glass  bottles  per 
day.  Only  five  machines  are  needed 
to  do  the  work. 


Only  300  people  will  be  needed  in 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company's 
new  rayon  tire  cord  plant  at  Scotts- 
ville,  Va.,  to  control  the  machines 
that  will  have  a  capacity  of  12,000,- 
000  pounds  of  rayon  cord  per  year. 
The  plant  will  be  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, costs  $2,250,000,  which  was  put 
up  (through  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration) by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


In  Champaign,  Illinois,  University 
of  Illinois  research  chemists  have  dis- 
covered a  new  way  to  join  layers  of 
synthetic  rubber  tires  used  in  heavy 
bomber  planes.  Although  efficiency 
is  reduced  5  to  10  percent,  the  new 
process  cuts  time  for  joining  the 
layers  from  10  hours  down  to  10 
minutes. 


Last  year  U.  S.  Domestic  airlines 
flew  78  percent  more  ton-miles  of  air- 
mail letters,  34  percent  more  air  ex- 
press freight,  and  10  percent  more 
passengers  than  in  prewar — using  50 
percent  fewer  airplanes. 

One  H.  P.  Hour  Equals  10  Man  Hours 

Probably  the  chief  reason  why  the 
farm  manpower  shortage  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  could  be  and  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  ration  milk,  is  the 
fact  that  farm  milking  machines  were 
operated  last  year  at  a  higher  load 
factor   than    any    other    farm    equip- 
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ment.  Although  the  average  milking 
machine  was  in  use  only  684  hours, 
the  combined  operations  of  all  units 
did  the  work  of  210,000,000  man- 
hours.  (Source:  Agricultural  Situa- 
tion, Jan.  1944). 

At  the  start  of  last  year  our  4,600,- 
000  farms  having  cows  had  between 
them  only  310,000  milking  machines. 
(The  average  machine  in  use  was  8 
years  old.)  During  1943,  125,300 
additional  single  and  double  units 
were  manufactured.  But  when  you 
recall  that: 

1.  There  are  8,760  hours  in  a 
year,  not  merely  684,  and 

2.  Less  than  one  out  of  every 
7  farms,  having  more  than 
2  cows,  had  milking  ma- 
chines— 

then  you  can  see  how  far  we  have 
yet  to  go  in  mechanizing  milk  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  how  much  further 
we  would  have  been  ahead  if  we  had 
had  our  farms  mechanized  before  en- 
tering a  war. 

Yet,  we  can  still  go  a  long  way 
toward  raising  our  productivity  and 
reducing  unnecessary  manpower,  if 
we  would  raise  the  load  factor  on  the 
machines  we  already  have.  Only 
Total  Conscription  can  do  that. 


First  7  months  of  1943  aircraft  employees 
increased  4.4%.  1st  7  months  of  1943  pro- 
duction increased  44%.  In  1940  it  required 
440  men  1  year  to  build  1— B-24.  In  1943  it 
required  17  men  1  year  to  build  1 — B-24. 
In  1940  it  required  232  persons  to  build 
a  P-38.  In  1943  it  required  11  persons  to 
build  a  P-38. — Figures  taken  from  a  speech 
made  by  Donald  Douglas  before  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Sept.  9,  1943. 
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General  Henry  H.  Arnold  recently  wired 
the  Bell  Telephone  System: 

'Directly  as  a  result  of  your  special 
electronic  equipment  the  Army  Air  Forces 
has  been  able  to  take  the  offensive  against 
Japanese  shipping  at  a  much  earlier  date 
and  under  conditions  which  normally  would 
have  made  such  operations  impossible.' — 
From  Model  Airplane  News,  May,  1944. 


Production  of  Electronic  tubes  is  now 
11  times  as  great  as  in  1941. 

Production  of  electrical  indicating  and 
measuring  instruments  essential  to  fight 
a  mechanized  war  soared  3,900%  since 
1940— from  700,000  to  28,000,000. 

Seventeen  thousand  airplane  castings 
may  be  inspected  in  24  hours  by  an  X-Ray 
machine. 

Enough  tin  plate  was  produced  by  U.  S. 
Steel  Mills  in  1941  to  form  a  continuous 
30  inch  strip  well  over  1,000,000  miles 
long,  sufficient  to  provide  a  giant  tin 
girdle  reaching  40  times  around  the  world, 
according  to  K.  W.  Brighton,  American 
Can    Co.   research   technologist. 

A  house  an  hour  is  the  record  of  a  San 
Francisco  builder  who  produced  700  three 
bedroom  homes  in  700  hours. 


From  500  rifle  barrels  per  shift  to 
3,600 — with  no  more  people,  and  in  about 
one-fifth  the  space.  That  is  the  increase 
in  output  achieved  on  a  group  of  opera- 
tions at  the  Springfield  Armory. — From 
Factory  Management,  May,  1944. 


Photo-electric  cells  check  hand  gren- 
ades at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  hour.  When 
a  defective  unit  appears  on  the  conveyor, 
the  mechanism  rings  a  bell,  lights  a  lamp, 
puts  a  dab  of  paint  on  the  grenade  and 
makes  a  mark  on  a  chart. — From  Iron 
Age,  May  17,  1944. 


'Solely  from  the  angle  of  jobs  the  cur- 
rently projected  three  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  hydro-electric  plants  for  the  United 
States  may  cost  workers  $100,000,000  annu- 
ally in  wages,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute 
said  in  a  survey  released  today.  .  .  .  Coal 
miners  alone  stand  to  lose  $60,000,000  in 
wages  yearly,  $40,000,000  to  transportation 
workers  and  operators  of  coal-steam  gen- 
erating plants  and  others.'  From  Detroit 
News,  Jan.  15,  1944. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  man's 
age  can  be  measured  by  the  degree  of 
pain  he  feels  when  he  comes  in  contact 
with  a  new  idea. 


Where  Was  'Free  Enterprise?' 


'The  remarkable  efficiency  of  wartime 
production  of  goods  in  such  countries  as 
the  United  States  has  been  hailed  in 
some  quarters  as  proof  of  the  continuing 
vitality  and  efficiency  of  old-fashioned 
capitalism.  This  is  a  highly  superficial 
and  misleading  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

'In  the  first  place,  the  impressive  pro- 
duction has  been  due  primarily  to  tech- 
nical and  engineering  genius  and  not  to 
any   economic    system. 

'In  the  second  place,  the  war  and  the 
Government  demands  suspended  all  but 
completely  the  very  essence  of  capitalistic 
production,  namely,  the  scarcity  ideal  and 


the  limitation  of  production  in  the  inter- 
est of  profits  for  the  few  producers.  For 
the  first  time,  our  economy  has  been 
compelled  to  comply  with  the  ideals  of  the 
technology  of  abundance*  (Italics  ours) 
— Excerpt  from  'The  Economic  Pattern 
of  Tomorrow'  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  in 
The  Progressive,  May  22,  1944. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of   Columbia   University,  recently   stated: 

'Engineering  and  medicine  are  the  two 
most  important  intellectual  occupations 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.' 
— From  Model  Airplane  News,  May,  1944. 
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In  the  Question  Box 

By  Public  Speakers  Division  8741-1 


This  department  consists  of  actu- 
al questions  asked  and  answered 
at  Technocracy  meetings,  plus 
those  sent  in  by  readers. 


Will  the  coming  election  make 
any  difference  in  the  final  out- 
come of  the  Price  System? 
A.M. 

Very  little,  if  any.  The  physical 
trends  operating  in  America  which 
are  rendering  the  Price  System  in- 
valid are  technological,  not  political. 
The  day  when  political  methods  can 
solve  social  problems  is  past.  It  has 
long  been  necessary  for  politicians  to 
call  in  technicians  for  consultation. 
Social  problems  are  technical  prob- 
lems. Politicians,  of  course,  are  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  at  all  times.  To  that  extent  their 
function  is  to  sabotage  the  future  of 
America  as  a  whole  for  the  sake  of 
pressure  groups  here  now.  They  have 
always  performed  that  way  and  we 
can  expect  them  to  continue  in  that 
role.  Nevertheless,  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment is  the  voice  of  the  sovereign 
people.  It  will  do  what  the  people 
demand.  To  that  extent  it  will  make 
some  difference  in  the  final  outcome 
of  the  Price  System. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  40  percent  of  the  mil- 
lion men  who  have  returned  to 
civilian  life  from  the  Army  and 


Navy  do  not  want  their  old  jobs 
back  but  want  other  and  new 
jobs  instead?   R.F. 

It's  probably  because  they  don't 
want  to  get  back  in  the  same  old  rut 
they  were  in  before,  but  want  to  bet- 
ter their  condition.  Modern  warfare 
is  technological.  The  number  of  arts, 
trades  and  professions  represented  in 
the  Armed  Forces  is  fully  as  large  as 
in  civilian  life.  In  addition,  in  time 
of  war,  the  Armed  Forces  have  first 
access  to  all  the  new  technology. 
Also,  for  the  first  time  in  their  life 
a  large  number  of  men  get  a  chance 
to  work  at  something  they  like  and 
learn  something  new.  The  standard 
of  living  in  the  U.  S.  armed  forces 
is  higher  than  it  is  in  civilian  life 
for  most  soldiers.  It  is  not  strange 
that  such  a  number  of  discharged 
service  men  dislike  the  idea  of  crawl- 
ing back  into  their  old  ruts.  They've 
had  a  taste  of  something  better  and 
want  to  find  an  equivalent  spot  in 
civilian  life. 

In  the  event  that  Total  Con- 
scription is  installed,  what  will 
happen  when  the  six  months' 
period  is  over  after  the  war 
ends?    D.G. 

Total  Conscription  automatically 
expires  six  months  after  the  war  is 
over.  The  only  thing  that  will  hap- 
pen then  is  that  we  will  return  to 
our  old  dog-eat-dog  social  habits.  If 
the  people  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
mass  unemployment,  depression  and 
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a  hopeless  existence,  they  can  then 
indicate  their  desires  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  what  the  Government 
is  for. 

How  would  Total  Conscription 
affect  the  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces?   K.N. 

It  would  boost  their  morale  a  thou- 
sand percent  overnight.  It  would  give 
them  the  knowledge  that  no  one  could 
possibly  make  any  money  out  of  the 
war.  They  would  know  that  the  home 
front  was  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Armed  Forces  and  that  everybody 
was  working  together  for  the  same 
thing.  They  would  know  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  being  made 
into  a  better  place  to  live  in  and  re- 
turn to  than  when  they  left  it.  This 
knowledge  would  fortify  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  Armed  Forces  im- 
mensely. Yes,  Sir!  Total  Conscrip- 
tion would  be  good  medicine  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Will  money  be  worth  its  pres- 
ent value  after  this  war;    your 
personal  opinion,  please?    A.D. 
Opinions  are  worth  about  a  dime 
a  hundredweight  and  since  they  are 
all  made  up  of  hot  air,  it  would  take 
a  lot  of  them  to   weigh   a  hundred 
pounds.    Technocracy  does  not  deal 
in    such    cheap    merchandise.     This 
speaker  has  no   opinions   about   the 
value  of  money,  and  cares  less.    We 


suggest  that  you  buy  the  little  booklet 
called  'The  Mystery  of  Money.'  Then 
you  will  realize  that  the  point  is  not 
important. 

I  hear  often  that  Technocracy 
is  fascism,  is  that  right?  G.A. 
No,  that's  wrong,  according  to  the 
fascists  themselves  who  call  us  com- 
munists. This  old  canard  was  spread 
by  the  various  and  sundry  schools 
of  socialism  and  communism  in 
America  to  distract  attention  from 
their  own  little  rackets;  while  the 
genuine  native  fascists  spread  an 
opposite  story  for  the  same  reason. 
It's  a  cinch  they  can't  both  be  right. 
Maybe  Technocracy  is  just  simply  an 
all-Amercan  social  movement.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  that?  Look  into 
it;  it's  important. 

Would  Total  Conscription  in- 
clude the  President  and  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate?    N.B. 
Yes,    It  would  include  every  living 
person  from  18  to  65  years  of  age, 
for  all  necessary  duties,  both  civilian 
and   military.    However,   Total   Con- 
scription would  be  administered  by 
the   present   Government,   and   there 
would  be  no  change  in  that  respect. 
But,   don't   get   the    idea   that   Total 
Conscription   is   a   scheme  to   get  a 
fourth  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.    The 
program   of  Total  Conscription  was 
published  as  early  as  July,  1940. 


What  Do  You  Think? 


'On  June  9,  the  third  day  after  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  "German  sterling  bonds 
were  in  demand"  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  In  a  day  the  German  5s  (1942) 
rose  from  SV2  pounds  to  9Ms.  A  student 
of    European    history    asks    if    some    big 


money  is  being  staked  on  a  different  view 
of  Germany's  future  than  the  man  on  the 
street  can  now  see.' — Excerpt  from  the 
column  'Here  Is  Chicago'  by  Robert 
Faherty  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  June 
23,  1944. 
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Straight  From  the  Horse's  Mouth 

Read  'Em'  and  Wonder 
by  The   Peripatetic  Technocrat 


I  Should  Keep  In  Touch  With 
My  Voters? 

Three  thousand  letters  a  day 
go  out  of  my  office.  Every  time 
there's  a  birth,  death,  accident, 
hospitalization,  induction  or  cele- 
bration in  Chicago  I  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  family. 
Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  of  Chicago 
to  Maury  Maverick,  ex-mayor  of  San 
Antonio,  in  answer  to  the  latter's  ad- 
vice to  Mr.  Kelly  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  voters.  (As  reported  in  Leon- 
ard Lyon's  column  in  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  January  19,  1944. 

This  bill  assumes  to  disregard 
my  area  ...  to  try  to  centralize 
and  to  federalize  and  to  control 
the  raindrops,  the  fog  and  the 
dew  .  .  .  You  cannot  beat  God. 
God    knows    you    cannot    stop 
floods  by  dams.  You  cannot  beat 
nature  or  nature's  God,  no  mat- 
ter how  smart  you  are. 
Representative  Chas.  A.  Plumley  of 
Vermont,  in  opposition  to  a  proposed 
$30,000,000  Federal  dam  and  power 
project  in  the  West  River  Valley  in 
Vermont.  (As  reported  in  Newsweek, 
May  22,  1944.) 

Whereas  two  world  wars  in  a 
single  generation  have  demon- 
strated the  urgent  necessity  of 
international  collaboration  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
justice  among  nations,  and 


Whereas  the  United  States 
after  attempting  to  remain  apart 
from  these  wars  has  in  defense 
of  its  own  security  been  drawn 
into  them  at  heavy  cost  in  human 
lives  and  material  wealth, 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  clubs  re- 
quests the  President,  the  gover- 
nors of  the  several  states  and 
each  member  of  Congress  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  advance  the 
present  price  of  crude  oil  35 
cents  per  barrel. 

Part  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
at  its  St.  Louis  convention  recently. 
(As  reported  in  'Inside  Washington,' 
a  column  in  the  Chicago  Sun,  edited 
by  Bascom  W.  Timmons,  June  20, 
1944.) 

The  great  need  for  food  in  the 
years    following    demobilization 
should   make   it  both   necessary 
and  possible  to  distribute  food 
in  a  fashion  designed  to  maintain 
stable  prices  and  markets. 
Lt.  Col.  Ralph  W.  Olmstead,  Deputy 
Director  for  Supply  of  the  War  Food 
Administration,  before  the  46th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Grocers  in  the  Pal- 
mer House,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  5, 
1944.   He  also  said: 

We  are  going  to  carry  it  out 
even  if  we  have  to  dump  the  eggs 
in  the  ocean. 
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This  was  in  answer  to  a  question 
regarding  the  surplus  of  eggs  and  the 
Government's  promise  to  support 
prices.  (As  reported  in  the  Chictigo 
Tribune,  June  6,  1944.) 

After  the  war  everything  will 
be    obsolete    every    five    years. 
Everything,  just  everything. 
William  B.  Stout,  famous  Detroit 
inventor-designer,    in    an    interview 
with  the  Press  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  in 
New  York  recently.   (As  reported  in 
Newsweek,  May  29,  1944.)  We  won- 
der  if  the   above   statement   by   the 
ebullient  Mr.  Stout  includes  the  Price 
System?  He  said  'everything.' 

Social  Security  demands  that 
each    citizen    give   up   his    indi- 
viduality, his  integrity,  his  intel- 
ligence and  his  independence  in 
order  that  he  may  share  in  the 
redistribution  of  existing  wealth. 
.  .  .  Much  chronic  halfsickness  is 
the    result    of    malnutrition    for 
which    the    medical    profession 
cannot  be  blamed.    Any  attempt 
to  meet  this  situation  on  a  na- 
tion-wide   scale    with    so-called 
adequate  medical  care  will  cer- 
tainly bankrupt  our  economy. 
Dr.  J.  Craig  Bowman,  chairman  of 
the  Section  on  Miscellaneous  Topics 
at    the    Annual    Convention    of    the 
American  Medical  Association  in  the 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.  (As  re- 
ported by  Hazel  Macdonald  in  Chi- 
cago Times,  June  14, 1944.) 

Unless  sooner  terminated  this 
authorization  shall  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
immediately  preceding  the  first 
month  that  begins  six  months  or 
more  after  the  date  of  the  termi- 


nation of  hostilities  in  the  pres- 
ent war. 

An  extract  from  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  'Exemption  from  Taxes.'  (A3 
reported  in  'Inside  Washington,'  a 
column  in  the  Chicago  Sun,  edited 
by  Bascom  N.  Timmons,  May  12, 
1944.) 

Would  you  give  me  the  op- 
portunity to  fill  the  positions? 
I  would  guarantee  it  would  be 
done  without  difficulty.  I  would 
like  to  have  it.  It  would  be  good 
for  the  country. 

Sewell  L.  Avery,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Montgomery,  Ward  and 
Company  to  Representative  Moroney 
(Dem.  Okla.)  at  the  former's  appear- 
ance before  a  Select  House  Committee 
investigating  the  Government's  seizure 
of  Ward's  properties  April  26,  1944. 
This  statement  was  in  answer  to 
Moroney 's  question  as  to  how  Avery 
would  go  about  improving  the  make- 
up of  the  War  Labor  Board.  (As  re- 
ported by  Vance  Johnson  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun,  June  7,  1944.) 

Scene:   A   North   Shore   collection 
center  for  Russian  relief. 
Time:  Midwinter  1943. 
Characters:    An    attendant    at    the 
center  and  a  society  matron. 

Society  Matron,  bringing  in  some 
old  garments :  'These  are  slightly  torn, 
but  may  I  donate  them  anyway?' 

Attendent:  'We  prefer  not  to  accept 
such  clothing  because  the  Russians 
simply  have  no  means  of  mending 
them.' 

Society  Matron:  'Even  if  I  include 
a  needle  and  thread?' 

Attendant:  'Not  even  with  a  needle 
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and  thread.  But  we'll  be  happy  to  list 
your  name  as  a  volunteer  for  our  kit 
campaign,  during  which  we  do  mend 
clothing  for  the  Russians.' 

Society  Matron:  'Oh,  I'd  love  that, 


but    I    can't — my    husband's    a    Re- 
publican.' 

(Rewritten  from  a  scene  reported  in 
Kup's  column  in  the  Chicago  Times, 
December  20,  1943.) 


Three  Strikes  And  You're  Out 


'Going  around  army  camps  and  seeing 
the  incredible  jobs  scientists,  engineers 
and  mechanics  have  done  in  the  desperate 
emergencies  of  war  is  bound  to  make  you 
think  that  if  the  same  high  genius  were 
applied  to  preserving  peace  it  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  make  war.  But  that 
fact  hasn't  been  given  due  consideration 
by  mentally  deficient  people  who  get  into 
political  power.  Hence,  these  nuts  compel 
mankind  to  concentrate  on  murder  instead 
of  on  enjoying  life.  They  get  the  suckers 
into  the  position  of  knowing  that  there  can 
be  only  one  of  two  answers,  kill  or  be 
killed.'  Herb  Grams,  Chicago  Times,  April 
23,  1944. 


'Despite  all  the  talk  about  economic 
planning  by  business,  not  one  business 
plan  looks  forward  to  the  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  our  mechanical  equipment  for 
human  service.  All  plans  look  back  to 
profits — and  bigger  profits — at  the  expense 
of  our  economy  and  the  public  weal. 
Some  of  the  plans  have  been  so  greedy 
and  shortsighted  as  to  alarm  relatively 
enlightened  businessmen  like  Charles 
Wilson. 

'Most  disconcerting  of  all,  the  great 
cartels  and  monopolies,  and  their  Govern- 
ment stooges,  are  already  under  way  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  the  more  notable 
scientific  and  technological  advances  of 
wartime,  in  the  hope  of  defending  their 
investment  in,  and  control  of,  obsolete 
techniques  and  inefficient  processes.' — 
Excerpt  from  'The  Economic  Pattern  of 
Tomorrow*  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  in 
The  Progressive,  May  22,   1944. 


'We  Americans  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  decision.  We  have  to  decide  whether 
we  shall  go  ahead,  eyes  open;  or  crawl 
back  abed  and  pull  the  sheets  up  to  shut 
out  the  lightning  of  change. 

'Baker  Brownell  puts  the  situation 
clearly.  "Our  industrial  society  travels 
on  two  legs.  One  leg  is  20th  century 
technology.  Its  main  function  is  pro- 
duction. The  other  leg  is  19th  century 
business  administration  and  finance. 
Its  main  function  is  to  assemble  capital, 
facilitate  exchange  and,  particularly,  to 
administer  distribution.  .  .  .  With  one 
long  leg  and  one  short  leg  our  indus- 
trial society  travels  in  spurts  and  cir- 
cles and  then  falls  down.  Then  it  gets 
up  and  does  the  same  thing  over  again. 
This  is  "solemnly  called  the  business 
cycle;  and  nothing,  say  the  economists, 
can  be  done  about  it." 
The  Open  Door 

'If  nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  the 
future  is  black  indeed.  We  shall  repeat  the 
dreary  tale  of  idleness  and  "relief" — and  on 
a  vaster  scale  than  before. 

'But  something  can  be  done  about  it. 
Only  the  "something"  will  be  nothing  less 
than  complete  revision  of  attitudes.  .  .  . 

'We  have  willing  hands  and  rich  re- 
sources. The  bloody  fist  of  war  has  hardly 
touched  us.  In  all  its  history,  our  land 
never  faced  greater  opportunity  for  health, 
wealth  and  happiness.  Nothing  but  our 
own  stupidity  can  close  the  door  on  that 
opportunity.  Only  if  we  persist  in  looking 
backward  will  the  history  of  the  United 
States  fail  to  have  a  bright  new  chapter.' — 
Excerpts  from  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien's 
column  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  May 
29,  1944. 
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THE  OUTGROWN 

by  Ernie  Crook 
Reprinted  from  Action,  April,  1944 

Like  an  ox  in  modern  traffic, 
Like  a  sword  in  modern  fray, 
Or  a  scythe  in  modern  harvest 
Is  our  scheme  of  buy  and  pay. 
Own  and  borrow,  get  and  corner, 
Trade  and  barter,  hire  and  loan, 
Taking  interest,  rent  and  profit, 
While  our  brothers  sigh  and  moan, 
Millions  idle,  robots  taking 
Jobs  from  living  mortal  men. 

So  our  barns  burst  out  with  surplus, 
Goods  that  mean  but  mere  refuse. 
Dead  machines  they  eat  not,  wear  not, 
They  produce  but  never  use. 
This  sad  scheme  is  dead  and  done  with, 
Unless  'tis  to  patch  and  mend. 
Junk  the  system ;  spread  the  bounty, 
Bring  this  folly  to  an  end. 
Let  resources  God  has  given 
Minister  to  mortal  men. 


Contributors  To  This  Issue 

Herb  Grams  writes  a  column  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Times.  He  is  not  a  member  of 
Technocracy  Inc. 

Clyde  Pangborn  is  a  famous  pilot.  He  is 
not  a  member  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

R.  W.  Herring  is  a  member  of  R.D. 
8342-1,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Peripatetic  Technocrat;  R.  F. 
Novalis;  and  Anne  Laurie  are  members  of 
R.D.  8741-1. 

Robert  Bruce  is  a  member  of  R.D.  8741-1, 
Chicago,  111. 

Articles  by  the  various  Divisions  of  8741-1 
are  collective  compilations. 


The  Marion,  Illinois,  Trades  Council  and 
Trades  Body  have  affiliated  with  the  Mar- 
ion Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
was  reported  in  a  U.P.  dispatch  in  the 
Chicago  Sun,  June  12,  1944.  What,  no 
class  war? 


Information  about  Technocracy 
Inc.  in  the  Great  Lakes  Area  can 
be  had  at  these  Section  addresses. 

8040-1—204    Columbia    Bldg.,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
8040-2— Box  356,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
8040-3—340  Brighton  Ave.,  Rochester,  Pa. 
8041-1—1613  East  51st  St.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
8141-2—738  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
8141-3—38  South  High  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
8141-4—2237    Front    St.,    Cuyahoga    Falls, 

Ohio. 
8141-7—501%    Tuscarawas   St.,   Barberton, 

Ohio. 
8141-14— P.  O.  Box  545,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
8141-15—12516  Shaw  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
8240-1—207    N.    Washington    St.,    Galion, 

Ohio. 
R.  D.  8242— c/o  Arthur  C.  Clayton,  Marine 

City,  R.  No.  1,  Mich. 
R.D.  8242— c/o  John  Reynolds,  St.  Clair, 

R.  No.  2,  Mich. 
8339-2—302  N.  Clairmont  Ave.,  Springfield, 

Ohio. 
8341-1—2276  Putnam  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
8342-1—9108     Woodward     Ave.,     Detroit, 

Mich. 
8342-2—1610  N.  Saginaw  St.,  Flint  4,  Mich. 
8342-2—615  Peoples  State  Bldg.,  Pontiac, 

Mich. 
8439-1— P.  O.  Box  81,  Station  A,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 
R.    D.   8641—916   E.   Corby   Blvd.,   South 

Bend,  Ind. 
8743-1—2250  N.  27th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
8844-1—217%  Pine  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
8844-2—1208  N.  Richmond  St.,  Appleton, 

Wis. 
8844-3—135  Van  St.,  Neenah,  Wis. 
9038-1-^1518  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
R.  D.  9041—2428  13th  Ave.,  Rock  Island, 

111. 
R.  D.  9140—18  N.  5th  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
9344-1—114    South    7th    St.,    Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
R.  D.  9344—634  St.  Peter  St.,  St.  Paul  2, 

Minn. 
9439-1—817  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
9648-1— Route  1,  Box  2,  Warren,  Minn. 
R.  D.  9737—4442  Bayley,  Wichita  9,  Kan. 
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WHAT? 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHERE?  WHEN?  WHO? 


I 


WHAT? 

*  Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  25  members  and  running  up  to  several 
hundred. 

*  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowment  and  has  no  debts.  Technoc- 
racy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and 
donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technoc- 
racy are  performed  voluntarily;  no  royal- 
ties, commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsis- 
tence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00 
which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local 
Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
milion insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to 
travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit 


I 


WHEN? 

*  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as 
Technocracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Con- 
tinental lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  nation-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its 
members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  country.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elec- 
tive political  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party.) 

*  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me 
chanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  America  n  yov 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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FRONT  COVER 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  is  the  greatest  structure  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Technocracy,  which  proposes  that  things  be  done  with  a  minimum 
of  human  labor  so  as  to  produce  a  maximum  of  physical  wealth,  would  apply  the 
technology  which  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  not  only 
to  the  entire  hydrology  of  North  America,  but  to  all  of  the  pertaining  end-products 
— the  utilization  of  rivers;  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  power;  and  the 
use  of  the  lands  affected  by  the  control  of  the  water.  To  Technocracy,  the  job 
would  not  begin  and  end  with  the  construction  of  the  dam  and  power  house.  That 
would  be  only  one  link  in  a  chain  of  functions  for  the  attainment  of  a  maximum 
of  efficiency  on  this  Continent.  — (Bureau  of  Reclamation  Photo) 


Why  Do  You  Vote? 

THIS  month  the  citizens  of 
Canada  will  cast  their  ballots 
in  a  Dominion  election.  Here  are 
some  questions  that  the  people 
of  this  country  should  ask  them- 
selves as  they  go  to  the  polls: 

Are  any  fundamental  issues  be- 
ing voted  on — the  kind  that  will 
drastically  affect  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  citizen? 

Which — if  any — of  the  parties 
has  a  concrete  program  that  will 
ensure  economic  security  for  all 
in  the  postwar  period? 

Does  the  act  of  casting  a  ballot 
provide  much  real  freedom 
to  the  individual  citizen  today? 

Can  we  have  freedom  without 
economic  security? 

Which — if  any — of  the  parties 
has  ever  fulfilled  its  election 
promises? 

Is  a  political  platform  merely 
something  to  stand  on  in  order 
to  get  in? 

What  are  the  actual  functions 
of  political  government?  Does 
it  do  anything  other  than  spend 
the  taxpayer's  money  and  act  as 
a  referee  between  capital  and 
labor? 

What  does  your  vote    do    for 


you/ 

Is  'counting  noses'  an  efficient 
and  scientific  way  of  arriving  at 
social  decisions  in  the  Power 
Age? 

Will  the  winning  party  be  elect- 
ed by  a  majority  of  those  eligible 
to  vote?    Has  it  ever  been? 

Has  the  candidate  you  are  vot- 
ing for  any  knowledge  of  the 
problems  involved  in  operating  a 
highly  mechanized,  tenuous,  and 
complex  society? 

Would  that  candidate  be  likely 
to  remove  himself  from  political 
office  if  he  thought  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  for  him  to  do 
so? 

Can  any  political  party  institute 
a  planned  economy  of  abundance 
on  the  North  American  Continent 
under  the  Price  System? 

Can  we  install  a  new  social 
mechanism  merely  by  marking 
X's  on  pieces  of  paper  or  do  we 
need  a  trained  disciplined  organi- 
zation— a  Technological  Army — 
to  do  the  job? 

The  march  of  events  within  the 
next  five  years  will  force  an  ans- 
wer to  these  questions. 

—The  Editor 
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The  Vultures  of  the  Peace 


This  war  is  a  world  conflict  between  two  opposing  policies  —  Rome 
and  Moscow.  How  can  you  expect  anything  but  an  international 
double  cross  to  come  of  San  Francisco  when  the  majority  of  nations 
invited  are  allies  of  the  policy  of  Rome? 


THE  technological  weapons  of 
total  war  have  spread  ruin 
and  devastation  halfway  around 
the  civilized  world.  In  World 
War  I  the  devastation  of  military 
conquest  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  no  man's  land  between  the  op- 
posing armies.  In  World  War  II 
the  airplane,  the  flying  bombs 
and  the  rockets  have  carried 
death  and  desolation,  destruction 
and  demolition  a  thousand  miles 
beyond  the  fighting  front. 

The  industrial  heart  of  Europe 
is  comprised  of  that  territory 
which  includes  eastern  France, 
Luxembourg,  part  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  Saar,  the  Ruhr,  the 
Rhineland,  Italy  north  of  the  Po, 
eastern  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, to  its  eastern  frontiers  in 
Polish  and  German  Silesia.  From 
out  of  this  industrial  heart  of 
Europe  flowed  a  production  of 
physical  wealth  that  was  not  only 
the  lifeblood  of  Europe  but 
reached  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  Never  in  the  history  of 
man  has  the  devastation  and  de- 


struction of  the  means  whereby 
human  beings  live  been  carried  so 
far  and  wide,  never  have  so 
many  habitations,  public  build- 
ings and  industrial  plants  been 
reduced  to  so  much  rubble. 

The  civilization  of  the  world 
has  been  torn  apart  in  the  blood- 
iest, most  devastating  struggle  of 
all  time.  This  struggle  had  its 
immediate  beginnings  in  the  first 
Fascist  political  party  propaganda 
by  Mussolini  and  Hitler  almost 
simultaneously  in  Italy  and 
Bavaria  in  1919.  The  opposing 
combination  of  forces  first  began 
to  coalesce  in  the  Anglo-French 
partition  agreement  of  December 
1917  which  culminated  in  the 
erection  of  the  Cordon  Sanitaire. 
Historically,  this  conflict  had  its 
beginning  730  years  ago  when 
Pope  Innocent  III,  a  spiritual 
pontiff,  became  an  international 
political  sovereign  and  declared 
the  Magna  Charta  null  and  void, 
deposed  King  John  of  England, 
and  appointed  Prince  Louis  of 
France  to  the  English  throne,  to 
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be  followed  by  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition  in 
1230.  This  was  the  historical  be- 
ginning of  the  coalition  of  forces 
in  western  civilization  that  were 
to  finally  flower  in  the  Fascist 
domination  of  Europe  in  1942, 
and  these  are  the  forces  that  will 
finally  culminate  in  a  defeat  of 
annihilation  in  1945.  European 
Fascism  has  staged  the  last 
counter-revolution  in  over  700 
years  of  European  history.  The 
Bourbons  and  the  clericals,  the 
nobles  and  the  peasants  have 
made  their  last  great  military  ef- 
fort to  reestablish  the  Fascism  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  For 
over  700  years  the  kings  and 
nobles  and  later  business  and 
finance,  always  with  the  church 
at  their  back,  have  stood  as  the 
great  preservers  of  the  status 
quo.  They  have  stood  as  the 
bulwark  in  European  society 
against  social  change  to  maintain 
their  law  and  their  order,  and  to 
permit  only  that  change  which 
enhanced  their  economic,  political 
and   ecclesiastical  power. 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648  terminated  the  bloody  relig- 
ious battles  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
was  in  actuality  only  an  armistice 
between  Rome  and  the  forces  of 


reformation  that  represented  so- 
cial change  at  that  time.  Hitler 
as  the  leader  of  German  Fascism 
continually  screamed  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, thereby  fervently  pro- 
claiming the  historical  connection 
that  we  have  delineated  here.  The 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  in- 
troduced social  change  of  a  new 
order. 

The  forces  of  reaction  and 
counter  -  revolution  immediately 
got  under  way  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  to  suppress  and 
overthrow  this  revolutionary  up- 
start among  the  nations,  this  new 
harbinger  of  social  change.  Rus- 
sia was  invaded  without  a  declar- 
ation of  war  by  the  armies 
of  Britain,  United  States,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  her  former  al- 
lies in  World  War  I,  and  by  Ger- 
man armies,  her  former  enemies 
in  World  War  I.  Russia  was  iso- 
lated in  Europe  by  the  erection  of 
a  Cordon  Sanitaire  around  her 
western  boundaries.  The  Cordon 
Sanitaire  were  the  puppet  states 
of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  the  terri- 
torial subtractions  accruing  to 
Romania  and  Turkey.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Cordon 
Sanitaire  was  thought  up  by  the 
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Bourbons  and  nobility  of  big 
business  and  finance  of  western 
Europe  with  the  spiritual  bene- 
dictions and  support  of  the  Vati- 
can. Fascism  first  emerged  as  a 
political  action  in  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Italy,  Rhineland  and 
Bavaria.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy under  the  command  of  the 
Vatican  began  preaching  a  holy 
crusade  against  Bolshevism.  Fas- 
cism in  Europe  became  the  pol- 
itical action  first,  and  later  the 
military  action  of  this  holy  cru- 
sade. 

Fascism  achieved  political  con- 
trol in  Italy  in  October  1922.  In 
1923  Hitler's  National  Socialist 
Party,  the  Fascist  party  of  Ger- 
many, went  down  to  temporary 
defeat  in  the  Beer  Hall 
Putsch  of  Munich  of  that  year. 
Fascism  did  not  gain  control  in 
Germany  until  early  1933  when 
Von  Papen  maneuvered  a  senile 
and  dying  Hindenburg  into  ap- 
pointing Adolph  Hitler  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Reich.  From  then  on 
the  development  of  Fascism  ac- 
celerated. In  1935,  Poland  adopt- 
ed a  constitution  that  would  per- 
mit the  creation  of  a  Fascist  state. 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  civil 
war  in  Spain  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Francisco  Franco  and  the 


Falange,  or  the  Spanish  Fascist 
party.  Spanish  Fascism  led  by 
Francisco  Franco  and  supported 
by  the  armed  forces  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  which  were  helped  out 
by  the  financial  and  material 
support  of  the  financial  Bourbons 
of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  extinguished  the 
Republic  of  liberal  Spain  in  1937. 
Loyalist  Spain,  the  duly  elected 
Government  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple with  over  $700  million  in  gold 
in  its  treasury,  was  unable  to 
buy  arms  or  military  supplies 
with  which  to  defend  itself.  Of 
all  the  nations  only  Russia  came 
to  the  aid  of  Loyalist  Spain. 
United  States,  acting  contrary  to 
international  law,  in  1936  placed 
an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms 
and  military  supplies  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Spanish  Republic 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  per- 
mitted some  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States  oil 
industry  to  become  the  chief  sup- 
pliers of  fuel  to  Franco's  Fascists. 
One  of  our  largest  automotive 
corporations,  through  its  subsid- 
iary export  corporation,  became 
the  chief  supplier  of  thousands  of 
trucks  and  automotive  vehicles 
to  Franco's  army  while  our  State 
Department  refused  to  grant  an 
export  license  for  the  shipment  of 
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a  Chevrolet  sedan  from  United 
States  to  Barcelona,  Spain  (Loy- 
alist), for  the  stated  reason  that 
one  lonely  Chevrolet  sedan 
landed  in  Barcelona  could  by 
stretching  the  imagination  be  con- 
verted into  a  war  vehicle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
United  States  had  a  Presidential 
election  in  November  1936.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
Papal  Secretary  Pacelli  visited 
this  country  and  the  White 
House  months  before  the  Nation- 
al Election  and  approximately  at 
the  same  time  that  President 
Roosevelt  declared  an  embargo 
on  the  sale  of  arms  to  Spain.  It 
is  again  interesting  to  note  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Democratic  Party  were  returned 
to  power  in  November  1936  with 
the  greatest  majority  vote  in  the 
history  of  American  politics. 
Franco's  Spain  became  firmly  es- 
tablished as  an  ally  of  all  the  re- 
actionaries of  the  world  of  inter- 
national finance,  an  ally  of  inter- 
national corporate  business  and 
the  religious  internationalism  of 
the  Vatican,  and  a  signatory  to 
the  Anti-Comintern  Axis  Pact  of 
Fascism.  In  1937  Japan,  after 
completing  its  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, attacked  China.  The  an- 
nexation of  Austria  and  the  ab- 
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sorption  of  Czechoslovakia  were 
but  incidents  in  the  same  world 
pattern  of  Fascism. 

From  1934  to  1941  international 
business  promoted,  sold,  shipped 
and  delivered  a  continuous 
stream  of  scrap  steel,  oil,  rubber, 
copper,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  asbes- 
tos, cotton,  copra,  antimony,  and 
arsenic  to  the  ports  of  Japan, 
Spain,  Italy  and  Germany.  Dur- 
ing this  period  many  of  the  great 
leaders  of  corporate  enterprise 
waxed  fat  from  the  profits  of  un- 
derwriting and  supplying  the  ma- 
terials for  the  creation  of  the 
Fascist  war  machines  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Fascism  in  Europe  and 
Asia  was  created  as  a  worldwide 
conspiracy  by  the  international 
clerical  hierarchy.  It  was  highly 
profitable  business,  this  interna- 
tional game  of  supplying  the 
sinews  of  war  for  the  Fascist 
armies  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
has  been  even  more  profitable 
business  to  produce  the  sinews  of 
war  of  United  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  and  Lend-Lease  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Fascist  armies. 

Great  Britain  and  her  ally, 
France,  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many on  September  3,  1939  when 
Fascist  Germany  invaded  Fascist 
Poland.  France  in  1939  was  the 
hollow  shell  of  a  nation  rotten  to 


me  core  with  Fascist  intrigue. 
The  Cagoulard,  the  Croix  de  Feu, 
the  200  families  of  France,  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  the 
French  general  staff  and  the  of- 
ficer class,  French  business,  big 
and  little,  were  all  alike  militant 
pro-Fascist.  One  of  the  great  lies 
perpetrated  by  the  Fascist  press 
and  widely  accepted  in  Canada 
and  United  States  was  that 
French  labor  and  French  radicals 
were  responsible  for  the  collapse 
and  downfall  of  France.  Marshal 
Petain,  Pierre  Laval,  Diplomat 
Peyrouton,  Administrator  Bois- 
son,  Pucheu,  and  Cardinal  Su- 
hard  are  but  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  millions 
of  the  French  nation  who 
were  active  Fascists  and  collabor- 
ators. General  Charles  de  Gaulle 
heads  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  France.  The  De  Gaulle 
leadership,  while  it  has  consti- 
tuted a  rallying  point  for  military 
action  of  the  French  people, 
sponsored  originally  by  Church- 
ill and  his  Tory  conservatives  and 
belatedly  by  Washington,  has  yet 
to  prove  that  it  will  not  revert 
to  the  Fascism  latent  in  De 
Gaulle's  social  background.  De 
Gaulle  was  a  staff  officer  under 
Marshal  Petain  in  the  last  war 
and  later  served  under   General 


Weygand  in  Poland  as  part  of  the 
French  military  assistance  to  the 
Poles  in  turning  back  the  Bol- 
shevist hordes  in  1920.  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  comes  out  of  a 
social  background  in  France 
whose  members  have  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  leadership  of 
French  Fascism  until  June  6, 
1944.  Only  the  future  will  por- 
tray the  true  picture  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  if  the  new  France  is 
able  to  stage  a  revolutionary  re- 
naissance and  a  complete  divorce- 
ment from  her  previous  FaVist 
collaboration,  it  will  be  in  spite 
of  the  leadership  of  De  Gaulle 
and  not  because  of  it.  It  will  be 
because  new  forces  will  have 
been  generated  within  the  French 
nation,  within  the  people  them- 
selves, that  will  compel  De  Gaulle 
and  his  clique  in  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France  to  bow  to 
the  inevitable  or  suffer  political 
liquidation. 

Belgian  royalty  and  Belgium's 
best  families  sold  out  Belgium  to 
Fascism  as  slickly  as  did  their 
brethren  in  France.  One  must 
never  forget  that  when  General 
Korab,  commander  of  250,000  vet 
eran  soldiers  (not  conscripts)  of 
the  9th  Corps  of  the  French 
Army,  surrendered  without  a 
fight  to  the  Germans  at  the  Sedar 
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Gap,  the  end  of  the  Maginot  Line, 
the  fall  of  France  became  inevit- 
able. So  too,  when  King  Leopold 
and  the  Belgian  Army  surrender- 
ed to  the  Germans  a  little  later, 
the  debacle  of  Dunkirk  became 
inevitable. 

Clerical  Fascism  had  permeated 
and  ideologically  conquered  the 
national  structures  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium  and  Ireland 
before  the  spring  of  1939.  It  had 
seduced  and  corrupted  the  ruling 
structures  of  Romania,  Bulgaria. 
Greece,  Yugoslovia  and  Finland 
at  the  same  time.  Simultaneous- 
ly with  this  achievement  it  had 
succeeded  in  winning  public 
favor  and  approbation  and  open- 
voiced  support  from  Tory  conser- 
vatives and  better  business  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  had  also  suc- 
ceeded in  firmly  implanting  its 
doctrines  and  ideological 

leadership  in  the  countries 
throughout  the  Latin  world, 
through  its  paid  export  and  sub- 
sidizing by  its  agents  of  business 
and  finance  and  the  trained  emis- 
saries of  the  Espana  Falange.  The 
ncll'Falange  permeated  the  Philip- 
pines and  every  Latin- American 
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country  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 


the  Tierra  del  Fuego.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggles  and  conflicts 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  Fas- 
cism will  have  achieved  the  great- 
est ignominy  of  all  time  in  that 
it  has  permeated  more  nations 
with  treason,  sabotage,  mass  mur- 
der and  the  sadistic  torture  of 
millions,  all  for  the  one  purpose 
of  creating  a  militant  holy  cru- 
sade for  the  suppression  and  de- 
struction of  social  change. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the 
last  organized  military  effort  of 
European  Fascism  will  be  blotted 
out  by  the  military  might  of  the 
Allies.  The  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference will  be  staged  at  the  Gol- 
den Gate  on  April  25  with  all  the 
tinsel  trappings  of  international 
Hollywood  ballyhoo.  It  will  be 
extolled  as  the  great  meeting  of 
nations  coming  together  to  found 
an  organization  which  will  en- 
force peace  and  security  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  forever 
and  forever,  Amen! 

The  United  States  State  De- 
partment, in  collaboration  with  10 
Downing  Street,  London,  with 
Paris  and  Rome,  has  succeeded  in 
applying  such  a  volume  of  the 
whitewash  of  international  absol- 
ution to  the  black  Fascists  of  Ar- 
gentina that  they  have  now  grown 
the    appropriate    halos    of    good 
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neighbors  and  the  golden  wings 
of  democracy,  just  in  time  to 
spread  those  wings  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  provided  of 
course  that  Russia  doesn't  object. 
When  all  the  fighting  in  Europe  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  done 
for,  all  one  has  to  do  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  is  to 
technically  declare  war  on  paper 
against  Germany  and  Japan.  Last 
minute  efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  Italy  declared  a  co-belliger- 
ent. No  doubt  Italy  will  declare 
war  on  Japan  and  this  would  en- 
title the  birthplace  of  Fascism  to 
be  an  honored  member  with  full 
voting  rights  at  the  Golden  Gate. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  not  too 
late,  for  even  in  the  last  hour  you 
will  be  able  to  enter  our  Father's 
house,  if  you  too  cleanse  your 
souls!  Of  course  it  logically  fol- 
lows that,  if  Japan  were  to  de- 
clare war  on  Germany  and  Ger- 
many were  to  declare  war  on 
Japan,  it  would  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  of  their  good  in- 
tentions and  therefore  they  too 
could  add  their  voices  to  the  hal- 
lelujahs. 

What  a  conglomeration!  Never 
has  there  been  such  a  collection 
of  international  vultures.  Let  us 
list  the  nations  represented  at  the 
San    Francisco    Conference     and 


emphasize  the  black  vultures  of 
the  peace  in  bold  face: 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 
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Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines  Commonwealth 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 

The  Big  Four,  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  China  and  Russia, 
constitute  the  sponsoring  nations 
for  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
Leaving  aside  the  'Johnny  come 
lately',  Argentina,  there  will  be 
nineteen  nations  from  Latin  Am- 
erica attending  the  conference. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Canada, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  United 
States  have  welcomed  Argentina 
back  into  the  official  family  of 
nations  by  extending  diplomatic 
recognition  whicfh  had  been 
withdrawn  for  some  time.  Ar- 
gentina has  therefore  technically 
complied  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  attending  the  confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco.  This 
would  make  Nation  No.  20  from 
Latin  America.     Mayor  LaGuar- 
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dia  of  New  York  and  Representa- 
tive Mercantonio  have  petitioned 
Washington  to  have  Italy  declar- 
ed a  co-belligerent  and  attend  at 
San  Francisco.  Even  Spain  has 
broken  off  relations  with  Japan, 
but,  leaving  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  out  of  the  conference 
guests  for  the  moment,  we  will 
pass  on  and  include  France,  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  and  the 
Philippines  which,  added  to  our 
previous  twenty,  brings  the  total 
to  24.  These  24  nations  are  Ro- 
man Catholic  in  religion  and  have 
been  satellite  nations  in  the  inter- 
national orbit  of  Vatican  policy. 
Of  these  24  nations  only  three 
have  been  invaded  by  the  enemy, 
Belgium,  France  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Fascist  infiltration  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
Belgium  and  France,  and  a  con- 
tributing one  in  the  Philippines. 
Only  one  other  of  these  countries, 
Brazil,  has  indulged  in  an  active 
military  participation  in  this  war 
and  then  with  only  a  token  con- 
tingent of  Brazilian  troops  on  the 
Italian  front. 

Great  Britain,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  India,  and 
New  Zealand  comprise  the  six 
votes  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth bloc.  The  Russian  bloc 
includes       Czechoslovakia       and 
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Yugoslavia.  The  United  States, 
China,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
Greece  and  Ethiopia  are  all  that 
are  left  of  the  attending  nations, 
exclusive  of  the  Mohammedan 
group.  What  a  kettle  of  fish! 

Great  Britain,  United  States 
and  Russia  will  be  the  three  great 
military  powers  of  the  world  up- 
on the  downfall  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  If  the  three  all  powerful 
conquering  lions  of  the  world 
cannot  maintain  peace  and  secur- 
ity, then  forty  jackals  that  rush 
in  at  the  kill  to  devour  the  car- 
cass will  not  be  able  to  create 
world  peace  and  security. 

World  War  II  is  a  total  war 
militarily  and  ideologically  wag- 
ed by  one  set  of  nations  support- 
ing one  policy  against  another  set 
of  nations  supporting  another 
policy.  This  war  is  a  world  con- 
flict between  two  opposing  poli- 
cies. There  have  been  and  there 
are  only  two  policies,  Rome  and 
Moscow,  and  all  participants  are 
allies  of  one  or  the  other.  How 
can  you  expect  anything  but  an 
international  double  cross  to 
come  of  San  Francisco  when  the 
majority  of  nations  invited  are 
allies  of  the  policy  of  Rome? 

The  United  Nations  conference 
in  San  Francisco  has  been  called 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  having 


the  representatives,  delegates  and 
advisers  of  the  United  Nations  as- 
sembled to  confer,  discuss,  and 
decide  upon  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  inter- 
national organization  for  secur- 
ing permanent  peace.  The 
United  Nations  conference  at  San 
Francisco  is  not  a  peace  confer- 
ence. It  will  not  lay  down  and 
determine  the  conditions  of  peace 
of  World  War  II.  It  will  not  fix 
boundaries  and  allocate  terri- 
tories neither  will  it  determine 
any  war  reparations.  It  will  how- 
ever erect  on  paper  an  interna- 
tional assembly  of  sovereign  na- 
tions to  be  governed  in  theory  by 
the  common  consensus  of  the  ma- 
jority; in  actuality,  to  be  control- 
led only  by  the  coordinated  agree- 
ment of  the  Big  Three.  To  put  it 
mildly,  if  the  Big  Three  cannot 
agree  among  themselves,  all  of 
the  lesser  powers  combined 
could  neither  prevent  disagree- 
ment nor  compel  agreement. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  conference  may 
be  described  as  a  laudable  ideal 
internationalism  but,  in  spite  oi 
this  idealism,  there  lurks  the  deep 
suspicion  supported  by  incontest- 
able evidence  that  the  underly- 
ing purpose  of  the  San  Franciscc 
Conference  is  a  smooth  and  wel 
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laid  conspiracy  of  the  Fascist  ma- 
jority of  the  United  Nations  to 
mobilize  world  opinion  against 
Soviet  Russia  so  as  to  counteract 
the  defeat  of  Fascist  Europe  and 
Asia.  This  conspiracy  is  predicat- 
ed upon  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion that  its  success  is  dependent 
upon  perpetrating  a  state  of  war 
between  this  country  and  Soviet 


Russia.  The  machinations  of  the 
Fascist  intriguers  within  the 
ranks  of  two  of  the  Big  Three  have 
already  created  a  dangerous  crisis 
in  the  relationship  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 
If  these  machinations  are  permit- 
ted to  continue,  an  open  breach 
is  inevitable  in  the  near  future. 
— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  was  released  by  Continental  Headquarters  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  on  April  8.  Since  then  the  San  Francisco  Conference  has  followed  closely  the 
predictions   made  on  that  date. 


The  San  Francisco  Conference 

IT  IS  TIME  the  American  people  became  aware  of  what  is  really 
going  on  in  San  Francisco.  On  the  public  plane  a  charter  is  being 
written  for  a  stable  peace.  But  in  private  too  many  members  of  the 
American  delegation  conceive  this  as  a  conference  for  the  organization 
of  an  anti-Soviet  bloc  under  our  leadership.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  reckless  enough  to  think  and  talk 
in  terms  of  a  third  world  war — this  time  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  this  is  the  basic  pattern  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  is  the 
conviction  not  of  myself  alone  but  of  many  astute  American  and 
foreign  correspondents  here  and  of  progressive  members  of  the 
American  delegation  and  its  entourage.  If  this  is  kept  in  mind,  it 
will  be  easier  to  understand  the  Argentine  and  Polish  issues,  and  to 
be  forewarned  and  forearmed  against  a  rightist  turn  in  American 
Far  Eastern  policy  and  a  softer  attitude  toward  the  future  of  the 
Reich.  If  this  dual  aspect  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  is  brought 
forcibly  to  public  attention,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  stem  dangerous 
undercurrents  which  have  the  gravest  potentialities  for  the  future. 

—I.  F.  Stone  in  The  Nation 
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There'll  Always  Be  an  England' 

The  United  Kingdom  is  fast  retrogressing  from  its  position  as  the 
possessor  of  easily  available  energy  to  its  next  most  probable  energy 
state  as  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  the  European  continent.  A  vali- 
ant race,  fighting  a  losing  battle,  is  displaying  an  admirable  fortitude 
in  the  crisis  that  is  resulting  from  excess  population,  declining  re- 
sources, and  obsolescent  equipment  operated  by  the  antiquated 
methods  of  a  Price  System.  — Howard  Scott    (1932) 


IN  World  War  I  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing practice  to  divide  the 
nations  of  the  world  into  the 
simple  classifications  of  major 
and  minor  powers.  A  major  power 
was  generally  agreed  to  be  a 
national  entity  that  could  in  the 
time  of  war  mobilize  an  armed 
force  of  one  or  more  millions  as  a 
land  army  in  conjunction  with  a 
certain  degree  of  naval  power  and 
sufficient  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  supply  and  main- 
tain its  armed  forces  in  any  mili- 
tary conflict  in  which  it  might 
become  engaged. 

In  1914  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  It- 
aly, Russia,  Japan  and  United 
States  constituted  the  major  pow- 
ers of  the  world.  In  1920  Austria- 
Hungary  had  disappeared  from 
the  ranks  of  the  major  powers. 
Germany,  although  defeated  in 
1918,  had  retreated  with  its  ban- 
ners flying,  its  general  staff,  offi- 
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cers  and  cadre  units  intact  and, 
while  technically  disarmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  was  never- 
theless in  the  matter  of  trained 
personnel,  population,  agricul- 
tural production  and  industrial 
potential  classified  as  a  major 
power.  Russia,  although  torn  by 
invasion,  defeat,  civil  war,  revo- 
lution and  famine,  was  still  too 
in  the  category  of  a  major  power. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  found 
most  of  the  major  powers,  victor 
and  vanquished  alike,  equipped 
with  a  greater  industrial  capacity 
and  potential  than  when  they 
entered  the  war  in  1914. 

Now,  27  years  later,  as  World 
War  II  draws  to  its  close  in 
Europe,  let  us  survey  the  scene. 
How  many  powers  will  remain 
in  the  category  of  the  major  clas- 
sification when  the  conflict 
ceases?  At  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  victorious  powers,  pos- 
sessed large  and  well  trained  vet- 
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eran  land  armies  and  naval  forces. 
Even  vanquished  Germany  in  de- 
feat still  possessed  a  competent 
and  formidable  military  force  in 
her  land  army.  Today,  in  1945, 
will  the  situation  at  the  close  of 
the  conflict  bear  any  relationship 
to  that  of  1918?  Where  is  the 
'Grand  Army'  of  France,  the  great 
military  force  of  Italy,  the 
mighty  BEF,  and  the  millions  of 
defeated  Germans? 

France,  defeated  and  overrun 
in  1940,  had  never  recuperated 
from  a  military  standpoint  in  its 
population  growth  from  its  terri- 
fic losses  of  manpower  in  World 
War  I.  France  lost  over  2,000,000 
of  her  armed  forces  as  prisoners 
of  war.  These  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  incarcerated  in  Ger- 
many in  concentration  camps  or 
at  slave  labor.  Besides  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  some  700,000  addi- 
tional numbers  of  French  man- 
hood were  drafted  as  slave  labor 
into  German  work  battalions. 
Five  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
or  as  a  slave  laborer  suffering 
from  overwork  and  malnutrition 
in  a  foreign  country  has  depleted 
the  normal  birthrate  of  France 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
death  rate  of  these  2,700,000 
Frenchman  would  be  greater  than 
that  existing  in  peacetime  condi- 


tions in  their  native  France.  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  the  ef- 
fective military  potential  of  post- 
war France  is  further  reduced 
below  that  of  1939.  It  is  well  to 
remember  here  that,  when  we 
speak  of  the  military  power  of 
postwar  France,  we  are  speaking 
of  the  probabilities  of  creating  an 
armed  force  from  the  manhood 
of  France.  This  does  not  include 
the  black  Senegalese  of  French 
Africa,  the  yellow  Tonkinese  of 
French  Indo-China,  or  the  poss- 
ible colonial  conscripts  of  French 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  France  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  will  be 
a  long  way  from  having  suffici- 
ent military  power  to  be  classi- 
fied in  the  major  category. 

The  armies  of  Italy  have  melt- 
ed away  on  the  plains  of  Russia, 
the  Balkans,  Albania  and  Africa. 
Defeated  Italy  will  no  longer 
have  an  armed  force  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  classified  as  a 
military  power. 

The  great  armies  of  Fascist 
Germany  are  in  Russian  prison 
camps  or  lie  buried  in  Russian 
soil  and  the  lesser  remainder 
that  have  been  captured  by  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  United  States.  Germany  in 
1945  will  have  no  fighting  army 
as  it  did  in  1918.     Its  entire  mili- 
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tary  force  will  have  disappeared. 

Only  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia 
of  the  European  major  powers 
will  remain  with  armies  of  any 
size  and  in  the  classification  of 
major  powers.  The  Army  of 
Soviet  Rusia  will  exceed  by  sev- 
eral times  the  entire  remainder 
of  military  armed  might  in  Eur- 
ope. 

Great  Britain,  like  France,  was 
never  able  to  recover  her  military 
losses  of  manpower  in  World  War 
I.  The  total  casualties  of  World 
War  II  will  further  impair  the 
military  position  of  Great  Britain. 
The  question  which  comes  to  the 
fore  and  which  the  Continent  of 
North  America  and  the  world 
must  face  can  be  simply  put: 
Will  Great  Britain  be  a  major 
military  power  in  the  Europe  of 
tomorrow?  Great  Britain  with 
47  million  population  has  the  high 
density  of  population  of  495  per 
square  mile.  Can  we  expect 
Great  Britain  to  increase  its 
population  much  beyond  its  pre- 
sent total?  Such  expectations 
could  only  be  realized  provided 
the  British  Isles  possessed  ener- 
gy, mineral,  and  agricultural  re- 
sources great  enough  not  only 
adequately  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ing population  but  to  provide  for 
expansion  of  the  future.    Prewar 


Great  Britain  was  able  to  produce 
only  40%  of  the  foodstuffs  that 
it  consumed. 

Prewar  Great  Britain  in  its 
most  productive  years  was  able 
to  produce  between  240  and  260 
million  tons  of  coal  annually. 
Great  Britain  under  the  emerg- 
ency powers  of  war,  the  conscrip- 
tion of  labor  for  coal  mining,  and 
the  help  of  huge  open  pit  mining 
machinery  imported  from  United 
States,  was  able  to  produce  only 
193  million  tons  of  coal  in  1943. 
British  coal  production  has  de- 
clined 9  million  tons  annually 
since  the  start  of  the  war  in  1939. 
Britain,  that  once  was  the  great 
source  of  tin  for  the  Mediterran- 
ean civilization,  no  longer  is  a 
producer.  British  copper  produc- 
tion has  long  since  ceased.  Brit- 
ish iron  ore  has  been  in  continu- 
ous decline.  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  war  has  been  mining  iron 
ore  with  an  Fe  content  of  23  to 
27%.  With  such  an  iron  content 
per  ton  it  would  require  five  or 
more  tons  of  iron  ore  and  a  like 
amount  of  coal  to  produce  a  ton 
of  steel. 

The  imperialist  expansion  of 
British  mercantilism  was  based 
on  the  adequate  resources,  and 
their  availability,  of  high  grade 
steam  and  coking  coal  and  rich 
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iron  ore.  The  tin  is  gone,  the 
copper  is  gone,  and  the  coal  mines 
are  going  deeper  and  deeper  and 
farther  out  and  under  the  sea. 
The  iron  mines  are  going  deeper, 
and  the  ore  is  becoming  poorer. 
Do  not  misunderstand  us,  there 
will  always  be  coal  and  iron  and 
other  ores  in  Great  Britain  but 
those  ores  will  lie  in  sweet  repose 
below  the  7,000  foot  level,  the 
depth  at  which  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  becomes  the  arbi- 
ter of  a  nation's  destiny. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  and 
brought  into  considerable  pro- 
duction in  Britain  but  the  future 
of  British  oil  production  can  in 
nowise  be  viewed  as  rescuing  the 
fuel  resource  situation  of  the 
British  Isles  because  the  oil  sur- 
veys show  that  the  oil  fields  map- 
ped, both  actual  and  potential,  by 
drilling  and  geophysical  surveys, 
are  of  a  minor  order  of  productive 
capacity  when  viewed  in  the 
terms  of  world  oil. 

Britain  does  not  produce  cot- 
ton. British  wool  production  is 
insufficient  to  meet  its  internal 
needs.  British  production  of 
lumber  is  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  British 
consumption.  Britain  can  pro- 
duce pulp  only  from  imported 
material.    Oil,  fats,  foods,  miner- 


als and  other  materials  must  be 
imported  into  the  British  Isles. 
Can  Great  Britain  hope  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  markets 
of  the  world  with  the  ever  in- 
creasing costs  of  her  declining 
resources  even  in  the  manufact- 
uring and  fabricating  from  im- 
ported raw  materials? 

Prewar  Great  Britain  averaged 
£866  million  in  imports  annually 
and  her  exports,  visible  and  in- 
visible, amounted  to  £826  million; 
a  net  loss  of  £40  million  of  imports 
over  exports.  Great  Britain  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  meet- 
ing this  annual  deficit  in  export- 
import  balance  by  the  deinvest- 
ment  of  her  capital  holdings 
abroad.  Included  in  the  £826  bil- 
lion annual  average  prewar  ex- 
ports of  Britain  is  £478  million  of 
physical  goods,  but  the  figure  of 
£478  million  includes  £90  million 
of  imported  foreign  material,  so 
the  actual  net  physical  export  of 
Great  Britain  in  prewar  average 
actually  is  approximately  £390 
million. 

Keeping  these  figures  of  Brit- 
ish exports  and  imports  from  the 
Institute  of  Statistics  at  Oxford 
in  mind,  let  us  proceed.  During 
this  war  Great  Britain  has  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  practically 
all  of  its  investments  abroad  in 
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order  to  meet  its  war  purchases 
and  to  keep  exchange  balances. 
Great  Britain,  apart  from  Lend- 
Lease  and  the  Mutual  Aid  pro- 
gram of  Canada,  has  gone  into 
debt  on  a  huge  scale  in  the  world 
of  international  balances.  It  is 
reported  that  Canada  has  in  its 
possession  within  the  Dominion 
2  billion  American  dollars  worth 
of  British  currency  at  current  ex- 
change rates.  Great  Britain  owes 
the  nations  in  the  bloc  currency 
group  approximately  four  billion 
pounds.  Canada  is  not  a  member 
of  the  bloc  currency  group. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  accord- 
ing to  the  previously  stated  fig- 
ures of  British  net  exports  of  £390 
million  a  year,  that  Great  Britain 
is  already  in  hock  for  her  total 
exports  for  ten  years.  Lend- 
Lease  and  Mutual  Aid  are  not 
even  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment. Great  Britain,  in  order 
to  pay  off  her  obligations  to  the 
bloc  currency  group  alone  and 
to  maintain  her  previous  prewar 
export  status,  would  have  to  in- 
crease her  postwar  exports  of  net 
physical  goods  to  over  £800  mil- 
lion. Has  Great  Britain  the  re- 
sources and  the  facilities  to 
double  and  more  than  double  her 
production  of  physical  goods  for 
export,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 


ply the  requirements  for  internal 
consumption  plus  national  rehabi- 
litation? The  picture  does  not 
provide  an  affirmative  answer. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  of  the 
internal  situation  of  the  British 
Isles,  Beveridge  Plans,  Govern- 
ment plans  for  housing,  British 
cooperatives,  Conservative  and 
Labor  legislation  alike  are  but 
gestures  of  futility.  Technocracy 
would  like  to  recall  here  that  its 
analysis  of  British  conditions 
written  in  1932  is  being  carried 
forward  to  its  inexorable  con- 
clusion by  the  march  of  events. 

The  120,870  square  miles  of  the 
two  islands  known  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  off  the  coast 
of  Europe  have  been  the  home- 
land and  the  focal  area  from 
which  radiated  the  naval  military 
endeavors,  explorations,  and  mer- 
cantile imperialism  which  have 
expanded  into  the  British  Empire 
around  the  world.  In  over  four 
hundred  years  of  mercantile  im- 
perialism, the  British  Isles  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  energy 
and  mineral  resources  of  their 
homeland  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  Britain  could  become 
the  great  manufacturer,  the  lead- 
er of  world  trade,  the  great  im- 
porter of  raw  materials  from 
around  the  world,  and  the  great 
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exporter  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  transition  from  an  insular 
island  kingdom  off  the  coast  of 
Europe  to  that  of  the  British  Em- 
pire dominating  the  markets  and 
trade  routes  of  the  world  has 
been  dependent  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  British  energy  and 
mineral  resources  in  ever-increas- 
ing volume.  The  British  Isles 
had  passed  their  zenith  in  the 
consumption  of  fundamental  in- 
dustrial resources  even  before 
World  War  I.  The  resource 
position  of  the  British  Isles  has 
been  in  continuous  decline  for 
the  last  half  century  and  this 
position  is  becoming  more  and 
more  critical  as  the  years  go  by. 
Britain  faces  a  resource  position 
of  even  more  drastic  decline  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  nations  of  the  other  areas 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  overseas,  which  were 
once  the  dependent  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  and  which  for  cen- 
turies were  the  great  suppliers 
of  raw  material  to  the  British 
homeland,  have  been  transform- 
ed by  area  technology  from  de- 
pendents to  superior  producers 
and  export  competitors.  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  India 
have      transformed      themselves 


from  export  agrarian  economies 
to  export  manufacturing  econo- 
mies. These  countries  are  far 
greater  in  area  than  the  British 
homeland  and  are  more  magni- 
ficently endowed  with  energy, 
mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  climatic  range. 

The  policy  of  colonial  expan- 
sion of  mercantile  imperialism 
can  maintain  the  homeland  posi- 
tion only  if  the  colonies  larger  in 
area  than  the  homeland  are  oper- 
ated by  human  toil  and  hand  tools 
as  raw  material  suppliers  at  low 
labor  costs  to  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  When  any  nation  takes 
over  a  colonial  area  greater  in 
size  and  resources  than  its  home- 
land and  under  the  impetus  of 
mercantile  exploitation  proceeds 
to  develop  that  colonial  area  by 
the  introduction  of  technological 
production  in  use  at  home,  it  will 
first  export  capital  for  investment 
in  its  colony.  This  investment  of 
capital  in  colonial  expansion  will 
proceed  for  a  number  of  years 
reaching  a  zenith  and  then  falling 
away. 

As  the  export  capital  is  invest- 
ed in  the  development  and  cre- 
ation of  capital  goods  industries 
in  the  colony,  the  homeland  will 
prosper  with  greater  export  trade 
to  the  colony.    The  technological 
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production  of  the  homeland  will 
require  that  the  colonial  area 
must  develop  its  conversion  of 
energy  per  capita  in  order  to  con- 
sume the  export  product  of  the 
motherland.  As  the  technological 
facilities  of  the  colony  are  in- 
creased, its  resources  developed 
and  its  transportation  coordinat- 
ed, it  automatically  follows  that 
the  larger  area  of  the  colony  will 
soon  begin  to  approach  and  finally 
pass  the  mother  country  in  its 
conversion  of  energy  per  capita 
per  day.  In  the  moment  of  its 
passing,  if  not  before,  the  colony 
ceases  to  be  a  dependent  of  the 
mother  country  and  becomes  a 
more  virile,  more  competent  pro- 
ducer and  exporter  than  the 
homeland. 

Great  Britain  has  arrived  at 
this  position  in  her  physical  re- 
lationship with  her  dominions 
overseas.  The  question  every 
subject,  or  every  citizen  if  you 
like,  of  the  British  dominions 
overseas  should  squarely  face  is 
how  long  can  the  British  domin- 
ions overseas  continue  to  provide 
the  physical  resource  support  for 
the  operation  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  British  Isles,  if  socially  re- 
organized under  a  technological 
control,  can  provide  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  for  15  to  20  million 


total  population  over  an  extended 
period.  If  the  British  Isles  at- 
tempt to  maintain  their  present 
population  or  to  increase  it,  they 
face  a  future  of  decreasing  stand- 
ards of  living,  rising  population 
pressure,  and  greater  poverty 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
export  of  Britain's  surplus  popu- 
lation overseas.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  Technocracy  advo- 
cates that  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da grant  immigration  preference 
to  35  million  British  subjects. 

No  people  in  the  world  are  en- 
titled to  more  respect  and  admira- 
tion than  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  have  gained  through  their 
display  of  outstanding  fortitude, 
courage  and  tenacity  in  the  face 
of  national  adversity.  Unfortun- 
ately, no  nation  however  courag- 
eous can  recoup  its  declining  re- 
source potential  by  the  morale  of 
its  heroic  citizens.  Technocracy's 
analysis  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  being  in  any  way  an  expression 
of  antipathy  or  opposition  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
an  analysis  of  physical  factors 
presented  to  inform  the  people  of 
this  Continent,  and  as  a  matter 
of  concern  for  the  people  of  a 
nation  who  are  our  closest  rela- 
tives in  tradition,  blood  and  lan- 
guage.   — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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The  Age  of  Alchemy 


This  article  is  one  of  the  finest  to  appear  in  any  Price  System  pub- 
lication during  World  War  II.  It  backs  up  Technocracy's  analysis  of 
the  economic  situation  that  confronts  North  America  and  the  World 
Keep  the  preceding  article  in  mind  when  reading  it. 


STATED  simply,  the  one  most 
important  institution  in  our 
complex  scheme  of  material  civili- 
zation— universal  in  it — is  break- 
ing up  before  our  eyes.  World 
War  I  rocked  it  to  its  foundations; 
World  War  II  may  well  finish  it. 
The  name  of  that  institution  is 
international  trade. 

People  will  always  be  free,  we 
suppose,  to  exchange  with  one 
another  unlike  and  unique  goods, 
and  may  find  endless  satisfaction 
in  doing  it.  What  we  speak  of 
here  is  international  trade  re- 
garded as  a  necessity. 

In  its  origin  there  was  no  ele- 
ment of  necessity,  or  hardly  any, 
except  in  special  regional  cases. 
The  spirit  was  adventure,  the 
motive  was  profit,  the  method 
was  one  of  ruthless  exploitation 
of  the  innocents.  The  fact  of 
necessity  evolved,  and  as  it 
evolved  the  profit  declined,  until 
profit  alone — private  profit — was 
not  enough  to  sustain  it;  where- 
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upon  governments  began  to  take 
foreign  trade  out  of  the  hands  of 
private  traders  to  control  it  for 
political  ends  and  to  subsidize  it 
with  public  funds,  because  at  last 
the  necessity  had  become  vital, 
and  was  of  this  kind: — 

First,  that  a  people  who  had 
abandoned  agriculture  for  indus- 
try were  obliged  to  import  food 
and  raw  materials  in  exchange 
for  manufactured  goods,  in  order 
to  live. 

Second,  that  as  the  machines 
of  the  industrial  nations  multi- 
plied, the  output  of  manufactured 
goods  came  to  be  more  than  could 
be  absorbed  by  the  people  who 
produced  only  foocj  and  raw 
materials  and  had  generally  a  low 
standard  of  living.  Then  came 
the  specter  of  surplus  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  industrial  nations 
and  the  struggle  among  them  to 
sell  their  similar  and  competitive 
machine  wares  in  one  another's 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  each 
put  up  tariff  barriers  against  the 
others;  that  is  to  say,  each  was 
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trying  to  invade  the  markets  of 
the  others  while  desperately  de- 
fending its  own. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
machine  age,  Adam  Smith,  writ- 
ing on  the  uses  of  foreign  trade, 
said:  "The  land  and  labor  of  Great 
Britain  produce  generally  more 
corn,  woollens,  and  hardware 
than  the  demand  of  the  home 
market  requires.  The  surplus 
part  of  them,  therefore,  must 
be  sent  abroad  and  exchanged  for 
something  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  such  exportation  that 
this  surplus  can  acquire  a  value 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  labor 
and  expense  of  producing  it.' 

This  was  about  1776.  If  we 
have  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
the  standard  of  common  living 
was  at  that  time  in  England,  we 
know  that  there  was  no  surplus 
of  human  satisfactions.  The  same 
labor,  land,  and  capital  that  pro- 
duced what  Smith  calls  a  sur- 
plus might  have  been  employed 
to  produce  more  of  the  goods 
people  wanted  at  home  instead 
of  goods  they  had  to  send  away. 
At  least,  that  was  true  then.  We 
know  also  that  the  goods  they 
sent  away  did  not  all  come  back 
in  the  form  of  things  the  people 
wanted;  a  great  part  of  what  was 


exported  took  the  form  of  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries — tram- 
ways, railroads,  docks,  London 
facades  in  Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong. 

The  kind  of  trade  Adam  Smith 
was  talking  about  was  trade  for 
profit,  and  the  profit  was  so  great 
that  England  sacrificed  her  own 
agriculture  to  industry.  In  a  little 
while  there  was  no  surplus  corn 
to  sell  (corn  in  the  Old  World 
meaning  small  grains,  not  maize) . 
Instead,  she  found  herself  import- 
ing not  only  the  materials  of  food 
for  human  consumption  but  the 
raw  materials  her  machines  de- 
voured. In  a  little  while  more 
her  'umbilical  cords'  ran  to  every 
part  of  the  world;  and  since  these 
cords  were  vital  to  her  preferred 
way  of  existence  she  had  to  pro- 
tect them.  In  order  to  protect 
them  she  had  to  control  the  seas. 

The  system  worked  very  well 
and  was  wonderfully  profitable 
so  long  as  she  had  what  amounted 
to  a  world  monopoly  of  machine 
craft.  The  first  nation  to  threaten 
that  monopoly  was  Germany.  The 
second  was  the  United  States.  At 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I, 
these  were  the  three  principal  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world; 
Japan  was  coming. 

One  effect  of  the  war  was  thai 
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the  machine  went  migrating. 
Every  intelligent  nation  wanted 
machines  of  its  own,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  seen  that  a 
nation  with  no  industrial  power 
of  its  own  was  helpless  in  time 
of  war,  even  as  a  neutral;  and, 
secondly,  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  a  people  who  produced 
only  food  and  raw  materials  for 
export,  and  exchanged  them  for 
manufactured  goods,  tended  to 
become  fixed  in  the  inferior  eco- 
nomic status,  with  a  low  standard 
of  living.  Thus,  new  machine  in- 
dustry became  apparitional  all 
over  the  world;  and  no  sooner 
had  a  country  found  its  own  way 
with  machines  than  it  began  to 
want  markets  for  a  surplus  of 
competitive  machine  products 
and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

At  a  luncheon  in  London,  Lord 
Astor  turned  to  me,  saying:  'Do 
you  know,  as  a  result  of  the  war 
many  countries  now  have  indus- 
tries that  are  not  entitled  to  have 
them.'  My  answer  was  to  ask: 
'How  does  an  Englishman  deter- 
mine what  countries  are  entitled 
to  have  industry?' 

Besides  the  countries  that  now 
had  industries  of  their  own  for 
the  first  time,  the  three  principal 
industrial  countries  had  enor- 
mously increased    their    capacity 


during  the  war,  especially  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States;  and 
meanwhile,   Japan   had   arrived. 

Such  were  the  conditions  un- 
der which  Great  Britain  argued 
that  even  if  she  could  afford  to 
pay  her  war  debt  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  we  could  not 
afford  to  receive  payment.  Why 
was  that?  Because  she  would 
have  to  pay  us  in  competitive  in- 
dustrial products — in  textiles, 
machinery,  and  hardware;  and  if 
we  took  such  goods  from  her, 
what  should  we  do  with  the 
American  labor  that  was  employ- 
ed in  producing  like  goods — not 
only  enough  for  the  American 
market,  but  a  surplus  for  sale  in 
foreign  markets?  If  she  should 
sell  her  goods  elsewhere  in  the 
world  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
her  debt  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  it  would  come  to  the 
same  thing,  for  she  would  be 
taking  away  our  customers. 

What  we  did  was  to  raise  our 
tariffs  against  all  foreign  manu- 
facturers, those  of  England  in- 
cluded, to  keep  them  from  dis- 
placing American  goods  in  the 
American  market;  and  then  we 
loaned  Europe  eight  or  ten  bil- 
lions with  which  to  buy  the  sur- 
plus product  of  American  indus- 
try.   All  of  those  billions  we  lost. 
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Worse  still,  a  very  large  part  of 
what  we  loaned  to  Europe  and 
lost  there  in  the  1920's  was  used 
to  increase  the  industrial  capacity 
of  Europe,  both  in  countries  that 
had  industry  before,  like  Ger- 
many, and  in  others  like  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia.  We  were 
buying  competition  for  ourselves. 

And  yet,  because  the  political 
and  financial  ruin  of  international 
trade  was  an  event  the  world 
was  not  prepared  to  face,  all  this 
immense  absurdity  was  passed 
over. 

The  idea  of  economic  self-con- 
tainment now  runs  in  bad  com- 
pany. It  is  associated  with  poli- 
tical isolationism.  But  we  are 
not  discussing  self-containment 
as  an  idea  or  an  ideal.  We  are 
trying  to  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  international  trade,  and 
at  the  impending  ruin  of  it;  and 
if  this  does  at  length  force  the 
world  into  several  great  regions 
of  self-containment,  the  people 
inhabiting  those  regions  need  be 
no  more  isolated  from  one  an- 
other than  farmers  who  lived 
side  by  side  on  the  kind  of  farm 
plot  that  once  was  natural  and 
ideal,  beginning  at  the  stream 
and  running  to  the  top  of  the 
next  hill.  Each  farmer  had,  there- 
fore, water,  pasture,  lowland,  up- 


land, and  on  the  hillside  his  wood- 
lot.  But  he  was  not,  by  reason 
of  this  perfect  self-containment, 
isolated  from  his  neighbors. 

With  the  profit  gone  out  of  it, 
and  with  the  suppiy  of  docile 
people  willing  to  perform  the 
drudgeries  of  its  primary  produc- 
tion coming  to  an  end,  one  would 
say  that  international  trade  had 
outlived  itself;  but  one  would  say 
also  that  if  the  necessity  for  it 
were  vital  a  way  would  be  found 
to  go  on  with  it.  Let  it  be  a 
question  of  survival  for  the  in- 
dustrial people,  of  living  or  not 
living,  and  such  a  thing  as  profit 
really  does  not  count. 

But  if  the  vital  necessity  is  in 
a  state  of  decline,  tending  to  dis- 
appear, then  the  ruin  of  inter- 
national trade  as  we  have  known 
it,  and  as  we  continue  to  think  of 
it,  is  very  clearly  indicated.  The 
startling  premonition  that  this 
may  be  so  has  its  strange  occa- 
sions. 

Not  long  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
reflecting  on  what  might  be  the 
next  state  of  the  world  and  what 
we  should  do  with  a  conquered 
Japan,  I  was  turning  the  pages 
of  the  Japan  Times  Weekly,  es- 
pecially the  advertising  pages,  for 
it  was  a  number  devoted  to  for- 
eign  trade,   and  there  were  the 
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things  Japan  was  going  to  make 
and  sell  all  over  the  world  at 
competitive  prices,  save  in  Asia: 
she  would  enclose  Asia  from  com- 
petition in  order  to  sell  them 
there  on  her  own  terms.  What 
things?  Well,  all  the  things  she 
once  bought  from  the  machine 
people  of  the  West  before  she 
learned  how  to  make  them,  first 
for  herself  and  then  for  export. 
And  these  are  the  things,  more- 
over, that  the  Western  machine 
people  still  want  to  sell  in  the 
East:  for  example,  machinery, 
tools,  hardware,  electrical  equip- 
ment, glass,  perfumes,  pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals,  motorcars, 
garage  equipment,  guns  and 
munitions,  typewriters,  plastics, 
rayon,  cotton  goods,  agricultural 
implements,  surgical  instruments, 
optical  goods,  engines  of  all  kinds, 
tires  and  rubber  goods,  wire 
cable,  leather  belting,  and  so  on 
and  on.  And  for  nearly  all  these 
things  Japan  has  to  think  first  of 
importing  the   raw  materials. 

In  the  same  number  of  the 
magazine  there  was  a  continuing 
discussion  of  the  Greater  Asia  Co- 
prosperity  Plan.  Under  this  plan 
the  inferior  people  will  be  the 
hewers  and  drawers — and  the  'in- 
ferior' people  are  all  others  than 
the  Japanese.    Thus,  from  China, 


there  will  come  to  Japan  coal  and 
ore;  and  perhaps  the  culture  of 
the  silkworm,  as  seeming  now  to 
be  below  the  dignity  of  an  over- 
lord people,  will  be  transferred 
from  Japan  to  China.  From  what 
was  French  Indo-China,  rice, 
corn,  and  rubber  will  come  to 
Japan.  From  Thailand,  rice,  rub- 
ber, lumber,  and  lac.  From  what 
were  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  rub- 
ber, sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  copra, 
and  oil.  From  the  Philippines, 
sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  more 
lumber.  Food  for  the  Japanese 
and  raw  materials  for  their  ma- 
chines. Five  or  six  hundred 
millions  of  Chinese,  Javanese, 
Malays,  and  Balinese  performing 
the  tasks  of  primary  production 
for  ninety  millions  of  Japanese; 
and  for  the  Japanese,  industry, 
banking,  shipping,  administration, 
profit,  power,  empire. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
plan,  save  only  that  it  is  Japan- 
ese— that  is,  it  is  Japan  doing  to 
Asia  what  the  West  did  to  the 
East.  Nor  is  there  anything  new 
in  the  naive  Japanese  words:  'In 
this  way  the  relationship  will  be- 
come one  of  give-and-take,  and 
will  benefit  both  parties.' 

But  there  was  a  Japanese  edi- 
tor, too,  thinking  his  own 
thoughts,  as  an  editor  sometimes 
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will;  and  suddenly  all  this  grand 
thesis  collided  with  something  the 
Japanese  propaganda  bureau  had 
not  put  in  his  mind — namely,  the 
premonition  we  spoke  of.  He  did 
not  intend  this  to  happen.  It  was 
as  an  accident.  He  was  writing 
an  editorial  about  what  would 
happen  to  Japan  if  the  United 
States  stopped  buying  her  silk, 
and  he  said,  defiantly:  'As  the 
United  States  believes  it  is  ready 
to  do  without  much  or  most  of  its 
silk,  by  the  substitution  of  nylon, 
this  country  also  has  to  learn  to 
do  without  some  of  the  things 
which  silk  dollars  could  buy. 
Synthetic  methods  are  not  confin- 
ed to  one  country.' 

And  from  there  he  went  head- 
long to  the  accident.  "The 
growing  power  of  chemistry,'  he 
said,  'is  doing  much  to  provide  the 
have-not  countries  with  the  pro- 
ducts they  need,  even  as  Ger- 
many has  been  able  to  make  a 
synthetic  rubber  of  great  prac- 
tical value,  whose  quality  is  im- 
proving monthly.  No  research  or 
manufacturing  chemist  today 
would  hesitate  to  predict  that 
most  countries,  in  a  not  too  dis- 
tant time,  will  be  able  to  find  all 
the  essential  things  in  their  own 
back  yards.  There  will  be  merely 
the  necessity  to  pass     soil     and 
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rocks  through  machines  or  pro- 
cesses for  the  recovery  of  wanted 
materials.  The  outlook  offers  a 
distant  solution  to  the  problem  of 
international  trade.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  for  a  country,  in 
order  to  live,  to  send  its  manu- 
factures to  distant  lands  or  to 
import  the  necessities.' 

Now  what  had  he  said?  If  it 
were  true,  then  neither  the  China 
affair,  as  they  speak  of  it,  nor  the 
contemplated  total  conquest  of 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  which 
was  about  to  begin,  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  rational  adventure. 
There  was  pride  of  idea  in  what 
he  had  written;  he  believed  it. 
Yet  what  would  the  censor  say? 

Therefore  he  added  this:  'Japan 
in  due  time  will  have  to  find  her 
opportunities  within  her  own 
economy,  but  the  situation  today 
demands  interim  measures  such 
as  the  government  is  working 
out.' 

Here  is,  perhaps,  the  strangest 
thing  that  was  ever  defined:  an 
interim  war;  a  war  belonging 
not  to  the  future  but  to  the  past; 
a  war  not  to  perpetuate  inter- 
national trade  but  only  to  keep  it 
alive  for  a  while. 

This  consternation  of  doubt, 
taking  place  in  the  mind  of  a 
Japanese  editor,  is  merely  a  vivid 
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and  unexpected  exhibit.  The  eco- 
nomic thought  of  the  world  is  in 
the  same  way  stultified.  When 
the  war  is  over,  shall  we  have  to 
scrap  our  synthetic  rubber  indus- 
try, keeping  only  a  few  plants  to 
remember  it  by  in  case  we  need 
it  again?  And  if  so,  why?  In 
order  that  we  may  go  on  buying 
natural  rubber  in  Asia,  for  unless 
we  do  go  on  buying  rubber  in 
Asia,  instead  of  making  it  for  our- 
selves, it  will  be  very  bad  for  in- 
ternational trade  and  ruinous  for 
the  people  of  Asia  who  have 
learned  to  live  by  rubber — to  say 
nothing  of  our  friends,  the  Dutch 
and  English,  who  own  the  rubber 
plantations. 

We  can  now  begin  to  make  out 
dimly  the  economic  evolution  that 
is  taking  place.  We  are  passing 
from  the  age  of  machine  tech- 
niques to  the  age  of  alchemy.  It 
is  a  momentous  event.  Future 
and  past  are  in  conflict.  One  re- 
members the  saying  of  Walter 
Bagehot,  on  history,  that  many 
times  it  had  seemed  that  people 
were  about  to  make  a  great  step 
forward,  they  had  prepared  for  it, 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing 
and  where  they  were  going;  then 
they  had  looked  back,  and  did 
not  advance. 

If  one  takes  the  Anglo-Ameri- 


can projection  to  be  authentically 
represented  by  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  system  of  lend-lease 
agreements  touching  the  world 
that  shall  come  after,  the  Hull 
Doctrine,  the  apocalyptic  econo- 
mics of  Henry  Wallace,  the  guilt 
theme  of  Sumner  Welles,  the  Re- 
port of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  General  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Post-War  Economy, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  Brit- 
ish Confession  by  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  one  will  see  that  it  begins 
with  contrition  and  proceeds 
from  a  certain  assumption  as  to 
what  was  wrong  with  the  world 
before.  Those  who  mainly  con- 
trolled the  raw-material  resources 
of  the  earth  were  too  selfish,  too 
much  concerned  with  their  own 
profit,  too  unmindful  of  the  needs 
of  others.  That  was  wrong.  That 
was  why  international  trade  be- 
came a  moral  and  economic  night- 
mare. Hereafter  it  must  be 
different.  Nations  must  learn  to 
think  not  only  of  themselves  but 
of  one  another,  too;  and  all  people 
must  have  access  to  raw  materials 
and  markets  according  to  their 
needs. 

All  of  this,  says  the  other  side, 
is  Devil's  holy  water.  The  ag- 
gressor mentally  assumes  that 
those  who  control  the  sources  of 
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raw  material  will  be  selfish  and 
heedless.  What  is  possession  for? 
Sources  of  wealth  are  not  to  be 
shared.  They  are  to  be  exploited 
by  those  who  are  strong  enough 
to  take  them. 

But  what  is  left  out — missing 
both  from  the  Anglo-American 
projection  and  from  the  brutal 
aggressor  thesis — is  the  fact  of 
economic  evolution. 

As  we  pass  from  the  age  of 
techniques  to  the  age  of  alchemy 
— if  we  do — we  shall  cease  to 
think  of  raw  materials  as  deposits 
of  solar  energy  that  must  be  dug 
out  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  as  a 
kind  of  plant  life  that  will  flour- 
ish only  in  a  certain  place.  The 
sources  will  be  such  as  no  one 
can  conquer,  possess  exclusively, 
or  exploit  selfishly. 

In  forgotten  textbooks,  one 
finds  that  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  political 
and  economic  thought  of  the 
world  was  sunk  in  gloomy  medi- 
tation on  the  food  supply.  A  man 
named  Malthus  had  written  a 
treatise  in  which  he  demonstrated 
what  was  then  a  fact — namely, 
that  population  in  a  natural  way 
tended  to  increase  much  faster 
than  the  food  supply.  The  num- 
ber of  arable  acres  was  a  limited 
quantity,  not  by  any  means  in- 


creasable,  whereas  the  impulse 
of  the  human  species  to  repro- 
duce itself  knew  no  limit.  If  this 
were  true,  then  the  human  race 
was  doomed  to  be  limited  by  a 
tragic  fringe  of  misery  and  star- 
vation, unless  it  could  think  of  a 
way  to  limit  itself  by  continence. 
The  reason  no  one  could  reason 
away  this  doctrine  of  Malthus 
was  that  no  one  could  imagine 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

It  was  not  that  vast  areas  of 
virgin  land  were  opening,  as  in 
North  America;  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  to  that  and  the  situa- 
tion would  be  again  as  it  was, 
according  to  the  Malthus  formula. 
Primitive  agriculture  was  pass- 
ing; scientific  agriculture  was 
coming.  Knowledge  was  increas- 
ing. The  application  of  scientific 
thought  to  agriculture,  plus  mod- 
ern transportation,  so  increased 
the  power  of  man  to  bring  forth 
food  from  the  earth  and  to  make 
it  available  that  in  the  hundred 
years  after  Malthus  population 
increased  as  it  had  never  in- 
creased in  any  century  before; 
and  the  more  it  increased,  the 
more  food  there  was,  to  the  ab- 
surd point  of  surplus. 

From  this  unpredictable  solu- 
tion of  the  food  problem  there 
was     a     tremendous     release  of 
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human  energy.  The  measure  of 
it  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  in  two  generations  the  a- 
mount  of  human  energy  neces- 
sary to  be  spent  in  agriculture 
fell  at  least  one  half.  That  is 
what  made  the  industrial  age 
possible.  Otherwise  it  could  not 
have  arrived.  The  labor  for  it 
could  not  have  been  spared  from 
agriculture. 

But  with  the  rise  of  modern 
industry  appeared  a  new  kind  of 
food  problem.  There  was  a  new 
stomach  to  fill.  Machines  had  to 
be  fed.  They  devoured  raw  ma- 
terials insatiably.  And  as  it  had 
been  once  supposed  that  the  hu- 
man food  supply  was  limited  by 
what  the  art  of  primitive  agri- 
culture could  produce  from  an 
inexpansible  number  of  acres,  so, 
when  we  began  to  worry  about 
enough  raw  materials  to  feed  the 
machines,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  supply  of  these  was  limited, 
too.  A  coal  mine  here,  an  oil 
well  there,  a  kind  of  tree  that 
would  flourish  only  in  a  certain 
climate — and  whoever  owned  the 
coal  mine  and  the  oil  well  and 
the  area  where  the  tree  grew 
could  feed  their  own  machines 
and  starve  the  machines  of  rival 
people.  So  there  came  to  be  a 
Malthusian  doctrine  of  raw  ma- 


terials, and  it  was  implicit  in  the 
power  politics  of  the  world. 

Like  the  original  Malthusian 
doctrine,  this  one  was  true  in  the 
making — true,  that  is  to  say,  in 
relation  to  the  then  state  of  know- 
ledge. Today  it  is  true  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  we  continue 
to  think  and  behave  as  if  it  were, 
war  being  one  form  of  that  as 
if  behavior.  In  a  little  while,  if 
we  advance,  not  only  will  it  not 
be  true:  it  will  be  remembered 
as  a  superstition.  Already  we 
know  better.  The  disparity  be- 
tween what  we  know  and  what 
we  do  is  the  supreme  tragedy. 

Liberating  knowledge — it  is 
scientific  knowledge  we  speak  of 
— does  not  come  as  revelation.  It 
grows  by  accretion.  Its  begin- 
nings very  often  seem  frivolous. 

What  happened  to  the  ivory 
trade?  Man  wanted  more  and 
more  ivory,  especially  for  billiard 
balls,  and  the  supply  was  failing. 
It  would  not  pay  to  cultivate  ele- 
phants for  the  tusks;  besides,  it 
was  perhaps  impossible  ever  to 
get  enough  that  way.  Where  did 
ivory  came  from?  Not  from  the 
elephant,  really,  but  from  what 
the  elephant  ate.  What  the  ele- 
phant ate  was  grass.  Therefore 
ivory  was  from  grass.  The  ele- 
phant    was     merely     a     natural 
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chemical  works,  converting  some- 
thing that  was  in  grass  into  a 
thing  called  ivory.  Even  then 
one  might  have  been  sure  that 
when  the  demand  for  more  ivory, 
or  for  something  that  would  do 
in  place  of  it,  became  very  urgent, 
so  that  the  incentive  was  high, 
a  brooding  chemist  would  begin 
to  think  like  that  and  end  by 
finding  what  that  something  was, 
in  the  grass  the  elephant  ate,  that 
made  ivory.  At  any  rate,  that 
happened.  He  found  it.  And 
then  it  was  possible  to  do  pur- 
posefully in  an  artificial  labora- 
tory what  the  elephant  does 
naturally  without  knowing  how. 
After  that  there  were  plenty  of 
cheap  billiard  balls. 

Such,  very  roughly,  was  the 
beginning  of  plastics,  and  yet  it 
is  only  now,  under  stress  of  ne- 
cessity, that  we  perceive  the 
possibilities  of  plastics  in  struc- 
tural uses,  in  place  of  natural  raw 
materials  like  iron  and  lumber. 
Now  we  begin  to  see  plastic  auto- 
mobiles, plastic  airplanes,  plastic 
houses,  even  to  imagine  plastic 
cities  and  to  speak  of  the  plastics 
age,  as  once  we  spoke  of  the  iron 
age  and  then  of  the  steel  age.  And 
the  source  of  this  amazing,  versa- 
tile material  is  as  free  and  as 
wide  as  air  and  sunshine. 


For  many  years  one  of  the  great 
driving  gears  of  the  international 
trade  machine  was  named  tex- 
tiles. The  people  who  had  in- 
vented and  perfected  textile- 
making  machinery,  especially  at 
first  the  British,  imported  the 
raw  fibrous  materials,  such  as 
cotton  and  wool,  made  them  into 
cloth,  and  exported  the  cloth  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  principal  buyers  were  those 
who  produced  only  the  natural 
fibers  and  made  no  cloth  for 
themselves.  Anyone  looking  at 
this  situation  might  have  believed 
it  was  permanent.  It  represented 
a  division  of  labor  between 
peoples — those  who  had  the  suit- 
able areas  and  climate  to  produce 
the  fibers  and  those  who  had  the 
textile  machines  to  make  the 
cloth.  One  result  was  that  the 
common  kinds  of  cloth  were  very 
cheap.  And  how  else  but  by  this 
division  of  labor  and  this  ex- 
change could  the  world  be  well 
and  cheaply  clothed? 

Then  the  meddling  chemists, 
with  nothing  better  to  do,  and 
only  to  see  if  they  could,  found  a 
way  to  make  textiles  without 
natural  fibers — that  is,  without 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  or  silk.  They 
could  make  it  out  of  a  chemical 
mess  that  lay  at  the  cellular  base 
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of  all  plant  life;  and  as  they  went 
on,  they  found  they  could  make 
it  out  of  coal  and  air  and  water, 
or  out  of  sand.  But  they  needed 
a  machine,  too;  and  impish  mech- 
anics obliged  them  by  inventing 
a  machine  that  is  in  fact  an  im- 
mense silkworm,  to  spin  their 
ticky  stuff  into  threads. 

For  a  generation  we  have  been 
staring,  with  a  kind  of  stupid 
wonder,  at  the  prodigious  rise  of 
jtho  artificial  textile  industries, 
J  loath  to  accept  the  economic  im- 
|  plications;  so  loath,  in  fact,  that 
I  governments  have  subsidized 
J  with  public  funds — what?  Not 
f  the  artificial  textile  industries, 
I  but  the  culture  of  natural  fibers, 
i  like  cotton,  because  the  producers 
« were  being  damaged  by  the  com- 
j  petition. 

Until  World  War  I,  the  first  an- 

Ixiety   of  any  nation  thinking  of 

jwar  was  about  nitrates.    Without 

[nitrates  high  explosives  could  not 

be  made.    The  one  natural  source 

of  this  essential  material  in  great 

quantities  was  a  rainless  Chilean 

desert  on  the  western  side  of  the 

Andes,  where  for  many  ages  bird 

guano   had   been  deposited  until 

there  was  a  bed  of  it  two  miles 

wide,   two   hundred    miles    long, 

and  five  feet  deep.    Before  World 

War  I,  both  Germany  and  Eng- 
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land  accumulated  great  piles  of 
this  Chilean  guano,  but  not  en- 
ough. No  sooner  had  they  be- 
gun to  shoot  it  at  one  another 
than  they  realized  that  they  had 
greatly  underestimated  the  a- 
mount  of  high  explosives  they 
were  going  to  need.  The  German 
Navy  tried  to  blockade  the  Chil- 
ean coast,  to  keep  England  from 
getting  any  more.  The  British 
Navy  had  the  same  thought  at 
the  same  time,  and  won. 

Yet  all  of  this  was  time  and 
energy  wasted.  When  Germany 
was  cut  off  from  the  Chilean  nit- 
rates, she  remembered  that  her 
scientists  knew  a  way  of  filching 
nitrogen  out  of  the  free  air.  They 
got  from  the  air  all  the  nitrates 
they  needed  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  and  since  then  all  na- 
tions have  been  getting  their  nit- 
rates from  the  air. 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago  it 
would  have  seemed  that  a  plan 
of  grand  strategy  for  a  mechan- 
ized war  could  be  based  on  rub- 
ber alone.  No  nation  without  rub- 
ber could  go  far  with  mechanized 
warfare.  Its  system  of  motor 
transport  would  break  down.  In- 
deed, Japan's  strategy  was  aimed 
at  getting  control  of  the  rubber 
of  Asia.  Her  success  in  cutting 
off   both   the   United   States   and 
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Great  Britain  from  their  principal 
sources  of  supply  might  have 
been  for  us  a  major  military  dis- 
aster. But  fortunately,  we  al- 
ready knew  how  to  make  artifi- 
cial rubber.  We  had  never  done 
it,  but  we  had  the  formulas,  the 
chemical  knowledge,  and  the 
materials.  What  materials?  Pet- 
roleum is  one.  Alcohol  is  an- 
other. Petroleum  comes  out  of 
the  ground,  and  we  happen  to 
have  more  of  it  than  anyone  else 
in  the  world.  But  alcohol  comes 
from  wheat  or  corn  or  potatoes 
or  cane.  We  can  plant  and  reap 
it,  as  much  as  we  need,  and  so 
can  anyone  else.  We  are  going 
to  use  both  for  making  rubber; 
and  if  the  war  continues  for  a 
year  more — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
necessity  continues — we  who 
were  the  largest  buyers  and  con- 
sumers of  rubber  from  Asia  need 
never  buy  another  pound  of  it 
there. 

In  the  same  way,  a  plan  of 
grand  strategy  might  have  been 
based  on  oil.  That  in  fact  was 
done  many  times.  There  was  a 
world  struggle  for  oil.  Possession 
and  control  of  its  sources  was  the 
great  aim  of  power  politics.  Be- 
fore oil  it  was  coal.  For  nearly 
a  century  Britain's  superior  coal 
measures   were  one   of  her  four 
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aces  in  the  game  of  foreign  policy. 

Why  are  coal  and  oil  so  import- 
ant? Because  they  contain  and 
can  be  made  to  release  solar  en- 
ergy that  was  caught  and  turned 
cold  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  mil- 
lions of  years  ago.  One  is  solid. 
The  other  is  fluid.  They  are  so 
much  alike  in  chemical  nature 
that  both  can  be  made  to  do  the 
same  work.  Yet  neither  coal  nor 
oil  is  a  source  of  energy.  They 
only  store  it.  The  source  is  sun- 
shine. 

What  so  suddenly  invested  pet- 
roleum with  its  supreme  import- 
ance was  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  Motor 
transport  and  aviation  both  rest 
upon  it. 

Imagine,  then,  that  all  the  oil 
wells  of  the  world  go  dry.  There 
is  no  more  petroleum.  In  thai 
event,  should  we  have  to  abandor 
the  internal  combustion  engine: 
Should  we  lose  the  power  o: 
wings  and  fall  out  of  the  sky' 
Not  at  all.  Two  things  woul< 
happen,  both  of  them  relatively 
simple.  The  engineers  would  re 
design  the  engine,  and  for  thi 
redesigned  engine  the  chemis 
would  design  the  fuel. 

You  understand,  of  coursr, 
what  it  means  to  say  the  engii 
eers  would  redesign  the  engin< 
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They  might  have  to  change  the 
'  length  of  the  piston  stroke  and 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and 
modify  the  carburetor,  and  so  on. 
But  do  you  understand  so  well 
what  it  means  to  say  the  chemist 
would  design  the  fuel?  Mark  it. 
For  upon  that  one  point  the  age 
of  alchemy  revolves. 

Hitherto  man  has  acted  on  the 
outwardness  of  matter  as  he 
e^  found  it,  not  upon  the  inward- 
ness of  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
accepted  matter  in  its  natural 
forms  as  nature  left  it,  and  has 
adapted  his  ends  to  the  limita- 
tions of  matter  in  those  natural 
forms.  Thus,  petroleum  as  he 
found  it  was  not  the  ideal  fuel 
for  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine; it  was  only  the  most  abund- 
ant and  the  most  available,  and 
™  'he  adapted  his  engine  to  it. 

Now,  however,  he    acts    upon 
the     inwardness     of     matter,     to 
change  the  form  of  it  as  he  likes, 
^  so  that,   instead  of  adapting  his 
ulcends  to  the  means,  he  may  adapt 
e'^the  means  to  his  fantastic  ends. 
r*He  finds  that  matter  in  any  one 
^lof  its  natural  forms  is  what  it  is 
ldS  because  its  molecules  have  a  cer- 
tain   internal    atomic    structure. 
^That  fact  is  no  longer  final.     He 
#can  alter  the  fact. 

He  has  never  seen  that  internal 
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structure  of  the  molecule.  Never- 
theless, he  can  draw  a  picture  of 
it.  Then  he  makes  the  astonish- 
ing discovery  that  he  can  change 
the  picture.  That  is  to  say,  he 
can  redesign  the  molecule.  He 
can  break  it  down  and  build  it  up 
again  to  another  design;  and  as 
he  does  this  to  the  molecule,  the 
form  of  matter  he  wants  is  bound 
to  appear. 

Is  it  rubber  he  wants?  Suppose 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  in  the 
natural  form  or  he  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  source  of  it.  But  he 
knows  that  rubber  is  rubber  only 
because  its  molecules  have  a  cer- 
tain internal  design.  All  around 
him  is  other  matter  full  of  mole- 
cules that  can  be  redesigned;  and 
when  to  the  molecules  of  this 
other  matter  he  has  imparted  the 
rubber  design,  lo!  there  is  the 
rubber  itself. 

Is  it  energy  he  wants — energy 
in  liquid  form  that  can  be  carried 
about  in  tanks,  like  petroleum? 
He  may  have  no  petroleum  of 
his  own  or,  again,  not  enough  of 
it.  He  notes  that  sunshine  still 
falls  upon  the  earth  as  it  did 
when  solar  energy  was  being 
stored  in  coal  and  oil.  From  there 
he  goes  to  find  that  there  is  an 
annual  catch  and  store  of  it  in 
plant  life.    When  he  has  made  al- 
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cohol  from  the  plant,  he  has  solar 
energy  again  in  liquid  form. 
Thus  he  can  reap  it  in  the  fields 
instead  of  digging  it  from  the 
ground. 

There  is  more.  Hitherto,  when 
man  for  his  ingenious  ends  has 
wanted  a  material  that  was  very 
hard  or  one  that  was  very  tough, 
he  has  had  to  find  the  hardest 
or  toughest  substance  that  occur- 
red in  the  natural  form  and  make 
it  do;  but  now  he  says  only  that 
he  wants  something  this  is  so  hard 
or  something  that  is  so  tough,  and 
that  it  must  be  able  to  resist  heat 
and  cold  to  certain  degrees,  and 
the  chemist  undertakes  to  pro- 
duce it  artificially.  When  he  has 
produced  it  he  gives  it  a  name, 
and  it  is  a  name  strange  to  nature 
Again  he  has  redesigned  the 
molecule,  and  this  time  to  a  pat- 
tern nature  never  thought  of. 

And  now  do  we  know  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  raw 
materials?  Do  we  mean  matter 
in  certain  natural  forms,  as  na- 
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ture  made  them  and  where  she 
accidentally  put  them?  Or  do 
we  mean  just  matter,  which  is 
everywhere? 

Man  acting  upon  his  environ- 
ment to  alter  it  and  man  acting 
upon  matter  to  change  its  forms 
are  as  of  two  different  species. 
Given  now  the  carbohydrates, 
vegetable  oils,  the  alcohols,  sun- 
shine, air,  land,  and  water,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  shape  matter 
in  whatever  form  he  likes — or 
nearly  so. 

What  vistas  are  these,  to  be 
widened  and  lengthened  by  the 
necessities  of  a  war  which,  in  so 
iar  as  it  represents  a  struggle  for 
the  sources  of  natural  raw  materi- 
als and  for  markets,  may  be  al-  -fell-io 
ready  obsolete  in  time  and  mean- 
ing! If  this  time  the  human  en- 
igma does  not  blow  himself  off 
the  earth,  he  may  come  to  a  fut- 
ure such  as  he  has  not  dared  to 
dream  of,  and,  for  all  his  folly,  a 
future  of  his  own  making. 

— Garet  Garrett 


prs 

*     IN    1933   PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT   commissioned   George   Peek,   the   nation's    f 
leading  foreign  trade  expert,  to  prepare  a  report  of  America's  foreign  trade  between     .iiv 
the  years  1896  and  1934,  a  period  of  38  years.     With  the  $50,000  furnished  Mr.  Peek    [ 
he  began  his   survey   and  one   year  later  submitted  it  to   Roosevelt.     No   one  ever 
heard   anything   about   it  as   Peek   concluded   his   report   with   this   statement:      'Our 
foreign  trade  for  the  38  years  between  1896  and  1934  did  not  bring  us  a  profit,  but 
brought  us  instead  a  loss  of  $22  billion.'  — California  Mining  Journal 
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.VHAT? 

technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
ield.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
\ne  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
-nly  program  of  social  and  economic 
econstruction  which  is  in  complete 
htellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
he  age  in  which  we  live.' 

VHEN? 


'echnocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
f  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
firmed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
ers,  and  economists  that  became 
nown  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
nce — a  research  organization.  Some 
f    the    better    known    names    in    the 

echnical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
uch  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
hitect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical 
ngineer;   Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.   (now 

ell-known  writer);  Bassett  Jones, 
lectrical  engineer;  Leland  Olds, 
tatistician  (now  Federal  Power 
lommissioner);        Benton      Mackaye 


tiow   in   the   Forestry   Department); 
harl 


harles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thorstein 
reblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
cott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930 
ie  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
pcracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
nder  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
ork  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
on-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
on.  In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
r-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
l  lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
ons  of  the  present  Continental 
lembership  organization.  Since  1934 
echnocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
it  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
)llapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
)ite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 

^[snerally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technoc- 
racy, until  early  in  1942  when  it 
ade  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 

"technocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 

$fl?adquarters,   etc.,   in   full    swing! 
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WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 
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Technology's  Decree 


TECHNOLOGY  is  the  social  mechanics  of  the  Power  Age.  The  aspirations  of 
human  society  of  the  North  American  Continent  must  be  but  the  projection 
of  the  technological  pattern  of  this  Continent.  The  wish-fulfillment  of  the 
masses,  the  sincerity  of  the  reformer,  the  enterprise  of  the  politician,  the  vision 
of  our  intellectuals,  the  pathology  of  our  economists,  are  but  gestures  of  futility, 
straws  in  the  wind,  in  the  face  of  the  march  of  power. 

The  soldier  and  the  seer,  the  politician  and  the  priest,  the  business  man  and 
the  banker  have  ruled  human  society  in  every  age  until  now.  Technology  in  its 
march  of  power  is  serving  notice  on  all  of  these,  chiseler  and  sucker  alike,  that 
their  day  is  passing,  that  a  new  order  is  clamoring  at  the  gates.  As  technology 
moves  up  more  power  the  gates  will  go  down  and  a  new  leadership  of  men  and 
things  will  be  given  to  the  world.  This  leadership  will  spring  from  those  of  the 
trained  personnel  of  this  Continent  who  have  the  courage,  capacity,  and  discipline 
to  administer  and  direct  the  technological  application  of  physical  science  to  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs  on  this  Continental  area. 


Today  it  is  a  notification.     Tomorrow  it  is  a  command. 


— Howard  Scott 
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FRONT  COVER 

A  railway  bridge  spanning  the  Welland  Canal  is  lifted  to  allow  passage  of  a  lake 
freighter  on  its  way  through  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie.  Coal  carriers  lug 
black  fuel  from  Erie  or  Buffalo  to  Toronto  and  the  Soo;  bulk  carriers  bring  grain 
from  the  world's  breadbasket  to  Midland  and  Collingwood  or  rust-red  ore  from  th« 
Mesabe  and  Vermillion  Ranges  to  Hamilton  and  Conneaut;  oil  tankers  take  liquid 
dynamite  from  Sarnia  to  Kingston,  and  little  package  freighters  deliver  paints  anc 
steel  pipe  and  breakfast  food  from  Montreal  to  Cornwall. 

(National  Film  Board  Photo) 


Science's  Greatest  Opportunity 


Technocracy,  science  in  the  social  field,  will  achieve  the  most  biologi- 
cally significant  event  in  human  ecology,  for  it  will  have  changed 
evolution  from  a  haphazard  selection  through  survival  of  the  fittest 
to  a  planned  progression  for  the  arrival  of  the  fittest. 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  in 
North  America  there  was 
formed  a  group  of  scientists  and 
engineers  headed  by  Howard 
Scott  and  known  as  the  Technical 
Alliance.  These  men  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  natural  resources,  en- 
ergy consumption,  physical  e- 
quipment,  and  social  structure  of 
this  Continent. 

From  the  mass  of  measurable 
facts  thus  acquired  there  emerged 
the  inevitable  pattern  that  human 
affairs  in  this  area  must  follow 
if  our  Power  Age  civilization  is 
to  continue.  It  was  evident  that 
the  increasing  use  of  extraneous 
energy  would  bring  North  Amer- 
ica face  to  face  with  the  most 
fundamental  social  change  in 
history.  Today  twenty-five  years 
later,  we  approach  the  crisis,  and 
its  nearness  is  being  felt. 

To  meet  the  crisis — to  usher 
North  Americans  into  a  new  era 
of  abundance  for  all — is  the  task 
that  the  Technical  Alliance  (now 
Technocracy  Inc.)  has  set  as  the 
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goal  of  twenty-five  years  of  effort. 
No  other  organization  on  this 
Continent  is  prepared  to  meet 
that  crisis. 

Technocracy  has  the  only  blue- 
print that  represents  a  coordin- 
ation of  measurable  facts.  No  fin- 
ancial finagling  or  political  phan- 
tasms will  see  North  America 
through. 

That  crisis  will  offer  only  one 
chance — take  it  or  leave  it.  If 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  fol- 
low Technocracy's  blueprint, 
they  will  enter  a  greater  civiliza- 
tion than  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Science  has  dared  many  things, 
but  here  at  last  is  its  greatest  op- 
portunity. Technocracy,  science 
in  the  social  field,  will  achieve 
the  most  biologically  significant 
event  in  human  ecology,  for  it 
will  have  changed  evolution  from 
a  haphazard  selection  through 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  a  planned 
progression  for  the  arrival  of  the 
fittest.  —The  Editor 


Men  and  Molecules 


Do  the  scientists,  technologists,  and  engineers  of  this  Continent 
realize  that  the  technological  application  of  physical  science  to  the 
means  whereby  people  live  has  made  government  by  science  impera- 
tive and  inevitable  in  this  area?  — Howard  Scott 


AW,  for  Pete's  sake!'  said 
John  Jones. 

He  snapped  shut  his  magazine 
with  such  violence  that  his  travel- 
ling companion  turned  with  a 
start  from  his  peaceful  contempla- 
tion of  Canadian  scenery  flitting 
past  the  train  window. 

'Sorry,'  Jones  apologized,  'but 
I  just  can't  help  blowing  off  steam 
every  time  I  read  that  nylon 
stockings  are  made  from  coal, 
water  and  air.  Now  I'm  not  say- 
ing it  can't  be  done,  mind  you, 
but  it's  how  it's  done  that  puzzles 
me,  and  these  articles  never  tell 
you  anything  about  that.' 

He  turned  his  chair  to  face  his 
companion. 

'Maybe  you  haven't  thought 
much  about  the  problem,  but 
with  me  it's  different,'  he  went 
on,  with  an  air  of  professional 
pride.  'You  see,  I've  been  in  the 
coal  business  for  30  years  and  a 
lot  of  people  look  upon  me  as  sort 
of    an    expert    in   my    own    line. 
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You'd  be  surprised  the  fantastic 
notions  this  coal,  water  and  air 
stuff  gives  them.  Some  of  them 
think  you  make  nylon  by  whip- 
ping up  coal  dust  in  water,  as  you 
would  mayonnaise,  or  by  melting 
the  stuff  like  beeswax.  Now,  I 
can  tell  them  they're  away  off  the 
beam,  but  when  they  say  'all  | 
right,  you  tell  us  how  it's  done', 
I'm  stumped.  What's  more,  a  lot 
of  people  can't  understand  why 
nylon  stockings  used  to  cost  $1.65 
a  pair  before  they  went  off  the 
market  a  couple  of  years  ago — 
air  is  free,  water  almost  free  and 
I  sell  the  best  coal  for  $16.50  a 
ton.' 

The  tall  man  in  gray  tweeds 
grinned  amusedly  and  fumbled  in 
his  pockets  for  his  pipe  and 
matches. 

'You  know,  you've  got  some- 
thing there,'  he  remarked,  'and  ] 
can  certainly  see  what's  bothering 
you.  At  the  same  time  we  chem- 
ists don't  always  find  it  easy  tc 
go  into  detail  on  these  matters 
using  simple  everyday  language. 
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John  Jones  looked  upon  his 
companion  with  new  interest.  'A 
chemist  eh?  I've  always  wanted 
to  meet  one  of  you  fellows  and 
find  out  how  you  perform  your 
magic  tricks — making  plastics 
from  sawdust,  wood  from  cow's 
milk  and  peanuts,  raincoats  from 
limestone.  Especially  this  busi- 
ness of  making  nylon  stockings 
from  coal,  air  and  water.  Sounds 
like  sheer  magic  to  me.' 

'Things  like  nylon  don't  just 
happen.'  The  Chemist  empha- 
sized. 'It  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that  it  took  about  ten  years 
of  intensive  research  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  possibly  ten  million 
dollars  before  the  commercial 
production  of  nylon  was  made 
possible.  And  even  then  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  huge,  compli- 
cated and  costly  chemical  plants 
before  nylon  could  be  put  on  the 
market  in  worthwhile  volume.' 

'Phew!  Ten  years  and  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  then  all  that 
plant  on  top  of  that,'  Jones  ejacu- 
lated. 'No  wonder  nylons  used 
to  cost  $1.65  a  pair.  But  I'd  cer- 
tainly like  to  know  how  they  are 
made  from  coal,  water  and  air.' 

'Well,  there's  a  lot  of  chemistry 
between  a  hunk  of  coal  and  a 
hank  of  nylon,'  said  The  Chemist, 
'and  it's  hard  to  know  just  how 


much  to  tell  and  where  to  begin.' 
He  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  chair  and  lit  his  pipe. 

'Look,'  he  went  on.  'We  have 
lots  of  time.  Suppose  we  just 
ramble  along  for  awhile.  We 
chemists  sometimes  find  it  hard 
to  understand  what  there  is  about 
our  profession  that  mystifies  the 
average  person.  So  you  ask  the 
questions  and  I'll  try  to  answer 
them.' 

'Swell!'  said  John  Jones.  'First 
of  all  maybe  you  can  tell  me  in 
a  few  simple  words  what  chemis- 
try is  all  about.  I  do  mean  simple 
though — I  didn't  even  touch  the 
subject  in  high  school.' 

'That's  a  tall  order,  asking  me 
to  define  chemistry  right  off  the 
bat,'  said  The  Chemist.  He  paused 
for  a  moment  and  gazed  thought- 
fully out  of  the  window. 

'Let  me  put  it  this  way,'  he  be- 
gan hesitantly.  'What  we  chemists 
do  is  study  the  composition  of 
Nature's  products.  We  try  to  find 
out  how  we  may  change  them  to 
suit  our  own  purposes,  and  we 
observe  how  Nature  works  so 
that  we  may  learn  to  create  new 
substances  which  are  better 
adapted  to  man's  needs  than  any 
natural  materials.' 

'The  study  of  Nature's  ways,' 
he  continued,  'may  be  said  to  fol- 
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low  two  paths,  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis. Analysis  means  breaking 
down  into  parts  or  original  ele- 
ments. Synthesis,  a  comparative- 
ly modern  achievement,  means 
putting  together,  or  building  up.' 

'Now  I've  got  it,'  said  Jones, 
slapping  his  knee.  'I  can  see  what 
synthetic  really  means.  And  I've 
always  thought  synthetic  was  just 
another  word  for  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  a  natural  product — arti- 
ficial, so  to  speak.' 

'A  great  many  people  make  that 
mistake,'  said  The  Chemist.  'The 
meaning  of  the  word  "synthetic" 
was  distorted  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  word  "artificial", 
which  originally  meant  "made  by 
a  craftsman."  It  all  arose  from 
the  popular  fallacy  that  Nature's 
products  are  flawless  and  that 
man-made  products  are  at  best 
mere  imitations.  Actually,  even 
when  the  chemist  has  imitated 
Nature,  he  has  often  been  able  to 
go  much  further  and  develop  pro- 
ducts that  eliminate  many  of  the 
faults  in  the  natural  prototype.' 

'You  are  not  trying  to  tell  me 
that  man  has  actually  excelled 
Nature  in  creating  things?'  Jones 
asked  incrediously. 

'From  man's  point  of  view,'  said 
The  Chemist,  'certain  man-made 
things    are   superior   to   anything 


found  in  Nature.  But  remember, 
Nature's  purposes  are  usually 
quite  different  from  man's.  Silk 
clothing  was  not  intended  as  a 
gift  of  Nature  to  man.  In  some 
respects  silk  is  inferior  to  nylon 
as  a  textile,  but  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful if  you  could  convince  the  silk- 
worm that  nylon  would  suit  his 
purposes  as  well  as  Nature's  pro- 
duct.' 

'That's  very  interesting,'  said 
John  Jones.  'But  tell  me  more 
about  the  synthesis  business.  You 
said  something  about  it  being  a 
modern  achievement.' 

'Modern  in  the  sense  that  the 
chemical  theories  on  which  mod- 
ern synthesis  is  based  were  devel- 
oped during  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,'  The  Chemist  replied. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  of 
these  theories  is  the  idea  that 
everything  is  composed  of  tiny 
particles.  This  idea  was  first 
suggested  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  called  them  atoms,  which  is 
the  Greek  word  for  indivisible. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  that  the 
theory  of  atoms  was  put  forward 
in  a  scientific  way.' 

'Now,  there's  something  I'd 
like  you  to  explain  to  me,'  Jones 
suggested.  'I've  got  a  general  ides 
what  atoms  are,  but  I'd  like  tc 
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know  how  you  chemists  figure 
that  everything  is  made  up  of 
such  tiny  things.  What  do  they 
look  like?' 

'It's  not  very  easy  to  describe 
an  atom;  no  one  has  ever  seen 
one,  or  is  ever  likely  to,'  The 
Chemist  said.  'They  are  too  small 
to  examine  even  with  the  most 
powerful  microscope.  In  fact  it's 
misleading  to  call  them  particles 
at  all.    They  are  more  like  planet- 


ary systems  made  up  of  even  tin- 
ier particles  whirling  around  in 
space.' 

'That  makes  it  even  harder  to 
imagine  how  atoms  can  be  built 
up  into  anything,'  said  Jones. 
'What  holds  them  together  any- 
way?' 

'Atoms  cling  to  one  another  by 
bonds  called  valencies,'  The 
Chemist  explained.  'The  structur- 
al units  built  up  in  this  way  are 


called  molecules  and  molecules  in 
turn  can  be  joined  together  in 
various  ways  .  .  .  ' 

'First  atoms,  which  are  mostly 
space,  now  valencies  and  mole- 
cules!' Jones  interrupted.  'You're 
away  over  my  head.' 

The  Chemist  drew  a  notebook 
from  his  pocket.  'Don't  let  it  wor- 
ry you,'  he  said.  'The  value  of  this 
sort  of  theorizing  is  that  it  enables 
us  to  represent  chemical  changes 
in  terms  of  the  interaction  of 
atoms  and  molecules.'  He  sketch- 
ed two  simple  formulae  on  a  page 
of  his  notebook.  (See  page  one 
of  Chemist's  notebook  illustrat- 
ed).      . 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that 
chemists  have  so  far  been  able 
to  identify  nearly  100  of  the 
primary  atoms,  which  they  call 
elements.  'The  commonest  ele- 
ments in  living  things  are  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  sulphur.' 

A  slightly  bewildered  look 
still  clouded  Jones'  countenance. 
'I  can  follow  you  up  to  a  point,' 
he  said,  'but  I'll  be  blowed  if  I 
can  understand  how  you  can  get 
from  these  chemical  elements 
to  common,  everyday  things — 
like  the  wood  in  that  match  you're 
holding,  for  instance.' 

'All   right,    let's    see    what  the 


wood  in  this  match  is  composed 
of,'  The  Chemist  replied.  'When  I 
burn  it,  in  effect  I  will  be  break- 
ing it  up  into  its  chemical  com- 
ponents. Most  of  the  match  will 
disappear  as  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapour,  which  are  formed 
when  the  heat  of  the  flame  causes 
oxygen  from  the  air  to  combine 
with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
wood.  The  remaining  ashes  will 
contain  essential  mineral  sub- 
stances which  the  tree  took  out 
of  the  earth. 

'You  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn,'  he  continued  after  paus- . 
ing  to  light  up,  'that  most  of  the 
tree  from  which  we  got  this  match 
came  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
first  place  and  not  from  the  earth. 
From  the  carbon  atoms  taken 
from  the  air's  carbon  dioxide, 
complex  carbohydrates  are  form- 
ed in  the  leaves  of  trees  with  the 
aid  of  water  and  sunlight.  Among 
these  carbohydrates  is  cellulose 
which  comprises  the  bulk  of  th( 
tree's  trunk,  branches  and  leaves 

'It  may  seem  incredible,  bu 
from  these  simple  substances 
carbon  dioxide — the  same  gas  tha 
fizzes  in  your  soda  pop — wate 
and  minerals,  Nature  builds  U] 
our  forests,  grass,  fruits  an 
flowers,  which  in  turn  provid 
sustenance    for   all   living   thing 
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in  earth,  be  they  animals,  birds, 

sects,  fishes,  chemists  or  coal 
ealers.' 

'I    guess      Nature's      chemistry 

akes  you  fellows  look  like 
)ikers  in  spite  of  your  nylon,' 
aid  John  Jones.  'But  look  here. 
Nith.  carbon  being  used  up  all 
he  time  by  plants,  isn't  there 
langer  of  the  supply  running 
ut?' 

'Not  at  all,'  answered  The 
Chemist.  'The  supply  is  constant- 
being  replenished.  Carbon 
ioxide  is  a  compound  of  one  car- 
ion  atom  and  two  oxygen  atoms. 
5lants  use  up  the  carbon  and  set 

e  oxygen  free.  Animals  in 
urn,  breathe  the  oxygen  of  the 
iir,  combine  it  with  carbon  which 
hey  have  taken  into  their  bodies 
rom  vegetation,  and  breathe  out 
arbon  dioxide.  Burning  and  rot- 
ing  of  plant  and  animal  tissue  al- 
o  serve  to  restore  carbon  to  the 
iir.' 

'That's  an  interesting  cycle,'  re- 
narked  Jones.  'Plants  get  their 
arbon  from  the  air,  and  the  air 
;ets  its  carbon  in  a  roundabout 
vay  from  plants.  Which  came 
irst  in  the  beginning,  the  plants 
>r   the   carbon   dioxide? 

'You  might  as  well  ask  which 
ame  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
;gg,'  laughed  The  Chemist. 
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He  went  on  to  explain  that  al- 
though most  of  the  carbon  taken 
from  the  air  by  plants  is  restored 
eventually  to  the  atmosphere, 
some  of  it  is  sidetracked  and 
stored  up  for  millions  of  years  in 
the  form  of  coal,  oil  or  natural 
gas. 

'Gosh,  that's  true,'  Jones  com- 
mented. 'A  few  years  ago  I  had 
a  chance  to  go  down  in  a  coal  mine 
in  Alberta,  and  they  showed  me 
the  imprint  of  a  giant  tropical  fern 
embedded  in  a  coal  seam.  They 
told  me  that  fern  just  about  tells 
the  whole  story  of  the  vegetable 
origin  of  coal.' 

'Fossils  such  as  that  could  tell 
an  even  more  dramatic  story,' 
The  Chemist  said  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  'Several  millions  of 
years  ago,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
fern  absorbed  some  of  the  carbon 
atoms  exhaled  by  some  night- 
mare prehistoric  monster.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  think  that  mod- 
ern organic  chemistry  can  unlock 
the  breath  of  our  ugly  friend,  the 
dinosaur,  after  several  millions 
of  years  of  imprisonment  in  coal, 
and  turn  it  into  nylon  stockings.' 

'Whoa,  now,'  Jones  broke  in, 
and  a  long  derisive  toot  of  the 
train  whistle  echoed  his  words. 
'Imagine  me  explaining  to  my 
customers  that  nylon     is     really 
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made  from  dinosaur's  breath!  But 
organic  chemistry  is  a  new  one 
on  me.  How  is  it  different  from 
any  other  kind  of  chemistry?' 

'To  put  it  simply,'  explained 
The  Chemist,  'organic  chemistry 
deals  with  the  compounds  built 
up  around  carbon.  As  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  all  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  is  built  up  primarily  of 
carbon.  Inorganic  chemistry,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  materials  derived 
from  the  minerals  of  the  earth.' 

The  Chemist  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  not  only  plant  and  ani- 
mal life,  but  also  the  compounds 
synthesized  by  organic  chemists 
owed  their  existence  to  a  remark- 
able property  of  the  carbon  atom. 
'As  I  have  already  indicated  here,' 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  sketches 
in  his  notebook,  'the  carbon  atom 
has  the  ability  to  combine  with  it- 
self, as  well  as  with  other  ele- 
ments, and  in  this  way  extremely 
complex  molecules  are  formed.' 

'You  know,  this  stuff  is  really 
interesting  to  me,'  Jones  said. 
'I've  been  in  the  coal  business  for 
30  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
I've  realized  why  coal  is  so  im- 
portant other  than  a  mere  fuel. 
From  what  you  tell  me,  it  is  the 
carbon  in  coal  that  is  the  whole 
heart  and  soul  of  this  business  of 
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organic   synthesis.' 

'Not  just  carbon,'  The  Chemist 
hastened  to  explain,  'but  carbon 
which  has  already  been  built  up 
by  nature  into  complex  com- 
pounds. By  preserving  intact  the 
structure  of  these  carbon  com- 
pounds, we  are  saved  the  diffi- 
cult first  step  in  building  up  many 
synthetic  products.  When  build- 
ing a  house  it's  nice  to  be  able 
to  buy  prefabricated  parts  like 
walls,  doors,  windows  and  even : 
bricks,  instead  of  having  to  start  1* 
by  cutting  your  own  wood  and 
baking  your  own  bricks.' 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
arrangements  or  patterns  formed; 
by    atoms    and    molecules    deter-  j 
mines  the  nature  of  the  finished]  fcovf 
products. 

'I  see,'  said  Jones.  'Just  as  an 
architect  can  design  totally  differ- 
ent houses  by  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  same  building 
materials.' 

'Yes,  but  remember  that  the 
variety  possible  in  chemistry's 
architecture  makes  it  hard  to  im 
agine  that  there  is  any  similarity 
in  the  basic  materials,'  said  Th( 
Chemist.  'Ready  made,  built  uj 
carbon  compounds  such  as  ben 
zene  obtained  from  the  black 
sticky  stuff  called  coal  tar,  an 
the  source  of  an  amazing  variety 
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)f  things — ingredients  of  military 

explosives,   dyestuffs,   drugs,  per- 

umes,  and  a  host  of  other  pro- 

ucts  including  our  relative  new- 

omer,  nylon.' 

Now  we're  getting  somewhere,' 
>aid  Jones  eagerly.  'Let's  see  if  I 
understand  what  you're  driving 
it.  You  said  that  carbon  com- 
Dounds  are  the  materials  chemists 
hse  to  make  their  synthetics.  Now 
70U  say  that  nylon  and  a  lot  of 
bther  things  are  made  from  ben- 
r.ene,  which  you  get  from  coal. 
;iow  does  all  this  add  up  to  nylon 
itockings?' 

'It's  all  because  the  benzene 
inolecule,  besides  being  a  readily 
obtainable  carbon  compound,  was 
liscovered  to  have  the  very  struc- 
ural  characteristics  that  were 
iieeded  for  synthesizing  nylon,' 
aid  The  Chemist.  'Let  me  tell  you 
igiiow  it  all  came  about.' 

He  paused  to  refill  his  pipe  and 
ubbed  the  bowl  reflectively  along 
'he  side  of  his  nose. 

Nylon,'  he  began,  'was  discov- 
iii  /red  as  a  result  of  research  begun 
>urely  as  a  quest  for  knowledge 
egardless  of  its  immediate  prac- 
U  ical  value.  A  group  of  Du  Pont 
hi  esearch  chemists,  headed  by  Dr. 
lac  Vallace  H.  Carothers,  believed 
J  hey  could  rival  nature  in  one  of 
riej  he  most  amazing  and  baffling  of 
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all  her  chemical  feats,  the  creation 
of  giant  molecules.  Nylon  is  one 
of  these  giants — of  the  long  chain 
variety.' 

He  explained  that  giant  mole- 
cules are  built  up  by  linking  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  simpler 
molecules  in  various  patterns.  In 
silk,  wool,  leather  and  many  other 
common  natural  materials,  the 
molecules  are  linked  end  to  end 
in  chains  of  great  length. 

'You  see,'  he  went  on,  'the  sec- 
ret of  the  strength  of  silk  and  ny- 
lon is  in  the  length  of  its  mole- 
cular constituents.  Physicists 
claim  that  these  long  thin  mole- 
cule chains,  ranged  side  by  side, 
cling  together  better  and  resist 
rupture  because  of  their  length 
just  as  the  spinner  of  yarns  knows 
that  he  must  choose  long  fibres 
and  card  or  comb  them  straight 
if  he  would  have  strong  threads.' 

Jones  pulled  a  tiny  woolen 
fibre  from  his  suit.  'Is  this  a  giant 
molecule?'    he  asked. 

'I'm  afraid  there  are  millions 
of  giant  molecules  in  that  single 
fibre, '.the  Chemist  answered. 

'Now  you're  getting  me  con- 
fused again,'  Jones  objected.  'In- 
visible chains  of  invisible  mole- 
cules made  up  of  invisible  atoms. 
I  don't  see  it!' 

The    Chemist   pointed    out   the 
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window.  'Think  of  it  this  way. 
Imagine  your  individual  wool  or 
nylon  fibres  as  made  up  of  many 
long  rows  of  box  cars  arranged 
side  by  side  like  those  you  see 
in  that  freight  yard,  with  the 
single  box  cars  linked  end  to  end 
just  like  they  are.  If  you  have 
enough  of  these  molecular  trains, 
arranged  in  this  way, — and  it  cer- 
tainly takes  a  great  many — you 
have  your  visible  fibre.' 

'That  makes  it  clearer,'  Jones 
admitted.  'But  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  those  chemists  actually 
succeeded  in  making  these  invis- 
ible freight  trains?' 

'What's  more  they  found  the 
molecular  box  cars  in  the  coal 
you've  been  selling  for  30  years.' 
He  took  up  his  notebook  and 
showed  how  the  benzene  mole- 
cules straightened  out  to  form  the 
units  in  the  molecular  chains  of 
nylon.  (See  second  page  of 
Chemist's  notebook.) 

'The  straightening-out  process 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds,'  he 
went  on.  'If  you  want  me  to  ex- 
plain how  the  chemist  does  it, 
you'd  better  get  ready  to  duck  the 
big  words.  It  is  done  by  putting 
the  molecules  through  the  succes- 
sive torturings  of  pressure  hydro- 
genation,  distillation,  oxidation, 
neutralization,     dehydration,   hy- 
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drogenation  again,  crystallization 
and  filtration.' 

'Simple  as  all  that?'  said  Jones 
with  a  hearty  laugh.  'I'll  bet  you 
can't  say  it  again.' 

'It's  hardly  necessary,'  chuck- 
led The  Chemist.  'You've  got  the 
general  idea  without  going 
through  all  the  details.  When 
they  are  straightened  out  these 
units  are  linked  together  end  to 
end  by  the  same  type  of  chemical 
bonding  that  characterizes  silk 
and  wool.  This  linking  up  process 
is  called  condensation  polymer- 
ization and  what  we  have  now  is 
nylon  polymer  flakes.  These  we 
must  melt,  extrude  through  tiny' 
holes,  stretch  400  per  cent,  twist 
size  and  wind  on  bobbins.  Wc 
now  have  nylon  yarn  and  some- 
body else  has  still  to  knit  it,  sean 
it,  steam  it,  scour  it  and  dye  it  be- 
fore the  metamorphosis  from  coa 
to  stockings  is  complete. 

'Wait  a  minute,'  challengec 
Jones.  'Where  do  the  air  am 
water  fit  in?  So  far  you've  onl; 
mentioned  coal.' 

'To  put  it  simply,'  The  Chemis 
said,  'air  and  water  are  brougr 
into  the  picture  by  ammonii 
which  is  of  vital  importance  i 
the  tongue-twisting  list  of  chem 
cal  processes  I  spieled  off  a  mon 
ent  ago.    Ammonia  is  made  froi 
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litrogen  which  we  get  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  hydrogen,  which 
s  obtained  from  water.' 
.  As  he  spoke  the  train  jolted  to 
a  stop  and  The  Chemist  looked 
Dut  of  the  window.  'Why,  the  next 
stop  is  mine,'  he  said.  'Time  hasn't 
iragged  on  this  trip.' 

'This  has  been  a  lucky  break 
or  me,'  said  Jones.  'Thanks  to 
ou  I've  learned  there's  more  to 
hemistry — and  coal — than  I  ever 
Ireamed.  But  there's  one  more 
hing  that's  bothering  me.  You 
ay  these  atoms  and  molecules, 
?ven  the  giant  ones,  are  too  small 
jver  to  be  seen.  I  can't  help  won- 
lering  how  on  earth  you  fellows 
Set  at  them,  how  you  handle  them 
ind  make  things  with  them.' 

'That's  a  very  natural  question,' 
;aid  The  Chemist.  'The  fact  is 
hat  we  don't  need  to  see  our 
nolecules  or  put  tags  on  them  be- 
'ore  we  know  how  to  handle 
hem.  The  science  of  organic 
•hemistry  has  enabled  us  to  know 
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n   advance   how     the      different 
ypes  of  atoms  and  molecules  are 


.  *oing  to  behave  when  they  are 
"t  wrought  together.  We  have  learn- 

1  ?d  how  to  break  up  the  combina- 
ions  of  atoms  and  molecules 
ound  in  Nature's  carbon-contain- 
ng  materials  and  how  to  form 
he  new  alliances  we  desire.' 
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'Sort  of  a  high  pressure  marri- 
age and  divorce  agency,  eh?'  said 
Jones. 

'You're  closer  to  the  mark  than 
you  may  realize,'  laughed  The 
Chemist.  'We  even  have  chemical 
"Marying  Sams",  known  as  cata- 
lysts, which  have  the  ability  to 
perform  marriages,  high  pressure 
or  otherwise,  between  the  ele- 
ments in  the  molecular  world, 
while  they  themselves  remain 
blissfully  single  and  unattached.' 

'Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
that!'  said  Jones. 

'What's  more,  if  any  of  our  tiny 
customers  are  reluctant,  we  don't 
hesitate  to  turn  on  the  heat.'  The 
Chemist  went  on.  'You  see,  heat 
increases  the  activity  of  atoms 
and  molecules  and  often  causes 
them  to  fly  apart,  thus  providing 
them  with  opportunities  to  make 
new  alliances  and  form  new  com- 
pounds. You've  heard  of  petro- 
leum molecules,  which  provide 
a  bountiful  source  of  small  carbon 
compounds  useful  in  synthetic 
chemistry,  notably  in  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  rubber  which  is 
produced  in  Canada's  great  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  at  Sarnia. 
Again,  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
electric  furnace  is  used  to  cause 
a  chemical  rearrangement  of  at- 
oms.     Lime    reacts    with    carbon 
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in  the  furnace  to  form  calcium 
carbide,  from  which  we  get  acety- 
lene, which  is  basic  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  numerous  synthetic  pro- 
ducts, for  example  the  synthetic 
rubber  neoprene.' 

'Say,  that  reminds  me,'  Jones 
broke  in.  'I  happen  to  know  you 
get  that  coal  tar  stuff  you  men- 
tioned earlier  by  heating  coal 
without  allowing  any  air  to  get 
at  it.  Is  that  another  way  of  us- 
ing heat  to  separate  atoms  and 
molecules?' 

It  most  certainly  is,'  said  The 
Chemist.  'The  process  is  called 
coking,  and  it  forms  a  vapour 
from  which  the  coal  tar  is  con- 
densed. But  perhaps  the  best 
examples  of  the  use  of  heat  and 
pressure  in  manhandling  mole- 
cules are  to  be  found  in  high  pres- 
sure synthesis,  the  source  of 
hundreds  of  useful  chemicals 
serving  a  thousand  and  one  pur- 
poses. Not  the  least  of  these 
chemicals  is  ammonia,  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  connection 
with  nylon.' 

He  explained  that  some  am- 
monia is  obtained  in  the  coking 
process  along  with  coal  tar,  but 
the  vast  quantities  of  ammonia 
needed  by  industry  necessitates 
a  more  bountiful  source  of  the 
chemical,   such   as  high  pressure 
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synthesis.  'The  development  of 
synthetic  ammonia  helped  free 
mankind  from  dependence  on  di- 
minishing natural  nitrate  depos- 
its. Ammonia  is  not  only  import- 
ant for  nylon,  but  it  is  the  source 
of  nitrates  which  are  of  tremend- 
ous value  to  the  nation,  in  war- 
time and  in  peacetime  for  explos- 
ives and  fertilizers. 

'In  high  pressure  synthesis  we 
really  do  take  our  molecules  for 
a  joy-ride,'  he  went  on.  'We  heat 
them  to  terrific  temperatures, 
wash  them  and  re-wash  them, 
cool  them  hundreds  of  degrees 
below  zero,  expand  them  to  at- 
mospheric pressure,  compress 
them  with  pressures  of  thousands 
of  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
expose  them  to  catalysts.' 

'No  wonder  the  molecules  com- 
bine,' said  Jones.  'How  could  any- 
thing resist  such  methods  of  per- 
suasion. But  you  said  air  and 
water  are  used  in  the  production 
of  ammonia.  Can  you  give  me  a 
clearer  idea  of  how  it's  done?' 

'It  all  starts  with  the  coke  from 
our  coking  ovens,'  The  Chemist 
said.  He  began  sketching  on  a 
third  page  of  his  notebook.  'When 
air  is  blown  through  hot  coke, 
you  get  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen.  When  you  pass  steam 
through  hot  coke,  you  get  hyro- 
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gen  and  carbon  monoxide.  From 
the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  so  ob- 
tained, with  the  help  of  compres- 
sors, catalysts  and  heat,  you  make 
ammonia.  ' 

'Sounds  simple  enough,'  Jones 
commented. 

'Simple  in  principle,  but  the 
plant    equipment    needed    is    far 
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Page   Three 

from  simple,'  said  The  Chemist. 
He  began  rummaging  in  his  brief 
case.  'Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Du  Pont  high  pressure  synthesis 
plant  at  Belle,  West  Virginia?  To 
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give  you  an  idea  of  its  size,  the 
plant  pumps  enough  water  to 
supply  a  fair-sized  city  and  the 
daily  coal  consumption  is  suffici- 
ent to  heat  a  large  home  for  more 
than  a  century.' 

'Some  customer!'  Jones  said 
with  a  covetous  note  in  his  voice. 

'Here,  take  a  look  at  these  pic- 
tures,' The  Chemist  continued. 
'They  will  give  you  a  much  more 
vivid  impression  than  my  words 
could  ever  convey  of  the  tools 
and  equipment  needed  by  the 
modern  chemists  to  break  into 
coal's  chemical  treasurehouse  and 
make  use  on  a  worthwhile  scale 
of  its  energetic,  versatile  mole- 
cular components. 

'Any  time  you  are  tempted  to 
think  that  turning  coal  into  syn- 
thetics is  a  simple  matter,  just 
think  of  these  furnaces  belching 
white  hot  masses,  these  towering 
gas  holders,  mighty  pressure 
reactors,  forests  of  stills,  filters, 
pumps,  blowers,  centrifuges, 
autoclaves  and  tanks,  and  the 
mazes  of  piping  and  wiring  you 
see  here.  On  those  pressure 
gauges  the  needles  may  be  quiv- 
ering at  10,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  these  thermometers  are 
probably  recording  thousands  of 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  flow 
meters    over    here     register     the 
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passage  of  gases  and  liquids  in 
millions  of  cubic  feet  or  gallons 
a  day. 

'Planning  and  directing  all  this 
activity  are  the  research  chemists, 
the  metallurgists  and  the  engin- 
eers in  laboratories  and  work- 
shops, who  fashion  the  formulae, 
the  catalysts,  the  stainless  steels 
and  work  out  the  processes  that 
must  first  be  put  together  in  blue- 
print form.' 

He  got  up  to  put  on  his  hat  and 
coat.  'The  next  time  your  ac- 
quaintances talk  about  whip- 
ping up  a  batch  of  nylons  out  of 
coal,  air  and  water,'  he  added, 
'you  can  tell  them  to  stop  won- 
dering how  to  make  a  fortune  out 
of  the  contents  of  their  coal  bin. 
The  best  use  they  can  make  of  it 
is  still  just  to  burn  it.' 

'I'm    sure    looking    forward    to 


seeing  some  of  those  fellows  again 
and  telling  them  what  I've  learn- 
ed from  you,'  said  Jones.  'But 
gosh!  It  does  seem  a  shame  to 
waste  so  much  coal  by  merely 
burning  it!' 

'It's  not  wasted,'  The  Chemist 
reminded  him.  'Remember  what 
I  told  you  about  the  carbon  re- 
turning to  the  air  as  carbon  diox- 
ide when  the  coal  is  burned.' 

Jones'  face  brightened  into  a 
smile.  'Say,  that's  right.  In  a 
sense  I'm  helping  in  Nature's 
carbon  cycle — returning  or  bor- 
rowing some  of  the  carbon  to 
make  things  that  Nature  didn't 
provide  ready  made  for  us.  You 
know,  we're  in  an  interesting 
business!' 

'We  certainly  are,'  The  Chemist 
agreed  and  made  his  way  toward 
the  train  door. 


*  THE  YOUNGEST  ADULT  IN  CANADA  can  remember  the  despair  which  swept 
the  country  during  the  depression.  In  1938  there  were  700,000  Canadians  without 
employment  and  1,500,000  people  were  living  on  direct  relief.  Even  as  late  as  1940 
the  number  on  relief  was  scarcely  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  million. 

Yet  today  we  have  full  production  and  full  employment.  There  is  a  useful  job 
at  decent  pay  for  every  man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work.  If  a  man  does  not 
want  to  work  the  law  can  compel  him  to  do  so.  Unity  of  purpose  in  the  struggle 
against  our  common  enemy  has  brought  about  this  miracle.  We  have  been  united 
to  do  something  and  we  have  done  it. 

We  shall  need  the  same  sort  of  unity  after  the  war  if,  as  is  the  declared  policy 
of  the  government,  we  are  to  provide  jobs  and  security  for  all.  In  some  respects 
this  is  going  to  be  a  tougher  job  even  than  the  war  itself.  Never  before  in  peace- 
time, not  even  in  boom  periods,  have  we  achieved  such  an  objective  for  every 
citizen.    No  wonder  then  that  this  is  urgent  business  in  the  minds  of  many  Canadians. 

— A  Citizen's  Forum — Of  Things  to  Come 
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A  Hundred  Million  Tireless  Slaves 

//  we  install  a  new  method  of  distribution  and  shorten  working 
hours,  our  10  million  horsepower  of  hydro-electric  energy  can  be  a 
blessing;  otherwise,  we  shall  be  cursed  ivith  technological  unem- 
ployment  and   reduced   consuming   capacity    in   the    postwar   period. 


OFFICIAL  information  places 
the  Dominion's  present  hy- 
dro-electric development  at  10,- 
000,000  horsepower.  Such  a  vol- 
ume of  electrical  production  ap- 
proximates one  horsepower  of 
extraneous  energy  for  the  use  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  Dominion. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  scientific 
data,  we  are  apt  to  dismiss  this 
item  without  appraising  its  full 
significance,  yet  around  this  bit 
of  factual  information  revolves 
potentialities  and  problems  di- 
rectly affecting  our  future  as  a 
nation,  and  our  individual  well- 
being. 

On  the  face  of  it,  10,000,000 
horsepower  of  hydro-electric  en- 
ergy for  the  use  of  less  than  12,- 
000,000  people  looks  like  a  tre- 
mendous asset.  From  a  national 
viewpoint  that  conclusion  is  fully 
justified,  yet  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  masses  and  their  welfare, 
it  could  become  a  serious  menace. 

Undoubtedly  this  flood  of 
cheap  power  (which  can  be  great- 


ly increased)  places  Canada  in  a 
position  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial nation.  The  almost  miracu- 
lous expansion  of  our  industrial 
productivity  during  these  war 
years  attest  that  fact.  An  abund- 
ant source  of  cheap  power,  plus 
natural  resources,  plus  expert 
labor,  add  up  to  immense  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Canada  has  all 
these  things  in  a  measure  exceed- 
ed relatively  by  no  other  nation. 
From  the  national  viewpoint  this 
Dominion  is  incalculably  rich, 
Prospects  for  future  prosperity 
are  brilliant. 

What  about  the  individual  wel- 
fare? Look  once  again  at  the 
scientific  fact — one  horsepower  of 
extraneous  energy  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  Domin- 
ion. The  energy  expressed  in  one 
horsepower  is  equal  to  the  energy 
of  10  men.  In  other  words,  each 
person  in  Canada  has  at  his  or 
her  disposal  the  energy  of  10 
men,  each  willing  and  able  to 
work  24  hours  a  day  for  365  days 
in  the  year.     This  means  that  if 
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the  whole  of  this  available  energy 
is  continuously  used  (as  it  is  now 
all  being  used  mostly  for  war 
production)  we  could,  in  a  few 
short  years,  pile  up  such  stores 
of  goods  as  to  flood  not  only  our 
domestic  market,  but  plug  up  a 
great  deal  of  available  foreign 
market  outlets. 

That  would  mean  within  a 
limited  period  the  development 
of  a  new  unemployment  problem 
of  unique  proportions,  unless  in 
the  meantime  we  evolve  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  distribution 
and  introduce  regulation  of  work- 
ing hours. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  fan- 
tasy of  the  imagination.  Produc- 
tive resources  of  1929,  together 
with  a  retraction  of  purchasing 
power,  created  a  world  depression 
of  appalling  dimensions.  But  the 
productive   capacity   of   1929   has 


been  far  exceeded  through  the 
development  of  more  extraneous 
power,  more  plants  and  more 
trained  workers.  Add  to  our  pre- 
sent Canadian  domestic  produc- 
tive capacity  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  now  engaged  in  war 
work  or  services  and  some  idea 
is  gathered  of  Canada's  vastly 
increased  creative  power,  yet  up 
to  the  present  moment  no  change 
in  our  economy  has  been  devised 
to  meet  the  situation. 

When  world  economy  has  been 
evolved  upon  a  sane  basis  actu- 
ated only  by  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing the  common  good,  this  reserve 
of  energy  and  productive  power 
will  become  a  boon  and  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind.  Till  then  it 
could  become  a  curse  to  four- 
fifths  or  more  of  the  human 
family. 
—The  North  Battleford  Optimist 


^  OTTAWA. — Canadians  are  paying  cash  for  the  goods  they  want  to  buy  to  a  fai; 
greater  extent  than  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  disclosed  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Prices  Board.  In  1941,  68%  of  department  store  sales  were  for  cash.  Last  yeai] 
the  percentage  had  reached  76.  Jewelery  sales  were  48  %  cash  transactions  in  1941  I 
and  now  are  70%  cash.  Cash  sales  of  clothing  increased  from  53%  to  64,  and  oi 
furniture  from  21%   to  40.  — Canadian  Press 

^  IN  NO  YEAR  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  have  newsprint  operations  ir 
Canada  averaged  80%  of  effective  mill  capacity.  Best  years  in  this  respect  were! 
1940  and  1941,  when  production  from  Canadian  mills  averaged  78.3%  of  capacity 
and  78.9%  of  capacity  respectively.  In  1944,  average  production  of  the  Canadiar, 
mills  was  equal  to  only  68%    of  their  capacity.  — Pulp  &  Paper  Industry 
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GanadoX  Jlumbefr  9+idultsuf, 

SINCE  1939  Canadian  forests  and  Canadian  lumbermen  have  pro- 
duced 25,000,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber — more  than  was  ever 
before  produced  in  a  corresponding  period  of  the  nation's  history.  In 
1944  alone  the  output  was  more  than  4,700,000,000  board  feet,  of 
which  about  43  %  was  exported.  Had  this  all  been  sawn  into  ordinary 
building  lumber  it  would  have  been  enough  for  the  construction  of 
some  400,000  houses  or,  in  another  form,  for  147,000,000  railway  ties — 
enough  for  a  track  around  the  world. 

The  sawmill  industry  proper  employs  between  40,000  and  50,000 
men.  Production  of  sawlogs  gives  work  equivalent  to  year-round  em- 
ployment for  30,000  to  40,000  men.  With  boxmakers,  furniture  crafts- 
men, wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen,  etc.,  the  total  may  be  200,000. 
In  actual  cash,  the  industry  creates  new  wealth  of  about  $200,000,000 
a  year  and  provides  nearly  $50,000,000  in  wages. 

In  view  of  the  immensity  of  the  industry,  the  question  of  refor- 
estation is  important.  Between  the  cutting  of  lumber,  pulpwood,  pit- 
props,  railway  ties  and  other  types  of  wood  and  ravages  by  insect 
and  fire,  the  raw  material  is  probably  being  used  up  faster  than  it  is 
being  replenished.  Of  the  total  annual  depletion  of  merchantable  ma- 
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terial,  only  about  74%  is  used.  The  remaining  26%  is  lost  by  fire,  in- 
sects or  lack  of  utilization. 

The  matter  of  perpetuating  the  nation's  forest  yield  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever,  for  two  reasons:  the  need  to  provide  employment 
for  the  largest  possible  number  of  Canadians  after  the  war;  the  in- 
creasing, new  and  interesting  uses  for  forest  products  which  are  being 
developed.  More  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line  in  the  last 
three  years  than  in  the  previous  100  years. 

Forests  now  yield  alcohol,  dyes,  baking  powder,  medicines, 
paints,  perfumes,  sugar,  gumplastics,  yeast,  ink  and  hundreds  of  other 
items.  During  the  war  pulp  wood  has  taken  the  place  of  cotton  in 
'gun-cotton',  and  plywood  has  taken  the  place  of  metal  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  Mosquito,  the  fastest  fighter  bomber  in  the  world. 

An  important  feature  of  these  wartime  developments  in  the  utili- 
zation of  wood  has  been  the  stimulation  it  has  provided  for  energetic 
research.  The  most  spectacular  use  of  wood  during  the  war  has  been 
in  the  field  of  chemicals.  The  lead  in  this  direction  has  come  largely 
from  Europe,  where  shortages  have  made  necessary  the  use  of  wood 
as  a  source  of  motor  fuel,  lubricants,  cattle  fodder,  synthetic  rubber, 
anti-freeze,  explosives  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  materials.  Some 
of  these  developments  will  have  only  a  wartime  application,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  research  has  been  stimulated  may  mean  much  to  the 
forest  industries  of  the  future. 

Canada  is  actively  engaged  in  such  research.  The  forest  pro- 
duction laboratories  under  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources 
have  added  to  their  pre-war  facilities  several  new  laboratories  and 
much  new  equipment.  These  include  a  glue  laboratory,  an  improved 
wood  laboratory,  a  wood  plastics  laboratory,  some  plywood  equip- 
ment of  a  semi-commercial  size,  a  wood  hydrolysis  laboratory,  a  large 
press  for  fabricating  laminated  structural  units,  equipment  for  mould- 
ing plywood  over  curved  surfaces,  two  high-frequency  electric  units 
for  work  in  the  rapid  setting  of  glued  structures  and  for  use  in  the 
seasoning  of  special  units  or  assemblies  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  ancillary  equipment.  These  additions  to  the  facilities  have  been 
useful  as  a  wartime  necessity,  and  their  part  in  the  post-war  encour- 
agement of  the  forest  industries  will  be  great. 
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At  present  the  greatest  demand  for  forest  products  is  still  for  the 
old  uses.  Of  the  estimated  4,700,000,000  board  feet  produced  last  year, 
640,000,000.  feet  went  into  boxes  and  crates,  470,000,000  feet  were  used 
by  the  railroads,  175,000,000  feet  by  essential  mines,  60,000,000  feet 
for  miscellaneous  purposes,  1,455,000,000  feet  for  construction  and 
shipbuilding  in  Canada,  and  the  balance,  amounting  to  about  1,900,- 
000,000  feet,  was  exported  for  war  use. 

Despite  all  labour  shortages  and  supply  and  equipment  difficul- 
ties, production  of  lumber  in  Canada  since  the  war  began  has  averaged 
nearly  1,500,000,000  feet  a  year  more  than  production  averaged  in  the 
10  years  prior  to  the  war.  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  40%. 
Production  in  1944  exceeded  that  of  1943  by  approximately  100,000,- 
000  feet,  and  1945  production  is  estimated  to  show  a  further  increase 
of  100,000,000  feet.  Despite  the.  fact  that  Canada  has  been  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth countries  under  war  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  consumption 
of  lumber  in  Canada  for  military  purposes  has  been  tremendous,  the 
industry  in  addition  has  been  able  to  supply  sufficient  lumber  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  increase  in  housing  construction. 

The  average  number  of  houses  built  in  Canada  in  the  10  years 
prior  to  the  war  is  estimated  at  15,000  a  year,  while  the  average  num- 
ber during  the  war  has  been  27,000  a  year — an  increase  of  75%.  There 
was  enough  lumber  supplied  to  construct  more  houses  in  1944  than 
were  ever  built  in  any  one  year  in  Canada  in  the  10  years  before  the 
war. 

If  all  the  sawn  lumber  and  sawn  ties  are  considered  together, 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1944  were  virtually  the  same  as  in 
1943. 

On  the  other  hand  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  by 
152,000,000  board  feet,  and  exports  to  all  other  countries,  mainly  in 
the  British  Commonwealth,  increased  by  44,000,000  feet. 

The  lumber  industry  is  confronted  with  a  record-breaking  volume 
of  orders.  Production  in  1945  is  likely  to  be  approximately  4,850,000,- 
000  board  feet.  This  production  is  scheduled  to  come  from  the  pro- 
vinces approximately  as  follows: 
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(Million  Board  Feet) 

NOVA    SCOTIA    300 

NEW    BRUNSWICK    300 

QUEBEC     1,100 

ONTARIO     600 

MANITOBA    80 

SASKATCHEWAN    90 

ALBERTA    195 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA   (interior)    435 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  (coast) 1,750 

4,850 


Assuming  a  postwar  production  of  not  less  than  4,500,000,000 
feet  annually,  Canada  probably  can  export  each  year  a  minimum  of 
2,000,000,000  feet.  For  Canadian  consumption  the  making  of  boxes 
and  crates  will  require  about  400,000,000  feet;  mines  and  railroads, 
about  600,000,000  feet;  new  construction  and  maintenance,  1,400,000,- 
000  feet;  and  balance  of  100,000,000  feet  will  be  used  for  a  wide  variety 
of  purposes. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  already  made  arrangements  to  spend 
about  $140,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  2,400,000,000  feet  of  Canadian 
lumber  in  the  two  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  In  1940, 
the  year  of  peak  Canadian  ocean  shipments,  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  1,617,000,000  feet  compared  to  1,200,000,000  feet  expect- 
ed after  the  war.  Nazi  air  raids,  buzz-bombs  and  shelling  have  de- 
stroyed more  than  1,000,000  homes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  ad- 
dition homes  will  have  to  be  built  for  service  personnel  returning  to 
the  British  Isles  after  the  war. 

Other  allied  and  British  countries  will  also  be  embarking  on  new 
housing  programs,  and  Canadian  lumber  is  certain  to  be  in  large  de- 
mand. — Canada  At  War 

Editor's  Note:  Because  of  the  expansion  of  Canada's  lumber  industry  during  World 
War  II,  this  country  is  in  a  position  to  produce  the  greatest  abundance  of  building 
materials  that  this  nation  has  ever  known.  Are  Canadians  going  to  make  certain 
that  this  vast  productive  capacity  is  utilized  for  the  provision  of  human  needs  after 
the  war? 
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HISTORY  will  surely  say  that  America's  means  of  production  was 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  winning  of  World  War  II;  that  lend- 
lease  enabled  us  to  help  equip  our  Allies — that  American  production 
sparked  the  heroic  stand  at  Stalingrad  and  the  later  invasion  of 
France — that  it  served  as  the  Aladdin's  Lamp  of  World  War  II. 

Yet  much  of  this  production  would  have  been  impossible  were 
it  not  for  the  availability  of  alcohol  which  is  a  necessary  component 
in,  among  other  things,  munitions,  medicines,  synthetic  rubber,  pro- 
tective coatings,  plastics,  shatter-proof  glass  and  lacquers.  Nor  could 
the  production  of  alcohol  have  been  possible  on  the  present  huge 
scale,  were  it  not  for  the  equipment  in  the  beverage  distilleries  avail- 
able for  immediate  conversion  as  soon  as  it  was  needed  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

When  the  War  Production  Board  ordered  complete  conversion 
in  October  1942,  about  half  of  the  distilling  industry's  volume,  repre- 
sented by  some  35  of  the  largest  distillers,  was  already  concentrated 
on  war  alcohol  output.  The  new  order  applied  only  to  high  wine  pro- 
ducers, comprising  the  remaining  90  of  the  country's  125  distilling 
companies. 

In  1943,  the  beverage  distillers  produced  227.8  million  gallons  of 
190-proof  alcohol  or  more  than  half  of  all  production:  it  is  estimated 
that  their  output  will  account  for  about  45%  of  all  1942-44  alcohol 
production. 

The  production  of  industrial  alcohol  during  the  first  World  War 
did  not  play  nearly  as  important  a  role  as  it  does  today.  Prior  to  1918, 
the  only  alcohols  available  to  industry  were  methyl,  ethyl,  a  mixture 
of  the  amyls  (usually  sold  as  fusel  oil),  and  glycerol.  However,  the 
utilization  of  butanol  in  the  lacquer  industry  and  the  rapid  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  latter  stimulated  interest  in  other  alcohols. 
Thorough  investigation  of  methods  of  synthesizing  these  products  has 
resulted  in  their  commercial  production,  and  at  the  present  time, 
many  alcohols  are  produced  synthetically. 
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Alcohols,  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  hydro- 
xyl  (OH)  group,  are  the  most  important  industrial  organic  group  of 
chemicals.  Lower  alcohols  are  well  known  as  anti-freeze  compounds, 
solvents,  germicides,  and  antiseptics;  higher  alcohols  are  known  as 
general  extractants,  anti-foaming  and  flotation  agents,  while  their 
sulfate  salts  are  excellent  wetting,  emulsifying  and  cleansing  agents. 
Chemically,  alcohols  are  valuable  starting  points  in  the  manufacture 
of  many  other  products,  such  as  its  wide  use  in  dyestuffs,  drugs, 
cleansers,  polishers,  extracts,  while  in  solvents  it  serves  excellently 
for  most  gums,  alkaloids  and  oils.  It  is  also  used  in  rubbing  compounds, 
lotions,  liniments,  liquid  soaps,  and  antiseptic  solutions.  The  exten- 
sive use  of  alcohol  is  further  illustrated  by  its  presence  as  an  anti- 
foaming  agent  for  the  photographic,  varnish,  paper  coating,  rubber 
latex,  textile,  printing,  and  ceramic  industries.  We  find  solvents 
widely  used  in  many  industries  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  their  use  in  fire  extinguishers,  in  hydraulic  fluids 
for  automobile  brakes,  and  the  very  large  use  of  alcohols  for  anti- 
freeze purposes,  which  makes  possible,  in  difficult  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, the  operation  of  not  only  the  automobile,  but  also  the  aero- 
plane, tank,  jeep,  etc.  The  chemical  ( industry  is  quite  dependent 
upon  the  alcohols  as  solvents,  for  purification,  extraction,  and  in 
crystallization  processes;  while  the  food  and  beverage  industries 
utilize  ethanol,  glycerol  and  propylene  glycol  as  solvents  for  the 
essential  oils  and  coloring  materials  used  in  flavoring  extracts,  as 
mold  inhibitors,  and  in  other  products. 

Alcohol  finds  many  uses  on  battlefields.  Russian  scientists  not 
long  ago  developed  a  daring  and  novel  method  of  using  alcohol  in 
abdominal  operations.  Directly  after  an  abdominal  wound  has  beer 
closed  surgically,  from  50  to  70  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  alcoho] 
are  pumped  into  the  intestines,  along  with  other  food.  This  treat- 
ment, which  usually  takes  place  on  the  operating  table,  warms  the 
pale  and  sick  patient  and  eases  him  off  into  peaceful  sleep. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  the  myriad  uses  of  alco 
hoi  was  found  in  press  dispatches  and  subsequently  portrayed  in  ; 
motion  picture  Destination  Tokyo,  which  described  how  an  emergency 
appendectomy  was  performed  by  a  pharmacist's  mate  who  tappe< 
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a  torpedo  for  the  necessary  alcohol  to  sterilize  his  makeshift  surgical 
instruments,  there  being  no  other  available  antiseptic  at  the  time. 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  was  forced  into  the  war  with 
Japan,  the  Japanese  seized  virtually  all  of  the  natural  rubber  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  world  and  left  America  dependent  on  a  brand 
new,  untried  synthetic  rubber  industry  for  its  war  needs.  The 
stirring  record  of  achievement  of  the  synthetic  rubber  industry  is 
history  now,  as  is  the  vital  role  of  the  distillers  which  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Walter  G.  Whitman,  assistant  director 
of  WPB:  '  ...  it  is  fair  to  regard  the  rubber  manufactured  to  date 
as  being  almost  solely  the  product  of  the  beverage  industry  which  con- 
tributed 410  million  gallons  of  alcohol  to  the  war  program,  while  the 
demand  for  synthetic  rubber,  direct  military  and  lend-lease  totalled 
405  million  gallons.' 

Large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less powder,  each  16-inch  shell  consuming  the  equivalent  of  19% 
gallons  of  alcohol  when  it  is  fired.  The  smokeless  powder  in  a  155 
mm  howitzer  high  explosive  shell  requires  the  expenditure  of  almost 
half  a  gallon  of  190-proof  alcohol. 

When  the  Allied  armies  first  cracked  the  Normandy  coast  in 
the  initial  invasion  of  Hitler's  European  fortress,  it  was  unofficially 
reported  that  500,000  men  were  involved  in  the  first  invasion  waves. 
It  was  announced  that  each  man  was  equipped  with  three  hand 
grenades.  On  the  assumption  of  a  500,000  man  force,  that  phase  of 
the  invasion  preparations  alone  required  almost  23,500  gallons  of 
190-proof  alcohol. 

Torpedoes,  the  tin  fish  with  a  sting,  are  being  used  with  deadly 
effectiveness  by  submarines,  destroyers  and  other  naval  ships.  Few 
facts  have  been  released  by  the  Government  regarding  the  construc- 
tion and  the  use  of  torpedoes  by  either  ships  or  planes,  but  it  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  40  gallons  of  alcohol  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  torpedo. 

Any  discussion  as  to  the  uses  of  alcohol  during  wartime  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  important 
medical  use  to  which  alcohol  has  been  put  for  war. 

Alcohol  is  one  of  the  important  raw  materials  in  modern  medicine 
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and  is  how  saving  countless  thousands  of  lives  on  the  scattered  battle- 
fronts  of  this  war.  In  the  medical  field,  alcohol  is  used  for  sterilization 
and  antiseptic  purposes,  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  drugs,  basic  medi- 
cinal chemicals  and  biologicals.  Alcohol  is  an  ingredient  in  ether 
and  chloroform,  sulfa  drugs,  aspirin,  atabrine  (a  quinine  substitute 
for  fighting  malaria),  and  in  military  protective  salves.  A  new 
medical  product  of  the  distilling  industry  is  the  wonder  drug  of 
World  War  II,  penicillin. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  alcohol  is  usually  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  its  derivatives,  and  in  the  years  to  come  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  number  of  new  alcohols  produced.  It  is  expected 
that  new  synthetic  methods  and  improvements  in  the  older  pro- 
cesses, coupled  with  the  demands  of  industry  in  the  postwar  years, 
will  further  stimulate  the  development  of  new  alcohols  and  new 
solvents.  — Jack  J.  Glasser  in  The  Crown 

Editor's  Note:  Under  the  skilled  research  of  our  technologists  during  World  War 
II  a  myriad  of  uses  for  industrial  alcohol  have  been  developed.  These  technologists 
are  the  real  leaders  of  our  Power  Age  civilization  and  the  march  of  events  will 
soon  force  upon  them  the  overall  direction  of  all  social  operations  in  North  America. 
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CRYSTAL-COVERED  'lakes'  dotted  across  the  Canadian  prairies 
yield  each  year  an  unusual  and  valuable  harvest  of  a  widely 
used  chemical  compound,  sodium  sulphate. 

For  years  the  people  on  the  prairies  called  the  places  'stink  holes.' 
The  white  alkaline  deposits  not  only  gave  off  a  strange  odor  but  in  high 
winds  they  blew  across  the  landscape  like  chalk.  Then  people  began 
to  find  some  value  in  these  deposits,  and,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  they 
found  these  values  purely  by  accident. 

A  farmer,  homesteading  near  Palo,  Saskatchewan,  about  the  turn 
of  the  century,  bought  some  Barred  Rock  hens,  thinking  they  would 
bring  in  a  little  extra  money.  One  day  he  was  prowling  along  the  shores 
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of  White  Shore  Lake  and  happened  to  pick  up  some  crystal-like 
deposits.  He  took  the  crystals  home  and  mixed  them  with  the  chicken 
feed.  His  Barred  Rocks  ate  the  feed  with  disturbing  results — for  the 
crystals  were  crude  Glauber's  salt,  used  extensively  as  an  aperient 
or  purgative  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 

Although  the  existence  of  natural  deposits  of  sodium  sulphate  in 
Western  Canada  was  well  known  more  than  45  years  ago,  not  until 
World  War  I  was  serious  attention  turned  to  these  resources.  The 
search  for  potash  at  that  time  led  to  the  staking  of  claims  on  many 
of  the  saline  lakes  on  the  prairies.  While  they  didn't  find  useful 
deposits  of  potash,  this  activity  led  to  the  discovery  of  large  reserves 
of  sodium  compounds,  principally  in  the  form  of  sulphates. 

Geologists  suggest  that  the  source  of  the  salts  in  the  deposits  of 
Western  Canada  is  from  the  unconsolidated  drift  material  which 
covers  practically  the  whole  of  the  western  plains.  Circulating 
meteoric  waters  carrying  calcium  salts  in  solution  release  the  sodium 
salts  in  the  bentonite  of  the  drift  and  these  are  in  turn  concentrated 
and  deposited  in  the  undrained  lake  basins  in  the  surface  deposits 
as  found  today.  The  meteoric  waters  which  carry  the  salts  into  the 
basins  may  be  surface  drainage,  seepages,  or  springs.  There  is  no 
drainage  outlet  to  these  lakes  and  constant  evaporation  over  the 
years  has  concentrated  the  weak  solutions  into  the  strong  ones — an 
example  of  the  work  of  nature's  own  laboratory. 

Investigation  of  the  deposits  in  White  Shore  Lake  was  undertaken 
by  Canada's  Department  of  Mines  during  1924  and  it  was  estimated 
that  approximately  19,760,000  tons  of  hydrous  salts  existed  in  the 
1,860  acre  lake,  which  is  10  V2  miles  long  with  an  average  width  of 
half  a  mile.  The  deposits  vary  in  depth  from  three  to  seven  feet  with 
an  occasional  depth  of  from  10  to  14  feet. 

Today  the  expanse  of  snowy  White  Shore  Lake  is  the  heart  of  a 
thriving  industry,  with  the  plant  of  Midwest  Chemicals  Limited  ship- 
ping thousands  of  tons  of  sodium'sulphate  each  year.  The  bulk  of  this 
output  is  sold  by  the  General  Chemicals  Division  of  Canadian  Indus- 
tries Limited. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  the  dehydrated  crystal,  known  to 
the  trade  as  'salt  cake',  are  required  each  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
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kraft  paper  by  the  sulphate  process,  which  was  first  introduced  in 
Canada  in  1907.  The  fibre  obtained  by  the  sulphate  process  possesses 
unusual  strength  and  flexibility.  Roughly  speaking,  350  pounds  of 
salt  cake  are  required  for  each  ton  of  sulphate  pulp  produced. 

Canada's  glass  industry  uses  sodium  sulphate  to  lower  the  melting 
point  or  viscosity  of  the  liquid  glass.  Substantial  tonnage  of  salt 
cakes  are  used  in  the  smelting  of  nickel  and  copper  ores,  and  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  chemical  industry  salt  cake  is  an  important  in- 
gredient. 

Sodium  sulphate,  as  it  occurs  in  these  deposits,  is  in  the  hydrous 
form  of  crude  Glauber's  salt  which  contains  56  %  water  on  crystalliza- 
tion, or  in  solution  as  a  brine.  Since  very  little  of  the  material  can 
be  marketed  in  either  of  these  forms  it  is  necessary  to  purify  or  dehy- 
drate it  before  a  marketable  product  is  obtained. 

The  harvesting  of  sodium  sulphate  is  simplicity  in  itself.  The 
whole  process  is  governed  by  rainfall  and  melting  snow.  The  water 
accumulating  in  undrained  basins  is  often  a  foot  or  two  in  depth  and 
carries  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salts  in  solution. 

In  the  late  summer  and  especially  in  dry  seasons  the  so-called 
lake  becomes  a  huge  deposit  of  crystallized  salts.  But  when  the  sea- 
sonal rains  or  melting  snows  dissolve  these  crystals,  the  brine  formed 
is  pumped  into  a  23  acre  reservoir  where  re-crystallization  takes 
place  and  the  almost  100%  pure  crystal  is  formed. 

These  deposits  are  harvested  by  modern  methods,  utilizing  trac 
tors  with  scrapers  that  look  not  unlike  the  bulldozers  used  for  earth- 
moving  projects  such  as  highways  and  airdromes.     Scrapers  and  a 
fleet  of  trucks  combine  to  pile  up  huge  reserve  stocks  at  the  Mid 
west  Chemical  plant  thereby  assuring  continuous  operation  at  the 
next  stage. 

A  drag  scraper  hauls  the  raw  salt  from  the  stock  pile  into  the 
plant  where  it  is  fed  into  three  revolving  drums,  each  80  feet 
long  and  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  furnace  at  the  end  of  each  drum 
maintains  a  temperature  sufficient  to  drive  off  all  the  moisture  anc 
water  of  crystallization.  The  salt  cake  leaves  the  furnace  end  oJ 
the  drum  and  now  weighs  2,600  pounds  per  cubic  yard  as  comparec 
with  1,400  pounds  to  the  cubic  yard  in  its  original  state.     From  the 
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furnace  it  is  taken  to  a  screening  and  grinding  operation  where  the 
salt  cake  is  screened  and  ground  to  a  marketable  size. 

By  this  moisture-removing  treatment  important  savings  are 
made.  The  original  material,  containing  56%  water  by  weight,  could 
be  shipped  in  its  raw  state.  But  freight  rates  have  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  at  the  plant  before  the  material  can  be  landed  at  the  larger 
markets  which  exist  in  the  East.  The  conversion  to  salt  cake,  al- 
though adding  to  the  cost  of  production,  is  a  case  of  spending  money 
to  save  money.  Incidentally,  the  raw  solution  in  the  lake  also  con- 
tains some  magnesium  which  is  considered  an  impurity  in  most  uses 
of  salt  cake  and  is  therefore  removed  in  the  harvesting  operation. 

The  finished  dry  salt  is  stored  in  a  silo  and  shipped  in  bulk  car- 
lots  as  required  by  the  trade.  Canadian  sodium  sulphate  is  recognized 
as  being  a  superior  product  because  it  contains  virtually  no  free  sul- 
phuric acid  or  iron,  and  is  not  likely  to  form  hard  cakes,  or  lumps 
during  shipment  or  storage. 

Looking  like  a  huge  snow  drift,  a  stock  pile  of  150,000  cubic 
yards — representing  100,000  tons — of  the  raw  deposit  is  generally 
maintained  at  the  plant.  The  buildings,  whitened  by  the  blowing 
salt,  look  like  something  in  a  Christmas  setting  when  viewed  from 
afar  against  a  blue  prairie  sky. 

Midwest  Chemicals  Limited  was  organized  in  1938  with  Saskatch- 
ewan capital.  Situated  two  miles  from  Palo,  practically  a  whistle 
stop  on  the  C.N.R.  main  line  about  70  miles  west  of  Saskatoon,  the 
works  is  complete  in  itself,  even  to  a  school  for  children  of  the 
employees. 

From  a  small  and  struggling  beginning  the  company  is  today 
among  the  leaders  in  the  sodium  sulphate  industries  on  the  prairies. 
Its  equipment  is  entirely  modern,  two  big  diesel  units  providing  the 
power  for  round-the-clock  operations  that  turn  out  a  'white  harvest' 
that  is  shipped  throughout  the  Dominion. 

—Kenneth  Liddell  in  C-I-L  OVAL 

Editor's  Note:  Canada  is  a  treasure  trove  of  natural  resources.  When  they  install 
technological  control  of  social  operations  the  people  of  this  country  will  utilize 
those  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  a 
minimum  of  waste. 
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GLASS,  ancient  building  material,  in  recent  years  has  recaptured 
the  imagination  of  industrial  designers,  architects  and  the  public, 
and  its  added  forms  and  uses  appear  to  assure  the  material  unusual 
prominence  in  postwar  construction. 

Recent  experimentation,  in  many  cases  speeded  by  war,  has  devel- 
oped some  surprising  products  from  this  centuries  old  window  ma- 
terial. 

Glass  ingredients  now  are  emerging  in  blocks  of  foam-like 
materials  or  mats  of  a  wool-like  substance  for  heat  insulation  in  walls 
and  roofs;  in  fibre  twisted  into  yarn  for  fireproof  and  mothproof  tex- 
tiles; in  glass-plastic  for  molded  structures  and  wall  materials. 

There  are  entirely  new  kinds  of  the  ordinary  transparent  sub- 
stance familiar  in  bottles,  tumblers,  windows,  windshields  and  the 
like — safety  glass  that  can  be  bent  like  heavy  rubber;  'case-hardened' 
plate  in  solid  glass  doors. 

And  strange  things  have  been  done  to  ordinary  plate  and  window 
glass  so  that  it  now  appears  in  a  dozen  guises — glass  that  you  can 
see  through  only  one  way;  glass  containing  tint  compounds  that  filter 
out  the  bleaching  effect  of  sunlight,  or  that  permit  entry  of  energi- 
zing violet  light,  or  that  exclude  sun  heat  in  summer;  glass  in  double 
or  triple-size  windows  which  provide  heat  insulation  because  they  have 
two  or  three  panes  sealed  together  at  the  edges. 

These  are  some  of  the  glass  industry's  newer  products  for  homes, 
offices  and  factories  and  many  of  them  already  have  been  released 
for  civilian  use.  Some  of  them  arrive  with  fairly  high  price  tickets, 
but  the  industry  holds  out  hope  of  cost  reduction  by  the  time  the 
popular  market  and  low-cost  home  have  been  reached  in  the  course  of 
distribution. 

Canada's  glass  production  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  what 
the  trade  calls  'crown  glass'  used  in  making  blown  or  molded  con- 
tainers. In  the  past,  several  factories  set  up  to  roll  or  cast  flat  glass 
for  windows  have  had  to  abandon  operations — they  could  not  compete 
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with  imported  glass. 

Pre-war,  our  imported  glass  came  from  Belgium,  the  largest  ex- 
porter, England  second,  United  States  third;  British  glass  came  in  duty- 
free, but  there  was  a  15%  impost  on  the  American  product  and  12^% 
on  the  Belgian.  Incidentally,  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  from  Europe  to 
Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  than  to  send  it  overland  from  Mon- 
treal to  Winnipeg. 

The  world's  leading  glass  firms  are  represented  in  Canada,  plants 
here  trimming  and  bevelling  imported  glass  for  dealer  distribution. 

Fine  fibres  or  filaments  of  glass  represent  one  of  the  newest  of  new 
glass  materials.  Developed  in  United  States  by  Owen-Corning  Corp., 
it  is  made  in  Canada  by  Duplate  Co.,  Oshawa,  under  the  name  'Fiber- 
glas.'  It  first  proved  valuable  as  an  air  filter  but  just  before  the  war 
was  being  woven  into  all-glass  fabrics  that  defy  wrinkling,  wear, 
moth  or  flame  attack.  Since  then  the  fibres  have  been  made  smaller 
and,  with  production  by  Owens-Corning  of  a  filament  .00002-in.  in 
diameter,  a  white,  fluffy  wool-like  mass  of  glass  has  emerged  for  a 
new  role  in  thermal  insulation  of  buildings  and  machines.  Today, 
it  is  used  to  insulate  high-altitude  bombers;  soon  it  will  be  available 
for  home  building. 

Before  the  war,  European  architects  in  France,  Germany  and 
Sweden  led  a  trend  in  architectural  design — houses,  factories,  depart- 
ment stores,  hospitals,  schools,  etc. — featuring  entire  walls  of  glass. 
It  was  not  long  before  this  trend  embraced  Britain  and  began  to  take 
in  the  Americas. 

Current  industrial  design  in  Canada,  for  example,  features  ever 
wider  expanse  of  glass  for  factory  walls  and  roofs  and  glass  experts 
and  some  architects  predict  extension  of  the  trend  to  commercial 
and  residential  structures. 

Wide  corner  windows  and  almost  wall-size  windows  generally  now 
,  can  be  built  into  houses  without  danger  of  heat-loss  in  winter.  Already 
in  Canada,  houses — so  far  in  the  higher  cost  category — are  appearing 
one  by  one  with  'picture'  windows  of  this  kind,  affording  a  new  degree 
of  interior  daylighting,  spacious  view  and  something  entirely  new 
in  window  insulation. 

These   windows   are   fabricated   of  high   quality   glass   for   clear 
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vision;  they  are  made  up  of  two,  three  or  more  panes  welded  together 
on  all  four  edges  by  a  newly  developed  metal-to-glass  bond. 

The  problem  that  has  always  faced  architects  seeking  the  advant- 
ages of  sunlight  has  been  that  although  ordinary  glass  let  in  th 
warm  rays  of  the  winter  sun,  the  heat  was  immediately  dissipated  by 
conduction.     Windows  were  bitter  cold  to  the  touch;  their  chill  re-^ 
suited  in  frost  deposits;  they  'padded'  the  fuel  bill. 

Discovery  of  a  method  of  bonding  metal  to  glass  has  resulted  in 
development  of  'transparent  insulation,'  i.e.,  metal-sealed  double-pane 
windows  that  exclude  the  cold  by  utilizing  the  captive  air  principle 
that  is  the  foundation  of  most  thermal  insulation.  Placing  one's  hand 
on  the  inside  of  a  double-glazed  window  on  a  winter's  day  is  like 
placing  it  on  a  solid  wall.  The  inner  pane  never  becomes  cold  enough 
to  frost  or  mist.  Instead  of  robbing  the  coal  bin  it  imports  so  much 
warmth  from  the  radiance  of  the  sun  on  a  bright  day  that  the  heating 
system  must  be  checked. 

Eventually,  say  some  farseeing  architects,  even  low-cost  houses 
may  be  equipped  with  adaptations  of  this  type  of  window. 

Commercial  and  residential  applications  of  'case  hardened'  glass 
appear  certain  to  expand  rapidly.  It  will  bend,  twist  and  can  resist 
hard  knocks  and  wide  temperature  variation.  It  is  a  natural  glass 
manufactured  from  ordinary  polished  plate  and  as  there  is  no  intro- 
duction of  an  organic  interlay er  there  is  no  change  in  transparency 
or  discoloration  even  with  years  of  use  or  when  the  glass  is  subjected 
to  severe  changes  of  temperature. 

Its  toughness  is  illustrated  by  the  window  of  a  'blitzed'  British 
hospital  which  stood  heavy  bomb  shock  without  splintering,  even 
though  sections  of  the  metal  case  were  blown  off. 

The  glass  in  various  thicknesses  is  already  gaining  use  for  win- 
dows, partitions,  entrance  doors  and  kitchen  equipment.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  standard  equipment  by  Canadian  automobile  manufacturers 
Its  protective  qualities  lie  in  the  fact  that  on  breakage  it  does  no1 
fly  into  splinters  with  razor-like  edges,  but  disintegrates  into  smal 
pieces  which  are  neither  large  enough  nor  sharp  enough  to  cause  seri 
ous  injury.  This  type  of  fracture  occurs  because  of  the  stresses  sd 
up  in  the  glass  by  the  hardening  process. 
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These,  the  new  fibre,  'wool,'  cloth,  'foam,'  the  new  flexible  and 
safety  glasses,  the  new  double-glazed  picture  windows  and  the  rest, 
are  just  some  of  the  new  materials  for  postwar  building  from  an  in- 
dustry which,  though  among  the  oldest,  undoubtedly  is  among  the  most 
progressive  and  research-minded.  — Financial  Post 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  on  glass  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  revolutionary  develop- 
ments that  are  changing  our  physical  world.  In  every  industry  tremendous  techno- 
logical advancements  are  taking  place.  Because  of  these,  North  Americans  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  civilization. 
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ACCORDING  to  figures  recently  released,  the  number  of  tele- 
phones in  service  in  Canada  continued  to  increase  in  1943  reach- 
ing a  new  peak  at  1,692,162.  This  was  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  64,387  or  4%,  and  an  increase  during  the  past  10  years  of  499,832 
telephones  or  42%.  The  largest  gain  during  1943  was  in  two-party 
lines,  which  increased  by  32,421  or  7.4%.  Private  branch  exchange 
and  extension  telephones  increased  by  13,638  or  4.4%,  although  resi- 

wf  dence  extensions  decreased  by  1,294,  or  2.6%;  this  was  due  to  restric- 
tion and  the  tax  on  such  extensions.     Telephones  on  individual  lines 

tefincreased  by  6.485  or  1.2%,  on  4-party  lines  by  1,979  or  8.9%  and  tele- 
phones on  rural  lines  (more  than  four  to  a  line)  increased  by  9,026 
or  3.4%.  The  other  838  of  the  increase  were  public  pay  telephones, 

eiJThe  number  of  telephones  on  automatic  switchboards  (dial  tele- 
phones) increased  by  30,588  or  3.3%  and  on  manual  switchboards  by 

inl'33,799  or  4.3%,  each  class  retaining  the  same  relative  position  to  the 

ff  total  as  in  1942. 

The  estimated  number  of  conversation  or  completed  calls  included 
a  count  of  50,347,917  long  distance  calls  and  an  estimate  based  on 
counts  by  large  systems  on  representative  days  of  2,929,446,000  local 

?rl  calls,  or  a  total  of  2,979,793,917  calls.    This  was  a  slight  reduction  in  the 

?e  local  calls  from  the  1942  and  1941  estimates  but  a  new  high  record  for 
long  distance  calls.  The  big  increase  here  was  in  calls  between  Canada 
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and  the  United  States  and  Alaska;  trans-oceanic  calls,  except  to  an 
from  Newfoundland,  practically  ceased,  and  calls  to  other  western 
hemisphere  countries  were  reduced  also. 

The  revenue  from  long  distance  calls  increased  from  $24,056,705 
in  1942,  and  $15,636,249  in  1939  to  $28,550,436  in  1943,  whereas  revenu 
from  subscribers,  renters,  etc.,  increased  from  $56,310,788  in  1942  anc 
$47,501,533  in  1939  to  $58,786,854.  Total  revenues  increased  from 
$87,057,252  in  1942  to  $94,406,757  or  by  8.4%.  The  Federal  excise  tax 
on  long  distance  calls  increased  from  $2,269,070  in  1942  to  $3,409,070 
and  on  extension  telephones  the  tax  increased  from  $39,116  to  $146,968. 
This  latter  tax  was  effective  from  June  24,  1942.  Taxes  paid  by  the 
telephone  systems  increased  from  $12,402,630  in  1942  to  $15,286,611 
or  by  23%.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  from 
20,360  in  1942  to  20,694  or  1.6%  but  salaries  and  wages  were  increased 
from  $31,580,290  to  $33,581,699  or  by  6.3%.  The  increase  in  pole  line 
mileage  was  744  miles  or  0.3%  and  wire  mileage  increased  by  43,284 
miles  or  0.7%. 
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The  Bell  Telephone  Company,  with  head  office  in  Montreal  anc 
operating  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  reported  956,113  telephones  or 
57%  of  all  telephones  in  Canada  and  its  subsidiaries  account  for 
another  4%.  The  provincial  systems  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces 
accounted  for  177,919  telephones,  or  10.5%  of  the  total.  These  pro 
vincial  systems  provide  long  distance  service  to  the  local  systems  and 
except  in  Edmonton  which  operates  a  municipal  system,  they  serve 
the  large  cities  in  these  provinces.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the  provin 
cial  systems  are  mainly  in  the  provincial  parks  for  fire  rangers,  etc. 
and  the  Dominion  systems  are  in  outlying  sections  of  the  countrj 
where  no  commercial  service  is  available. 

— Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canad; 


*  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  reached  a  high  level  of  $4,600  million  in  1920,  am 
fell  off  24%  in  the  following  year.  Recovery  was  continuous  until  1929,  when 
maximum  of  $5,273  million  was  reached.  The  depression  low  point  was  1933,  whe 
the  national  income  was  only  52  %  of  the  1929  total.  There  was  a  temporary  setbaci 
to  recovery  in  1938,  and  the  subsequent  advance  has  been  greatly  accelerated  durin 
the  war  years,  with  a  total  reached  in  the  twelve  months  ended  September  (1944)  c 
practically  $9  billion.  — The  Royal  Bank  of  Canad 
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;  M  For  the  Human  Engine 


MOST  people  look  upon  food 


Human  food  is  just  as  much  a  fuel  as  is  coal  or  gasoline  or  wood  .  .  . 
The  laws  of  thermodynamics  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  and  they 
hold  as  fast  and  as  rigorously  in  the  case  of  the  human  body  as 
they  do  in  man-made  engines.  — Technocracy  Study  Course 
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as  something  more  than  a 
nere  fuel,  the  intake  of  which 
eeps  their  mechanism  going,  but 
t  is  basically  just  that  ....  The 
upplying  of  food  is  the  greatest 
business  on  earth,  with  more  than 
;wo  billion  people  eating  about 
>  billion  meals  every  day.  In 
act  man's  first,  most  vital  and 
argest  activity  is  the  growing, 
preservation  and  distribution  of 
rovisions  for  mankind.  It 
s  the  function  of  the  food  in- 
ustry  to  provide  place,  form  and 
time  utility.  It  must  take  the 
.nJraw  product,  process  it,  preserve 
lit,  and  deliver  it  to  the  market 
where  and  when  it  is  needed,  with 
all  possible  of  its  native  flavour, 
ourishment  value  and  good  ap- 
pearance. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  walking  ape-man  played 
i  scavenger  to  the  sabre-toothed 
!  tiger,  and  from  the  time,  about 
1 12,000  years  ago,  when  Neolithic 
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man  learned  to  cook,  to  bring  in- 
to domestication  oxen,  sheep  and 
swine;  to  milk  cattle,  to  cultivate 
wheat  and  barley  and  to  make 
bread.  We  are  quick  to  forget 
how  recently  many  foods  now 
classed  as  necessities  have  become 
available  to  us.  Even  50  years 
ago  the  living  standards  that  are 
commonplace  in  Canada  today 
were  utterly  unknown.  The  food 
industry,  by  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  in- 
vested capital,  mechanical  power 
and  inventive  genius,  has  made 
it  possible  for  every  Canadian  to 
have  more  of  the  products  that 
contribute  so  much  to  our  com- 
fort and  well-being. 

A  few  glimpses  from  history 
might  make  the  contrast  more 
striking.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II  there  was  no  means  of  pre- 
serving meat  except  in  salt,  and 
during  several  months  every  win- 
ter even  the  gentry  tasted  scarce- 
ly any  fresh  animal  food.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII  fresh  meat 
was    never    eaten    except    during 
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the  short  interval  between  mid- 
summer and  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Wheat  bread  was  seldom 
seen  in  Charles'  reign  on  the 
tables  of  even  the  middle  classes, 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
living  almost  entirely  on  rye,  bar- 
ley and  oats.  Macaulay  records  in 
his  history  that  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  holidaying  gentry  of  Der- 
byshire repaired  to  Buxton, 
where  they  were  crowded  into 
low  wooden  sheds  and  were  hap- 
py to  live  on  oatcake  and  mutton. 

The  eight  generations  that  have 
lived  since  the  days  of  Charles  II 
have  seen  great  changes  take 
place  in  diet  and  standards.  Not 
only  scientists,  but  the  common 
people,  know  a  great  deal  about 
nutrition,  and  business  has  kept 
pace  by  placing  the  needed  foods 
at  the  people's  disposal.  We  are 
able,  today,  to  express  in  quanti- 
tative terms  the  nutritive  require- 
ments of  individuals.  We  know 
the  function  and  source  of  the 
vital  vitamins.  We  know  the  con- 
sumption of  calories  in  various 
types  of  work.  There  remain 
only  education  and  distribution, 
to  see  that  every  citizen  receives 
the  energy-giving  and  health-pro- 
tecting foods  he  requires. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  relative  amounts  of 
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carbohydrate,  fat,  protein  and 
mineral  necessary  for  an  ade- 
quate diet.  In  fact,  so  long  as  a 
diet  gives  enough  calories  there  is 
no  need  to  measure  its  individual  enoi 
constituents  so  far  as  sustenance 
is  concerned. 

There   was   a   steady   improve- 
ment in  the   supply   and  quality 
of  Canadian  diet  up  to  1944.  From 
a  prewar  level  below  that  of  theJies 
United  States  in  almost  all  food 
stuffs,    the    general      increase    ir; 
Canadian    consumption   hac 
brought  supplies   of  nutrients  t(s 
approximate     equality     with  th« 
United  States,  with  the  outstand 
ing   exception   of    ascorbic    acid 
The  total  food  supplies   enterinj 
into  civilian  consumption,   distri 
buted  broadly  in  accordance  wit! 
physiological  needs,  would  be  suf 
ficient  to  meet  nutritional  intak 
requirements   for   health,   moral 
and  working  efficiency. 

A  prewar  United  Kingdom  sur 
vey  disclosed  upwards  of  thirt; 
million  persons  subsisting  on  ir 
adequate  diets,  and  this  total  ir 
eluded  twelve  to  twenty  million 
who  had  the  money  but  were  nc 
getting  the  necessary  nutritiv 
value  from  the  foodstuffs  the 
bought.  The  question  of  nutr 
tion,  too,  includes  two  majc 
problems:    how   to   put   everyor 
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a:<fi  the  position  to  secure  the  mini- 

Iium  of  foodstuffs  necesary  for 
ibsistance,  and  how  to  make 
e  ure  that  people  who  can  afford 
'u  nough  food  are  not  malnourish- 
«  id  through  ignorance  or  careless- 
ess. 
)v  '  A  survey  of  nutritive  intake  in 
li  !  regions  of  Canada  disclosed  that 
m  he  difference  in  regard  to  calor- 
1  9s,  protein  and  iron  were  not 
»  !;reat,  but  in  respect  of  calcium 
i  he  Quebec  families  had  the 
hi  smallest  percentage  of  the  esti- 
>  t  inated  requirements,  and  those  in 
t|  he  Maritimes  showed  a  marked 
in  ileficiency,  while  in  the  other 
d  provinces  the  consumption  in  ur- 
rii  ijan  wage  earners  families  appear- 
itl  >.d  to  supply  nearly  the  full  re- 
vit  luirement  as  specified  in  the  Can- 
si;  'idian  dietary  standard.  The  re- 
albort  showed  that  within  the  fam- 
raillly  the  worst  fed  member  is  the 
nother,  the  best  fed  the  father 
tf'w  chief  wage  earner  and  the 
lrtJVounger  generally  fared  better 
ii  ;han  the  older  children.  Differ- 
ii  ?nces  between  British  and  French 
101 'families  are  small.  The  French 
!K?group  consumes  slightly  more 
tinbread  and  slightly  less  milk  and 
■he  fewer  eggs,  more  potatoes  but 
ltr  less  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits, 
fjiand  slightly  more  pork  and  less 
'01  sugar. 


Inadequate  and  unbalanced  di- 
ets are  the  sole  cause  of  certain 
diseases,  and  important  factors  in 
lowering  resistance  to  illness  gen- 
erally. A  lot  of  nonsense  has  been 
written  about  vitamins,  but  noth- 
ing can  detract  from  their  import- 
ance in  the  human  diet.  Depriv- 
ed of  vitamins,  the  body  functions 
badly  or  not  at  all  in  utilizing  the 
other  food  elements.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  number  of  calories 
can  be  reduced  drastically  with- 
out permanent  harmful  effects,  if 
the  supply  of  vitamins  and  miner- 
als is  maintained  at  an  adequate 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cal- 
ories were  maintained  and  vita- 
mins drastically  reduced,  the  vic- 
tim might  die  with  a  full  stomach. 

Persons  interested  in  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  part  vitamins 
play  in  human  well-being  can  find 
it  interestingly  set  forth  in  Vita- 
mins and  Health,  by  Borsook  and 
Huse,  while  the  Canadian  situ- 
ation is  well  covered  in  the  report 
of  the  Combined  Food  Board 
Committee  published  in  Canada 
by  the  King's  Printer  under  the 
title:  Food  Consumption  Levels 
in  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  There  is 
space  here  for  only  a  brief  men- 
tion of  the  most  important  vita- 
mins.    An  adult  needs  5,000  In- 
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ternational  Units  of  vitamin  A 
daily,  and  this  may  be  had  in 
whole  milk  (220  to  300  units  to 
the  glass);  cheese  (900  units  to 
the  ounce);  butter  (600  units  to 
the  tablespoonful)  and  eggs  (500 
units  each) .  Vitamin  B  has  been 
called  the  modern  scientific  sub- 
stitute for  the  sulphur  and  mol- 
asses, bitters  and  tonics  of  the 
last  generation,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  vitamin  B  is  effective, 
when  used  intelligently.  B  is  not 
one  vitamin,  but  many,  hence  the 
term  'Vitamin  B  Complex.'  Of 
Bl  a  moderately  active  man  re- 
quires 600  units  daily,  and  a 
woman  500;  of  B  2  the  require- 
ments are  3  milligrams  and  2 
milligrams  daily.  Vitamin  C,  the 
anti-scurvy  vitamin,  is  needed  in 
the  amount  of  800  to  2000  Inter- 
national Units.  Canadian  supplies 
of  vitamin  C  in  food  exceed  the 
average  restricted  intake  require- 
ments, and  are  appreciably  be- 
low the  average  recommended 
full  intake  requirements,  while 
both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  supplies  show 
a  substantial  excess.  Principal 
among  common  sources  of  vita- 
min C  are  oranges,  lemons  and 
grapefruit,  while  tomato  juice  has 
about  one-third  to  one-half  the 
vitamin   C   content   of  the   citrus 
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juices.     Potatoes  have  been,  foBicreas 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  leadings  Beat 
source    of    vitamin    C    for    many;  30  <r 
people,    especially    when    cooked  in 
in   their   skins,    and  were   recog- 
nized as  an  anti-scurvy  protection 
long  before  the  real  cause  of  the 
disease   had   been   discovered   by 
science.     Vitamin  D,  of  which  a 
deficiency  causes  rickets,  is  pecu- 
liar among  the  vitamins  because 
it  is  created  as  a  result  of  the  sun- 
shine falling  on  the  skin. 

So  far  as  the  general  supply  oi 
foods   entering  into   civilian  con 
sumption   in   Canada   throughoul 
the  war  period  is  concerned,  the  1 
significant  fact  is  that  there  ha; 
been  a  substantial  increase  ove] 
the  prewar  5  years.     In  1944  the 
following      were      representativ* 
percentage    increases    over    pre 
war:  milk  and  milk  products  20 
meats  32;  poultry,  game  and  fis 
6;  eggs  21;  oils  and  fats  4;  toma 
toes  and  citrus  fruits  53.     On  th 
other  hand,  there  had  been  a  de 
crease     in     consumption  of  som 
foods,   by  the  following  percent 
ages:   sugars  and  syrups  11;   te; 
coffee  and  cocoa  2.    It  is  interes 
ing  to  note  that  the  United  Kin£ 
dom  increased  its  use  of  milk  an 
milk  products  26%,  potatoes  61^ 
vegetables   47%,     grain  produd 
17%    and  eggs  2%,  while  it  d( 
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oilreased  in  every  other  food  classi- 
ii|  jication  by  amounts  ranging  from 
njiO%  for  tomatoes  and  citrus 
:«  ruits  to  16%  for  fats.  The  United 

Jtates   increased  consumption   in 

ill  but  3  classifications. 

|  Spendable  income  of  Canadians 
b  ast  year  was  about  $3  billions 
i  dgher  than  in  1939,  and  as  other 
:\  commodities  became  scarcer, 
js  Canadians  spent  more  than  ever 
m  m     food.       Up     to     November, 

vholesalers  had  sold  12%  more 
o  groceries  by  dollar  value  and 
on  .0r/f  more  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  han  in  the  same  period  in  1943. 
th  The  food  cost  of  living  index  has 
ha  fluctuated  as  follows:  1929—134.7; 
J  1939—100.6;  1944—131.3. 
th  |  Giving  credit  where  credit  is 
iv  $ue,  the  farmers  of  Canada  de- 
irc  serve  praise  for  the  splendid  way 
21  in  which  they  have  produced 
fiJfood  in  such  great  quantity  in 
na  spite  of  shortage  of  help  and 
Ih  .dearth  of  machinery.  This  fine 
^effort  has  made  it  possible  to 
i^meet  the  increased  demands  of 
jut  civilians  for  meat,  vegetables  and 
te!:dairy  products,  while  keeping  up 
egta  high  level  of  exports  to  the 
jnt  United  Kingdom  and  other  Uni- 
ted Nations. 

If  Meat  production,  on  the  in- 
crease since  war  broke  out,  reach- 
d.ed    new   heights    in    1944,    when 


slaughterings    of    hogs    and    beef 
cattle  were  the  largest  in  history. 
Meats     and     poultry,      excellent 
sources  of  high     grade     proteins 
and     certain     vitamins  of  the  B 
group,   are   all   important   in   the 
nation's  diet,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  health  authorities  as  well  as  to 
consumers  when     the     rationing 
was  suspended  a  year  ago.     The 
great  volume  of  livestock  placed 
considerable   stress    on    handling 
facilities,  and  packing  plants  were 
strained    to    the      utmost      while 
transportation,  cold  storage,  stock 
yards    and    other    agencies    were 
utilized  to  capacity.     Beef  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  abundant  sup- 
ply  this   year,    but   reduction    of 
the  number  of  hogs  on  farms  may 
mean   a   somewhat   less   plentiful 
quantity  of  pork  products.     Dom- 
estic supplies  of  mutton  and  lamb 
may  be  lower,  as  a  result  of  the 
opening    up    of    export    of    sheep 
and  lambs  to  the  United  States. 
Milk  in  any  form  is  an  economi- 
cal   source    of    proteins    of    high 
quality,    calcium    and    riboflavin, 
as  well  as  of  other  vitamin  and 
mineral  elements.     It  is  the  most 
complete  single  food.    It  seems  as 
if  1945  will  see  demand  again  in 
excess  of  supplies,  but  much  de- 
pends upon  the  pasturage  condi- 
tions  of   summer.     Most     recent 
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figures  show  the  percentage  util- 
ization of  Canada's  milk  supply- 
as  follows:  fluid  35;  butter  48; 
cheese  11;  evaporated  2;  ice 
cream  2;  other  1.  The  civilian 
demand  for  fluid  milk  has  in- 
creased steadily  until  it  is  now 
17%  above  the  prewar  level. 
Cream  sales  were,  of  course, 
frozen  at  the  June  1944  level. 
Butter  production  decreased  5% 
last  year,  and  stocks  continue  to 
give  concern  to  the  authorities. 
The  bulk  of  sales  go  to  consumers 
who  get  80%  of  the  quantity 
available  for  distribution.  Dried 
whole  milk  is  an  important  pro- 
duct, the  principal  civilian  use  of 
which  is  in  the  food  industries, 
though  about  half  the  total  pro- 
duction is  reserved  for  priority 
uses  such  as  Red  Cross  prisoner 
of  war  parcels.  Each  parcel  con- 
tains one  pound  of  dried  milk 
powder,  and  parcels  are  being 
shipped  at  the  rate  of  140,000 
weekly.  Another  priority  use  is 
for  the  armed  forces  in  remote 
areas  where  fresh  milk  is  not  ob- 
tainable. Civilian  consumption 
of  evaporated  milk  has  increased 
greatly,  so  that  prior  to  imposi- 
tion of  restrictions  of  sale  in 
places  where  fluid  milk  could  be 
obtained,  the  supply  was  inade- 
quate  in    needy    areas.      Cheese 
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production  was  maintained  in 
1944  at  a  level  sufficiently  high 
to  take  care  of  the  125  million 
pound  British  contract,  and  to 
provide  a  slightly  greater  amount 
for  civilian  use.  It  is  expected 
that  the  quantity  available  for 
use  in  Canada  this  year  will  be 
about  the  same. 

The  supply  of  leafy,  green  and 
yellow   vegetables,    so    important 
for  their  vitamin  C  and  pro-vita- 
min A  content,  is  a  problem  in  a 
country  like  Canada,  because  of 
the  short  growing  season  and  the 
high    cost    of    imports.     Supplies 
of  leafy  vegetables  per  capita  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1944  ex- 
ceeded the  United  States  supplies 
by   44%    and  the   Canadian   esti-; 
mate    by    124%,   private    produc- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  hav 
ing  risen  by  15  pounds  per  capita 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  'dig  for 
victory'  garden  campaign.     These 
figures  are  supplied  by  a  specia 
joint  committee  of  the  Combined 
Food  Board. 

Grain  products  are  importanl 
in  the  food  picture  as  inexpen 
sive  sources  of  energy  and  pro- 
tein, and  they  also  supply  iror 
and  certain  vitamins  of  the  E 
group.  Canadian  flour  miller: 
are  operating  at  the  maximun 
level    allowed    by    the    availabL 
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|  worker  supply,  at  just  below 
theoretical  full  capacity.  This  is 
Dne  of  Canada's  oldest  industries, 
dating  from  1607,  when  the  first 
mill  was  built  in  Port  Royal,  now 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  From 
that  beginning,  the  industry  has 
grown  until,  in  the  1943-44  crop 
year,  Canadian  flour  mills  pro- 
cessed 110  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  present  war  has  wit- 
nessed a  revival  of  flour  export, 
attaining  a  record  in  the  1943-44 
crop  year  of  13.5  million  barrels. 
Exports  absorb  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  total  production,  and  are 
highly  important,  therefore,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  industry. 

Bakeries,  too,  have  been  oper- 
ating at  or  near  capacity,  the  only 
limiting  factor  being  the  shortage 
of  labour.  There  is  an  increased 
per  capita  consumption  of  bakery 
products  due  to  the  sugar  ration- 
ing, the  number  of  women  work- 
ing and  the  greater  availability 
of  ready  cash. 

Sugar  and  other  sweet  pro- 
ducts such  as  syrups,  molasses, 
n  honey  and  preserves  are  of  im- 
l0"  portance  in  supplying  food  ener- 
01  gy  and  in  adding  flavour.  When 
first  known  to  the  world,  sugar 
1  was  used  as  a  medicine,  then  it 
Jtt  became  a  luxury,  and  now  it  is 
,k   a  necessity  of  everyday  life.     In 
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the  war  with  Napoleon,  when  the 
British  blockaded  the  French 
ports,  they  cut  off  the  supply  of 
cane  sugar.  This  drove  the 
French  to  develop  the  beet  in- 
dustry, and  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  world's 
output  of  beet  sugar  exceeded 
that  of  cane  sugar;  today  about 
one-third  of  the  total  output  is 
from  beets.  In  Canada  in  1943 
beets  provided  15%  of  sugar  pro- 
duction. Development  in  sugar 
beet  production  has  had  an  im- 
petus since  the  war  started,  and 
this  industry  is  expanding  in 
northern  countries,  close  to 
densely-populated  markets.  Rus- 
sia has  developed  a  method  of 
concentrating  beet  juice  into  solid 
blocks  at  the  scene  of  the  harvest 
to  reduce  transportation  costs. 
The  demand  for  sugar  in  Canada 
is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  refiners 
having  been  forced  to  operate  on 
a  curtailed  basis  due  to  difficulty 
in  getting  raw  materials. 

Fats  and  oils  provide  the  most 
concentrated  sources  of  food  en- 
ergy, besides  having  great  import- 
ance in  cooking,  as  spreads  for 
bread,  and  for  adding  flavour. 
They  are  particularly  important 
to  heavy  workers,  because  they 
reduce  bulk  and  thus  enable  the 
workers    to    absorb     their     high 
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calorie  need.  Supplies  available 
to  Canadian  civilians  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  higher  in  1945  than  in 
1944,  and  continued  economy  in 
their  use  is  needed. 

Fish  has  never  been  a  big  item 
in  Canadian  diet,  and  supplies 
for  the  domestic  market  are  ex- 
pected to  be  equal  to  the  demand, 
though  variety  may  be  limited. 
Most  of  the  salmon  pack  will 
again  go  to  Britain,  but  Consumer 
Facts,  published  by  the  Wartime 
Information  Board,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  small  amount  will 
be  available  for  civilians.  The 
contribution  of  the  fish  industry 
to  the  United  Nations  food  supply 
is  important,  with  current  agree- 
ments calling  for  delivery  of  140 
million  pounds  of  canned  salmon, 
and  IV4  million  pounds  of  sar- 
dines. 

The  domestic  supply  picture  in 
regard  to  eggs  is  very  good,  while 
exports  to  Britain  of  shell  eggs 
should  increase.  It  is  expected 
that  in  this  year  some  W2.  million 
cases  will  be  sent,  equal  to  one 
extra  fresh  egg  a  month  per  capi- 
ta. 

Supplies  of  poultry  are  abund- 
ant in  Canada,  in  addition  to  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  and 
over    2    million    pounds    dressed 
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poultry    shipped    to    Britain   last 
year. 

A  good  word  must  be  said 
about  the  food  manufacturers  and 
distributors,  who  have  overcome 
wartime  difficulties,  kept  up  the 
standards  of  their  goods  and  made 
them  available  where  needed.  It 
has  been  a  tremendous  task.  Food 
manufacturing  is  a  big  industry, 
with  8,500  establishments  employ- 
ing 115,000  persons,  to  whom  it 
paid,  in  the  latest  year  recorded, 
$128  million  in  salaries  and  wages. 
The  capital  invested  is  $550  mil- 
lion, and  the  gross  value  of  the 
products  in  the  year  was  over 
$1.1  billion.  Figures  given  at  a 
McGill  .University  lecture  indi- 
cated that  food  processing  repre- 
sents 34%  of  manufacturing  es-: 
tablishments  in  Canada,  12  ^ 
cents  of  every  dollar  invested  in 
manufactories,  better  than  15% 
of  employees,  and  22.6  cents  of 
every   dollar  of  manufacture. 

The  demand  for  canned  goods 
of  all  kinds  remains  high,  and 
easing  of  the  tin  situation  will 
help  the  industry  to  meet  the 
rising  requirements  of  house- 
wives for  quickly  prepared  foods 
Seasons  are  not  so  important  now 
as  formerly  in  relation  to  food 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  avail- 
able at  all  times  of  the  year,  re- 
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ining  much  of  their  flavour  and 
ttractive  appearance,  as  well  as 
a!gheir  dietary  usefulness.  Canada's 
anning  factories,  which  produce 
t  the  rate  of  about  $30  million 
.  year,  compared  with  $14  million 
i  .t  the  close  of  the  last  war,  are 
n  excellent  condition.  They  are 
ept  spotlessly  clean,  and  high 
lygienic  standards  are  demanded 
>f  employees.  Everything  enter- 
ng  into  manufacture  must  be 
ound,  wholesome  and  fit  for 
mman  food. 

Canada   was   the   first   country 
n  the  world  to  have  special  legis- 
lation  for   canned   foods,   and   at 
he    same    time    it   was   required 
dj,  hat  all  packages  must  be  marked 
re.  vith  a  true  and  correct  descrip- 
J  ion   of   the   contents.     This   is   a 
safeguard   to   the    consumer   and 
a  co    the    conscientious      merchan- 
r(  dizer.    Grading  saves  time  for  the 
[consumer  by  enabling  him  to  buy  ■ 
exactly   what   he   wants,    and  no 
more.     It   saves   money,   because 

fere  is  less  waste.  It  provides 
standard  by  which  goods  may 
]f:be  bought  at  long  distance,  with- 
out personal  inspection. 
j  Standards  are  particularly  im- 
j  portant  in  export  trade,  where 
j  purchasers  must  be  assured  of 
|  the  exact  type  of  commodity  they 
,  are  to     receive.     Surplus     food- 


producing  countries  are  preparing 
for  an  expansion  of  their  export 
activities,  and,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  in  previous  articles  in 
this  series  Canada  must  be  to  the 
forefront  in  seeking  to  dispose 
of  her  food  produce.  This  is  not 
something  to  be  taken  casually; 
it  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be 
brushed  off,  or  laid  aside  for  fut- 
ure consideration.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  will  face  Canada  square- 
ly now  that  the  German  war  has 
ended.  According  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Annalist  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Great 
Britain  plans  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  production;  Russia  looks 
forward  to  new  crop  acreages 
aggregating  several  million  acres 
yearly;  China  envisages  a  14% 
increase  in  plant  products  and 
much  more  in  livestock;  India  is 
figuring  on  raising  agricultural 
production  by  100%  in  15  years. 
All  of  this  means  that  in  regard 
to  disposal  of  its  food  production 
Canada  needs  agressive  thinking 
and  dynamic  action. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  food 
Canada  produces  (and  she  ex- 
ports around  $440  million  worth 
annually)  it  is  necessary  for  her 
to  import  edibles  worth  about 
$100  million.  This  amount  in- 
cludes    fruits,     nuts,     vegetables, 
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grains,  vegetable  oils,  cocoa,  cof- 
fee, spices,  tea,  fishery  products 
and  meats,  commodities  which 
cannot  be  grown  in  Canada,  be- 
cause of  climatic  conditions  or 
because  of  economic  factors.  Take 
tea  as  an  example.  It  cannot  be 
produced  in  Canada,  yet  Canada 
is  predominantly  a  tea-drinking 
country,  with  an  annual  consump- 
tion normally  averaging  about 
3V2  pounds,  or  700  cups  per 
capita,  an  amount  exceeded  only 
by  Great  Britain,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Empire  Tea 
Bureau  reports  that  95%  of 
Canada's  peace-time  consumption 
is  of  black  tea,  mostly  from  India 
and  Ceylon.  Today,  of  course, 
with  green  tea  from  Japan  cut 
off,  imports  are  100%  empire 
black  tea.  The  average  purchase 
of  Canadian  families  is  more  than 
15  pounds  per  year,  and  93%  of 
Canadian  families  are  regular  tea 


buyers.  A  poll  taken  during  the 
darkest  days  of  rationing  revealed 
that  more  people  missed  tea  than 
any  other  food  item  except  sugar. 
A  peculiar  feature  is  seen  in  the 
breakdown  of  the  income  classes: 
while  83%  of  families  in  the 
highest  income  brackets  buy  tea, 
the  percentage  increases  steadily 
to  94%  for  the  lowest  income 
class.  Tea  is  imported  into  Cana- 
da to  the  extent  of  about  $20 
million  a  year,  equal  to  8  billion 
cups,  because  Canadians  find  it 
economical  and  satisfying,  and  it 
is  a  'must'  on  our  import  list. 

Canadians  have  lived  exceed- 
ingly well  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  they  will  not  wish  to 
abandon  these  gains.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  great  endeavours  of  health 
authorities  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  to  maintair 
and  extend  the  gains  that  hav€ 
been  made. 
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*  THE  SWIFTLY  PACED  DEVELOPMENTS  of  the  war  have  accelerated  teel 
nological  progress  not  only  in  industry  but  also  in  agriculture,  where  results  hav 
been  equally  dramatic  if  less  publicized.  Advances  have  been  registered  in  severa 
important  lines;  in  the  processing,  preservation  and  packaging  of  foods;  in  the  cu 
tivation  of  larger  yielding  strains  and  varieties  of  crops.  New  methods  of  diseas 
and  insect  control  are  available,  and  new  machines  and  labor  saving  devices  hav 
been  perfected.  Better  fertilizers  and  improvements  in  livestock  breeding  an 
feeding  are  noted.  Increased  interest  in  nutrition  has  also  improved  nations 
standards  of  living.  — The  Inde 
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The  statesmanship  of  the  New  America  exists  today,  not  in  the  debt 
merchant  or  the  politician  or  the  gangster,  but  in  that  personnel 
which  daily  in  every  walk  of  life  is  designing,  constructing,  and 
operating  the  physical  equipment  of  this  Continent. 


HOSE  readers  of  this  report 
who   are  members   of  Tech- 
$2  locracy  will  know  that  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  the  Sec- 
ions   has   been   a   process   which 
las   been   studied   and   improved 
with  each  passing  month.  Further 
mprovements    will    undoubtedly 
fa  be  made,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
i  ti  a  satisfaction  to  note  the  issuance 
oy    Technocracy    of    a    pamphlet 
ontaining    the    revised    and    en- 
larged    By-Laws     and     General 
ail  Regulations.   These  will  prove   a 
wgreat  aid  to  the  Section  member- 
ship in  building  up  a  competent 
organization     and,     furthermore, 
will  answer  or  explain  many  of 
the  minor  questions  which  here- 
tofor  have  been  addressed  to  Con- 
tinental Headquarters. 

"  The  statesmanship  of  the  New  America 
exists  today  across  this  broad  land  of 
ours  in  the  personnel,  not  of  the  debt 
merchant  or  the  politician  or  the  gang- 
ster, but  in  that  personnel  which  daily  in 
every  walk  of  life  is  designing,  con- 
structing,  and   operating   the   physical   e- 
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quipment  of  this  Continent. 

The  foremost  specification  in  the 
statemanship  of  the  New  America  is  a 
knowledge  of  precision  control  of  all 
energy-consuming  devices.  Under  the 
hazardous  interference  political  control 
of  this  Price  System,  technology — 
drafted  into  service  by  the  system  for 
the  further  reduction  of  physical  costs — 
has  developed  a  methodology  of  control 
which  is  the  most  sensitive  and  accurate 
ever  devised  by  man.  It  is  in  use  today 
in  every  high-tension  transmission  sys- 
tem and  in  every  high-speed,  continuous 
straight-line  production  system. 

It  is  the  only  system  that  can  be  ex- 
tended to  give  a  balanced-load  control 
of  all  Continental  operations.  It  is  the 
only  system  that  has  as  its  inherent,  im- 
personal objective  the  satisfaction  of  the 
wants  of  man.  It  cannot  be  operated  by 
morons,  nor  by  an  undisciplined,  unor- 
ganized mob,  nor  by  sincere  self-seekers 
wishing  to  do  someone  else  good  for 
their  own  betterment. 

The  balanced-load  system  of  Contin- 
ental control  cannot  be  bribed  or  gyp- 
ped, and  personal  favoritism  doesn't 
count  in  its  operation:  being  somebody's 
son  or  brother-in-law  won't  get  you  any- 
where.    Personal     influence     under     this 
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system  will  be  of  no  use  except  as  an 
amusing  pastime.  The  success  of  the  in- 
dividual under  such  a  Continental  sys- 
tem will  not  be  gauged  by  his  bank  ac- 
count, his  bonds,  or  the  pleasing  person- 
ality of  his  Arrow-collar  appearance,  or 
his  nicety  in  rendering  Emily  Post  a- 
menities.  The  success  of  the  individual 
will  be  determined  solely  by  his  capacity 
for  competent  functioning  in  phase  with 
the   balanced-load   operation. 

Discipline  may  be  defined  as  that  con- 
ditioning of  an  organism,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unknowingly  acquired,  which 
is  prerequisite  to  any  form  of  behavior 
other  than  the  simple  responses  set  off 
by  innate  instincts.  Some  degree  of  dis- 
cipline is  therefore  essential  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  virtually  any  conceivable 
human  objective. 

The  unique  character  of  America's 
present  and  most  probable  future  physi- 
cal state  has  laid  down  the  specifications 
for  social  operations  which  will  have  to 
be  adopted  when  the  Price  System  shall 
have  become  inoperable.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  design  of  the  Organizat- 
tion  known  as  Technocracy  Inc.  is  in 
turn  laid  down  by  the  advance  require- 
ments of  those  operating  specifications. 
The  problem  of  applying  science  to  the 
problems  of  human  society  is  here  under- 
taken as  'a  culmination  of  the  unidirec- 
tional progression  of  all  the  divisions  of 
science' — physics,  chemistry,  biophysics, 
geophysics,  astro-physics,  electro-mechan- 
ics, etc. — Mnto  the  science  of  social  phen- 
omena.' Technocracy  may  correctly  be 
called  Social  Engineering.  Similarly  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  character  of  the 
job  in  hand  specifies  certain  require- 
ments of  conditioning  on  the  part  of  all 
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individuals  preparing  to  carry  it  out, 
over  and  above  that  great  range  of  use- 
ful abilities  that  members  by  and  large 
already  possess. 
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From  this  it  follows  that  Technocratic 
discipline  consists  of  acquiring  certain 
functional  capacities.  These  are,  briefly, 
a  degree  of  proficiency  in  applying  a 
scientific  procedure,  in  conjunction  with 
appropriate  available  scientific  know- 
ledge, in  the  solution  of  problems  en- 
countered; the  capacity  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  function* 
of  the  Organization  as  outlined  in  By 
Laws  and  General  Regulations;  and  th< 
capacity  to  function  'in  phase'  with  th< 
functioning  of  the  Organization  as  i '  * 
whole — that  capacity  which  is  acquirec 
through  understanding  of  the  Organiza 
tion's  operating  characteristics  as  wel 
as  one's  own,  as  they  are  found  to  exisl 
whether  considered  as  a  whole  or  ii|»n 
detail. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Technoc 
racy  Study  Course  certain  'tools  of  th1 
mind'  are  provided  and  the  correct  us 
of  language  of  scientific  procedure  i 
indicated.  Knowledge  is  received,  n 
corded,  and  conveyed  only  by  means  o 
defined  terms;  and  then  only  in  th 
form  of  verifiable  facts. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  extent  to  whic 
language  is  commonly  misused  may  b 
obtained  from  Hayakawa's  book  Langi 
age  in  Action  (Harcourt  Brace  &  Co., 
Many  potentially  useful  words  hav 
been  rendered,  by  constant  popuh 
misuse,  practically  useless  for  an 
scientific  purpose.  For  example,  wore 
like  'dictator,'  'freedom,'  'justice,'  'reg 
mentation'  have  acquired,  through  reel 
less    or    unscrupulous    use,    connotatioi 
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loaded  with  emotional  prejudice  that 
ey  are  almost  useless  for  any  purpose 
|ai  cept  starting  an  uproar.  It  is  here 
irned  that  the  word  'discipline'  itself  is 
often  misused  that  it  tends  to  suggest 
liculous  notions  of  an  ironpants 
thoritarianism  or  of  grisly  punishment. 

As  the  scientific  method  cannot  afford 
confuse  issues  with  idle  argument,  so 
ichnocracy  does  not  and  by  nature 
nnot  indulge  in  arbitration  by  per- 
pal  authority.  Decisions  arrive  from 
animation  of  the  facts.  Such  a  disci- 
inr  obviously  cannot  be  enforced  by 
nalty,  and  in  Technocracy  'punitive' 
scipline  does  not  exist.  All  Techno- 
ats,  however,  learn  to  take  orders  as 
?11  as  to   give  them. 

Technocratic  discipline,  then,  is  es- 
w|  ntially  self-discipline.  The  problem  is 
ite  simple;  but  it  should  not  be  in- 
red  from  this  that  such  self-imposed 
cipline  is  in  practice  quite  easy.  Such 
conclusion  would  be  merely  another 
suse  of  words,  for  it  can  be  quite 
ficult. 

The  Study  Course  itself  is  a  collection 

facts,  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner, 

s  lid   summarized   in   a   scientific   manner 

;      laws    or    tendencies,    or    projected    as 

itements    of    probability.    Examination 

,      the  course  should  proceed  in  a  spirit 

analytical,    critical    inquiry — a    spirit 

hich    may    be    kept    alive    by    constant 

lallenge  with   the   question:    'What  has 

j, ,  is  fact,   or  series   of  facts,  to   do   with 

,,]   orth    America's   social   problem?'     The 

j  ,>cial  significance  of  the  facts  is  thereby 

r  Ighlighted,  and  the  significant  relation- 

J  ,iips  with   other  facts  easily   seen — with 

ractice.      As    this    critical   approach    be- 

»Btes  by  constant  use  a  habit  of  mind, 


it  will  be  extended  to  the  student's  in- 
quiries into  wider  fields — the  scientific 
source-books  of  the  Technocracy  Study- 
Course  will  be  scrutinized  carefully  and 
other  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
will  be  analyzed  objectively. 

Technocracy's  findings  are  presented 
to  the  public  as  known  and  verifiable 
facts.  In  accordance  with  such  a  scientif- 
ic procedure,  emotionalization  is  not 
indulged  in.  The  situation  as  it  develops 
provides  a  grim  show — one  can  rave  in- 
sanely to  Heaven  about  it,  but  there  is 
no  future  in  that! 

The  antics  of  the  prominent  supporters 
of  any  and  all  the  institutions  of  scarcity 
in  the  face  of  North  America's  great 
emergent  need  are  indeed  contemptible; 
but  if  the  ironic  character  of  the  situa- 
tion is  understood,  it  may  be  viewed  as 
high  comedy.  Since  we  are  paying  the 
price,  we  may  as  well  have  the  fun!  Too, 
the  ironic  wisecrack  has  long  been  used 
as  a  very  effective  weapon.  It  produces 
somewhat  the  effect  of  the  impact  of  a 
snowball  upon  a  shiny  silk  hat.  In  this 
twentieth  century  does  any  wearer  of  a 
high  silk  hat  deserve  to  look  anything 
other  than  ludicrous?  Much  of  our  social 
big-shotitis,  our  stuffed-shirtism,  our 
idolization  of  the  euterprising  indi- 
vidual, is,  to  use  the  figure,  an  idolatry 
of  a  spiritual  silk  hat. 

From  the  outset  the  fact  must  be  faced 
that  our  previous  conditioning  has  been, 
virtually  from  the  cradle,  a  subjection  to 
the  malpractices,  the  frustrations,  the 
wishful  concepts,  the  'vicious  virtues,' 
the  noises  and  the  stenches,  the  over-pre- 
valent sexual  disharmonies  and  their  re- 
sultant emotional  disorders,  the  in- 
security, the  dead  foods  ill-prepared  and 
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'made  to  sell,'  the  fears  and  resentments, 
and  their  emotional  compensations,  the 
superstitions,  and  the  physical  privations 
of  this  Price  System.  Whether  known  or 
unrecognized,  whether  approved  or 
condemned,  whether  idolatrized  as  ulti- 
mate good  or  anathematized  as  evil, 
these  factors  constitute  the  disciplines  of 
scarcity.  Philip  Wylie  in  his  book  Gen- 
eration of  Vipers  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) 
lists  many  types  of  resulting  twists  in 
human  behavior  rather  dramatically,  but 
seems  to  be  only  partly  aware  of  the 
causes  and  correspondingly  vague  about 
the  cure:  he  refers  to  them  as  spiritual 
faults  and  moral  wants,  but  this  is  a 
moralizer's  classification  of  symptoms 
and   not   a   scientific   diagnosis. 

Minor  emotional  aberrations  and  tan- 
trums are  of  such  common  occurrence 
that  they  are  usually  accepted  as  healthy 
human  behavior,  and  pass  unnoticed. 
Macpherson  Lawrie  in  his  book  Nature 
Hits  Back  (Methuen)  states  that  recog- 
nized cases  of  insanity  receive  treatment, 
inadequate  though  that  treatment  may  be, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ratio  of 
their  collective  suffering  in  the  vast  sum 
total  of  human  misery  resulting  from 
mental  disorder.  The  great  problem  is 
the  man  on  the  street  and  his  'human' 
incompetence  arising  from  emotional 
stresses  that  are  unrecognized,  usually 
unseen.  Nevertheless  the  vague  fear  or 
anxiety,  the  unexplained  feeling  of  de- 
pression or  despondency,  the  lethargy 
and  fatigue  and  ennui,  of  the  man  or 
woman  in  the  street,  are  the  mild 
neurasthenia,  the  undeveloped  proto- 
types of  the  plainly  recognized  insanities 
of  agitation,  panic,  and  desperation  with- 
out  tangible    cause,    the    melancholia,    or 
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the  helpless  stupor.  The  fact  must  I  °P! 
faced  that  'the  insane  are  a  lot  like  t|i"ci;[I 
rest  of  us,  only  more  so!'  If  the  soci  ea^ 
factors  that  produce  continuous  emotio  ^  COi 
al  strain  continue  to  operate,  as  in  tlifhcn 
past,  with  ever-increasing  intensity,  th^ed. 
are  quite  capable  of  wrecking  our  r 
tions  without  any  help  from  future  eco 
omic   or   military   developments. 

The  educational  processes  of  tl 
Price  System  are  based  upon  the  rever 
disciplinary  practices  of  compulsic 
pretension,  intimidation,  and  proi 
bition.  The  punishment  fits  the  crime 
so  well  in  fact,  that  the  result  is  norma] 
an  enhancement  of  the  emotional  si« 
ness  or  material  want  which  produc 
the   crime. 


The  first  generation  of  New  America 
will  exhibit  behavior  patterns  profoui 
ly    different:    their   conditioning   will 
carried  out  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
clean,  hard,  bright  design  for  living  t) 
will  be  the  glory  of  all  the  ages.'     It 
indeed   questionable   whether   or  not 
shall  be  able  to  understand  much  ab< 
these   children   of   ours.   Their  conditi 
ing   would  be   admirably  adapted  to 
carrying   out  of  the  task  we  now  unc 
take — but   let   us   admit   that    ours    is 
better  than  it  should  be! 
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Let  us     realize     that     to     function 
phase,'   to   maintain   a   spirit   of    cheei 
endeavor   in   the   face    of   frequent   ca 
for    discouragement,    to    get    along    \ 
people  and  to  tolerate  the  personal  p< 
liarities  of  other  victims  of  Price  Sys 
conditions  even  as  our  own  are  also 
crated,    to    resolutely   refer   all   questi 
to  the  facts  involved  and  to  the  requ 
ments    of    the    job,    to    refrain   from 
prevalent  maloderous  habits  of  indulj 
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opinions,   personalities,    gossip,   loose 
icism,   and    argument,   is   unlikely   to 
easy  at  the  outset.  But  it  will  come 
ot    h  constant  practice. 

^hen  these  malodorous  habits  are  in- 
ged,  the  indulgence  constitutes  sabot- 
.  If  the  effects  upon  the  carrying  out 
Technocracy's  job  are  serious,  it  must 
accepted  as  final  evidence  that  the 
tim  of  the  habits  is  thereby  rendered 
it  to  be  a  Technocrat. 
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I  should  be  stated  that  the  possession 
a  college  degree  has  often  hindered 
possessor's  progress  in  understand- 
Technocracy  as  much  as  it  has  helped 
College  passmen  are  steeped  in  the 
Srvating  philosophical  atmosphere  of 
ellertual  liberalism.  To  make  a  flat 
ision — even  to  know  anything  for 
b — is  considered  crude,  coarse,  and 
■  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
fmises  that  everything  is  for  the  best 
nehow — that  the  enunciation  of  a  few 
(V  philosophical  principles  by  'think- 
'  from  time  to  time  is  enough  to  guide 
n's  faltering  footsteps  up  the  long 
h  to  Utopia.  'Intellectual  liberals 
i.e  acquired  so  much  erudition  that 
jy  are  only  capable  of  endless  deliber- 
on.  All  they  can  do  is  decide  not  to 
;ide.'  A  background  of  business  suc- 
s  often   produces  a   similar  effect. 

[Y<  hnocracy's  discipline  cannot  be  ob- 
tn<<!  in  any  college  or  university.  It 
iinot  be  bought  with  money,  even 
I  »n tr li  Technocracy's  activities,  like  any 
1  rth while  pursuit,  do  cost  money  as 
111  as  time.  Technocracy  has  no  subsi- 
ipa  or  endowments;  it  has  been  built 
I  it-  members  with  their  own  resources. 
jchnocracy  has  accomplished  far  more 
Mr  dollar  of  investment  than  any  other 
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organization  of  human  beings  past  or 
present.  Members  have  openly  stated 
that  the  personal  development  they  ac- 
chieved  in  Technocracy  has  been  worth 
many  times  the  cost,  even  if  they  never 
live  to  see  the  New  America.  They  should 
know  because  their  investment  of  time 
and  money  has  been  above  average.  This 
is  an  education  that  does  not  require  a 
college  degree  or  even  a  high  school 
diploma  as  prerequisite — it  requires  only 
plain  citizens  of  the  national  entities  of 
North  America  who  are  possessed  of 
clean  patriotism,  loyalty,  personal  integ- 
rity, and  a  modicum  of  sense. 

The  war  and  the  immediate 
postwar  period  are  inextricably 
locked  together,  and  Total  Con- 
scription is  the  way  to  win  the 
war  sooner  and  to  preserve  in- 
ternal stability  after  the  war  by 
a  system  of  control  that  is  not  in 
conflict  with  our  technological 
progress.  Then  let  the  people  of 
this  Continent  decide  which  way 
they  want  to  go.  Let  all  Techno- 
crats study  the  clauses  of  Total 
Conscription  in  the  light  of  the 
attempts  being  made  by  business 
to  revert  to  the  prewar  economy. 
Investigate  and  use  the  facts 
which  are  published  on  govern- 
ment-owned plants,  new  equip- 
ment, new  capacity,  and  corpo- 
rate profits  to  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity  of   Total      Conscription. 
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A  Question  Answered 


WHAT    is    the    attitude    of 
Technocracy     Inc.     toward 
religion? 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  concerned 
with  the  transition  to  the  social 
operation  that  science  has  indi- 
cated as  the  next  most  probable 
for  the  people  of  North  America 
— if  most  of  them  are  to  go  on 
living.  As  an  Organization, 
therefore,  it  will  never  allow  it- 
self to  be  dragged  into  religious 
controversy  of  any  kind.  It  re- 
gards the  religious  beliefs  of  an 
individual  as  sacred  to  that  in- 
dividual. 

In  the  Organization  are  persons 
of  every  religious  denomination 
working  for  common  objectives 
— economic  security,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  greater 
leisure;  in  effect,  for  the  social 
mechanism  that  has  been  made 
possible  and  imperative  by  the 
advance  of  technology. 

In  the  Technate  every  person 
will     have     the     opportunity     to 
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really  be  a  Christian.  No  longe 
will  anyone  have  to  chisel  othe 
human  beings  in  order  to  obtai 
a  livelihood. 

This  applies  to  ministers  an 
priests  as  well.  No  longer  wi 
they  be  forced  to  chisel  their  coi 
gregations  for  a  living.  Shou 
any  sufficient  number  of  peop 
request  the  services  of  some  i] 
dividual  as  their  spiritual  af 
viser,  he  will  be  released  fro 
work  in  any  other  Functional  S 
quence  and  can  devote  his  time 
religious  teaching  as  a  memb 
of  the  Social  Service  Functio  n 
while  at  the  same  time  receivi] 
a  consuming  power  equal  to  th 
of  anyone  else. 

Many  religious  leaders  of  1 
day  see  in  Technocracy  the  a 
swer  to  all  that  they  have  wor 
ed,  hoped,  and  prayed  for  — 
life  of  security,  abundance,  le 
ure,  and  peace  for  mankind; 
society  practically  free  from  d 
ease,  crime,  and  ignorance. 
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if     CANADA'S  NET  DEBT  today  is  nearly  three  times  the  prewar  figure.     In  1' 
the  net  debt  per  capita  was  $41;   in  1919,  $199;   in   1939,  $279;   and  in  March  t 
year    (1944),   $774.     Annual   interest   charge   on   the   funded   debt  at  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $274  million,  or  an  average  rate  of  2.57%,  compared 
in  1939  and  5%    in  1919.  —The  Royal  Ban 
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HAT? 


chnocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
Id.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
atjfhatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
e  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
ly  program  of  social  and  economic 
construction  which  is  in  complete 
tellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
2  age  in  which  we  live.' 

HEN? 

••chnocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
|rmed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
rs,  and  economists  that  became 
lown  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 

fr  ice — a  research  organization.  Some 
the  better  known  names  in  the 
ichnical    Alliance    are    of    interest, 

ie  ch  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
itect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical 
gineer;   Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.   (now 

:ti  bll-known  writer);  Bassett  Jones, 
ectrical      engineer;      Leland      Olds, 

Statistician  (now  Federal  Power 
t>mmissioner) ;  Benton  Mackaye 
iow  in  the  Forestry  Department); 
aarles   P.    Steinmetz    and   Thorstein 

f?blen    (both    now    dead).      Howard 
ott    was    Chief    Engineer.    In    1930 
e  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
bcracy.    In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
wffider   the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
-  ork    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 
,   >n -sectarian    membership    organiza- 
"   >n.     In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
y   -in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
I  lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
[  ens     of     the     present     Continental 
embership  organization.   Since  1934 
'chnocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
it   any   spectacular   spurts,  revivals, 
•llapses,    or    rebirths.      This     is     in 
,     rite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
merally  'held   the   lid'   on   Technoc- 
I  icy,    until    early    in    1942    when    it 
!    ade  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
1  i  ^chnocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
.  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
adquarters.   etc..   in   full    swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 


The  Strangers 


IT  happened  in  France  the  other  day.  One  of  the  bitterest  ironies  of  our  age 
war  .  .  .  An  American  soldier — whose  father  had  died  in  Flanders'  fields  withot 
ever  having  seen  his  infant  son — gave  his  life  for  the  future  of  an  infant  son 
in  turn  had  never  seen. 

Three  generations  of  strangers  .  .  .  and  now  what  of  the  third  generation?  Will  this 
child,  too,  grow  up  to  inherit  all  the  old  lies,  the  mistakes,  the  weaknesses  that  go  to] 
make  up  war? 


What  is  it  that  his  father  and  his  father's  father  died  for? 

Already,  we're   dusting   off  the   solemn  aphorisms  about  not  having   died   in  va 
and  we'll  build  a  bright  new  marble  cenotaph  to  his  unknown  father.     But  it  isn 
enough.     Brother,  it  isn't  enough! 


We  will  emerge  from  this  war  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  Our  Navy  an 
our  Air  Forces  will  be  twice  the  size  of  all  others  combined — our  manufacturing 
productivity  will  equal  half  the  world's  total  capacity.  If  we  can't  enforce  peace  with 
that  kind  of  club — and  if  we  can't  make  jobs  building  houses  for  our  sons  to  live 
in  as  well  as  by  building  tanks  for  them  to  die  in — then  God  help  us! 

— Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Company  Advertisemej 
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FRONT  COVER 

The  Polymer  synthetic  rubber  plant  at  Sarnia,  Ontario,  produces  buna-S  at  an  aim  > 
rate  of  34,000  long  tons  and  butyl  at  the  rate  of  4,000  long  tons.     This  is  the  o  j 
plant  in  the  world  which  not  only  makes  these  two  kinds  of  rubber  but  also  ma  I 
the  three  necessary  ingredients,  styrene,  butadiene,  and  isobutylene. 

(National  Film  Board  Pho  > 
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forth  Americans  Must  Face  the  Facts 

Technocracy  points  out  that  only  World  War  11  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Price  System  to  survive  until  now.  With  World 
War  II  coming  to  an  end,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  greatest 
social  crisis  that  North  America  has  ever  known. 


THIRTEEN  years  ago— in  the 
fall  of  1932— the  word  'Tech- 
nocracy' burst  upon  a  depression- 
stricken  world.  For  a  few  short 
months  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines of  North  America  bally- 
hooed  Technocracy  as  'the  great- 
est story  since  the  (first)  World 
War.' 

Then,  just  as  abruptly,  Tech- 
nocracy was  dropped.  Some  of  its 
social  implications  had  been  real- 
ized— so  its  findings  were  ridi- 
culed and  the  press  henceforth 
maintained  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
against  it. 

Technocracy  went  quietly  and 
steadily  about  its  work,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  events  would 
finally  force  North  Americans  to 
face  the  facts.  Today,  ironically, 
the  one-time  ridiculers  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  'stealing  our  stuff.' 

Technocrats,  who  through  the 
years  have  kept  at  their  task  of 
educating  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent to  the  social  consequences 
of  technology,  can  now  feel  satis- 
faction to  see  such  a  sacrosanct 


status  quo-er  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  printing  material  that 
reads  like  notes  from  a  Techno- 
crat's case  book: 

'The  number  of  machines  on 
farms  has  increased  50  per  cent 
since  the  beginning  of  1942.  These 
machines  more  than  halve  the 
man-hours  needed  for  this  work. 
Such  greatly  increased  mechani- 
zation helps  to  explain  how  agri- 
cultural production  has  increased 
20  per  cent  since  1939  despite  a 
sharp  decline  in  farm  employ- 
ment/ 

'.  .  .  in  Colonial  times  90  out  of 
every  100  people  in  this  country 
had  to  work  on  farms  to  grow 
enough  food.  Now  the  ratio  is 
just  reversed.' 

'A  century  ago  one  man  could 
take  care  of  about  five  acres 
of  corn;  now  he  can  handle  a 
hundred  acres.  In  1909,  it  requir- 
ed 12.7  man-hours  to  grow  an 
acre  of  wheat;  by  1935  this  had 
been  halved,  and  today  it's  down 
to  3.3  man-hours.' 

'.  .  .  the  number  of  corn  pickers 
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in  use  has  increased  29  per  cent 
during  the  past  three  years.  One 
man  can  harvest  as  much  corn 
with  one  of  these  machines  as 
10  or  12  can  by  hand.' 

'New  machines  .  .  .  may  revolu- 
tionize cotton  production.  A  me- 
chanical cotton  picker  is  now  in 
limited  production  by  Interna- 
tional Harvester.  It  picks  in  a 
day  about  as  much  cotton  as 
could  be  harvested  by  40  to   50 


average  hand  pickers.' 

Remember  that  Technocracy 
told  you  such  things  back  in  1932. 
Today,  Technocracy  points  out 
that  only  World  War  II  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Price  System 
to  survive  until  now.  With  World 
War  II  coming  to  an  end,  we 
must  prepare  to  meet  the  greatest 
social  crisis  that  North  America 
has  ever  known. 

—The  Editor 


Onr  Technological  Tomorrow 


*  WHEN  THE  WAR  ENDS  in  Europe  the  agricultural  plant  of  the  United  States 
will  be  geared  to  produce  approximately  one-third  more  than  the  average  production 
of  the  pre-war  years  and  with  more  land,  labor,  machinery  and  technology  available, 
the  industry's  productivity  could  probably  be  expanded  to  at  least  50%  over  the 
peacetime  output  within  a  short  term  of  years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates. 

Obviously  farmers  will  want  to  continue  producing  at  high  levels.  Doubtless  they 
will  wish  to  avoid  any  return  to  crop-restriction  programs.  But  many  stubborn  facts 
lie  in  the  path  of  the  attainment  of  such  ambitions.  Large  stockpiles  of  surplus  food 
exist  today.  We  cannot  count  on  the  kind  of  food  export  boom  such  as  that  which 
developed  after  World  War  I  when  foodstuffs,  in  the  year  1919,  for  example,  con- 
stituted about  one-third  of  our  total  exports.  Military  food  procurements,  now  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  8  million  tons  a  year  would  be  cut  in  half  when  hostilities  end  in 
Europe,  it  is  estimated,  and  our  civilian  reserves  of  5.5  millions  tons  in  England 
would  probably  follow  a  similar  contraction.  — The  Index 


:/ 


^  A  ROTOLACTOR,  or  cow-milking  machine,  the  first  one  of  which  has  been  ir 
operation  in  New  Jersey  since  1930,  is  soon  to  be  marketed  in  two  sizes,  one  having 
twice  the  capacity  of  the  other.  The  smaller  one  which  will  cost  approximately  $50, 
000  and  requires  two  attendants,  milks  25  cows  at  one  time,  the  whole  process  taking 
less  than  12  minutes.  With  this  machine,  therefore,  a  herd  of  800  can  be  milked  ii 
six  and  a  half  hours. 

•jAr  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  do  some  serious  thinking  about  the  effect  of  moden 
technology  on  postwar  reconstruction.  Unless  attention  is  given  now  to  the  probabh 
consequences  of  technological  advance,  speeded  up  by  the  war,  we  will  find  ourselvei 
(as  usual)  sadly  debating  what  should  have  been  done  when  there  was  still  time  U 
do  it,  and  resorting  to  wholly  inadequate  makeshifts.  — Joseph  Mindel  in  Tomorrou 
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The  Electron  Wants  Your  Job! 


The  electron  is  your  rival  in  postwar  industry — and  he's  no  imagina- 
tive bogey.  He's  here.  He  may  even  be  doing  your  prewar  job,  and 
doing  it  with  an  accuracy  and  speed  that  puts  your  performance 
to  shame. 


M 


ISTER,  you  really  don't 
amount  to  much.  You  now 
fhave  a  rival  who  can  do  almost 
everything  better  than  you  can. 

Your  rival  is  the  electron,  who 
has  been  harnessed  to  do  better 
work  than  you  ever  did,  in  a 
thousand  different  fields.  And 
he  does  it  more  quickly  and 
cheaply.  The  mechanical  man 
has  fingers  that  feel,  eyes  that 
see,  a  nose  that  smells,  ears  that 
hear,  and  a  brain  that  in  certain 
respects  can  outthink  you  every 
time. 

He's  your  rival  in  postwar  in- 
dustry— and  he's  no  imaginative 
bogey.  He's  here.  He  may  even 
be  doing  your  prewar  job,  and 
doing  it  with  an  accuracy  and 
speed  that  puts  your  performance 
to  shame.  He's  so  successful  that 
the  industry  which  makes  and 
installs  the  mechanical  men — 
electronics  —  has  mushroomed 
during  the  war  into  a  six-billion- 
dollar  business.    No  other  indus- 
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try  with  peacetime  potentialities 
has  experienced  such  a  growth. 

The  invention  of  the  mechanical 
man  has  not  yet  been  felt  by  the 
average  worker  because  of  the 
demands  of  total  war  production. 
But  in  the  coming  months,  we 
are  certain  to  see  the  mechanical 
man  invade  civilian  and  consumer 
industry.  Wartime  research  has 
already  revealed  ways  in  which 
electronics  can  take  over  jobs  in 
almost  every  field. 

For  the  present,  we  can  only 
guess  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  employment.  Before  we  go 
into  this  problem,  let's  consider 
what  electronics  is,  and  what  it 
is  doing  now. 

Electronics  is  the  science  that 
harnesses  the  electron,  a  particle 
so  small  that  it  compares  to  the 
head  of  a  pin  as  a  bumble  bee 
does  to  the  Empire  State  building. 
The  electron  is  harnessed  by 
means  of  either  vacuum  or  gas- 
filled  tubes.  There  are  five  main 
kinds  of  these  electronic  tubes: 
(1)  the  radio  tube;  (2)  the  photo- 
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tube,  or  'electric  eye';  (3)  the 
X-ray  tube;  (4)  the  television 
tube;  and  (5)  a  group  of  gas- 
filled  tubes  known  as  thyratrons 
and  ignitrons.  These  last  can 
conduct  large  amounts  of  power, 
and  are  able  to  change  alternat- 
ing current  into  direct  current. 

These  five  main  groups  come  in 
some  2,000  different  shapes  and 
models,  each  for  a  different  job. 
One  of  the  simplest  applications 
of  electronics  is  the  'electric  eye' 
which  opens  a  store  door  auto- 
matically at  the  approach  of  a 
customer,  turns  on  a  drinking 
fountain,  or  sets  off  a  warning 
signal  when  a  burglar  breaks  an 
invisible  beam  of  light  by  trying 
to  enter  a  building  through  an 
open  window. 

Other  uses  for  electronics  range 
from  automatic  assembly-line  in- 
spection of  the  contents  inside 
sealed  cans  and  cartons  to  calcu- 
lating the  pattern  of  human  brain 
waves  for  use  in  diagnosis. 

In  industry,  electrons  have 
taken  on  such  jobs  as  fashioning 
the  huge  24  foot  diameter  propel- 
lers for  battleships,  aircraft  car- 
riers, troop  transports,  and  cargo 
ships.  Formerly  these  big  pro- 
pellers had  to  be  fashioned  by 
hand — a  job  that  took  two  weeks. 
Now,  with  electronics,  a  propel- 


ler is  made  in  two  days — a  700%  \\ 
saving  in  time.  Electrons  control 
a  tracer  that  automatically  guides 
two  sharp  steel-cutting  tools  over  | 
the  surface  of  the  propellers,  cut- 
ting both  sides  of  the  propeller 
at  once.  The  cutting  tools  are 
controlled  in  such  a  way  that  they 
shape  the  propeller  to  the  exact  § 
proportions  of  a  small  wood  or 
plaster  model,  one-fifth  the  size 
of  the  actual  propeller  blade.  The 
finished  blades  are  turned  out 
with  an  accuracy  of  one  one- 
hundreth  of  an  inch  of  the  correct 
contour. 

Then   there   is    the    electronic 
sewing  machine.    By  using  radio-  ■; 
frequency  current  instead  of  or- 
dinary   needle      and      thread,    it 
stitches  a  thin  solid  seam  in  fab- 
rics  that  have  been  coated  with  I 
a  special  thermoplastic  material; 
the  bond  so  created  is  as  strong  I 
as  the  plastic  itself. 

The  same  principle  is  used  in  I 
electronic  control  of  spot  welding  I 
to  join  two  pieces  of  metal  to-  | 
gether  quickly  and  precisely 
This  method  will  ultimately  re- 
place riveting  in  airplane  con- 
struction. 

When  it  comes  to  accuracy  o: 
the  eye,  man  isn't  in  it  with  th< 
electron.  A  new  device  called  J 
spectrophotometer      can      distin 
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uish  2,000,000  tints,  while  a  good 
rtist  can  discern  only  10,000. 
his  machine,  eliminating  guess- 
/ork  in  matching  colors,  is  valu- 
ble  in  the  dyeing  of  fabrics, 
uaranteeing  that  each  dye  bath 
i  the  exact  tint  wanted. 

Electronic  machines  today  are 
sed  in  tobacco  factories  to  detect 
nperfect  ten-cent  cigars  which 
re  sold  as  'five  centers.'  In  can- 
eries  they  sort  out  off-color  or 
poiled  peas,  beans,  oranges,  and 
ther  vegetables   and  fruits.     In 

strip  mill,  photo  tubes  are  used 
3  detect  pinholes  in  the  steel, 
hey  control  the  thickness  of 
teel  with  an  accuracy  of  which 
nan  is  incapable. 

X-rays  peer  into  metal  castings, 
d  discover  defects  that  can't  be 
Dund  by  any  other  means. 

Di-electric  heating,  by  which 
;  is  possible  to  heat  an  object 
"om  the  inside  out,  is  used  in 
luing  plywood  together,  and  in 
lolding  plastics.  In  medicine,  it 
elps  to  induce  artificial  fever 
3r   treatment    of    sinus    trouble, 

enereal  disease,  arthritis,  and 
ther  ailments. 

Electronic  devices  are  being 
sed  to  dehydrate  milk.  Mech- 
nical  means  of  dehydration 
?ave  in  2%  of  the  water.  Elec- 
'onics  can  cut  this  water  content 


in  half  and  thus  make  it  possible 
for  dried  milk  to  withstand  even 
tropical  heat. 

Another  electronic  creation  is 
supersonic  waves — or  sound 
waves  of  such  a  high  pitch  that 
they  cannot  be  heard  by  humans. 
These  vibrations  are  used  in  kill- 
ing certain  forms  of  bacteria,  in 
processing  liquid  materials,  in 
making  better  homogenized  milk, 
and  in  speeding  up  the  usual  age- 
ing process  of  wines. 

To  accelerate  the  wartime  out- 
put of  aluminum,  industry  turned 
to  electronics  for  the  large-scale 
conversion  of  alternating  current 
to  direct  current.  An  electronic 
device,  with  no  moving  parts,  re- 
placed a  costly  motor-generator, 
resulting  in  an  $800  saving  in 
power  cost  for  a  300-kilowatt 
unit. 

The  mechanical  man  can  taste, 
too,  and  is  being  used  to  assure 
uniformity  of  flavor  in  food  pro- 
ducts. He  demonstrates  his  brain 
power  in  lightning  calculating 
machines  that  never  make  a  mis- 
take. 

In  farming,  supersonic  waves 
are  being  used  to  treat  seeds  and 
stimulate  plant  growth.  The 
chromosome  make-up  of  seeds  is 
rearranged  by  X-rays,  to  create 
entirely  new  varieties.     And  Dr. 
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Irving  Langmuir,  a  General  Elec- 
tric scientist,  says  it  should  be 
possible  by  the  use  of  electronics 
to  have  an  orchard  operated  en- 
tirely without  workers.  An  ad- 
aptation of  the  electric  eye  and 
the  techniques  of  television 
should,  he  says,  'make  possible 
the  construction  of  a  machine 
that  will  scan  the  green  tree,  lo- 
cate the  red  or  orange  colored 
fruit  and  direct  electrically-op- 
erated mechanical  arms  to  pick 
it  from  the  branches,  sort  it  ac- 
cording to  size  and  quality,  and 
convey  it  to  the  containers.  The 
machine  could  be  set  to  collect 
only  fruit  of  any  desired  degree 
of  ripeness.' 

Electronic  devices  are  revolu- 
tionizing the  mining  prospector's 
technique.  Each  mineral  res- 
ponds differently  to  selected  fre- 
quencies of  ultra-violet  light.  The 
geophone,  a  metal  locator,  tells 
him  if  metal  is  near  the  surface. 
And  he  can  map  the  geological 
formation  of  the  territory  by 
means  of  sound  waves  trans- 
mitted into  the  earth,  from  the 
timing  and  degree  of  reflections 
of  which  the  various  strata  are 
calibrated. 

In  medicine,  electronics  is  used 
in  measuring  'brain  waves,'  or 
minute  electric  currents  emitted 
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by  the  brain.  Such  readings  help  iat 
doctors  in  diagnosing  epilepsy;  j  ^ 
tumors  of  the  brain,  and  similar 
disorders.  Recently  an  electronic 
finger  was  used  in  New  York  to 
remove  a  two-and-a-half  inch 
sewing  needle  from  a  woman's 
heart. 

The  electron  microscope  is  op- 
ening up  a  whole  new  field  tc 
science.  Ordinary  optical  micro- 
scopes are  able  to  magnify  ar 
object  only  2,500  diameters.  Bu 
with  the  electron  microscope  i 
is  possible  to  magnify  up  to  100,00( 
times.  For  the  first  time,  mar 
has  been  able  to  see  and  photo 
graph  a  molecule.  And  he  car 
study  minute  bodies  in  viruse 
which  were  hitherto  invisible. 

Postwar  aviation  will,  of  course 
make  use  of  radar,  which  is  stil 
one  of  the  war's  more-or-less  sec 
ret  electronic  devices.  Fligh 
control  is  already  being  handle 
over  electronic  radio  beams.  Anc 
by  electronics,  robot  balloons  as 
semble  weather  readings  an 
transmit  them  to  forecasters  o 
the  ground. 

Yes,  electronics  will  make  lif 
easier  and  simpler  in  many  way: 
But  there  is  no  getting  around  th 
fact  that  the  electronic  man  wi 
compete  for  many  jobs  now  bein 
done   by   human   workers.     Th 
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lature  of  the  threat  is  shown  by 
his  example:  machines  that  do 
>recision  grooving,  now  operated 
>y  skilled  workers,  can  be  con- 
ferted  to  automatic  electronic 
ontrol  for  10%  more  cost — and 
/ill  then  turn  out  67  %  more  work 
han  a  human  operator  can. 

The  engineer,  rightly  enough, 
feels  that  the  human  repercus- 
jions  of  electronics  are  not  his 
tarry.  They  are  the  worry  of 
he    economist    and   the   planner. 


Editor's  Note:  The  'human  repercussions  of  electronics9  (and  every  other  techno- 
logical advance)  must  become  the  'worry  of  the  engineer'  Technocracy  states 
mequivocally  that  the  march  of  events  will  soon  force  the  scientists,  technologists, 
nd  engineers  of  North  America  to  assume  responsibility  for  production  and 
istribution. 


Science  has  given  man  an  instru- 
ment that  can  give  us  shorter 
working  hours,  more  leisure,  and 
more  things  to  buy  at  a  much 
lower  cost. 

Or,  if  misused,  the  robot  can 
oust  the  human  worker  from  his 
job,  setting  in  motion  an  infinitely 
more  vicious  cycle  of  unemploy- 
ment than  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
social  effect  of  discoveries  de- 
pends on  how  they  are  used. 

—Matt  Bartley  Smith 


Men  and  Machines 
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A  REVOLUTIONARY  DRILL  which  will  dig  holes  for  telegraph  poles  or  fence 
osts  in  less  than  3  minutes  has  been  introduced  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  National 
telegraphs  and  is  now  in  use  along  the  company's  lines,  it  is  announced  by  A.P.  Lin- 
ell,  general  superintendent,  western  region.  The  new  equipment  saves  about  one 
our's  time  per  post  compared  with  that  required  by  hand  digging  in  average  ground 
nd  up  to  7  and  8  hours  through  frost  and  hard  pan. 

The  drill  is  installed  on  the  back  of  a  standard  D-2  Caterpillar  tractor  and  will  dig 
i  a  depth  of  7  feet.  Extensions  can  be  obtained  up  to  depth  of  10  feet.  It  also  has  a 
geable  auger  and  will  dig  a  hole  up  to  24  inches  in  width.  The  C.  N.  Telegraphs 
I  presently  using  16-inch  and  20-inch  augers.  The  drill  will  dig  a  hole  at  almost  any 
ngle. 

As  previously  used  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  drill  has  been  mounted  on  a 
■ailer,  but  the  C.  N.  Telegraph  engineers  found  that  a  tractor  is  more  practical  as  it 
Hows  the  drill  to  be  moved  rapidly  over  almost  any  type  of  ground. 

— Vancouver  News  Herald 

t  EVERY  CITIZEN  MUST  BE  MADE  to  realize  that  the  technological  status  of 
><i<ty  cannot  be  left  to  the  haphazard  workings  of  erratic,  indeterminable  forces, 
ut  must  be  the  result  of  intelligent  planning.  It  is  useless  to  lament  the  evils  of 
lodern  science.  The  job  ahead  of  us  is  to  devise  scientific  controls  that  will  eradicate 
iese  evils,  that  will  enable  us  boldly  to  exploit  the  tremendous  power  of  the  machine 
ge  for  the  social  good.  —Joseph  Mindel  in  Tomorrow 
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Big  Business  Shows  Its  Hand 


Big  Business  proposes  that  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  plant 
that  private  enterprise  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  build  for  the 
war  effort  shall  revert  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  private  con' 
trol — or  be  closed  or  torn  down. 


WASHINGTON.— Cloaked  in 
fine  phrases  of  'protecting 
private  enterprise'  and  defending 
the  'American  Way  of  Life/  his- 
tory's greatest  bilking  of  a  Na- 
tion's population  is  building  to  a 
crisis  here  as  bidders  scan  the 
Gove  r  n  m  e  n  t's  $16,000,000,000 
holding  of  war  plants  for  choice 
morsels. 

Pattern  for  the  great  deception 
has  been  neatly  laid  before  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee by  a  parade  of  distinguished 
and  reputable  businessmen. 

Its  keystone  is  'get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  business.' 

These  businessmen  have  no  in- 
tention of  stealing  the  Govern- 
ment plants.  They  all  argue  for 
payment  of  a  'fair*  price.  Their 
intentions  are  10%  honest — with- 
in the  code  of  competitive  enter- 
prise as  they  have  known  it. 

They  propose  that  these  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  plants  that 
private  industry  was  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  build  for  the  war 
effort  shall  revert  at  the  earliest 


possible  moment  to  private  con- 
trol— or  be  closed  or  torn  down. 

These  are  not  interpretations 
but  direct  statements  of  distin- 
guished men  of  business  who 
have  been  telling  Sen.  James  E. 
Murray  (D.,  Mont.)  and  the  Small 
Business  Committee  what  to  ex- 
pect in  the  line  of  60,000  new 
businesses  in  the  aluminum  and 
magnesium  fields  after  the  war. 

The  businessmen  are  also  per- 
fectly honest  in  the  position  that 
they  want  those  now  operating 
the  Government  plants  to  have 
first  chance  at  getting  them. 

The  11,000,000  men  now  ir 
military  service  would  get,  a' 
best,  second  choice  since  they  d< 
not  have  the  'experience,  the 
knowhow  and  the  background  o 
operation.' 

The  little  businessman  wb 
was  frozen  out  of  war  contract 
would,  likewise,  be  sidetracked. 

Entirely  excluded  are  th 
workmen  who  have  turned  th 
wheels  of  these  plants  during  th 
war  and  bought  bonds  and  pai 
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taxes  to  make  their  construction 
Dossible. 

The  committee  has  heard  so 
much  emphasis  on  the  factor  of 
employment  and  the  necessity  of 
turning  the  war  plants  over  to 
peacetime  production  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  jobs  that  some 
of  its  members  must  have  begun 
to  wonder  if  the  profit  motive  of 
industry  had  been  forgotten. 

Among  the  frankest  witnesses 
ibefore  the  committee  were  E.E. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Chamber  of  Commerce 
Df  America,  and  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

With  regard  to  plant  disposal 
policies,'  Wilson  said,  'this  indus- 
try can  only  assert  that  in  gener- 


al it  feels  that  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment-owned aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium plants  should  be  handled 
similarly  to  the  disposal  of  steel, 
shipbuilding  or  aircraft  plants. 

"The  guiding  principles  should 
be  the  safeguarding  of  free  pri- 
vate enterprise,  the  encourage- 
ment of  competition  and  the 
avoidance  of  subsidy  or  Govern- 
ment operation.' 

Kaiser,  the  'miracle  man,'  was 
the  most  fulsome  witness  on  the 
employment  angle  of  reconvert- 
ing war  plants.  He  insisted  as 
vehemently  as  other  witnesses 
that  Government  must  turn  all 
the  war  plants  over  to  private  in- 
dustry.     — Milton  Murray  in  PM 


THE  CHINESE  were  the  first  to  discover  a  practical  method  of  paper  making 
by  the  weaving  of  fibres.  They  made  paper  first  on  coarsely  woven  cloth  moulds 
land  later  with  moulds  of  thin,  parallel  bamboo  strips,  held  in  place  by  silk  threads. 
The  Arabs  of  Samarkand  acquired  the  art  from  the  Chinese,  and  they  were  followed 
|by  the  Persians.  The  Moors  introduced  it  into  Europe  in  the  12th  century  via 
Spain,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  Paper 
making  was  begun  in  England  in  1492,  but  apparently  died  out  until  reintroduced 
nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  It  did  not  become  firmly  established  there,  however, 
until  closing  years  of  the  17th  century.  The  production  of  paper  in  Canada  dates 
from  1803.  In  1917,  when  accurate  statistics  of  paper  production  were  compiled 
for  the  first  time,  the  output  totalled  856,000  tons.  In  1943,  the  production  wa3 
almost  five  times  that  figure.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

THE  OUTPUT  OF  ELECTRICITY  from  central  stations  in  Canada  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1945  increased  from  13,619,125,000  kilowatt  hours  to  13,667,586,- 
.000,  there  being  a  gain  in  April  from  3,277,198,000  to  3,534,157,000  kilowatt  hours, 
making  a  new  record  on  a  daily  basis.  The  gain  was  in  secondary  power,  which  rose 
from  263,911,000  to  668,666,000  kilowatt  hours.  —Bank  of  Montreal 
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Casualties  on  the  Home  Front 


With  the  advent  of  Total  Conscription,  women  will  receive  an  in- 
come equal  to  that  of  men.  Persons  who  found  their  married  life 
intolerable  could  thus  go  their  separate  ways  without  fear  of  economic 
repercussions. 


■I 


WHILE  thousands  of  young 
Canadian  lives  have  been 
snuffed  out  on  foreign  battle- 
fronts  in  this  global  total  war, 
tragic  casualties  have  also 
inflicted  on  the  domestic  life  of 
the  home  front.  Having  their 
roots  frequently  in  the  trouble- 
rich  soil  of  an  insecure  prewar 
period,  many  marriages  are 
cracking  up  under  the  added 
social  strains  which  are  being 
presently  imposed  upon  them. 
Under  wartime  economic  disturb- 
ances they  are  snapping,  thereby 
dealing  a  heavy  blow  to  the  home, 
which  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  principal  bastion  of  nation- 
al solidarity. 

Marital  upsets  fall  into  three 
general  classes — divorces,  legal 
separations  and  desertions.  The 
first  two  we  shall  pass  over  as 
they  are  in  the  great  minority, 
although  in  this  connection  it 
might  be  mentioned  in  passing 
that  British  Columbia  has  the 
dubious  honor  of  leading  the 
Dominion  in  the  complete  absolu- 


tion of  marriages.  The  third,  de- 
sertions, we  shall  give  some  con- 
sideration as  it  is  a  problem  which 
has  increased  to  sufficiently  great 
proportions  to  warrant  special  at- 
tention by  our  law  courts. 

What    happens,    when,    in    the 
latter  case,  a  man  deserts  his  wife 
and  leaves  her  to  shift  for  her- 
self?    In  Vancouver,  the  answer 
to  that  is  found  in  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  a    Family    Court 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  tc 
investigate    desertions,    non-sup 
port     cases     and     other     family 
troubles,   and   to   arrive   at  solu 
tions  thereto.     Previously,  thes<  I 
cases  were  handled  in  the  regu 
lar  Police  Court,  but  the  contin 
ual   increase    in    their    number 
necessitated   the   creation   of  th 
special      court     on      March      J 
1945.      As    this    venture    is    sti 
somewhat   in    the      experiment? 
stage,  it  will  be  more  efficaciou 
to   consider  "the  procedure  pric 
to  the  transfer. 

When  a  woman's  husband  d< 
serted  her,  she  would  go  to  tr. 
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?ity  Prosecutor's  office  where  the 
>articulars  of  her  case  were  re- 
garded. If  considered  worthy,  a 
ummons  under  the  provincial 
Deserted  Wives'  Maintenance 
Vet  was  issued  against  the  hus- 
>and  ordering  him  to  appear  in 
:ourt  to  give  reason  why  he 
hould  not  support  his  wife.  If 
he  case  were  decided  against 
rim,  the  presiding  magistrate 
•rdered  him  to  pay  to  his  wife 
•  .  proportion  of  his  salary  each 
veek. 

The  more  conscientious  hus- 
tands  usually  abided  by  the  mag- 
nate's decisions  and  came 
hrough  with  the  stipulated 
imount,  but  others  who  were 
iot  so  inclined  proved  difficult. 
Ton-payment  resulted  in  further 
ummons  to  court  to  explain  the 
ailure,  and  if  too  flagrant  in- 
tances  arose,  the  errant  spouse 
/as  incarcerated  for  not  obeying 
he  court  order.  This,  however, 
vailed  the  wife  little  materially, 
xcept  that  she  became  a  civic 
/ard  during  the  term  of  her  hus- 
band's imprisonment,  and,  by  be- 
ag  a  social  burden,  ensured  her- 
elf  of  a  measure  of  subsistence. 
Just  how  far  the  new  Family 
'ourt  will  be  successful  in  meet- 
ig  its  requirements  is  a  matter 
o  which  only  time  can  give  the 


answer.  It  is,  like  the  Police 
Court  before,  dependent  upon  the 
indulgence  and  conscientiousness 
of  men  already  poorly  disposed 
toward  their  wives  for  the  success 
of  its  idealistic  enterprise. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that 
unless  a  man  voluntarily  supports 
his  wife  or  abides  conscientiously 
by  a  court  order,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  that  can  be  done  about 
it.  If  he  is  sufficiently  opposed 
to  payment,  the  threat  of  jail  will 
not  greatly  worry  him,  and,  as 
already  intimated,  his  imprison- 
ment will  not  benefit  his  wife. 

Actually,  if  two  married  per- 
sons for  any  cause  whatsoever 
find  they  cannot  live  together,, 
there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  restraining  bonds 
to  keep  them  from  absolute  mut- 
ual freedom.  A  man  should  not 
be  required  to  support  a  woman 
for  whom  he  no  longer  holds 
regard;  and  a  woman  should  not 
have  to  rely  on  such  a  one  for  the 
provision  of  her  economic  re- 
quirements. Separate  and  like 
incomes  obviate  the  necessity 
of  any  interdependence  between 
the  estranged  couple. 

Under  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  of  Total  Conscription, 
such  separate  incomes  would  be 
forthcoming  to  all  perspns.     This 
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program — the  Total  Conscription 
of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money  with  National  Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None — 
would  place  all  persons  in  the 
same  category  of  pay  and  service 
as  the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Besides  the  provisions  of  rent- 
free  living  quarters  as  well  as 
free  food,  clothing  and  medical 
care,  every  person  would  receive 
payment  which  in  no  case  would 
be  less  than  that  received  by  a 
private  in  the  Army,  and  it  would 
be  free  of  all  encumbrances  such 
as  taxes,  insurance  or  bond  re- 
ductions. These  benefits,  which 
far  exceed  those  the  average  per- 
son receives  under  present  hap- 
hazard controls,  would  be  the 
assumed  responsibilities  of  the 
Government  in  order  to  release 
all  persons  from  economic  worry 
so  they  might  devote  their  whole 
energies  to  the  one  big  job  of 
bringing  the  war  to  an  early  con- 
clusion. 


It  is  obvious  what  an  effect 
such  a  program  would  have  on 
the  problem  under  discussion. 
Persons  who  found  their  married 
life  intolerable  could  go  their 
separate  ways  without  fear  of 
economic  repercussions.  If  there 
were  children,  they  would  receive 
every  benefit  available,  and 
would  only  be  turned  over  by  I; 
the  Government  to  either  of  the 
parents  upon  the  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  their  ability  to  train  the 
children  competently. 

Incidentally,  since  the  cause  oi 
most  such  trouble  is  economic  in- 
security and  this  cause  would  to 
removed  by  Total  Conscription 
it  is  axiomatic  that  a  major  cause 
of  domestic  disquietude  would  to 
thus  abolished.  The  need  for  j 
Family  Court  would  also  be  elim 
inated,  making  possible  a  serenit; 
and  tranquillity  which  is  rare  i: 
present  day  marriages. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhai 
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*  MORE  THAN  TWO  MILLION  TRACTORS  today  are  helping  American  farme 
plow,  harrow,  plant  and  otherwise  ease  the  job  of  raising  crops.  That  is  a  recoi 
number — 12.4%  more  than  at  the  end  of  1941  and  double  the  1929  total. 

There  has  been  an  even  more  rapid  growth,  however,  in  machines  that  offer  tl 
biggest  labor  savings.  Thus  the  number  of  corn  pickers  in  use  has  increased  29* 
during  the  past  three  years. 

One  man  can  harvest  as  much  corn  with  one  of  these  machines  as  10  or  12  m< 
can  by  hand.  Last  year  International  Harvester,  largest  company  in  the  farm  equi 
ment  field,  produced  twice  as  many  corn  pickers  as  in  any  previous  year. 

—Wall  Street  Joubn. 
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lanada's  Northland 


The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  awaits  the  Technate  of  the  New 
America.  When  it  comes,  the  so-called  Barren  Lands  will  fade  into 
myth  and  legend,  to  be  replaced  by  the  great  industrial  north  that 
will  take  its  part  in  making  this  Continent  the  birthplace  of  a  new 
race.  — Technocracy  Magazine 


HIS  letter  tells  what  men 
are  doing  in  making  a  living 
and  building  a  civilization  in 
anada's  Northland  beyond  the 
rim  of  dense  population,  but  it  is 
irst  of  all  necessary  to  decide 
what  is  North,  and  how  much  of 
the  Dominion  is  to  be  treated  as 
ying  within  its  bounds.  The  Mon- 
trealer  who  visits  the  Lauren- 
tians,  50  miles  away,  is  going 
north;  to  the  Edmontonian,  the 
Peace  River  is  north,  and  at  Ak- 
avik,  2,200  miles  by  river  from 
Edmonton,  one  is  only  half-way 
between  Canada's  southern  and 
northern  limits.  There  is  nothing 
absolute  about  'north.'  Arctic 
exploration  started  with  a  Greek 
navigator  who  left  Marseilles  in 
33  B.  C.  to  discover  the  British 
Isles.  Since  then  men  have  con- 
tinued to  push  into  ever  higher 
latitudes,  and  wherever  they 
settle  becomes  the  beginning  of 
north.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
so  much  of  Canada  is  'north'  as 
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is  commonly  supposed.  Even  the 
most  southerly  part  of  England 
is  in  latitude  500  miles  north  of 
Toronto,  and  London  is  north  of 
Winnipeg. 

Among  foremost  enthusiasts 
for  Canada's  Northland  is  Dr. 
Charles  Camsell,  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Mines  and  Resources  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Northwest 
Territories.  Dr.  Camsell  was  born 
in  the  Mackenzie  District,  the  son 
of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fac- 
tor, and  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  exploration,  his  re- 
search in  the  North  having  won 
him  many  honours.  In  his  presi- 
dential address  to  the  Canadian 
Geographical  Society  in  1939, 
dealing  with  Yellowknife  devel- 
opments, Dr.  Camsell  said:  'In 
spite  of  the  idea  prevalent  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  residents  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  are  "God's 
frozen  people"  there  is  nothing  in 
the  climate  of  that  region  to  pre- 
vent people  carrying  on  the  same 
activities  all  the  year  round  as 
they  do  in  the  City  of  Ottawa.' 
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In  fact,  Canada's  Northland  is  no 
more  inhospitable  in  these  days 
than  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick were  to  the  British  Empire 
Loyalists  who  moved  up  from 
the  thirteen  colonies  around  1783. 

Canada's  Northland  is  a  big 
country,  sparsely  populated.  It 
slopes  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
which  explains  why  travellers 
speak  of  going  'down'  north.  In- 
cluding only  what  is  officially 
designated  the  Northwest,  there 
are,  1,500,000  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  17,000,  of  whom 
5,000  persons  inhabit  the  quarter- 
million  square  miles  of  the  Yuk- 
on. In  peace  time  Fort  Smith 
had  about  250  persons,  while 
Leningrad,  in  the  same  latitude, 
had  2V2  million.  But  Leningrad 
is  an  ancient  city,  whereas  Cana- 
da's Northwest  is  the  most  recent- 
ly explored  part  of  this  continent, 
and  is  just  on  the  threshold  of 
development. 

Canada's  north  can  be  divided 
into  Northwest  Territories,  Yuk- 
on, New  Quebec  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  district.  The  N.W.T.  include 
the  mainland  of  Canada  and  the 
Arctic  islands  lying  north  of  the 
Prairie  provinces  and  east  of  the 
Yukon,  with  an  area  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the 
Dominion.     Westward     lies     the 


Yukon,  for  nearly  half  a  century 
known  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
gold-producing  centres  and  in- 
spiration of  poets  and  authors. 
Recent  developments,  growing 
out  of  defence  measures  and  the 
extension  of  transportation,  prom- 
ise to  open  a  new  era  in  its  devel- 
opment. Ontario  extends  from 
the  latitude  of  Rome  to  that  of 
Moscow.  Between  Georgian  Bay 
and  Hudson  Bay  it  bears  rich 
forest,  gradually  sloping  off  to 
mournful  muskeg.  Underneath 
are  Precambrian  rocks,  the  oldest 
known  to  science,  containing 
startling  possibilities  in  mineral 
wealth.  To  the  east  of  Hudson 
Bay  lies  New  Quebec,  formerly 
Ungava.  The  ice  age  seems  to 
have  passed  this  way  only  yester- 
day, and  nature  has  not  had  time 
to  finish  building  the  Laurentian 
world.  There  are  great  water- 
courses, along  whose  banks  the 
rock  has  not  yet  been  ground  into 
soil,  and  inland  there  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  muskeg  which  has 
not  had  time  to  develop  into 
earth.  Much  of  this  potentially- 
rich  territory  has  still  to  be  ex- 
plored, but  minerals  of  economic 
value  have  been  discovered  al 
accessible  points.  South  of  it. 
the  Abitibi  region,  between  the 
48th  and  49th  parallels,  has  good 
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quality  soils  which  attracted  col- 
Dnists  as  far  back  as  1912,  and  in 
L941  it  supported  67,000  settlers, 
rhe  Department  of  Colonization 
aelieves  there  is  room  for  200 
lew  parishes  of  200  families  each. 
Exaggerated  ideas  of  the  harsh- 
less  of  a  country's  climate  are 
*iven  by  absence  of  the  shelter 
ind  company  to  which  civilization 
las  accustomed  people,  but  those 
ased  to  the  north  boast  of  its 
:lear  skies,  and  the  light  of  the 
aurora  borealis  which  is  sufficient, 
even  in  the  depths  of  the  nor- 
:hern  night,  for  necessary  outdoor 
occupations. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction 
oetween  the  climates  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Arctic 
-  -egions.  Along  the  Arctic  circle 
Jie  average  July  temperature 
-anges  from  42  degrees  in  south- 
ern Baffin  Island  to  about  60  de- 
crees on  the  lower  Mackenzie. 
Some  agriculture  is  possible  in 
:he  Mackenzie  Valley,  whereas 
n  corresponding  latitudes  in  the 
eastern  Arctic  there  is  only  tun- 
ira.  No  place  of  record  in  Cana- 
da's Northland,  however,  can 
natch  Yakutsk,  Siberia,  the  cold 
pole  of  the  world,  where  there 
ls  a  population  equal  to  one  per- 
son in  every  four  square  miles, 
as  compared  with  one  person  per 


hundred  square  miles  in  Canada's 
Northwest. 

Native  inhabitants  of  the  Cana- 
dian North  are  the  Eskimos,  who 
have  made  a  living  with  primi- 
tive weapons  and  implements  a- 
long  the  Arctic  coast  from  the 
Yukon-Alaska  boundary  east- 
ward. They  are  honest,  intelli- 
gent, hard-working  people,  and 
Canada  is  trying  to  organize  af- 
fairs in  the  Northland  so  that 
these  aborigines  and  the  intru- 
sive white  man  alike  may  pros- 
per. Their  numbers  have  in- 
creased during  the  decade  be- 
tween censuses  from  6,000  to 
7,200,  of  whom  about  1,600  are 
in  Quebec. 

Many  people  are  curious  about 
the  plant  life  of  the  North,  par- 
ticularly when  they  learn  that 
ossified  remains  prove  that  great 
forests  once  grew  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Pole.  In  some  reg- 
ions of  the  Northland  today  vege- 
tation is  dense,  and  in  many 
places  there  is  a  bewildering  a- 
bundar  -e  of  wild  life.  One  writer 
says  there  are  750  species  of 
flowering  plants  and  ferns  west 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Mrs.  George 
Black  tells  in  her  biography  of 
assembling  464  varieties  of  native 
wild  flowers  in  the  Yukon,  which 
'did   much    to    disperse   the   too- 
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prevalent  idea  that  the  Yukon 
is  a  barren,  frozen  land/  The 
'barren  lands'  are  bare  of  trees 
not  so  much  because  of  very 
cold  temperatures  as  from  lack 
of  moisture.  Trees  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  grow  150  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  at  the 
Mackenzie  delta,  but  at  Hudson 
Bay  the  line  does  not  run  much 
beyond  Churchill.  The  Macken- 
zie forests  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
the  source  of  local  building  and 
fuel  material,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  there  is  no  timber  suit- 
able for  exploitation  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Owing  to  the  slug- 
gish growth  natural  under  north- 
ern circumstances,  trees  are  re- 
placed very  slowly,  but  authori- 
ties hope  that  with  reasonable 
protection  a  perpetuated  supply 
may  be  assured  residents. 

Merely  to  tabulate  the  ascer- 
tained and  potential  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Northland  and  near- 
north  would  fill  a  page  of  this 
letter.  Ironically,  disaster  and 
mishap  have  done  more  to  open 
up  Canada's  Northland  than  have 
purely  exploratory  expeditions. 
The  Franklin  catastrophe  gave 
the  impetus  to  more  than  forty 
search  parties  during  the  time 
when  there  was  still  hope  of  find- 
ing survivors,   and  many   others 


followed  in  search  of  a  solution 
of  the  mystery.     Many  pages  oJ 
the  report  by  the  late  Major  L.T  i 
Burwash   on  his   expeditions   oi 
1925  to  1930  are  given  to  informa- 
tion and  photos  regarding  Frank- 
lin records,  but  the  rest  of  th< 
account  deals  with  wild  life,  min 
eral   deposits,   natural  resources 
climate,  travel,  and  the  Eskimos 
Similarly  the  disappearance  of  i 
Toronto   mining  man  in  an  air 
plane  in  1929  caused  a  fine-comb 
ing  of  the  Arctic  which  extendei 
polar  flying  knowledge,  drew  at 
tention  to  the  mineral  resource 
of  the  far  North,  and  increase* 
public  awareness  of  the  develop 
mental  possibilities  in  the  area  be 
yond  the  railway  lines. 

While  no   metallic   deposits  c 
note  are  known  to  exist  in  th 
Peace  River  district  east  of  th 
Rockies,  natural  wealth  of  othe 
kinds  begins  right  at  the  gatewa 
to    the    Mackenzie    River    basi] 
Here     are    found    200-foot-thic 
beds  estimated  to  contain  at  lea 
30  million  tons  of  salt.  Here,  to 
are  tar  sands,  coal,  gas  and  gy] 
sum.     East  of  Fort  Norman,  c 
the   shore   of   Great   Bear   Lak 
are  the  pitchblend  deposits  fro: 
which  radium  is  obtained.     Ho 
these  deposits     were     uncoven 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-five) 
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7Ue  Stouf,  o£  Gasuzdian  CUe^fUcali 

INFORMATION  regarding  the  beginning  of  the  chemical  manu- 
Lfacturing  industry  in  Canada  is  very  sketchy.  The  output  of  the 
hemical  factories  in  1890  was  valued  at  slightly  more  than  $2  million, 
ut  it  seems  certain  that  this  included  some  allied  products  as  well  as 
asic  chemicals.  The  industry  at  that  time  was  very  small — a  sul- 
huric  acid  plant  had  begun  operations  a  few  years  previously,  the 
lanufacture  of  methyl  alcohol  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood 
ad  been  started,  some  nitroglycerine  was  being  made  for  use  in 
xplosives,  and  some  ethyl  alcohol  was  being  produced.  The  next 
ecade,  however,  saw  the  start  of  the  electro-chemical  industry  with 
ie  building  of  a  carbide  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  phosphorus 
orks  at  Buckingham,  Quebec. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First  Great 
far  there  was  continued  expansion  featuring  the  opening  of  large 
orks  to  make  carbide  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec,  cyanamide  at 
iagara  Falls,  Ontario,  and  electrolytic  caustic  soda  at  Windsor, 
ntario.  With  the  war  of  1914-18,  there  came  heavy  responsibilities 
»  manufacture  special  chemicals  for  munition  purposes  and  a  con- 
derable  number  of  new  plants  and  extensions  were  erected.    Some 
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of  these  developments  were  essentially  for  war  needs,  such  as  th< 
manufacturing  of  trinitrotoluene,  cordite,  etc.,  and  were  discontinue* 
soon  after  the  armistice,  but  others  were  of  a  fundamental  naturi 
and  remained  as  part  of  the  permanent  industry.  Outstanding  amon 
the  latter  was  the  synthetic  acetic  acid  and  acetone  plant  at  Shawini 
gan  Falls,  Quebec. 

The  period  between  the  wars  was  characterized  by  a  steady  ovei 
all  advanee  in  both  volume  and  diversity  of  products,  including  sue 
outstanding  developments  as  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash  at  Amhers 
burg,  Ontario,  and  of  sulphuric  acid  from  waste  smelter  gases  i 
Copper  Cliff,  Ontario,  and  at  Trail,  B.C.  In  this  period  there  was  als 
consolidation  within  the  industry  through  the  merger  of  smalle 
units  into  large  concerns.  There  was  remarkable  progress  also  i 
technical  skill,  in  research,  and  in  the  training  of  personnel.  Whe 
the  present  war  began,  the  industry  was  well  fitted  in  these  essei 
tials  to  undertake  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  were  to  be  place 
upon  it. 

In  the  current  transformation  of  Canadian  chemical  industi 
for  war  production,  probably  no  aspect  has  been  more  importa 
than  the  explosives  and  chemicals  program.  Before  the  outbreak 
hostilities  the  explosives  industry  in  this  country  was  occupied  i 
most  entirely  in  meeting  ordinary  commercial  requirements,  and  co 
sequently  the  chemical  industry  lacked  facilities  to  feed  a  large-scs 
munitions  plant. 

In  October,  1939,  under  the  Defence  Purchasing  Board,  the  f utu 
Chemicals  and  Explosives  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Munition 
and  Supply  was  set  up  to  expand  explosives  production  and  > 
place  the  chemical  industry  on  a  parallel  course  of  developing. 
Since  that  time  in  every  part  of  the  country  great  plants  have  muf  • 
roomed  up.  Almost  three  score  separate  projects,  involving  expen- 
tures  of  more  than  $160  million,  have  been  undertaken,  some  beij 
only  extensions  and  others  entirely  new  works,  some  for  explosiv , 
some  for  shell  filling,  some  for  grenades,  fuse  powders  and  py:- 
technics,  but  about  half  for  special  chemicals  required  in  the  ov - 
all  program. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  chemicals  in  Canada  Is 
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expanded  three-fold  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  reach  a  total 
value  of  about  $110  millions  in  1943.  Today  the  industry  stands  as  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  activities.  It  now  supplies  about  70%  of  the 
country's  chemical  needs,  and  in  addition  makes  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  export  trade.  It  has  buildings  and  capital  equipment 
valued  at  $120  millions,  employs  10,000  people,  and  distributes  an- 
nually $18  millions  for  salaries  and  wages  and  $40  millions  for  materi- 
als, fuel  and  power.  It  includes  some  of  the  largest  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  the  Dominion.  This  field  of  manufacture  is  dominated 
by  a  few  major  producers,  with  two  score  or  so  smaller  firms 
completing  the  list. 

The  alkalis  division  of  the  Canadian  chemical  industry  is  based 
upon  the  salt  deposits  of  southwestern  Ontario.  Underlying  the 
Windsor-Sarnia  district  is  a  salt  bed  of  vast  extent.  The  approxi- 
mate area  of  this  basin  is  about  3,000  square  miles,  and  the  bed 
at  points  is  230  feet  thick,  at  which  average  thickness  a  block  of  one 
square  mile  would  contain  400  million  tons  of  salt.  The  salt  is  brought 
to  the  surface  as  brine,  of  which  about  half  is  evaporated  to  produce 
ordinary  salt,  while  half  is  used  for  chemical  purposes. 

At  Windsor,  brine  is  treated  electrolytically  to  produce  caustic 
soda  and  liquid  chlorine.  Built  in  1912  and  operated  continuously 
since  that  date,  this  works  added  in  1930  an  extension  to  utilize  the 
hydrogen,  which  formerly  went  to  waste,  in  the  manufacture  of 
ammonia,  this  being  the  first  synthetic  unit  in  Canada.  Other  lines 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  including  bleaching  powder, 
ferric  chloride,  sulphur  monochloride,  sulphur  dichloride,  and  sodium 
hypochlorite. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  the  expanding  pulp,  rayon  and  cello- 
phane industries  in  Eastern  Canada,  a  caustic-chlorine  plant  was 
erected  in  1934,  at  Cornwall,  Ont.  In  1938  another  was  opened  at 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.  For  these  projects  the  salt  is  brought  by 
ooat  from  Windsor,  the  raw  material  in  this  instance  being  trans- 
ported to  the  source  of  cheap  power  and  to  the  principal  markets 
for  the  finished  products. 

Another  important  plant  using  salt  brine  as  its  chief  material 
s  operated  at  Amherstburg,  Ont.     Built,  in  1919,  it  is  the  country's 
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only  producer  of  soda  ash  and  also,  since  1934,  of  calcium  chlori 
which  is  recovered  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  Solvay  process. 

While  these  alkali  producers  are  presently  working  to  capacity 
and  in  some  instances  have  extended  their  facilities  since  the  war, 
there  were  substantial  imports  under  these  headings  in  1943,  amount- 
ing to  5,798  tons  valued  at  $256,348  for  caustic  soda  and  70,557  tons 
valued  at  $1,213,818  for  soda  ash. 

In  the  acids  division  of  the  chemical  industry,  Canada  has  long 
been  self-sufficient  in  regard  to  inorganic  acids,  but  has  been  very 
largely  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  her  supply  oi  organic 
acids.  One  of  the  earliest  sulphuric  acid  plants  was  at  Capelton^ 
Que.,  at  which  location  there  was  a  considerable  supply  of  pyrites,  1, 
from  nearby  mines.  Built  in  1885,  it  operated  steadily  until  1925 
when  it  was  dismantled. 

The  first  unit  using  the  contact  process  was  built  in  1908  al 
Sulphide,  Ont.,  with  pyrites  as  the  chief  source  of  sulphur,  and  the 
first  plant  to  utilize  smelter  gases  was  established  at  Coniston,  Ont. 
in  1927.  Three  new  plants  have  been  built  since  the  outbreak  o: 
the  war  to  make  ten  producers  in  all.  Output  of  sulphuric  acid  ii 
1943  totalled  621,435  tons  as  compared  with  the  highest  pre-war  ton, 
nage  of   282,716  in  1937. 

The  successful  recovery  of  sulphuric  acid  from  smelter  gases  ha 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  industry.  Pre 
viously  the  raw  materials  for  its  manufacture  were  either  sulphu 
or  sulphur-bearing  ores  and,  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  latter,  mor 
dependence  was  placed  on  elemental  sulphur  imported  chiefly  fror 
Texas. 

In  the  search  for  a  cheaper  source  of  sulphur,  attention  wr 
turned  to  the  sulphur  gases  which  belched  from  the  stacks  of  Canada 
huge  metal  smelters.  In  1927  a  test  plant  was  built  at  Coniston,  On1  | 
in  connection  with  the  nickel  smelter  at  that  point,  and  it  prove 
highly  successful.    In  1930  a  larger  and  permanent  unit  was  estal 
lished  at  the  smelter  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Even  more  striking  were  the  developments  arising  out  of  tl 
utilization  of  the  gases  from  the  lead-zinc  smelter  at  Trail,  B.  C.  F< 
some  time  the  operation  of  this  plant  had  occasioned  claims  ft 
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I  damages  done  by  the  sulphur-bearing  gases  to  crops  on  nearby  lands, 
land    this    problem    assumed    international    proportions    when    com- 
jlaints  came  from  across  the  border. 

This  condition  of  affairs  and  the  desire  to  eliminate  waste  led 
o  an  extensive  program  of  research  which  culminated  in  the  building 
)f  one  of  the  largest  chemical  plants  in  the  country.  It  was  decided 
o  use  the  waste  gases  to  make  sulphuric  acid,  which  in  turn  could 
De  used  to  make  ammonium-sulphate  for  fertilizer  purposes. 

At  this  point  there  is  now  the  largest  acid  plant  in  the  country, 
t  huge  synthetic  ammonia  plant,  an  ammonium  sulphate  plant,  a 
phosphoric  acid  plant,  and  an  ammonium  phosphate  plant.  The 
inal  products  are  the  nitrogen-bearing  fertilizers,  ammonium  sul- 
phate and  ammonium  phosphate,  which  are  chiefly  for  export.  Since 
934  elemental  sulphur  has  been  recovered  also  by  means  of  a  new 
>rocess,  this  being  Canada's  only  source  of  pure  sulphur.  Unfor- 
unately,  it  is  far  distant  from  the  large  users  in  Eastern  Canada 
nd  is  shipped  chiefly  to  consumers  in  British  Columbia  or  the 
Vestern  United  States. 

Nitric  acid  is  made  at  Sulphide  and  Welland,  Ont,  and  at  several 
xplosives  plants  at  other  points;  muriatic  acid  in  plants  at  Hamilton 
nd  Cornwall;  cresylic  acid  at  Toronto;  phosphoric  acid  at  Bucking- 
am,  Que.;  stearic  acid  and  lactic  acid  at  Toronto;  and  oxalic  acid 
:   t  Hamilton,  the  last-mentioned  being  a  very  recent  development. 
Glacial  acetic  acid  is  made  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  in  one 
f  the  great  chemical  plants  of  the  Empire.  As  early  as  1903  the  power 
evelopment  at  this  point  had  attracted  a  carbide  plant  which  has 
Dntinued  to  operate  ever  since.     But  during  the  war  of  1914-18  it 
ras  greatly  expanded.    The  Allies  were  then  in  urgent  need  of  ace- 
>ne  for  T.N.T.  and  later  for  acetic  acid  for  the  manufacture  of  cellu- 
>se  acetate,  an  essential  compound  for  the  treatment  of  aeroplane 
ings. 

A  process  was  worked  out  by  Canadian  chemists  by  which  these 

lemicals  could  be  made  synthetically  from  calcium  carbide,  and  in 

i    )16,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Government,  the  capacity  of  the 

irbide   furnaces   was   enlarged,    and   a   large   chemical   plant   was 

-ected.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  demand  for  acetone  ceased,  and  the 
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company  soon  discontinued  its  manufacture,  but  improvements  in  its 
process  for  making  acetic  acid  and  an  increasing  demand  enabled  the 
company  to  expand  its  output  and  ship  to  markets  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Continuous  research  has  led  to  the  commercial  production  at 
this  plant  of  many  acetylene  derivatives,  including  butyl  acetate, 
ethyl  acetate,  acetylene  black,  acetic  anhydride,  pentasol  acetate, 
vinyl  acetate,  vinyl  acetate  synthetic  resins,  dibutyl  phthalate,  and 
butyl  alcohol.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  production  of  acetone  was 
begun  in  1936  by  an  entirely  new  process.  In  normal  times  this 
company  is  a  large  exporter,  particularly  of  carbide,  acetic  acid, 
acetylene  black,  and  vinyl  resins. 

In  1943  Canada's  exports  of  acids,  chiefly  acetic  and  sulphuric, 
were  valued  at  $2,519,000.  Imports  were  valued  at  $4,328,900,  with 
tartaric,  acetic,  citric,  salicylic,  boracic,  and  stearic  acids  as  the  prin- 
cipal items. 

Still  other  works  in  Canada  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  other  than  acids  or  alkalis.  At  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  there  is  the  largest  cyanamide  plant  in  the  world.  Started  in 
1909  with  an  initial  capacity  of  5,000  tons  annually,  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  improvements  had  brought  the  pre-war  capacity  to  355,00( 
tons.  This  tremendous  tonnage  is  obtained  through  the  operatior 
of  what  was  at  that  time  the  largest  lime-burning  plant  in  the  world 
the  largest  carbide  furnaces  and  the  largest  liquid  air  plant  for  th< 
preparation  of  pure  nitrogen. 

The  calcium  cyanamide,  which  is  made  by  absorbing  nitrogen  i] 
calcium  carbide  at  white  heat,  is  used  chiefly  as  a  fertilizer,  an 
most  of  the  production  is  exported.  A  large  portion  of  the  outpu 
however,  is  used  to  make  cyanide  for  use  by  the  Canadian  minin 
industry  or  for  export.  Sodium  silicate  has  been  produced  by  th; 
company  since  1932. 

Phosphorus,  phosphate  chemicals  and  chlorates  are  made  * 
Buckingham,  Que.,  the  plant  there  being  the  sole  producer  of  thes 
items  in  Canada.  Established  in  1897  to  utilize  the  phosphate  ores  i 
the  vicinity,  it  has  been  operating  for  some  years  mainly  on  importe 
rock.     Phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acid  were  the  main  products  f< 
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ost  of  this  period,  but  in  the  past  decade  the  company  has  gradually 
eveloped  a  very  diversified  line  of  chemicals  including  monosodium 
hosphate,  disodium  phosphate,  trisodium  phosphate,  calcium  phos- 
hide,  sodium  acid,  pyrosodium  phosphate,  barium  chlorate,  ammon- 
im  chlorate,  sodium  chlorate,  potassium  chlorate,  and  potassium 
erchlorate. 

There  is  another  important  works  in  the  general  chemical  field 
t  Hamilton.  Besides  sulphuric  acid,  this  plant  produces  Glauber's 
alts,  salt  cake,  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  metabisulphite, 
odium  thiosulphite,  liquid  sulphur  dioxide,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
inc  chloride. 

Ammonia  and  its  compounds  have  been  in  heavy  demand  for 
/ar  uses,  and  facilities  for  increased  capacity  have  involved  major 
xpenditures  in  the  last  few  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  syn- 
detic ammonia  was  being  made  at  Trail,  B.  C.,  for  use  in  nitrogen 
utilizers,  and  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  for  the  manufacture  of  blasting  ex- 
plosives, and  some  aqua  ammonia  was  recovered  from  gas  liquor 
a  plant  at  Toronto. 


■ 


War  requirements  brought  expansion  of  the  Trail  facilities  as 
/ell  as  a  new  government-owned  unit  at  that  point,  a  new  plant  at 
.algary,  Alta.,  operated  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  a  new 
Vorks  near  Welland,  Ont.,  also  built  for  the  Government  but  operated 
y  a  private  company.  The  Calgary  works  is  unique  in  that  it  uses 
atural  gas  as  its  primary  material;  at  Welland  the  coke  process  is 
sed.  All  these  plants  make  anhyrous  ammonia  and  ammonium 
itrate. 

In  1943  when  war  demands  slackened  and  a  shortage  of  fertilizer 
eveloped  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  steps  were  taken  to 
utilize  the  excess  ammonium  nitrate  capacity  to  provide  a  material 
uitable  for  fertilizer  use.  This  was  made  possible  by  a  research 
•rogram  which  resulted  in  the  making  of  a  prilled  or  pebbled  form 
f  ammonium  nitrate,  properly  conditioned  to  render  it  free  flowing 
vhen  used.  A  large  tonnage  of  the  nitrate  was  exported  to  the  United 
itates  in  1943.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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^Jke  Science  o^  Silicosted 


ONE  of  the  new  scientific  developments  which  are  widening  the 
use  of  electrical  power  was  outlined  in  Toronto  recently  by 
R.  W.  Kolderman  of  Dow  Corning  Corp.,  Midland,  Mich.  Fore- 
shadowed were  major  changes  in  design  of  electric  motors,  and  im- 
portant new  developments  in  power  use. 

Behind  these  expectations  lies  the  recently  developed  group  of 
chemical  materials  known  as  'silicones/  whose  commercial  uses  are 
now  being  actively  explored  by  industrial  firms  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  claimed  for  the  new 
materials  according  to  Dow  Corning: 

Traction  motors  with  theoretical  service  life  of  400  years; 

Reduction  of  50%  in  size  and  weight  of  motors  necessary  to 
deliver  a  given  horsepower; 

Motors  that  will  start  when  wet; 

Water-repellent  coatings  for  high  frequency  transformers,  dras- 
tically reducing  power  loss; 

Coatings  for  tableware  and  textiles  that  will  make  a  completely 
waterproof  surface; 

Lubricating  oils  that  will  remain  stable  at  very  high  and  very 
low  temperatures. 

Silicones,  an  entirely  new  class  of  material,  are  derived  from 
sand,  brine,  coal  and  oil.  Most  important  property  is  heat  resistance 
to  temperatures  up  to  more  than  500  deg.  F.;  plus  water  resistance, 
resilience,  and  a  high  degree  of  stability.  They  might  loosely  be  des- 
cribed as  a  cross  between  glass  and  organic  plastics,  combining  the 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  plastics  with  the  stability  of  glass. 

Also  a  cross  between  chemicals  and  glass  is  the  first  firm  to  make 
silicones  for  sale:  Dow  Corning  Corp.,  formed  in  1943  by  Dow 
Chemical  and  Corning  Glass  to  make  and  sell  the  products  their 
research  had  developed.  Under  the  stimulus  of  U.S.  Navy  interesl 
in  many  of  the  products,  a  new  plant  has  been  built  in  Midland 
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Mich.,  and  will  shortly  begin  operations,  The  Financial  Post  is  in- 
formed. 

Dow  Coming's  present  silicone  products  appear  in  four  major 
forms.    First  to  be  developed  (1941)  was  DC  993,  a  varnish  with  an 

(exceptional  heat  stability. 
Electric  motor  designers,  formerly  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
heat-resistance  in  varnishes  used  to  make  insulating  material  water- 
tight, will  now  find  this  limit  raised  sharply.  Silicone-varnished  fabric 
can  be  used  at  temperatures  as  high  as  500  deg.  F.  without  carbon- 
izing. 

As  a  result,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  motors  and  develop 
equal  horsepower  by  operating  them  at  higher  temperatures.  An 
example:  a  415-lb.  motor  delivered  19  h.p.  running  at  a  'hotspot  tem- 
perature' of  105  deg.  C.  With  silicone  insulation,  the  weight  was 
reduced  to  207 V2  lb.  and  10  h.p.  delivered  at  175  deg.  C.  On  the  other 
hand,  Westinghouse  rewound  a  three-horsepower  motor  with  sili- 
cone insulation  and  had  it  delivering  10  h.p. 

Silicone  people  are  hopeful  of  Vacuum  cleaners  as  light  as  carpet 
sweepers,'  but  are  still  cagey  about  getting  the  full  advantages  for 
smaller  electric  motors.  If  they  succeed  in  packing  greater  power 
into  motors  of  the  electric  razor  size,  broad  new  opportunities  for 
industry  are  indicated.  Whatever  is  achieved  in  this  direction,  the 
silicone  experts  are  definite  about  their  ability  to  increase  the  life 
and  reliability  of  all  sizes  of  motors. 

Enamel  made  from  this  resin  can  cut  down  the  space  which  must 
be  devoted  to  insulation  of  ovens  and  refrigerators.  High-tempera- 
ture-resisting paints  can  be  produced.  Mr.  Kolderman  displayed 
one  which  had  been  baked  120  hours  at  250  deg.  F.  without  apparent 
change. 

Second  form  of  the  D.C.  silicones  is  a  water-white  fluid — a 
lubricating  liquid  which  doesn't  become  stiff  at  low  temperatures 
or  thin  at  high  temperatures.  One  current  use  for  this  is  as  a  hy- 
draulic fluid  for  'damping'  vibration  of  aircraft  instruments. 

From  this  type  of  silicone  comes  the  waterproofing  process  which 
cuts  down  electric  leakage  of  radio  equipment  in  humid  zones,  and  is 
used  to  impregnate  high  frequency   condensers.     Water  beads   on 
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the  surface  of  a  treated  article,  so  that  there  is  no  conduction 
between  one  drop  and  the  next. 

The  plastics  industry  is  interested  in  this  as  a  'mold  release 
lubricant';  the  material  doesn't  mix  with  the  plastic,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  to  line  a  die  in  which  an  article  is  to  be  molded;  then,  in- 
stead of  sticking  inside  the  mold  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  article 
parts  easily  from  the  sides  of  the  die. 

Most  discussed  silicone  material  is  'bouncing  putty*  .  .  ..  the 
one  joker  in  the  pack,  Dow  Corning  points  out.  It  is  a  sort  of  plasti- 
sene  which  flows  dismally  when  left  to  itself,  stretches  when  pulled 
slowly,  bounces  sharply  when  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  fractures  if 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Since  this  intriguing  material  was  first  an- 
nounced, producers  have  been  deluged  with  suggestions  for  its  use  in 
articles  ranging  from  golf  balls  to  chewing  gum.  Dow  Corning  is 
going  to  try  it  out  on  the  golf  course  this  summer,  but  to  date  there 
is  no  known  niche  for  bouncing  putty. 

It  has  two  very  valuable  properties,  however.  First,  it  is  such 
a  fascinating  plaything  that  it  arouses  a  potential  customer's  interest 
in  its  entire  family;  second,  its  appearance  convinced  researchers 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  silicone  rubber. 

Dow  Coming's  silicone  rubber,  called  Silastic,  has  physical 
properties  similar  to  those  of  natural  rubber,  high  heat  resistance, 
resilience  and  a  good  resistance  to  chemical  corrosion.  This  makes 
it  valuable  for  aircraft  gaskets.  It  is  also  extruded  as  a  covering 
for  high  temperature  lead  wires,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  ignition 
system  of  an  automobile  need  not  be  spaced  so  far  away  from  the 
heated  parts.  Silastic  cannot  be  combined  with  other  rubbers  at 
present.  The  strength  of  silicone  rubber  is  not  yet  sufficient  for 
use  in  tires,  but  Dow  Corning,  Westinghouse  and  General  Electric 
all  stress  that  it  is  just  in  its  infancy,  and  that  a  tire  may  some  day 
be  produced  which,  because  of  the  silicones'  high  resistance  to  heat, 
may  last  as  long  as  the  car. 

Earliest  research  on  silicones  was  done  by  an  English  chemist, 
F.  S.  Kipping,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study,  retiring  in  1935  with 
the  conviction  that  silicones  were  very  interesting  materials  which 
had  no  commercial  use.  Later  researchers  applied  polymer  processes 
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which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  whole  new  field  of  uses. 

Canadian  firms  have  already  been  making  enquiries  about  cer- 
tain silicone  products,  Mr.  Kolderman  informs  The  Financial  Post. 
Dow  Corning  intends  to  arrange  a  Canadian  distributing  channel 
when  supplies  warrant.  Output  of  the  new  plant  about  to  open  is 
expected  to  make  some  supplies  available.  Until  production  is  larger 
and  more  stable,  however,  price  is  expected  to  class  silicones  as 
'premium  materials'  for  some  time  yet. 

— Jean  Edmonds  in  The  Financial  Post 

Editor's  Note:  The  use  of  silicones  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  our  present 
social  structure.  Increasing  the  longevity  of  motors  and  reducing  their  size  per  h.p. 
will  lead  to  a  great  decrease  in  man-hours  in  producing,  installing  and  maintaining 
power  machinery. 


QeAtncuUum  diddle 


ITS  history  reads  like  a  riddle.  Known  before  it  was  discovered, 
overlooked  and  wasted  for  fifty  years  thereafter,  its  value  was 
finally  appreciated,  but  no  sooner  was  it  reborn  than  it  was  once 
again  consigned  to  near  obscurity. 

This  almost  bizarre  chain  of  facts  surrounds  the  all  but  unknown 
member  of  the  carbon  family,  germanium.  Thought  by  many  to  be 
an  oddity,  this  silvery  metal  is  nevertheless  considered  in  some 
quarters  to  be  of  such  importance  that  the  heavy  shroud  of  wartime 
secrecy  now  wraps  it  in  official  mystery. 

The  known  facts,  though  sketchy,  are  stimulating  fuel  for  a 
curious  mind.  Once  tantalized,  one's  curiosity  begins  to  feed  on  it- 
self, until  the  trail  leads  to  Eagle-Picher  Company,  the  only  domestic 
concern  recovering  the  metal  in  quantities  greater  than  capsule 
samples.     But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

Strange  fact  to  the  layman  is  the  fact  that  germanium  was  actually 
described  in  detail  years  before  it  was  discovered.  Mendelyeev, 
famed  scientific  architect  of  the  Periodic  System  of  the  elements,  pre- 
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dieted  in  1871  that  several  new  elements — he  called  them  eka-boron, 
eka-silicon  and  eka-aluminum — would  be  found.  Fifteen  years  after 
the  Russian  chemist  described  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
Clemens  Winkler  did  at  last  isolate  eka-silicon  and  called  it  German- 
ium. In  so  doing,  Winkler  found  that  his  find  was  an  almost  incred- 
ible fulfillment  of  Mendelyeev's  prophecy. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  work  in  recovering  germanium  has 
been  accomplished  by  Eagle-Picher  technical  men,  who  first  discover- 
ed the  rare  element  in  waste  products  of  the  company's  zinc  smelter 
approximately  a  decade  ago.  These  men  explain  that  the  metal  is 
like  the  'frog  on  the  knot  on  the  log  in  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,'  for  the  elusive  chemical  is  actually  a  by-product  of  cadmium 
recovery,  itself  a  by-product  of  zinc  recovery,  which,  in  turn,  repre- 
sents only  about  5  %  of  the  mined  ore. 

A  great  deal  of  searching  work  followed  at  the  Henryetta,  Okla- 
homa, smelter  and  the  Joplin,  Missouri,  research  laboratories  until 
Eagle-Picher  had  at  last  devised  a  way  of  capturing  and  refining  it. 
That  a  feasible  way  has  been  found  is  mainly  to  the  credit  of  a  per- 
sistent group  of  pioneering  metallurgists  and  chemists,  F.  G.  McCut- 
cheon,  H.  R.  Harner,  C.  J.  Sommerville  and  Research  Director  E.  W. 
McMullen. 

Four  years  ago,  before  Eagle-Picher  began  salvaging  the  Winkler 
metal,  germanium's  price  was  $4,500  a  pound,  but  the  world's  supply 
was  weighed  in  grams.  Today  Eagle-Picher's  growing  production  has 
pushed  the  price  down  to  $200  a  pound,  and  there  is  talk  of  an 
eventual  ton  or  more  every  year.  Their  biggest  shipment — and  the 
world's  too — to  date,  15  pounds,  came  last  fall. 

Normally,  you'd  think  that  a  substance  costing  so  dearly  would 
look  as  precious  as  its  price.  However,  if  you  saw  a  piece  of  it  on 
a  table,  you'd  pass  it  off  as  an  innocent  looking,  zinc-like  alloy  of  no 
special  value.  Then,  if  you  picked  it  up,  you'd  exclaim  at  its  light- 
ness. Unusual,  too,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  so  hard  that  it  will  cut  glass 
almost  as  easily  as  a  man  cuts  his  cheek  during  a  hurried  shave. 
Further  investigation  would  show  its  unusual  chemical  and  electrical 
properties — for  example,  it  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid. 
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Few  things  are  yet  known,  publishable  things,   that  is,   about 
J  germanium's   possible   uses.      Someday   you   may   have   germanium- 
gold  alloy  inlays  in  your  molars,  for  the  metal  has  the  exceptional 
i  ability  to  expand  on  cooling,  thus  filling  every  crevice  of  a  cavity. 

Then,  too,  a  moderate  touch  of  it  in  magnesium  or  aluminum 
I  castings  is  said  to  make  alloys  of  very  high  fatigue  and  corrosion 
I  resistance,  and  suggests  utility  in  the  field  of  small,  light-weight 
}  aircraft  motors  or  accessories.  Even  now  it  is  suspected  that  the 
good  performance  of  certain  Continental  magnesium  alloys  is  due 
j  to  the  presence  of  germanium  as  a  trace  impurity  in  the  metal. 

The  silvery  element  also   imparts  special  refractive   properties 
:  to  optical  glass.    In  camera  lenses  that  may  be  translated  into  sharper 
pictures. 

This  rarer-than-gold  material  is  carried  in  zinc  and  lead  ores 
mined  in  the  Tri-State  district  where  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
join.  From  the  15,000  tons  of  this  ore  milled  daily  at  the  sprawling 
Eagle-Picher  Central  Mill,  hardly  more  than  ten  pounds  of  ger- 
manium can  be  recovered.  That's  only  about  a  handful  for  every 
ore  train  350  cars  long. 

In  ultra-simplified  form,  here's  how  the  recovery  technique  pro- 
gresses after  the  zinc  concentrates  reach  the  Henryetta  smelter  in 
Oklahoma.  First,  cavernous  roasting  ovens  burn  off  the  sulfides. 
The  zinc  oxides  thus  formed  are  sintered — slowly  burned  with  salts 
and  semi-anthracite  coal.  It  is  here  that  dense  fumes  carry  off  the 
cadmium  and  germanium. 

Piped  into  and  caught  by  a  Cottrell  precipitator,  the  fume-carried 
metals  are  next  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  After  cadmium  separa- 
tion, the  compounds  left  are  of  high  germanium  content.  Though 
once  wasted,  this  valuable  remainder  is  now  shipped  to  a  Curie-like 
pilot  plant  next  to  the  research  laboratories  at  Joplin,  Missouri. 

There  the  friable  and  dirty  bluish  gray  material  containing  vary- 
ing amounts  of  some  twenty  metals,  including  germanium  which  is 
worth  about  a  third  of  its  weight  in  gold,  is  first  oxidized  in  a  furnace, 
and  then  mixed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Distillation  follows  to  free  the  germanium  from  every  trace  of 
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the  associated  metals,  and  it  is  in  these  steps  that  the  chemists'  skill 
is  most  apparent,  for  the  trick  is  to  know  not  only  what  reagents 
to  use  but  exactly  how.  Even  slight  deviations  will  queer  the  whole 
batch.  Finally,  after  ten  days  in  process,  about  $80  worth  of  ger- 
manium is  cupped  in  the  bottom  of  a  crucible.  Unusual  among 
metals  is  the  fact  that  the  refined  germanium  is  made  so  pure  that 
even  the  sensitivity  of  a  spectroscope  will  actually  detect  no  foreign 
matter. 

From  Joplin,  the  precious  metal  is  parceled  out  to  a  dozen 
close-mouthed  agencies.  It  then  drops  from  public  sight.  When 
the  war  is  over,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  unfold  the  next  chapter 
of  the  continuing  germanium  riddle.  In  the  meantime,  it  cannot  be 
hidden  even  by  an  airtight  official  information  vacuum  that  ger 
manum  is  fast  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  unusual  metallurgical 
finds  in  more  than  half  a  century.  — Monsanto 

Editor's  Note:  That  scientists  can  predict  future  discoveries  and  events  with  almost 
unerring  accuracy  is  dramatically  high-lighted  by  the  isolation  and  current  use  of 
germanium.  Meridelyeev  predicted  in  1871  that  this  element— among  others — would 
be  found,  and  through  scientific  determination  was  able  to  project  its  most  probable 
weight,  color,  melting  point  and  other  qualities  with  great  accuracy.  Similarly  in  the 
scientific  projection  of  the  next  most  probable  state  of  social  operation  on  this  Con- 
tinent, Technocracy  is  able  to  determine  what  will  be  the  only  method  open  to  North 
Americans. 


Gcui&diati  ZcMUHtoic  Co^ditlaHd  Ut  194b 


ECONOMIC  activity  in  Canada  last  year  proved  to  be  a  record 
The  index  of  the  physical  volume  of  business  based  on  factor; 
representing  the  trend  of  production  and  distribution  averaged  236.#| 
compared  with  235.9  in  the  preceding  year.  Productive  operation: 
reached  a  new  high  point  despite  the  recession  in  the  later  month.' \ 
of  the  year.  The  remarkable  advance,  from  the  outbreak  of  hostili 
ties  to  about  one  year  ago,  resulted  in  a  level  of  operations  far  highe: 
than  in  any  other  period  in  Canada's  history.  The  index  in  the  las 
month  of  the  year  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  month 
Wholesale  prices  were  relatively  stable  during  1944.  The  index,  how 
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ever,  was  2Vz%  above  the  average  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
marked  advance  between  September  1939  and  the  latter  part  of 
1943  re-established  the  parity  with  the  base.  The  index  passed 
through  the  base  line  in  July  1943  and  has  since  fluctuated  slightly 
above  that  level,  the  index  averaging  102.5  during  1944. 

The  components  of  the  index  of  the  physical  volume  of  business 
were  uneven  in  1944  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Mineral 
and  manufacturing  production  were  at  slightly  lower  levels.  The 
distribution  of  commodities  was  in  a  considerably  heavier  volume 
I  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  index  of  mineral  production  based 
Ion  15  factors  receded  from  242  to  226,  a  drop  of  6.5%.  Coal  pro- 
duction was  4.6%  less  than  in  1943  while  the  decline  in  gold  receipts 
at  the  Mint  was  nearly  21%.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  mineral 
production  was  $482.3  million  in  1944  against  $527.9  million  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  index  of  manufacturing  production  which  had  been  293.9 
in  1943  receded  V2%  to  292.3  last  year.  The  gain  in  cattle  slaughter- 
ings was  24.7%  and- hog  slaughterings  rose  22.2%.  While  the  out- 
put of  creamery  butter  receded  4.3%,  factory  cheese  rose  8.3%.  The 
total  output  of  cheese  in  1944  was  178.2  million  pounds  against  164.6 
'million  in  the  preceding  year.  The  release  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 
showed  a  slight  percentage  increase  over  1943.  The  total  releases 
of  cigarettes  were  11,666  million  while  the  cigars  made  available 
numbered  197.8  million.  Due  to  shortage  in  the  labour  force  the 
icotton  textile  industry  was  less  active  in  1944.  The  raw  cotton  con- 
sumption was  reduced  from  180  million  pounds  to  161  million.  The 
output  of  newsprint  showed  a  slight  gain,  the  total  having  been 
,2,991,782  tons  compared  with  2,982,797.  The  primary  iron  and  steel 
iindustry  was  more  active,  the  output  of  steel  ingots  showing  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  1%  while  pig  iron  production  was  5.4%  greater. 
The  output  of  coke  rose  from  3.5  million  to  4.0  million  tons,  a  gain  of 
12.8%. 

The  new  business  obtained  by  the  construction  industry  last  year 
recorded  a  marked  increase.  Contracts  awarded  rose  41.7%  while 
building  permits  in  58  municipalities  were  55%  greater.  Contracts 
and  permits  were  in  much  greater  amount  in  1944,  but  the  index  of 
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employment  indicated  that  actual  operations  were  at  a  lower  lev* 
than  in  the  preceding  year.     The  consumption  of  firm  power  wa 
35,151  million  kilowatt  hours  compared  with  35,719  million  in  thi 
preceding  year,  a  decline  of  1.6%. 

Circulating  media  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  1944  rose  fron 
$754  million  to  $908  million,  a  gain  of  20.5%.  Cash  and  cheque  pay 
ments  in  the  first  eleven  months  were   estimated   at   $78.7   billion 
against  $68.2  billion  in  the  same  period  of  1943,  a  gain  of  15.4% 
Current  loans  on  the  other  hand  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  4% 
the  average  in  the  period  mentioned  having  been  $1,008  million.  Th 
total  revenues  of  the  Dominion  Government  during  the  first  nine  li 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  that  is,  from  April  to  December,  showed  a  ! 
decline  of  1.2  % ,  the  total  in  the  recent  period  having  been  $1,940 
million.    War  expenditures  receded  12.6%  to  a  total  of  $2,422  million. 
The  expenditures  under  the  United  Nations  Mutual  Aid  Act  rose 
nearly  21%   to  $674.5  million.     Ordinary  expenditures  were  16.6% 
greater  at  $528  million.    The  national  income  of  Canada,  on  a  tenta- 
tive footing,  moving  up  to  $9,186  million  in  1944,  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious records.     The  increase  over  1943  was  5.3%,  the  total  in  that  | 
year  having  been  $8,724  million.     Income  originating  in  agriculture 
showed  a  marked  gain,  while  increases  in  manufacturing  and  govern- 
ment were  of  lesser  proportions.     The  maximum  monthly  income 
was  reached  in  October  of  last  year  when  agricultural  marketings 
attained  a  high  level.    The  standing  in  December  was  $766.3  million 
compared  with  $777.7  million  in  November.     The  total  in  the  last 
month  of  the  year  was  below  the  level  of  December  1943,  computed 
at   $785.3   million.     The   deposit  liabilities   of   the   chartered   banks 
recorded  a  marked  increase  during  the  war  period  reaching  a  new 
high  level  at  the  beginning  of  December  last  year.    The  average  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1944  was  $4,667  million  against  $3,969  mil-  J 
lion,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  17.6%. 

— Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada 

m 

Editor's  Note:  The  year  1944  was  the  most  prosperous  in  Canada's  history.  It  is  t 
major  indictment  of  the  Price  System  that  it  should  have  taken  the  greatest  war  ol 
destruction  the  world  has  known  to  bring  us  prosperity. 
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(Continued  from  Page  Eighteen) 
nakes   interesting  reading.     The 
irst  report  was  made  nearly  45 
ears  ago,  when  the  late  James 
Mackintosh  Bell  and  Dr.  Camsell 
urveyed  the  country.     They  re- 
orded  cobalt  bloom  stain  on  lake- 
'vide  rocks,  and  thirty  years  later 
Gilbert  LaBine  read  the  account, 
ssociated  the  stain  with  his  ex- 
periences in  Ontario,  arrived  at 
le    conclusion    that    there    was 
Silver  in  the   rock,   and  in  May 
930   made   the    great   discovery, 
is  surprising  to   a  layman  to 
bserve   this    lag    between    dis- 
overy  of  signs  of  mineral  wealth 
!nd     actual     exploratory     work. 
)ther  examples  are  the  Geologic- 
Survey    publication    of     1898 
/hich  reported   gold  at  Yellow- 
nife,  40  years  before  the  ore  was 
roduced;   and  Franklin's  record 
f   oil   seepages    in   the   Norman 
rea  nearly  a  century  before  the 
?xst  well  was  drilled. 
The   way   we   live   and   travel, 
nd  nearly  every  other  phase  of 
odern  civilization  depends  upon 
e   mining   of   coal,   metals   and 
er  minerals,   and  this  wealth 
•om  minerals  is  new  wealth,  cre- 
g  jobs,   products   and  oppor- 
ties.  Modern  methods  are  pro- 
g  assistance  in  tapping  hid- 
sources    of    mineral    riches. 


Prospectors  are  not  gypsy-like 
persons  wandering  over  the  rocky 
hinterland  with  hammers,  knock- 
ing off  pieces  here  and  there. 
Electrical  determinators  are  com- 
monplace; those  who  search  for 
ore  are  geologists.  Advanced 
methods  are  necessary,  because 
resources  of  metals  are  being 
rapidly  depleted,  and  if  postwar 
activity  is  to  measure  up  to  hopes 
then  immediate  discoveries  must 
be  made  to  stimulate  private  de- 
velopment. Only  new  finds  can 
replace  exhausted  mines,  and  new 
mines  have  been  coming  in  very 
slowly.  A  table  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
and  presented  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  last 
year  (1943)  shows  that  in  1942 
Canada's  metal  production  came 
from  mining  areas  discovered  as 
follows:  63%  prior  to  1910;  11% 
between  1910  and  1920;  21%  be- 
tween 1920  and  1930,  and  only 
5%  since  1930.  Mining  is  import- 
ant business  in  Canada,  from  the 
standpoint  of  employment,  pur- 
chase of  machinery  and  supplies, 
use  of  transportation  systems, 
and  export.  In  the  year  before 
the  war  broke  out,  the  number  of 
persons  directly  employed  by  the 
mineral  industries    was    107,000, 
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and  these  supported  an  estimated 
1,200,000  people,  or  one-tenth  of 
Canada's  population. 

Under  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  conditions  the  gold  mining 
industry  has  been  trying  to  main- 
tain its  properties  in  a  position 
to  absorb  the  maximum  number 
of  men  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Today,  with  strategic  minerals  in 
fairly  adequate  supply,  attention 
has  been  turning  again  to  gold. 
In  this  resurgence  of  exploration 
more  than  a  dozen  areas  across 
Canada  have  taken  the  spotlight, 
boasting  discoveries  of  ore  of 
varying  importance.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  (1944), 
mining  claims  recorded  in  Ontario 
numbered  5,570,  an  increase  of 
3,770  over  last  year. 

Canada's  biggest  real  estate 
boom  today  is  in  mining  claims 
in  the  Yellowknife  district  of  the 
Northwest,  where  investors  are 
apparently  hailing  recent  discov- 
eries as  heralding  one  of  Canada's 
premier  postwar  gold  camps. 
Mines  cannot  be  brought  into 
production  just  now,  but  they 
are  being  found  and  prospected, 
so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  go 
into  action  at  the  war's  end  as 
great    providers    of    employment. 

Quebec  has  been  supplying  a 
great  deal  of  ore  news  and  many 


drills  are  at  work.    Developmer  U 
has  been  steady  since  the  spec  :,, 
tacular   discoveries    of   gold   an  pe 
copper    in    the    western    part    < 
the  province  in  the  years  arour 
1923.  Latest  gold  ore  excitemei 
has  broken  out  at  Val  d'Or,  whe] 
an    extension    of    the    Porcupii 
break  was  discovered  at  the  er 
of  July    (1944).   The  mining  r 
corder's  office  at  Amos  was  ove 
worked    as    prospectors     applii 
for  licenses  and  registered  the 
claims. 

The  Northwest  has  been  in  t 
news  these  last  few  years  f 
other  than  metallic  mineral  d 
coveries.  When  Alexander  Ms 
kenzie,  the  young  Scottish  f 
trader,  travelled  down  the  riv 
that  now  bears  his  name  in  17 
he  got  his  shoes  blackened  wi  irt 
mineral   tar,   where   today   the]    ~:. 


of 


are  producing  oil  wells.  J\ 
about  the  only  thing  for  whi 
Canada  can  thank  the  Japan* 
is  the  opening  up  of  this  ter 
tory  by  road,  air  and  pipelt 
The  Minister  of  Mines  said  in  1 
House  of  Commons  this  sumn 
(1944):  If  Japan  and  the  Unr 
States  had  not  gone  to  war,  th< 
resources  would  have  been  ly: 
there  just  as  they  have  been  ly 
for  a  hundred  thousand  yea 
But  the  Japanese    broke    loc 
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d  the  Canol  project  is  complete, 
pplying  oil  for  military  needs. 

mjiere  is  hope  for  further  discov- 
er, and  the  territory  is  opened 
to  all  oil  seekers  who  care  to 

4ike  their  knowledge  and  capi- 

)ii  Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south 

eifs  the  Athabaska  tar  sands,  now 

2  subject  of  research  looking  to 

ve  easible  means  of  extracting  oil. 

)li(  ey  cover  10,000  to  30,000  square 

to  les,  and  the  United  States  Bur- 

u  of  Mines  has  estimated  that 

iij*y   contain   250   billion   barrels 

i  oil. 

d  ptill  more  fascinating  than  the 

Mnry  of  mineral  discovery  is  the 

ifcount  of  development  of  agri- 

riflture  in  the     North,     because 

g  seems   to   fit   better   into 

northern  scene. 

griculture  is  actually  the  big- 

t  of  the  far  North's  unknowns. 

the    Upper    Peace    there    are 

000  farmers  cultivating  over  a 

lion   acres   of   land,    but    the 

pelifece  River  territory  is  not  the 

I  thest  north  limit  of  agriculture. 

J  perimental    sub-stations    have 

maintained   in    the    Yukon 

}  i  the  Mackenzie  basin  by  the 

fi  perimental  Farms  System  for 

•i  re  than  20  years,  and  an  ex- 

:«sion   is   planned    in   the   near 

\  ure.    With  regard  to  expansion 


of  experimental  work,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  have  a  report  from  Dr. 
E.  S.  Archibald,  Director  of  the 
Experimental  Farms  Service  of 
Dominion  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  Archibald,  a  Nova 
Scotian  with  degrees  from  a  half- 
dozen  universities,  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  possibilities  of  farming 
in  Canada's  Northland,  and  has 
been  directing  surveys  covering 
northern  British  Columbia,  Al- 
berta, Yukon,  and  the  Mackenzie 
River  basin.  While  the  vastness 
and  the  relative  inaccessibility  of 
this  territory  preclude  rapid  ex- 
amination or  intensive  experi- 
mental developments,  much  has 
been  accomplished.  In  1943,  Dr. 
Alfred  Leahy,  soil  specialist  of  the 
Experimental  Farms,  made  an  ex- 
ploratory survey  of  soil  condi- 
tions and  agricultural  possibilities 
along  the  Alaska  Highway  and  on 
the  Whitehorse-Dawson  City 
route.  As  a  result  of  this  survey, 
and  a  flying  trip  into  the  southern 
Yukon  by  Dr.  Archibald  himself, 
an  article  dealing  with  agricul- 
tural possibilities  appeared  in  the 
Canadian  Geographical  Journal 
in  July.  This  summer  (1944),  Dr. 
Leahy  is  again  in  the  Yukon,  to 
complete  his  survey  of  the  high- 
way territory  and  then  swing 
eastward  to  the  Liard  and  Mac- 
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kenzie  River  areas.  Among  his 
assignments  is  the  selection  of 
sites  for  two  agricultural  experi- 
mental sub-stations,  where  full- 
fledged  work  will  be  established 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  the  regions  and  promote  as 
much  development  as  local  condi- 
tions permit.  'It  is  evident,'  says 
Dr.  Archibald,  'that  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  north 
country  are  well  worth  investi- 
gating. I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly,  however,  that  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  does  not  and  may 
not  for  some  time,  offer  a  field 
for  extensive  agricultural  settle- 
ment. Distances  are  too  great, 
the  environment  too  rugged,  and 
potential  markets  too  small,  to 
justify  more  than  agricultural 
production  subsidiary  to  other 
enterprises — fur  trade,  oil  and 
mining.' 

Climate  alone  is  not  a  bar  to 
agricultural  production,  as  wit- 
ness the  yields  of  certain  crops 
even  within  the  Arctic  Circle  in 
Canada,  and  far  north  in  Russia. 
At  Beaverlodge,  in  latitude  55 
degrees  north,  tests  have  been 
made  of  various  crops  over  a  per- 
iod of  from  10  to  15  years,  with 
these  average  yields:  Marquis 
wheat  36  bushels,  Victory  oats  86 


bushels,  O.A.C.  No.  1  barley 
bushels,  and  winter  rye  40  bus 
els.     Horses  thrive  on  the  ranj 
along    the    60th    parallel;    era 
apples  ripen  beside  Great  Sla 
Lake;  vegetables  and  green  fe< 
grow  at  the  Thelon  sanctuary, 
63  degrees.  W.C.  Bethune  repo] 
common  wild  fruits  occurring  ; 
most    to   Arctic     tidewater,     a 
vegetables    at     Coppermine    a 
Bernard  Harbour  on  the  Arc  I 
coast.  At  Good  Hope,  close  to  1 
Arctic  Circle,  potatoes  have  bef^ 
grown  for  two  generations,  a 
vines  were  20  inches  tall  on  Ji 
13th,  wth  a  yield  of  393  bush 
per  acre. 

All  of  the  romantic  Northlz 
calls  aloud  to  tourists.  Practicz 
every  family  in  Canada  and 
United  States  is  on  tiptoe  to 
plore  the  Northwest  just  as  s< 
as  it  can  get  gasoline  and  tires 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anot 
region  in  the  world  with  eci 
appeal  in  beauty  of     mounta 
rivers,  glaciers,  lakes,  and  alj 
valleys  abloom  with  myriad  fl 
ers,  while  the  wealth  of  game 
fish  will  attract  thousands, 
development,  however,  must 
wait  the  return  of     peace, 
many     improvements     must 
made  to  the  Alaska  Highway  •* 
fore  it  can  satisfy  the  demanc'4 
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jurists.  Extensions  will  be  re- 
,JS  uired,  to  reach  lakes  and  settle- 
^  iients.  Rest  houses  and  hotels 
ra  mst  be  provided.  But  all  of 
k  lese  will  be  worthwhile  in- 
fo estments  if  they  bring  to  Canada 
ft  steady  flow  of  tourists,  both 
because  of  the  business  gain  and 
S  ie  friendship  value  of  such 
a  isits. 

jl  One  of  the  strange  uses  of  the 
fl  ind  they  opened  up  which  would 
o  arprise  the  spirits  of  early  fur 
Victors  is  the  grazing  of  reindeer 
2  b.  a  commercial  basis.  It  has  been 
Jumnd  that  the  Arctic  lichen 
dairies  serve  well  as  pasture 
ind,  and  reindeer  have  the  ad- 
hfentage  of  not  requiring  shelter 
ifllr  much  human  attention.  The 
i  'ominion  Government  took  the 
o  rst  steps  in  1919  with  a  view  to 
iSroadening  the  basis  of  subsis- 
tence of  the  natives,  when  it  ap- 
pointed a  Royal  Commission  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping a  reindeer  and  musk-ox 
alridustry.  In  1935  a  herd  of  semi- 
Ill  bmesticated  reindeer  from  Alas- 
ne  a  was  delivered  on  the  Macken- 
zie, and  by  1942  the  original  2,370 
jst  ser  had  grown  to  more  than  9,- 
t,  )0.  Headquarters  for  this  unique 
ist  mch  is  in  latitude  68°  on  the 
flf  ght  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  Riv- 
40  air-miles  from  Aklavik. 


These,  briefly,  are  some  of  the 
resources  of  Canada's  Northland. 
Old  problems  of  development  re- 
main, but  will  be  conquered  by 
sufficiency  of  capital  applied  to 
equipping  enterprising  people  to 
meet  northern  conditions.  The 
measures  taken  as  a  defence  a- 
gainst  Japanese  aggression  will 
turn  to  advantage  to  a  peace- 
loving  Canada,  in  cooperation 
with  her  neighbours. 

Just  recently,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sug- 
gested that  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  should  confer 
on  Arctic  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest. International  cooperation 
is  particularly  important  in  the 
Northland,  to  pool  the  findings  of 
scientific  experiments  and  trial- 
and-error  test.  Recognizing  this, 
the  Canadian  and  United  States 
governments  have  integrated  a 
program  of  basic  geographic  and 
resource  surveys.  In  the  North- 
west there  is  a  big  program  under 
the  United  States-Canadian 
North  Pacific  Planning  Project, 
designed  to  assess  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  country  in  preparation 
for  postwar  economic  growth. 
This  international  study  of  the 
comparatively  unknown  spaces 
of  Alaska,  Yukon,  Northern 
British  Columbia  and  part  of  the 
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Northwest  Territories  was  in- 
augurated in  January  1943.  Can- 
ada's own  Advisory  Committee 
on  Reconstruction  recommended 
last  September  in  connection 
with  immediate  postwar  employ- 
ment: (1)  that  provision  be  made 
for  training  thousands  of  pros- 
pectors; (2)  that  adjustment  be 
made  in  respect  to  taxation  that 
would  stimulate  prospecting  and 
mine  development  and  mineral 
recovery;  (3)  that  extensive  aer- 
ial surveying  be  undertaken;  (4) 
that  steps  be  taken  toward  pro- 
vision or  improvement  of  trans- 
portation; (5)  that  the  provinces 
be  invited  to  confer  with  the 
Dominion  in  a  review  of  'Blue 
Sky  Laws'  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  their  effect  on  prospecting 
and  mine  development;  (6)  that 
a  body,  on  which  the  mining  in- 
dustry should  be  adequately  re- 
presented, be  set  up  to  investi- 
gate the  general  effect  of  high  tax- 
ation on  mines  and  more  particu- 
larly the  possible  permanent  loss 
of  resources. 

Transportation  presents  merely 
a  handicap  to  be  overcome.  Every 
schoolboy  recalls  the  romantic  ad- 
venturers who  sought  the  will-o' 
the-wisp  Northwest  Passage.  To- 
morrow's Nor'west  Passage  seems 
to    be    an    aerial    one,    because 


., 
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people  in  a  hurry  to  get  from  con 
tinent  to  continent  of  the  northerrp 
hemisphere  will  find  their  short-  ^e 
est  route  over    the    top    of    the  ^ 
world.  Today  there  is  the  North-' ^ 
west  Staging  Route,  the  Alaska  ffC 
Skyway,  over  which     men     anc 
freight  are  carried  from  airpor 
to  airport  through  the  wildernesf^ 
from  Edmonton  to  Alaska.  It  ha 
meteorological  services  and  radi 
beacons,  installed  by  Canada  an<f*;1  'r 
in  operation  before  the     Unite 
States  came  into  the  war.  Over  j 
were  flown  men  and  aircraft 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutians  whe: 
the  Japanese     were     threateninfMg 
this    Continent.    The    Northwej 
Staging  Route  has  opened  up  thf 
Hudson  Bay  territory,  over  whic 
great  airplanes  beat  an  air  pal 
to  Europe. 

Completion  of  the  Alaska  Hig] 
way  fired    the     imaginations 
people    all    over    the    continer 
Today  there   is   a  joint   Canad 
United     States     Traffic     Contr 
Board  to   deal  with   applicatio: 
for  travel,  which  is  at  present  co 
fined  to  persons  on  official  bu 
ness,  and  to  bona  fide  prospectc 
seeking  minerals  of  strategic  i] 
portance.  All  traffic  for  the  hif 
way   is   channelled   through   I 
monton,  which     calls     itself    t 
'crossroads  of  the  world — wh< 
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te  Alaska  Highway  begins.'  This 
ty  now  holds  the  unique  record 
being  one  of  the  greatest  mili- 
,ry  air-freight  centres  of  the 
orld,  as  it  was  the  greatest  com- 
ercial  air-freight  centre  before 
e  war. 

The  days  of  Service's  sour- 
>ugh  are  retreating  in  the  face 
i  innovators  who  are  boldly  and 
tionally  transforming  nature  to 
,eir  needs,  but  still  there  must 
kept  in  mind  the  traditions 
hich  move,  or  at  least  influence, 
iman  beings.  Today's  problem 
inot  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
Bering  the  North.  The  way  to  do 
at  has  been  shown.  What  is 
jeded  now  is  to  domesticate  it. 
jie  Canadian  Arctic  has  had  its 
;eat  names,  like  Frobisher, 
avis,  Hudson,  Franklin,  Ross 
,d  McClintock,  but  i^  was  the 
niths  and  the  Joneses  who  dis- 
vered  that  the  'icy  fastnesses' 
uld  be  tamed.  They  were  ordin- 
y  people,  traders,  miners  and 
rmers,  who  pursued  their  for- 


tune northward,  and  made  their 
homes  there.  The  future  of  the 
region  will  depend  upon  people 
who  have  initiative,  a  desire  to 
succeed,  and  pioneer  courage. 
Many  will  come  from  the  ranks 
of  returned  service  men,  who, 
with  adventure  still  unsatisfied, 
will  join  the  great  army  of  ex- 
plorers seeking  to  unlock  the 
treasure  chest  of  the  north.  It  is 
not  a  venture  for  weaklings.  The 
Arctic  climate  may  be  kindly  to 
those  who  go  prepared  for  it,  but 
no  one  must  be  careless  when  it 
shows  its  teeth.  Scientific  study 
now  being  conducted  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Mines 
and  Resources  and  the  Experi- 
mental Farms  Service  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  rational  in- 
crease in  population  throughout 
the  Northland,  but,  aside  from 
mining,  any  large  shift  of  popula- 
tion will  have  to  await  economic 
developments  which  cannot  yet 
be  foreseen. 


U.  S.  TROOPS  BURNED  THOUSANDS  of  sheets  and  blankets  and  ran  a  steam* 

ler  over  tons  of  crockery  before  abandoning  a  large  military  hospital  in  Western 

gland  recently,  J.  B.  Priestley  told  a  Labor  party  campaign  meeting  at  Slough, 

)  gland.  Seven  grand  pianos  also  were  destroyed,  he  added.  Mr.  Priestley  said  the 

«  iters  and  men  were  reluctant  to  carry  out  the  orders  and  that  the  reason  they  did 

1  iwas  because  they  'still  were  chained  to  the  lunatic  system  of  profit  before  distri- 

■Ition.'  — Canadian  Press 
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A  Question  Answered 


Total  Conscription  will  be  more  necessary  in  the  coming  posti.. 
war  than  it  is  and  has  been  during  the  period  of  armed  con  flu  h 
North  America  must  mobilize  its  resources  for  the  common  good,  m 


ISN'T  it  rather  silly  to  advocate 
Total  Conscription  in  view  of 
the  approaching  end  of  all  hos- 
tilities and  the  demobilization  of 
the  Armed  Forces? 

Not  at  all.  Total  Conscription 
will  be  more  necessary  in  the 
coming  postwar-war  than  it  is 
and  has  been  during  the  period 
of  armed  conflict.  During  this 
present  war  North  America  has 
mobilized  only  a  minor  part  of  her 
manpower  for  actual  combat;  and 
slightly  more  than  half  of  her  in- 
dustrial production  for  the  service 
of  supplies.  We  have  been  wag- 
ing this  war  with  Price  System 
methods  and  winning  it  the  hard 
way.  In  the  postwar-war  that 
will  break  out  all  over  America 
when  fighting  ceases  on  the 
battlefield,  the  entire  population 
will  be  engaged. 

You  say  that  hostilities  are 
coming  to  an  end.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  when 
the  battlefield  fighting  stops,  in 
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foreign  lands,  the  scene 
tilities  will  be  transferred  to  t 
home  front.     'After  the  Germa:  t  tji 
and  the  Japs  cease  to  try  to  k 
us,  it  will  be  harder  for  most 
us  to  remain  alive  than  it  is 
present.'      (Fortune,     Decemto 
1943.) 

Remember     this,     there     we  : 
two    purposes    involved    in   1 
design     of     Total     Conscripts 
These  were,  first,  to  provide 
overall,    industrial,    military   a 
social    design    of    national    op     301 
ations  for  winning  this  war  in  1 
shortest  rtime  and  at  the  low 
cost   in   lives     and     natural 
sources;   and,  second,  to  prov 
a  design  of  social  and  industi 
operations     to     guide     AmeiJ 
through     the     transition     perj 
when  the  war  came  to  its  ine 
able     end.     We  chose  to  ign 
the  first  purpose   of  Total  C 
scription    and    have    waged 
war  the  hard  way,  the  expen? 
way,  the  Price  System  way. 
are    winning   but    it   is    in   s; 
of  high  cost  Price  System  m« 
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s,  America's  great  technology 
doing  the  job,  plus  the  fortitude 
d  sacrifices  of  the  men  and 
)men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  the  postwar  era  we  may 
oose  to  ignore  the  second  pur- 
se involved  in  Total  Conscrip- 
in  and  attempt  to  revert  to 
ice  System  methods  as  usual, 
it  the  past  record  of  business 
d  politics  indicates  no  probab- 
:y  whatever  of  their  capacity 
solve  America's  postwar  prob- 
ns.  All  that  business  ever  knew 
is  how  to  buy  low  and  sell 
*h;  and  how  to  conspire  to 
laintain  scarcity.  In  essence, 
Is  means  that  the  function  of 
isiness  is  to  prevent  distribu- 
te. All  that  politics  ever  knew 
ks  how  to  juggle  conflicting 
jinions;  and  manipulate  one 
nority  pressure  group  against 
i  other  in  order  to  maintain  the 
itus  quo.  In  essence  this  means 
!at  politics  functions  to  prevent 
pial  change. 

These  functions  of  business 
[d  politics  are  normal  to  an 
bnomy  of  natural  scarcity. 
then  any  area  reaches  a  stage 
I  potential  abundance,  these  his- 
!*ic  functions  of  business  and 
litics  become  actively  anti- 
fcial.  In  the  face  of  National 
nger   from    the    Axis    Pact    of 


fascism  abroad,  we  found  that 
we  had  to  abandon  the  traditional 
functions  of  business  and  politics 
temporarily,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, so  as  to  win  this  war.  This 
limited  abandonment  of  Price 
System  methods  was  carefully 
supervised  and  severely  restricted 
in  order  to  affect  the  status  quo 
as  little  as  possible.  As  the  post- 
war-war for  survival  spreads 
throughout  the  decaying  fabric 
of  our  social  order,  the  necessity 
to  abandon  Price  System  methods 
completely  and  to  set  technology 
free  will  become  ever  more  press- 
ing. 

Remember,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  postwar-war;  there 
will  be  no  glad,  mad  day  of  armis- 
tice; no  joyous  ringing  of  bells 
and  blowing  of  whistles  to  signify 
peace;  no  returning  home  to  our 
loved  ones,  ever.  We  will  all  be 
in  the  same  boat  then.  The  kill- 
ing will  go  on  and  on  under  the 
old  familiar  pattern  of  operations 
entitled  'The  Peace  of  the  Price 
System,'  only  it  will  be  intensi- 
fied and  magnified  by  the  appli- 
cation of  more  destructive  tech- 
nology. All  the  factors  of  social 
instability  will  experience  a  per- 
iod of  great  expansion.  Juvenile 
delinquency  will  be  only  a  ribald 
joke  when  the  entire  social  sys- 
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tern  is  delinquent.  It  will  be  a 
succession  of  black,  hopeless 
months,  and  perhaps  years, 
wherein  the  aspirations  of  men 
for  a  better  life  will  be  driven 
into  the  underground  of  despair 
ana1  futility. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  will  battle  against 
each  other  in  want,  insecurity 
and  fear  for  the  dubious  privilege 
of  chiselling  an  uncertain  exist- 
ence out  of  a  dying  economic  sys- 
tem. While  high  overhead,  above 
the  muck  of  murder  and  perver- 
sion will  reign  the  blessed,  micro- 
scopic minority  revelling  in  lux- 
ury and  abundance,  and  pulling 
the  strings  to  perpetuate  the  God 
of  Things  as  They  Are.  This 
will  be  the  picture  of  our  post- 
war-war in  the  richest  Continent 
on  earth  which  is  capable  now  of 
providing  abundance,  security, 
leisure,  equal  opportunity  and 
physical  democracy  for  all  citi- 
zens from  birth  to  death.  No 
tongue  or  pen  can  do  adequate 
justice  to  the  hypocritical  insani- 
ties of  Price  System  methods  of 
operation. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  only 
possible  outcome  of  this  postwar- 
war  is  either  a  complete  collapse 
of  the  entire  social  system  with 
ensuing  social  chaos,  or  another 


. 
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glorious  foreign  war  against  somj  *° 
new,  great  'evil'  thousands  cj 3t' 
miles  away.  Foreign  wars  aiff 
always  prescribed  for  domesti 
difficulties  by  the  quacks  wh 
control  the  Price  System.  Yeif1 
indeed,  our  prospects,  individua  or 
ly  and  collectively,  in  the  postwa 
era  are  blacker  than  the  blacked 
hell  so  long  as  America  continue 
under  the  tyranny  and  regiment? 
tion  of  the  Price  System. 

And  you  say  America  does  n< 
need  Total  Conscription!    What 
strange   social   blindness   this   i 
If  you  need  a  placebo  for  yoi 
tender  sensibilities,  perhaps  yc 
can  think  of  it  as  Total  Mobiliz; 
tion.     The  name  doesn't  matte 
America  must  mobilize  all  of  i 
resources  for  the  common  goo 
That's  evident,  isn't  it?    The  fac 
are  that  we  have  the  Men,  Mac 
ines,  Materiel  and  'know-how* 
set  up  and  operate  an  econon 
of  natural  abundance  here,  rig 
now.     Moreover,     we     have  : 
choice  in  the  matter  but  to  do 
or  perish. 

We  will  have  to  adopt  a  n< 
concept  of  citizenship.  We  Vi 
have  to  abandon  our  prese 
ideology  of  Self  Service  To  I 
and  To  Hell  With  Everybo 
Else.  We  will  have  to  go  in 
National    Service   from   All   a 
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profits  to  None.  We  will  have 
tear  down  all  the  stinking  Gods 
:  the  Market  Place  and  set  up 
new  ideal  called  'America  the 
eautiful.'  We  will  have  to  or- 
mize  our  entire  social  system 
ong  scientific  lines  in  obedience 
f  the  physical  laws  by  which 
ione  it  can  operate  successfully. 
re  will  have  to  relegate  the  poli- 
:o-business  method  of  operation 
the  same  limbo  where  went 
e  divine  right  of  kings,  the 
lilosopher's    stone   of   Alchemy, 


and    the    oxcart    of     our     grand- 
father's day. 

This  we  will  have  to  do  right 
here  in  North  America  in  the 
coming  postwar  era  or  pay  the 
penalty  which  has  always  been 
expected  for  attempted  violation 
of  physical  laws. 

Do  you  still  think  we  can  win 
the  looming  postwar-war  against 
ourselves  without  Total  Conscrip- 
tion? Wake  up  and  investigate 
Technocracy! 
— Public  Speakers  Division  8741-1 


I  FROM  RUSSIA  COMES  NEWS  of  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  growing  pine 
;es  which  are  expected  to  produce  logs  of  20  feet  or  more  in  length  that  will  yield 
ards  free  from  knots.  This  is  something  for  loggers  to  think  about,  if  true,  and 
5  explanation  seems  plausible  enough,  comments  The  Forest  Log  of  the  Oregon 
ite  Board  of  Forestry,  Salem. 

)By  this  method  the  young  pine  is  allowed  to  grow  a  bushy  growth  near  the  ground 
til  the  tree  is  about  eight  years  old.  From  that  time  on  no  branches  above  this 
<ver  growth  are  permitted  to  develop.  This  is  effected  by  pinching  off  all  side  buds 
soon  as  discovered.  Ample  nourishment  for  normal  growth  is  obtained  from  the 
shy  branches  near  the  ground. 

ter  the  tree  has  reached  a  height  sufficient  to  yield  a  log  18  to  20  feet  long,  it  is 
owed  to  form  a  normal  top.  Thus  with  no  branch-bases  within  this  limbless  area, 
9  entire  log  from  pith  to  sapwood  will  be  wholly  free  from  knots. 

— B.  C.  Lumberman 


Af 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  WOOD-PULP  in  the  first  year  after  the  conclusion 

cthe  war  in  Europe,  including  609,000  tons  now  in  storage  in  Sweden,  is  estimated 

the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  at  24,348,000  tons,  while  consumption 

eds  are  placed  at  23,822,000  tons,  indicating  a  surplus  of  526,000  tons.  The  estimates 

f{     production  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wood-pulp  output,  particularly  in 

p  United  States,  Canada  and  the  northern  European  countries  in  the  first  year  will 

at  maximum   capacity,   consistent   with    conditions   of   manufacture,   labour,   raw 

terial  supply,  and  that  shipping  from  northern  European  ports  will  be  possible 

>n  after  the  end  of  active  warfare  in  Europe.  Production  in  the  northern  European 

intries  is  estimated  at  4,377,000  tons,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Swedish  supply 

I)     600,000  tons  in  storage.  — B.  C.  Lumberman 
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Notes  on  Organization 


Technocracy  Inc.  stands  as  a  living  demonstration  that  human 
tiative  can  achieve  what  the  incentives  of  this  Price  System 
never  succeeded  in  inducing — the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  *one  for 
and  all  for  one*  and  a  morale  that  is  continent  wide. 


IN  a  continent-wide  analysis  of 
the  spread  of  the  Chartered 
Sections  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  cer- 
tain salient  facts  have  been  noted 
which  merit  discussion.  In  those 
regions  where  the  advance  has 
been  most  rapid,  notably  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  San  Diego  to 
Vancouver,  the  basic  reasons  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  In  the  first 
place,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
citizens  there  are  more  open- 
minded  and  ready  to  weigh  that 
which  is  new  and  perhaps  com- 
pletely divergent  from  their  in- 
herited conceptions  and  beliefs. 
This  attitude  has  proved  most 
beneficial  in  that  Technocracy 
has  been  given  a  fair  and  com- 
plete analysis  and  thus,  with  an 
unavoidably  favorable  decision 
rendered,  a  very  considerable 
group  of  people  are  now  engaged 
in  furthering  the  activities  of 
Technocracy  Inc. 

A  second  reason  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  capable  leadership. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
the  leadership  of  Technocracy  is 
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definitely  not  limited  to  engineer 
and  scientists.  Whereas  it  is  trufceJ 
that  the  original  plans  and     th 
basic    principles    of   Technocrac 
are  largely  the  work  of  engineei 
and   scientists,   neither  they  nc, 
the  present  leaders  of  Technoi  ppn 
racy  Inc.  ever  thought  for  a  miffing 
ment   that   the   successful  worl 
ing  out  of  the  plans  could  be  a 
complished     without     leadersh: 
drawn   from  all  professions  ar 
industries.  A  case  in  point  is  tll^, 
able  Section  leadership     on    t\^  m 
West  Coast  which,  as  evidenci 
by  its  variety  of  capabilities, 
fully  representative  of  the  fun 
tional  capacity  to  be  found  in 
corresponding  diversity  of  occ 
pations.  The  ability  to  be  a  leadi 
then,    is   latent   in   almost   eve 
man  or  woman;  and  the  regio 
on    our    Continent    where    su 
leadership     is    sought    for    ai 
when  discovered,  developed  a 
trained,     will    be     those    wht 
Technocracy  Inc.  will  most  su 
ly  and  rapidly  push  forward 
wards  its  goal. 
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Iny  living  organism  seeks  its  food, 
food  enters  one  end  of  the  alimen- 
canal;  waste  is  eliminated  at  the 
What  occurs  in  between  the  two 

s  is  known  as  functioning.' 

he  organizational  structure  of  a 
hnocracy  Section  is,  by  analogy,  e- 
tralent  to  that  of  any  other  dynamic 
anism.  The  structure  is  schematically 
ined  in  By-laws  and  General  Regular 
The  problem  of  organization  is, 
the  achievement  and  preservation 
he  Section  of  such  a  state  of  organic 
th  as  shall  enable  the  best  possible 
to  be  made  of  the  organism's  intake 
fequipment,  money  and  personnel  in 
faering  its  growth  and  tactical  effec- 
tless. 

jbe  routine  business  of  keeping  ade- 
e  records  on  Section  affairs  must  ob- 
lsly  be  carried  out  along  lines  famil- 
to  any  office  manager.  It  will  be 
id  that  the  affairs  of  a  Technocracy 
lion  are  inherently  more  complex 
I  those  of  the  ordinary  small  busi- 
also,  the  influx  of  new  members 
t  be   expected   to    accelerate  by  fits 

starts  as  events,  in  their  inimitable 
,  stimulate  the  latent  intelligence  of 
easing  segments  of  the  populace, 
refore,    the    office    routine    must    be 

flexible  with  these  things  in  mind. 
s  the  responsibility  of  the  Section 
;ctor,    the   Treasurer   and   the   Secre- 

to  see  that  these  affairs  are  suitably 
ned  and  capably  carried  out  at  all 
8,  as  a  primary  requisite  of  sound 
nization.  A  sloppy  set  of  books  or 
ates  can  tie  up  Section  development 
ffectively  as  an  injured  spinal  cord 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  living  or- 
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In  planning  this  organization,  and  the 
organization  of  the  various  standing 
committees,  many  members  have  some 
difficulty  in  realizing  that  the  type  of 
control  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar  in  the  course  of  their  previous 
lives  partakes  of  some  noxious  elements 
of  business  and  political  administration. 
When  an  occasional  Section  becomes 
sick  and  fails  to  function  properly,  in- 
vestigation often  discloses  the  'bottle- 
neck' bureaucrat,  'business  as  usual'  ob- 
structionist, the  'armchair'  strategist  or 
the  'assumption  of  power'  theorist — all 
cursed  with  their  earlier  conditioning, 
subverting  the  operations  of  the  Sec- 
tion down  to  that  level,  quite  innocently 
unaware  of  the  untechnocratic  character 
of  their  behavior.  Eventually,  these  peo- 
ple realize  that  the  purpose  of  an  inter- 
ference control  is  to  interfere,  to  slow  a 
thing  down  below  its  natural  rates  of 
function.  Admittedly,  systematic  and 
routine  controls  must  be  exercised  in 
order  to  establish  smooth  and  flex- 
ible routine  processes — but  always  with 
a  minimum  of  interference.  Techno- 
cracy must  look  to  the  industrial  flow- 
line,  to  the  continuous  straightline  pro- 
ductive process,  for  its  functional  pro-to- 
types.  In  1914  the  mobility  of  the  army 
was  governed  by  the  walking  speed  of 
the  slowest  man.  Today  the  substandard 
truck  or  defective  part  is  scrapped  or 
corrected  at  the  factory  before  the  army 
ever  sees  it.  This  is  a  technique  of  con- 
trol involving  the  elimination  of  inter- 
ference, the  improvement  of  efficiencies, 
the  speeding  up  of  processes,  the  determ- 
ining of  optimum  rates,  commensurate 
with  steadily  improving  quality  of  out- 
put. 
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Returning  again  to  the  biological  an- 
alogy, the  elimination  of  waste  indis- 
pensible  to  healthy  development  con- 
sists, in  the  Technocratic  organism,  of 
the  'conditioning  out'  by  individuals  or 
by  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  or- 
ganism, of  useless  or  injurious  modes  of 
behaviour,  combined  with  the  positive 
'conditioning  in'  of  useful  capacities,  in 
the  individual's  course  of  getting  his 
array  of  abilities  into  phase  with  Section 
operations.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an 
individual  proves  to  be  completely  unas- 
similable:  his  usefulness  has  been  im- 
paired beyond  any  hope  of  even  a  per- 
centage salvage.  Such  events  are  rather 
tragic  in  their  implications,  they  are 
wasteful  and  disturbing  in  their  effect, 
but  the  law  of  proportionate  aggregates 
states  that  they  are  unavoidable,  even 
as  also  that  law  brings  forth  an  occasion- 
al directive  genius.  Similarly,  somewhere, 
occasionally  some  healthy  man  eats  a 
ptomaine  oyster.  The  action  taken  must 
be  drastic:  if  he  waits  for  nature  to  take 
its  course,  the  healthy  man  will  probably 
die. 

In  an  obviously  extreme  case  the 
Section  must  exercise  its  powers  of  ex- 
pulsion. When  this  occurs,  however,  it 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
justice  or  of  retribution  (in  such  a 
philosophical  muddle  it  is  always  an 
open  question  who  should  expel  whom), 
but  rather  a  case  where  the  observable 
facts  clearly  demonstrate  a  member's  un- 
fitness to  be  absorbed  into  the  functional 
pattern  of  the  whole.  Adequate  facts 
must  of  course  be  clearly  established,  for 
philosophical  hypochondria  in  a  Section 
seldom  justifies  a  surgical  operation.  It 
serves  rather  to  indicate  a  deeper  fault. 


People  who  are  neglectful  and  slo 
in    their    living    habits    do    not    e 
healthy  growth.  Poor  digestion,  and  !^!l1 
tendency  to  quarrel  with  or  merely 
as  unassimilated  waste  most  of  the 
one  eats,  are  symptomatic  of  an  unh<    ' 
thy  organism.  So  are  the  gallstones,  » ®a 
boils,  the  ulcers  and  the  flabby  must  ]fj, , 
which   people   permit   themselves   to 
quire.  In  the  same  way,  where  squabbl 
factions    and    internecine   bickerings 
cur  in  a  Technocracy  Section,  as  so 
times   happens,   it  is  usually  the  op 
tional  structure  that  is  at  fault,  not  oi 
the   individuals,   even   though   as   in<  ^  j 
duals  people  sometimes  forget  that  I 
do  not  have  to  like  each  other,  or"  < 
approve  of  each  other,  in  order  to   ^ 
together    and    do    an    engineering 
More  often  such  goings-on  indicate 
the    operational    structure   is   poorly 
signed   and  that  new  members   and 
members    alike    are    not    becoming 
conditioned. 
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A  healthy  organism  equipped 
sensitive  endocrine  nervous  con 
(that  quality  often  called  'awaren  lillm 
and  healthy  enzymes,  plus  adequate  K 
and  living  conditions,  will  exhibit  I  a  n€ 
quality  of  initiative  in  increasing  m 
range  and  degree  of  its  own  functiof 
This  is  as  true  of  a  healthy  Techno* 
Section  as  it  is  of  an  individual  mei 
Since  no  Technocrat  ever  received 
pay,  except  in  those  few  instances  \ 
subsistence  is  allowed  for  full-time 
vice,  the  question  of  Price  Systei 
centives  is  out;  and  Technocracy 
stands  as  a  monument,  a  repudiati 
the  idolatry  of  Price,  a  living  d< 
stration  that  human  initiative  can  ac 
what  the  incentives  of  this  Price  S 
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r  succeeded  in  inducing  —  the 
ition  of  a  morale  that  is  Continent- 
al scope;  and  a  set  of  objectives, 
n  which  that  morale  is  based,  that 
a  materialization  of  the  spirit  of 
for  all  and  all  for  one':  of  North 
erica,  now  and  forever. 

'ich  a  unique  esprit-de-corps  has  been 
unfulfilled  dream  of  the  philospher, 

general  and  the  statesman  alike, 
fughout   all   time.   Yet   only   now,   at 

is  its  realization  made  possible,  in 

inevitable,  in  the  dispassionate  and 
>istable  advance  of  Science.  Science, 
nty  for  good  or  ill,  sublimely  im- 
onal,  cares  nothing  for  the  prejudice, 
e  or  desire  of  the  individual  or  even 
be  nation.  Individual  or  national 
t  is  hardly  within  the  domain  of 
nee.  Yet  the  destiny  of  Science  must 
fulfilled  and  in  its  fulfillment  the 
ty  of  opinion  and  of  individual  self- 
andizement  shall  be  made  subordin- 
to  the  carefully  determined  require- 
ts  of  the  task.  In  the  fulfillment  of 
I  great  destiny  shall  be  found  also 
fulfillment  of  the  human  heart's  de- 
Technocracy,  in  bringing  to  the 
hit  id  'a  new  governance  of  man  and 
gs'  brings   also   a   new   order   of  hu- 

loyalty  and  a  far  greater  patriotism. 

\e  work   that   Technocracy   Inc.   has 

iIDl  mplished,   in    the   face   of   collective 

e'fi  Sy  and  indecision,  is  worthy  of  any- 

cei   »   respect.    Obviously,    Technocracy's 

l"1  ^vements  to  date  are  but  a  fraction 

'^  That  must   finally   be   accomplished; 

cr2-   what  it  has  done  has  been  the  work 

[dial  member    volunteers,    having    no    re- 

n,J  pes  except  their  own. 

,ani  ^chnocracy    likewise    claims    the    re- 

\-  due  to  Science  in  its  final  matur- 
ate   ' 


ation  as  the  supremely  dominant  ele- 
ment in  the  organization  and  ordering 
of  society  itself.  According  to  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  'Whatever  the  future 
of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say  that 
it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  which  is  in  com- 
plete intellectual  and  technical  accord 
with  the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

The  statement  has  been  made  that, 
once  a  member  has  become  in  any  way 
a  conditioned  Technocrat — has,  for  ex- 
ample, gone  through  even  half  of  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course — it  is  most 
unlikely  that  he  will  ever  be  anything 
but  a  Technocrat.  This  is  no  idle  asser- 
tion. Whether  such  respect  be  conscious 
or  unconscious,  openly  or  grudgingly 
felt,  it  must  be  accorded. 

In  viewing  the  Technocracy  Section  as 
analagous  to  a  living  organism,  the 
member  is  compelled  to  respect  the  part 
he  himself  plays  in  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Whether  that  part — his  in- 
dividual job — be  great  or  small,  it  will 
not  be  treated  lightly.  Realizing  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  whole  Organization, 
he  must  understand  that,  to  some  extent, 
the  whole  operation  depends  upon  him- 
self, and  that  he  must  never  let  it  down. 

The  member  accepts  the  job  which  he 
finally  intends  to  fulfill.  His  first  re- 
sponsibility is  to  persist  in  the  fact  of 
any  and  all  difficulty  until  the  job  is 
mastered  by  him,  with  or  without  help. 
His  second,  and  equally  important,  re- 
sponsibility is  to  train  another  member 
to  stand  in,  should  need  arise,  as  his 
deputy.  Then,  the  unforeseen  disaster — 
sickness,  accident  or  removal — shall  not 
cause  any  breach  of  function  and  con- 
sequent   injury    to    the    Section's    oper- 
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ations.  The  soldier  on  guard  at  his  post 
knows  that  to  leave  it  constitutes  a  breach 
of  discipline  and  a  danger  to  all.  He 
knows  that  the  penalty  to  him  will  be 
severe,  and  to  his  unit  possibly  disas- 
trous. The  Technocrat,  however,  is  not 
made  subject  to  disciplinary  action  in 
the  military  sense — for  discipline  he 
must  look  to  his  own  knowledge,  loyalty 
and  integrity.  Yet  his  position  on  his 
job  is  essentially  no  different — in  fact, 
the  ultimate  importance  on  his  job  is 
far  greater,  regardless  of  what  his  job 
may  be. 

It  is  sometimes  found  by  new  members 
of  'superior'  self-esteem  that  their  par- 
ticular Section,  newly  formed  and  strug- 
gling with  new  problems  or  organiza- 
tion, is  not  by  any  means  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  duties.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
Section  is  not  worthy  of  great  respect. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Technocracy  Inc.  as  a 
whole,  its  achievements  and  its  objec- 
tives, must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind 
as  the  Section's  pattern  and  long-range 
aim.  It  then  becomes  the  member's  un- 
avoidable responsibility  to  help  bring  his 
Section  up  to  standard,  overcoming 
whatever  inexperience,  ignorance  or 
shortness  of  vision  and  judgment  as  may 
happen  to  stand  in  the  way.  He  will 
ultimately  accomplish  this  in  the  same 
spirit  of  cheerful  co-operation  and  per- 
sonal   tolerance    as    he    would    instil    in 


others!  His  patience  and  fortitude  wi 
be,  if  not  inexhaustible,  at  least  equ; 
to  the  strains.  No  discouragement  wi 
turn  his  determination  to  find  ways  an 
means  of  seeing  his  job  through.  In  th 
he  will  display  those  essential  qualiti 
of  human  leadership  which  have  { 
ready  been  so  fully  demonstrated  by  tJ 
builders  of  Technocracy  in  the  pa 
This  is  the  challenge  to  him  who  won 
lead:  he  is  first  and  foremost  a  loy 
capable  and  untiring  follower. 

Does  this  constitute  a  demonstrate 
heroism  and  moral  nobility  above  t 
normal  human  level?  It  does  not.  It 
the  simple  result  of  the  individual's 
quired  understanding  of  the  factors  > 
tering  into  the  problem — the  circi 
stances,  the  people  he  works  with, 
requirements  of  the  job,  and  himself, 
constitutes  merely  his  refusal  to 
governed  by  any  considerations  ot 
than  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  his  i 
fusal  to  allow  himself  to  be  pullf 
pushed  or  tossed  about  by  ill-adai 
internal  discharges  of  those  com] 
protein  derivatives,  his  own  gland' 
hormones — those  formidable  chem  il 
weapons  which  may  as  surely  help  i 
to  success  when  they  are  correctly  p- 
plied,  as  to  failure  when  they  are  • 
lowed  to  run  out  of  control.  A  Tec  * 
crat  learns  about  handling  emoti  d 
responses  in  others ;  he  also  acq?  • 
controlled  skill  in  the  use  of  his  ow 
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*  THE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  WORKING  on  farms  today  is  smaller  than  ai « 
time  in  the  past  20  years,  which  is  as  far  back  as  Agricultural  Department  record  J« 
Output  per  farm  worker  has  gone  up  28%  during  the  past  four  years.  The  numb  • 
acres  harvested  per  man  has  risen  14.5%  during  the  same  period. 

What  has  happened  in  wartime  is  a  speed-up  of  a  long  range  agricultural  mec  ■ 
zation.  The  story  of  what  that  has  meant  in  farming  is  shown  by  the  fact  th  > 
Colonial  times  90  out  of  every  100  people  in  this  country  had  to  work  on  fan  ' 
grow  enough  food.  Now  the  ratio  is  just  the  reverse.  — Wall  Street  Joi  w 
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TECHNOCRACY 


■HAT? 

Hchnocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
Kid.     Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 

■  hatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
Be  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
■ly  program  of  social  and  economic 
Construction  which  is  in  complete 
Bcellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
le  age  in  which  we  live.' 

■  HEN? 

■chnocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
,  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
Mmed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
i's,  and  economists  that  became 
■own  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
J|ce — a  research  organization.  Some 
H  the  better  known  names  in  the 
wlchnical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
ilch  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
Jftitect;  L.  K.  Com  stock,  electrical 
Hgineer;  Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now 
■Ill-known  writer);  Bassett  Jones, 
4|ctrical  engineer;  Leland  Olds, 
Jatistician  (now  Federal  Power 
Jymmissioner) ;  Benton  Mackaye 
jjow  in  the  Forestry  Department) ; 
1  Varies    P.    Steinmetz    and    Thorstein 

■  Ifblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
ji^jott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930 
Ijp  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 

icracy.     In  1933  it  was  incorporated 

l||der  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 

:  ink    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 

y»  ^-sectarian    membership    organiza- 

jjn.     In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 

•"hief,  made  his  first  Continent- 

'ure  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 

of     the     present     Continental 

i  mbership  organization.   Since   1934 

'  chnocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 

iny  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 

'^s,    or    rebirths.      This     is     in 

■>f  the  fact  that  the  press  has 

illy   'held   the   lid'   on   Technoc- 

until    early    in    1942    when    it 

the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 

TOhnocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 

II  -fledged  with  all  its  members. 

1  fcdquarters,  etc.,  in   full   swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 
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Can  We  Win  the  Peace? 


IN  THE  machinery  of  the  military  control  commission  in  Germany,  as  in  Was 
ington,  men  closely  linked  with  German  cartels  and  friendly  to  German  busim 
and  finance  occupy  key  posts.  The  memberships  of  the  Technical  Industr 
Disarmament  Committees  in  FEA  at  Washington  were  disclosed  to  the  Kilgore  co 
mittee,  and  they  contain  the  names  of  many  men  from  big  concerns  closely  link 
with  I.  G.  Farben  before  the  war.  Testimony  before  the  committee  showed  tl 
the  Germans  are  planning  to  utilize  these  old  connections,  and  it  is  the  duty 
the  Kilgore  committee  fully  to  explore  them  and  to  make  the  facts  known.  In  t 
connection  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an  interesting  statement  on  page  534  of  t 
committee  transcript,  a  passage  in  an  FEA  memo  on  German  penetration  of  Fren 
finance  during  the  occupation.  This  says  that  all  enemy  banks  were  put  unc 
German  administration,  including  'American  banks.  The  Chase  Bank  and  Morg 
et  Cie.,  however,  the  only  two  American  banks  which  continued  operations,  receiv 
special  treatment.'  Why  did  these  two  leading  American  banks  receive  spec 
treatment  from  the  Germans?  The  question  is  of  especial  interest  because  Chi 
is  the   Rockerfeller-Standard  Oil  bank. 

— i.  f.  stone  in  The  Natit 
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lushing  Toward  Chaos! 


In  HE  first  impact  of  V-J  Day 
I  L  on  employment  in  the  U.S.A. 
■Dbably  will  be  more  stunning 
tin  the  blows  struck  against  the 
lition's  economy  by  the  great 
Ipression. 

•  The  peace  developments  in  the 
flpanese  war  this  week  confront- 
e  the  country  with  unparalleled 
llustrial  chaos  at  home,  where 
to  10,000,000  workers  faced 
iterance  from  their  means  of 
■elihood,  not  to  mention  mil- 
ins  of  returning  veterans  who 
►11  need  jobs.' 

iVith  these  words  PM  news- 
pper  in  its  August  11th  issue 
h  raided  the  arrival  of  the  post- 
vr  era. 

The  axe  has  already  fallen  on 
tus  of  thousands  of  Canadians 
ai  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Aiericans.  This  to  the  peoples 
v  o  voted  in  political  parties  that 
p>mised  them  a  minimum  of  re- 
:iversion  dislocation  and  full 
5  ployment. 
Technocracy  points  out  that  it 
fluid  be  foolish  to  ask  the  Gov- 
]3iment  to  keep  producing  un- 
ited war  materiel,  merely  to 
divide  jobs.  Instead  of  plane 
}nts,  ship  yards,  and  munition 
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factories  we  now  need  housing, 
roads,  hydro-electric  and  other 
public  projects.  Emergency  mea- 
sures are  required  immediately  to 
pour  our  manpower  into  useful 
channels. 

World  War  II  has  taught  that 
the  excuse  of  'no  money'  is  mean- 
ingless. The  artilleryman  who 
has  shot  away  $50,000  worth  of 
shells  in  an  afternoon,  or  the  tank 
crew  who  have  had  a  $200,000 
tank  blown  out  from  under  them 
and  then  gone  back  for  another, 
or  the  airmen  who  have  baled  out 
of  a  burning  bomber  costing 
$1,000,000  will  take  a  dim  view 
of  a  social  system  that  shoves 
them  on  the  relief  rolls,  the  bread 
lines,  and  the  freight  trains  be- 
cause  'there   is   no   money.' 

At  present,  North  America  is 
rushing  toward  social  chaos.  To- 
day, even  more  than  at  any  time 
in  six  years  of  war,  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  need  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Mat- 
eriel, and  Money  with  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None.  Only  through  such  a  pro- 
gram can  we  make  a  smooth,  safe 
transition   from   war   to   peace. 

—The  Editor 


The  Sun  Bomb's  Social  Impact 
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Every  technological  advance  has  been  a  bomb  disintegrating  ti 
Price  System  structure.  But  to  the  average  person  it  has  been 
comparatively  slow  and  unspectacular  process.  Then,  with  the  impo 
of  the  sun  bomb,  millions  of  citizens  in  a  dazzling  flash  have  se 
the  black  mountains  of  technological  unemployment  in  the  postu 
period.  In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  and  confusion  caused  by  clingi 
to  Price  System  methods  in  the  Power  Age,  Technocracy  goes  calm 
about  its  task,  the  only  Organization  in  North  America  that  is  p 
paring  to  utilize  scientific  discoveries  for  the  social  welfare  of  nu 
kind. 


THE  use  of  atomic  energy — 
which  is  being  called  'poss- 
ibly the  greatest  scientific  discov- 
ery of  all  time' — is  an  event  of 
planet-shattering  consequences  in 
war  and  peace. 

The  atomic  bomb  that  was  used 
against  Japan  produces  more  than 
2000  times  the  blast  of  the  largest 
bomb  ever  used  before.  The 
Halifax  Explosion  of  1917,  in 
which  3000  tons  of  TNT  discharg- 
ed, was  only  one-seventh  the  im- 
pact of  this  new  scientific  missile. 
One  atomic  bomb  equals  five 
trainloads  of  TNT,  or  two  cargo 
shiploads,  or  6600  Flying  Fortress 
loads  during  their  first  strikes 
against  Berlin,  or  four  times  the 
weight  of  the  heaviest  U.S.  day's 
assault  against  the  entire  Japan- 
ese home  islands,  or  forty  times 
the  weight  of  the  biggest  assault 
of  the  London  blitz.  And  the 
bomb  is  said  by  the  science  editor 


of  the  London  Times  to  conta 
only  about  one  pound  of  uraniu 
the  whole  mechanism  is  report 
by  a  British  air  ministry  offic 
to  be  just  400  pounds. 

The  target,  Hiroshima — an  i 
portant  Japanese  army  base — v 
razed  'as  if  by  a  bulldozer.'  G 
Carl  A.  Spaatz,  strategic  air  fo: 
commander,  said  that  4.1  miles 
the  city's  built-up  area  of 
miles  were  wiped  out. 

Tokyo  radio  broadcast  that 
impact  of  the  bomb  was  so 
fying    that    practically    all 
things,  human  and  animals, 
literally  seared  to  death  by 
tremendous    heat    and    press 
engendered  by  the  blast.     Al 
the  dead  and  injured  were  bur 
beyond  recognition.' 

President      Truman      disck 
that  the  Germans  'worked  fe 
ishly'  in  search  of  a  way  to 
atomic  energy  but  failed.    M 
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lile  American,  Canadian,  and 
itish  scientists  studied  the  prob- 
n  and  developed  two  principal 
ants  and  some  lesser  factories 
r  the  production  of  atomic  en- 
ly.  'We  have  spent  two  billion 
liars  on  the  greatest  gamble 
history — and  won,'  the  Presi- 
nt  said. 

The    most    simple    explanation 
the   terrific    explosive   that   is 
rth  America's  top  secret  wea- 
n  is   that   scientists   have   har- 
med the  power  of  the  sun  and 
filed  it  into  the  'atom  bomb.' 
[Tie  sun's  power  is  its  heat,  but 
does  not  come   from  ordinary 
nbustion,   as  in  a  simple  fire, 
iordinary  fire,  molecules  of  fuel, 
Ejected  to  heat,  come  apart,  and 
5  action  releases  energy  which 
Dears  as  heat,  light,  and  other 
hi    The  sun  would  have  burn- 
out millions   of   years   ago   if 
>    were    its    only    combustion, 
great  energy— heat,  light,  and 
J.er  rays — comes  from  the  sep- 
.tion   of  the   atoms   which   are 
1  smallest  parts  of  an  element 
t  can  exist  and  which  make  up 
1  molecules,  and  from  the  shat- 
(ing   of   the   atoms   themselves, 
*  ich  releases   infinitely   greater 
mts  of  heat  and  energy  than 
-  inary  molecule  combustion. 
Scientists  have  known  for  gen- 
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erations  that  if  all  the  atoms  in  a 
solid  body  or  even  a  quantity  of 
gas  the  size  of  a  pea  were  to  dis- 
integrate simultaneously  incalcul- 
able power  would  be  produced. 

Scientists  have  pursued  'atom 
smashing' — attempting  to  dupli- 
cate what  happens  on  the  sun — 
for  many  years,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  last  decade  that  they 
found  a  substance  on  earth  whose 
atoms  they  could  actually  split 
apart.  The  official  announcement 
that  uranium  is  the  basic  material 
of  the  atomic  bomb  gives  the  clue 
to  what  the  bomb  is  and  how  it 
operates. 

Uranium  was  first  isolated  in 
1789  and  named  after  Herschel's 
discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus. 
Half  a  century  later,  scientists 
discovered  that  what  was  thought 
to  be  uranium  in  1789  was  in 
reality  uranium  oxide.  Minute 
quantities  of  the  pure  element 
eventually  were  obtained,  and 
from  this  the  scientists  of  the  20th 
century  deduced  that  uranium 
had  an  atomic  weight  of  238 — 
that  is  238  times  heavier  than  the 
element  hydrogen,  which  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  one. 

In  the  early  1930's  Enrico  Fer- 
mi, Italian  physicist,  who  is  now 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  dis- 
covered that  uranium  bombarded 


by  powerful  electronic  and  atom 
rays  produced  a  metal  chemically 
the  same  but  with  different  char- 
acteristics. His  discovery  led  to 
the  isolation  of  uranium  235, 
which  apparently  is  the  basis  of 
North  America's  new  atomic 
bomb.  U-235,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  an  isotype  of  uranium. 
It  has  the  same  chemical  proper- 
ties but  differs  in  atomic  weight, 
being  just  three  index  points 
lighter. 

In  other  world-famous  labora- 
tories physicists  went  to  work  and 
for  nearly  10  years  got  nowhere. 
They  could  not  verify  the  new 
element.  They  got  out  of  their 
experiments  a  number  of  chemi- 
cal elements  of  a  mass,  or  weight, 
about  half  way  between  hydro- 
gen, lightest  element,  and  uran- 
ium, the  most  massive. 

Then,  just  as  World  War  II 
was  beginning,  Lize  Meitner,  a 
German  Jewish  mathematician, 
made  a  clever  calculation.  She 
said  that  if  the  experiments  were 
splitting  an  atom  of  uranium 
about  in  two  equal  parts,  the 
enigma  could  be  explained.  She 
proved  her  point  mathematically. 

Dr.  Niels  Bohr,  Danish  physi- 
cist, who  afterward  escaped  the 
Nazis  to  bring  his  atomic  experi- 
ments to  England  and  the  United 


States,  learned  of  Dr.  Meitner 
calculations.  He  broadcast  ther 
Inside  two  weeks  the  physicis 
of  Columbia  University,  Carneg 
Institute,  of  Washington,  Jol 
Hopkins,  and  other  places,  ar 
of  England  and  France  had  ma< 
the  test  and  proved  the  Germ; 
woman  right. 

Early  in  1940,  the  task  of  I 
lating  even  an  infinitesimal  dr 
of  the  substance  in  pure  form  e 
peared  hopeless.  Toward  the  e 
of  February,  a  minute  fraction 
a  gram  was  isolated  at  the  Univ 
sity  of  Minnesota  physics  depa- 
ment,  directed  by  Prof.  Alfred I 
Nier. 

The  sample  was  rushed  to  Clr 
umbia  University.  Prof.  John  I. 
Dunning,  who  led  the  reseah 
team  developing  U-235,  and  If 
E.  T.  Booth  and  Aristid  V.  Crc» 
submitted  the  sample  to  tests  v  J 
Columbia's  150-ton  cyclotron,  f 

About  the  same  time  at  i 
General  Electric  laboratories  ]f 
K.  H.  Kingdon  and  H.  C.  Pol"# 
set  up  an  apparatus  similar*1 
that  of  Prof.  Nier.  They  separ  e» 
a  relatively  large  sample  of  U-S 
This  was  submitted  to  the  Com 
bia  laboratory  and  corroborlc 
the  results  obtained  from  the  ."  V 
nesota  sample. 

The  scientists  found  that  \t 
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a  quantity  of  ordinary  U-238  ur- 
anium was  subjected  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  neutrons,  which  are 
particles  of  matter  consisting  of 
a  proton  and  an  electron  closely 
bonded  but  with  no  electrical 
charge,  very  little  energy  was  re- 
leased. But  when  the  new,  rare 
U-235  was  placed  in  the  great 
machine,  the  oscilloscope  screens 
and  meters  danced  with  amazing 
activity.  They  computed  that  each 
splitting  atom  of  U-235  released 
200  million  electron  volts  of  en- 
ergy. 

Translated  into  common  terms 
this  means  that  the  energy  re- 
leased by  one  gram  of  U-235, 
which  is  about  three  one-hund- 
redths  of  an  ounce,  equals  about 
11,700  kilowatt  hours  of  electric- 
ity, or  about  five  million  times  the 
energy  produced  by  burning  an 
equal  weight  of  coal. 

As  an  explosive,  James  R.  New- 
nan  in  his  book,  Tools  of  War 
'1943),  estimated  that  one  gram 
)f  pure  uranium  235  is  10  billion 
:imes  as  effective  as  one  gram  of 
TNT. 

Furthermore,  the  scientists 
bund  that  it  was  not  the  high- 
speed neutrons  produced  by  the 
yclotron  which  shattered  the 
itoms  of  U-235,  but  slow-speed 
leutrons,  such  as  are  thrown  off 


in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  by  cosmic  rays  and  common 
radio-active  materials.  This 
meant  that  while  the  cyclotron 
led  to  the  discovery  of  uranium's 
amazing  qualities  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  haul  around  any  gigan- 
tic cyclotrons  to  ignite  it  in  war 
or  in  peace. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  in 
1940,  a  group  of  scientists  report- 
ed that  this  is  what  happens  in 
the  splitting  of  U-235's  atoms 
(New  York  Times,  May  5,  1940): 
There  are  2,500  billion  billion 
atoms  in  a  gram  of  U-235.  Each 
split  of  one  atom  releases  200  mil- 
lion volts  of  atomic  binding-ener- 
gy. The  continuing  split  or  'chain 
reaction'  of  additional  atoms  by 
the  neutrons  released  in  the  pre- 
vious split  is  what  gives  U-235 
its  terrific  power. 

The  scientists  also  stated  that 
the  'burning'  or  explosive  action 
of  U-235  could  be  tempered  by 
mixing  it  with  larger  proportions 
of  regular  U-238  uranium,  the 
atoms  of  which  cannot  be  split. 

Emilio  Segre,  of  the  radiation 
laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California,  reported  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Americana  (1943),  that 
'a  good  analogy  to  what  occurs 
in  uranium  is  a  liquid  vibrating 
drop.' 
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'If  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra- 
tion is  increased  beyond  certain 
limits/  he  wrote,  'the  droplet 
splits  into  two  fragments  of  ap- 
proximately equal  size.  The 
atomic  nucleus  has  some  proper- 
ties resembling  those  of  a  liquid 
drop,  and  the  capture  of  a  neut- 
ron, in  the  case  of  uranium,  sets 
up  violent  vibrations  which  may 
lead  to  fission  (splitting  of  the 
atom) . 

'The  two  fragments  repel  each 
other  violently  because  of  their 
electrical  charges  and  a  compara- 
tively large  amount  of  energy  is 
released  in  each  fission  process. 
If  we  consider  the  possibility  of 
disintegrating  uranium  on  a  mic- 
roscopic scale,  we  come  to  stag- 
gering figures  for  the  energy  re- 
leased. 

'.  .  .  It  is  obviously  an  extremely 
important  question,  from  the 
practical  point  of  view  as  well  as 
that  of  the  scientific  investigator, 
to  find  a  method  of  releasing  the 
fission  energy  of  uranium.  In 
principle  there  is  a  simple  method 
for  doing  this:  In  each  fission  pro- 
cess a  few  neutrons  are  emitted 
when  the  two  big  fragments  fly 
apart.  If  these  could  be  used 
to  produce  further  fission,  the  pro- 
cess would  go  on  and  be  self- 
sustaining  until  all  the  uranium 


has  undergone  fission.  .  .' 

When  the  atomic  bomb  struck 
Hiroshima,  this  is  what  happened: 
Uranium  inside  it  was  disintegrat- 
ed by  electrical  means,  and  atom* 
dissolved    into    millions    of    part- 
icles,  each  moving  at  the  speec 
of  light,  that  is,  186,000  miles  pe: 
second.     The  impact  of  such  ex 
plosive  force  would  generate  in 
credibly     intense     heat.     Bricks 
steel,    and    concrete      would      b 
melted  in  a  second  and  even  soi I 
itself  would  be  destroyed  by  th 
fiery  blast  of  unexampled  powe]  i 
Not  a  single  human  being  woul  | 
be  left  alive  within  a  radius  c 
miles,    for   the     air    blast    alon 
knocks  people  off  their  feet  at 
distance  20  times  as  great  as  th? 
for  ordinary  bombs. 

Sir  John  Anderson,  who  supe 
vised  the  research  in  Englan 
says  that  the  temperature  gene 
ated  by  disintegration  of  the  u| 
anium  bomb  is  probably  high 
than  that  in  the  center  of  the  s 
Sand  on  the  ground  is  turned  i 
to  glass  by  the  terrific  heat  wh 
the  bomb  bursts. 

Uranium  is  a  lustrous  whi 
metallic  element  which  does  r 
exist  in  pure  form  in  nature  I 
comes  from  pitchblende,  in  i 
source  of  radium,  or  carnotite 
canary-yellow   mineral   found 
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sandstone. 

Pitchblende  deposits  were  dis- 
covered   in    1930    at    Great   Bear 
t-  Lake.  There  are  both  pitchblende 
i  and  carnotite  deposits  in  the  Uni- 
1  ted  States.     There  is  pitchblende 
i.  in  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Swed- 
•  en,  and  Norway.    There  is  carno- 
i»  tite  in  Australia  and  Portugal. 
inl     One  of  the  scientists  who  helped 
tat  create  the  bomb,  Dr.  H.  A.  Wil- 
V  son,  professor  of  physics  at  Rice 
-c  Institute,      has      advocated     that 
i  'some      international      authority 
e  should  take  control  of  the  world's 
.ml  uranium  supply  to  see  that  the 
mastery  of  the  destructive  prin- 
loi  ciple  of  atomic  disintegration  does 
at  not  fall  into  the  wrong  hands.' 
till    What     are     the     social     conse- 
quences of  this  technological  de- 
velopment in  war  and  in  peace? 
;laD»ii    In  war — according  to  scientific- 
enc  ally  minded  military  men — arm- 
etes,  navies,   and   air   forces   have 
u$  metaphorically     been     sunk     in 
e  SB  'ubble    and    dust    at    Hiroshima.' 
ec:;Gen.    Carl    A.     Spaatz,     United 
Rotates  Pacific  aerial  commander, 
las   termed   the   new   bomb   'the 
lost   revolutionary    development 
the    history    of    the    world.') 
>me  are  even  going  so  far  as  to 
y  that  'strategy  will  be  unneces- 
iry  in  future  wars,  for  victory 
ill  depend  on  technicians  alone/ 
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Writing  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  William  H.  Stoneman  has 
stated:  'It  is  now  evident  that  ur- 
anium explosives  used  in  rockets 
and  other  guided  missiles  will 
make  practically  every  weapon 
used  until  now  look  like  a 
toothpick.  It  is  suggested  that 
great  missiles  of  this  type,  em- 
ploying a  combination  of  uranium 
and  heavy  water  as  fuel  and  using 
uranium  explosives  in  war  heads, 
will  be  capable  of  destroying  vast 
areas  at  a  range  equivalent  to 
the  circumference  of  the  globe.' 

The  London  Times  has  editor- 
ialized as  follows:  'Science  itself 
is  neutral  in  the  use  of  the  vast 
power  with  which  it  has  endowed 
mankind.  It  aspires  to  control  the 
mighty  forces  of  nature.  But 
nations  bent  on  war  seek  to  make 
science  their  ally  by  enlisting 
men  of  science  in  their  service. 
As  the  men  of  science,  they  seek 
only  the  truth,  but  as  patriots 
in  the  hour  of  their  country's 
danger  they  are  legitimitely  call- 
ed upon  to  deflect  their  researches 
as  policy  and  strategy  require  .  .  . 

'The  fact  that  war  in  the  future 
will  be  plainly  suicidal  will  not 
prevent  men  from  waging  it.  Con- 
sequently, so  terrible  a  power 
must  be  brought  under  respon- 
sible control.    If  this  can  be  done, 


then  before  future  generations 
will  open  up  unimaginable  vistas 
of  material  progress. 

'The  choice  is  literally  one  of 
life  or  death.' 

The  human  animal  cowers  back 
from  his  glimpse  of  the  future, 
bewildered  by  his  dreadful  dil- 
emma. He  wonders  if  science  has 
put  in  the  hands  of  man  at  last 
what  he  has  so  long  heard  about 
— but  never  thought  would  leave 
Amazing  Stories  or  the  Flash 
Gordon  comic  strips — the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  destruction. 

Most  scientists  interviewed  re- 
garding the  new  development 
have  cautiously  stated  that  it  may 
be  a  considerable  period  of  years 
before  the  new  power  can  be  har- 
nessed for  peacetime  use.  How- 
ever, the  Duke  de  Brogile,  an 
eminent  French  physicist,  has 
said  that  the  energy  released  by 
the  invention  'seems  to  be  des- 
tined fairly  soon  to  replace  coal 
and  water  power  and  to  become 
the  motive  power  of  tomorrow.' 
He  thought  that  it  could  only  be 
compared  to  the  discovery  of  fire 
by  primitive  man. 

Some  scientists  see  the  develop- 
ment as  the  first  step  toward  tele- 
phone booth-size  heating  plants 
for  great  factories  and  1000-hour 
auto  trips  on  one  gram  of  fuel. 


At  the  meeting  in  New  York  in 
1940  (mentioned  previously) , 
scientists  estimated  that  a  block 
of  five  pounds  of  U-235,  placed 
in  a  tank  into  which  cold  water 
flowed  would  produce  enough 
steam  to  drive  an  ocean  liner  in-, 
definitely  over  the  seas  of  the 
world.  The  atoms  of  U-235,  the 
scientists  said,  would  not  splii 
until  the  water  reached  the  blocl 
because  the  hydrogen  atoms  ir 
the  water  slow  down  the  neutron:  < 
to  a  speed  which  is  eff ectiv 
against  the  U-235  atom.  The  hea  i 
from  this  released  energy  wouL  i 
produce  steam  and  all  that  woul 
be  necessary  to  control  the  quar 
tity  of  steam  would  be  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  cold  water. 

The  well-known  London  corres 
pondent     A.  C.  Cummings,  say 
of    the     peace     potentialities    < 
atomic   energy:    'It  makes   sciei 
tists'  wildest  dreams  come  tru 
for  it  places  unlimited  power  M 
mankind's  disposal.     Coal  minii 
will  become    obsolete,    electric 
power  plants  unnecessary,   gas 
line-driven    automobiles    out 
date.     The  Queen  Marys  of  til 
future    may   cross    the    Atlan'-t 
by  the  release  of  the  energy  in  I 
single  glass  of  water. 

'Huge  factories  can  be  suppli 
with  power  from  a  unit  of  a  fi 
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square  yards.  Cities  can  be  lit, 
provided  with  traction,  and  run 
by  machinery  at  a  cost  that  now 
appears  fantastically   low. 

'All  this  is  not  scientific  roman- 
cing, but  plain  unadorned  scien- 
tific possibility.' 

Politicians,  economists,  and 
business  men  are  gasping  at  the 
news.  Coal,  oil,  gas,  and  hydro- 
electric companies  are  anxiously 
assessing  the  possibilities.  The 
public  is  thinking  alternately 
about  unemployment  and  a  short- 
er work  week. 

William  H.  Stoneman  has  com- 
mented' in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News:  'The  whole  course  of  hu- 
man relationships  will  ultimately 
be  affected  in  drastic  fashion  by 
atomic  power.  With  further  de- 
velopments, which  may  be  ac- 
complished well  within  our  life- 
time, sufficient  cheap  energy  will 
be  available  to  replace  the  pro- 
ductivity of  countless  millions  of 
people. 

'Revolutionary  methods  will 
have  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  un- 
employment and  stagnation  from 
resulting. 

'Thus  social  science  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  as  great 
as  that  solved,  or  in  the  process 
of  being  solved,  by  physical  sci- 
ence.' 
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What  is  the  reaction  of  Tech- 
nocracy to  the  new  discovery? 
What  is  its  social  significance  in 
peacetime  from  the  Technocratic 
point  of  view? 

To  Technocracy,  the  utilization 
of  atomic  power  is  the  latest  and 
greatest  item  in  a  long  sequence 
of  physical  events  which  have 
been  transforming  this  planet, 
particularly  the  North  American 
Continent,  during  the  last  150 
years. 

Technocracy  has  been  studying 
the  social  impact  of  every  scien- 
tific invention  and  technological 
advancement  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  has  consistently 
pointed  out  that  social  institutions 
were  lagging  far  behind  physical 
developments.  It  made  a  scien- 
tific survey  of  the  social  effect 
of  the  consumption  of  extrane- 
ous (non-human)  energy  which 
indicated  that  when  North  Ameri  - 
ca  consumed  200,000  kilogram 
calories  per  capita  per  day  (in 
peacetime)  the  present  Price  Sys- 
tem could  no  longer  operate. 

North  America  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  limit  when  World 
War  II  burst  upon  this  planet. 
By  dissipating  vast  amounts  of 
extraneous  energy  on  the  battle- 
fronts,  the  war  made  it  possible 
for  the  Price  System  to  survive. 
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But  under  the  technological 
impact  of  total  war  this  Continent 
stepped  up  its  energy  conversion 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  now 
produce  more  than  twice  the 
goods — with  half  the  men — than 
we  did  before  the  war.  Even 
without  atomic  energy,  the  rate 
of  conversion  from  North  Am- 
erica's coal,  oil,  gas,  and  falling 
water  would  have  made  a  com- 
plete change  in  our  social  control 
technic  imperative  and  inevitable. 

When  the  social  mechanism  of 
a  Continental  area  steps  up  its 
energy  conversion  factor  the 
goods  and  services  that  pour  out 
in  a  flood  must  be  consumed  or 
destroyed.  Under  a  Price  System 
at  peace  they  cannot  be  consumed 
because  increasing  use  of  extrane- 
ous energy  has  decreased  pur- 
chasing power  in  displacing  man- 
hours.  The  paradox  of  the  Price 
System  can  thus  be  stated  as  'the 
more  we  can  produce,  the  less 
we  can  consume.' 

North  America  is,  therefore, 
faced  with  the  problem  of  making 
revolutionary  changes  in  her 
social  system.  Here  are  some  of 
the  major  social  changes  that 
even  our  present  technology  will 
make  necessary,  and  which  use 
of  atomic  energy  would  make  ab- 
solutely imperative: 


1.  Technological  control  over 
all  natural  resources  and  physical 
equipment. 

2.  A  metrical  medium  of  distri- 
bution based  on  an  energy  unit 
instead  of  a  monetary  medium  of 
exchange  based  on  value. 

3.  A  work  week  that  will  short- 
en as  more  extraneous  energy  is 
utilized. 

Every  technological  advance 
has  been  a  bomb  disintegrating 
the  Price  System  structure.  But 
to  the  average  person  it  has  been 
a  comparatively  slow  and  unspec- 
tacular process.  Then,  with  the 
impact  of  the  sun  bomb,  millions 
of  citizens  in  dazzling  flash  have 
seen  the  black  mountains  of  tech- 
nological unemployment  in  the 
postwar  period. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  and 
confusion  caused  by  clinging  to 
Price  System  methods  in  the 
Power  Age,  Technocracy  goes 
calmly  about  its  task,  the  only 
Organization  in  North  America 
that  is  preparing  to  use  scientific 
discoveries  for  the  social  welfare 
of  mankind.  Technocracy  alone 
offers  the  scientists,  technologists, 
and  engineers  an  opportunity  to 
do  what  most  of  them  have  always 
wanted  to  do:  utilize  our  physical 
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equipment  and  energy  resources 
efficiently  so  as  to  provide  every 
citizen  with  security,  abundance, 
and  leisure. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War   I,   H.   G.   Wells   stated   suc- 


cinctly that  man's  problem  was 
'a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe.'  North  Americans, 
which  are  you  betting  on  as  they 
come  down  the  home  stretch? 

— Donald  Bruce 


jf  COULEE  DAM,  Wash.,  August  22 — Power  equal  to  the  work  performed  by 
8,000,000  men  laboring  steadily  for  10  years  was  turned  out  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
during  the  war,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  announced  today  in  telling  how  the 
world's  greatest  dam  helped  speed  victory. 

From  the  time  that  the  first  generator  went  into  production  on  March  22,  1941, 
several  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the  surrender  of  Japan  on  August  14,  the 
power  plant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  turned  out  15,767,474,000  kilowatt-hours  of  energy, 
said  Regional  Director  Frank  A.  Banks  of  Reclamation.  Great  blocks  of  this  power 
went  to  the  famed  atomic  bomb  plant  at  Hanford,  Wash. 

Translated  into  weapons  of  war,  this  production  of  more  than  15  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours would  equal  38,000  fighter  planes,  nearly  25,000  heavy  bombers,  or  70 
first-line  battleships  costing  $80,000,000  each,  Banks  explained. 

When  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Grand  Coulee  Dam  had  only 
one  of  its  massive  108,000  kilowatt  generators  and  two  small  station  service  units 
in  action.  Today  it  has  six  of  the  108,000's  plus  two  smaller  units  of  75,000  kilowatts 
each  which  originally  were  intended  for  the  Bureau's  Shasta  Dam  in  California. 
Government  employees  worked  night  and  day,  month  after  month,  to  hasten  the 
installation  of  Grand  Coulee's  generators  to  serve  major  war  plants  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Grand  Coulee's  war  role  recently  received  world-wide  recognition  when  Army 
representatives  stated  that  the  availability  of  huge  quantities  of  electrical  energy 
provided  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  Bonneville  Dam  helped  make  possible  the 
production  of  the  atomic  bomb  at  Hanford.  With  its  fellow  plant  on  the  Columbia 
River,  the  Grand  Coulee  power  plant  sent  a  steady  steam  of  energy  into  transmission 
lines  serving  the  secret  project  in  southeastern  Washington  and  thus  enabled  the 
United  States  to  develop  the  most  powerful  weapon  known. 

^T  IT  IS  QUITE  TRUE  that  many  of  the  world's  ills  may  be  traced  back  to  changes 
introduced  by  technology.  Our  economic  structure  was  not  designed  for  today's  pro- 
duction mechanism.  No  problems  will  be  solved,  however,  by  touching  pleas  for  a 
return  to  the  simple  things  of  life.  We  can't  put  the  clock  back.  Those  who  insist 
that  it  can  be  done  usually  arouse  the  suspicion  that  they  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
an  authoritarian  state.  — Joseph  Mindel  in  Tomorrow 


*  THE  ESSENCE  OF  OUR  INABILITY  to  cope  with  the  problems  raised  by 
technology  lies  in  an  attitude  of  exaggerated  laissez-faire.  It  is  not  that  controls  have 
failed  but  simply  that  they  have  not  been  applied.  Our  attempts  at  controls  have  a 
Victorian  quaintness,  charming,  perhaps,  in  a  period  piece,  but  utterly  out  of  place 
in  the  twentieth-century  world.  — Joseph  Mindel  in  Tomorrow 
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Science  in  the  Social  Field 


With  World  War  II  at  an  end  the  business  man's  paradise  of  almost 
universal   scarcity   begins   to   fade    before   a    looming   nightmare    of  '• 
over-loaded  warehouses   and  mass   unemployment.    It   now   becomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  problem  of  distribution  can  be  solved 
only  by  a  unified  application  of  science  to  the  social  order. 


entia. 

sties 
tlatie 
nd  o: 


WE  are  often  told  that  we  live 
in  a  scientific  age.  In  the 
sense  that  we  are  dependent  on 
applied  science  for  the  production 
and  transportation  of  goods  this 
claim  is  perhaps  correct  enough. 
However,  while  the  methods  of 
science  and  engineering  are  ap- 
plied to  the  details  of  industry, 
the  methods  used  in  the  over-all 
management  of  society — insofar 
as  there  is  any  management — are 
a  hodge-podge  of  business  ex- 
pediency, legal  tradition,  pressure 
group  jockeying,  and  department- 
al political  bureaucracy.  The  scien- 
tist and  the  technologist  are  still, 
in  this  fifth  decade  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  the  hirelings  of 
business  men  and  politicians; 
they  are  subject  to  a  dictatorship 
of  moneyed  interests,  the  main 
objective  of  which  (from  the 
business  man's  point  of  view)  is 
more  and  more  business  with 
higher  profits,  and  (from  the  poli- 
tician's point  of  view)  mainten- 
ance  of  the   status   quo  with   as 


.:■■' 


little  social  change  as  possible. 

The  word  'science'  itself  has 
been  kicked  around  so  much  that 
it  has  become  almost  meaningless 
— just  a  word  that  generally  sug- 
gests test  tubes  and  laboratories 
and  weird-looking  formulas.  The 
universities,  being  citadels  of  tra- 
dition and  repositories  of  dated 
ideas,  still  palm  off  on  our  unsus- 
pecting youth  as  science  much 
that  should  be  relegated  to  the 
classification  of  academic  folklore 
and  forgotten:  most  of  their  eco- 
nomics and  'political  science,'  for 
instance,  and  much  of  their  psy 
chology.  (As  a  side-light,  we 
might  note  that  this  perennial  1 
hoax  is  financed  largely  out  of 
our  taxes).  Carl  Dreher,  in  his 
challenging  book,  The  Coming  ! 
Showdown,  says,  'We  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  imbued  nowadays  with 
the  hardheaded,  matter-of-fact 
spirit  of  science  and  technology, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of 
what  is  offered  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence and  political  analysis  is  es- 
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ntially  a  kind  of  modern  schol- 
sticism,  bearing  no  discernible 
Nation  to  the  world  of  reality 
id  offering  no  intelligible  pres- 
-iption  to  those  engaged  in  con- 
ete  problems.' 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the 
ethods  of  science  be  applied  to 
1  the  major  phases  of  social  op- 
'ation.  This  proposal  provides 
short  definition  of  Technocracy: 
Icience  applied  to  the  social  or- 
?r.'  We  are  not  concerned  with 
jience  merely  as  a  system  of 
leas  on  which  to  practise  our 
iental  powers,  or  as  part  of  the 
ock-in-trade  of  the  would-be 
itelligent  person,'  but  as  a  meth- 
lology  of  social  management,  a 
ay  of  doing  things  on  a  national 
r  continental  scale,  a  way  of  ar- 
ving  at  decisions  in  the  social 

Id. 

.  The  method  of  the  scientist  and 
'chnologist  in  solving  problems 

very  different  from  the  meth- 
is — or  should  we  say,  habits — of 
Dliticians,  business  men,  mystics 
id  lawyers,  to  name  only  a  few. 
or  example,  if  a  technologist  is 
iced  with  the  problem  of  design- 
ig  a  cable  for  a  suspension  bridge 
e  has  to  make  a  number  of  de- 
mons as  to  size,  length,  mater- 
ils,  whether  to  use  a  single 
:rand  of  solid  metal  or   a  wire 


rope  or  a  tube,  and  so  on.  He 
does  not  solve  the  problem  by 
submitting  it  to  a  vote  of  the  gen- 
eral citizenry,  as  would  the  demo- 
cratic politician;  he  does  not  solve 
it  by  deciding  which  way  will 
make  the  most  money,  as  would 
the  business  man;  he  does  not  go 
into  a  trance  or  a  prolonged  fast 
to  induce  visions,  as  would  the 
mystic;  he  does  not  pore  over  old 
books  to  find  the  answer  in  a 
pronouncement  by  someone  in  a 
high  position,  as  would  the  law- 
yer. No,  his  decision  is  based  on 
the  requirements  of  the  job  and 
the  physical  factors  involved.  He 
measures  very  accurately  the 
length  of  span  required;  he  knows 
what  weight  his  bridge  is  required 
to  bear  and  what  wind  stresses 
it  must  sustain.  He  calculates 
what  tensile  strength  his  cable 
will  have  to  have;  he  finds  out 
what  materials  are  available. 
Then,  making  allowances  for  all 
the  physical  factors  that  enter  in- 
to the  problem,  he  decides  on  a 
certain  size  and  design  of  steel 
cable. 

Enlarging  the  scope  of  our  ex- 
ample to  take  in  the  whole  bridge, 
the  problem  then  is  how  most 
efficiently  to  build  a  structure 
that  will  sustain  a  certain  weight 
of  mobile  traffic  under  all  condi- 
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tions  of  climate  that  obtain  in  the 
locality.  Every  detail  of  the  de- 
sign, down  to  the  size  of  bolts 
holding  the  gusset  plates,  is  de- 
termined by  its  relation  to  the 
whole;  and,  moreover,  the  re- 
quirements in  each  case  can  be 
stated  in  so  many  units  of  meas- 
urement. 

If  we  enlarge  the  problem  still 
further  to  take  in  a  whole  nation- 
al transportation  system  the  same 
general  procedure  can  be  follow- 
ed out.  That  is,  we  decide  what 
the  over-all  requirements  of  the 
job  are  (just  as  we  might  decide 
that  a  bridge  should  be  required 
to  carry  a  load  of  160  tons  under 
stated  conditions);  then  we  de- 
sign our  system  with  these  basic 
requirements  as  the  dominant 
criteria  for  deciding  the  design  of 
each  individual  detail.  The  rea- 
son this  method  is  used  in  the 
world  of  technology  is  simply  that 
it  works,  where  other  methods 
fail.  If  oil  companies  could  re- 
liably decide  where  to  drill  for 
oil  by  employing  diviners  or  Hin- 
du swamis  they  would  certainly 
do  so,  in  preference  to  using  in- 
tricate and  expensive  seismo- 
graphic  survey  equipment  and 
drilling  test  holes  at  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  or  more  per  hole. 

As  individuals,  scientists  are  as 


different  personally  as  any  othe  $ 
grouping  of  human  beings.  Tak  f 
a  few  at  random — Darwin,  Heln 
holtz,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  Mada 
Curie,    Steinmetz,    Einstein — a 
you  have  as  wide  a  variety  of  p 
sonal   temperaments   as     if     y 
named    off-hand    half     a    doze 
Hollywood   actors    or   mayors   (  y 
New  York.    But  the  work  of  th|xuc> 
scientists  is   divorced  from   the: 
individual    preferences    and    no 
ions;      however     their     person; 
characteristics    may    differ,    the: 
methods  follow  a  general  patten 
not  as  a  matter  of  tradition  bi 
as  a  necessity. 

First,  the  scientist  or  technol 
gist,  whether  in  the  laboratory  c 
in  the  'field,'  collects  the  facts  n 
lative  to  his  problem.  It  is  in 
portant  that  he  should  get  all  th 
facts  available.  He  knows  that 
he  omits  any  important  fact  i 
his  investigations  his  conclusioi 
will  be  wrong,  and  he  can  prol 
ably  call  to  mind  several  cas< 
where  such  omissions  have  le 
to  failure  or  even  disaster.  I 
knows,  for  instance,  that  the  pr 
sence  of  mosquitoes  in  Panan 
were  an  important  factor  in  tl 
history  of  the  construction  of  tl 
Panama  Canal — as  de  Lesse] 
learned  to  his  cost. 

Much   of  the   accumulation 
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cts  can  be  gained  indirectly; 
at  is,  the  facts  have  already 
en  established.  The  bridge  de- 
gner  can  find  the  shearing 
tentgh  of  a  %  inch  rivet  from  a 
el  catalogue  without  personally 
inducting  tests;  the  hydraulic 
^gineer  can  find  by  consulting  a 
ble  that  a  head  of  300  feet  will 
►oduce  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
(0  pounds.  Many  problems  can 
t  solved  without  any  direct  in- 
stigation, because  the  engineer 
id  scientist  have  a  vast  heritage 
accumulated  knowledge  stored 
technical  books  and  periodicals, 
ny  facts  not  obtainable  from 
tch  sources  must  be  established 
7  observation  and  experiment. 
Having  collected  all  the  rela- 
te data  he  can,  the  technologist 
en  makes  his  analysis  of  the 
•oblem,  which  may  take  the 
rm  of  a  written  report.  On  the 
*isis  of  this  he  makes  his  syn- 
desis, or  in  more  familiar  terms 
fe  decides  how  he  is  going  to  do 
e  job  and  draws  up  his  plans 
id  specifications.  But  that's  not 
e  end  of  his  job.  Construction 
ork  or  fabrication  begins,  in  the 
•urse  of  which  he  may  have  a 
amber  of  operational  problems 
solve,  as  when  a  tunnelling 
oject  runs  into  unexpected 
iicksand  or  a  seam  of  unusually 
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hard  rock.  And  then,  in  such  pro- 
cesses as  machine  manufacture 
or  airplane  construction  there  is 
the  task  of  working  out  the  'bugs,' 
which  is  sometimes  a  long  drawn- 
out  affair. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  op- 
erations we  are  considering  are 
mostly  matters  of  measurement. 
Moreover,  the  measurements  are 
all  expressed  in  non-variable  un- 
its. A  pound  weight  has  a  very 
exact  meaning  and  does  not  fluc- 
tuate with  a  change  from  a  Liber- 
al to  a  Conservative  government. 
There  may  be  inflation  of  the 
pound  Sterling  but  there  is  no 
inflation  of  the  pound  weight. 
The  length  of  a  metre  was  estab- 
lished in  1799  and  has  been  ex- 
actly the  same  ever  since  and  will 
be-  the  same  a  thousand  years 
from  now.  This  non-varying 
character  of  units  of  measure- 
ment is  an  indispensable  prere- 
quisite of  science.  It  automatic- 
ally excludes  from  the  field  of 
science  such  mental  pursuits  as 
philosophy  and  economics,  im- 
portant as  these  may  be  as  phases 
of  the  mental  gymnastics  of  the 
traditionally  'well  educated'  per- 
son. 

Commerce  is  based  on  mone- 
tary values,  which  are  expressed 
in  dollars;   but  what  a  dollar  is 
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has  never  been  quantitatively  de- 
fined, and  never  can  be.  Conse- 
quently the  monetary  value  of 
anything  can  never  be  establish- 
ed: it  remains  forever  in  a  vague 
never-never  land  in  whose  insub- 
stantial atmosphere  the  scientist 
cannot  live — as  a  scientist. 

Pick  up  a  simple  object  such 
as  a  brass  ash  tray  and  send  it 
to  the  National  Research  Council 
for  investigation.  They  can  give 
you  a  lot  of  information  about  it: 
its  weight,  metallurgical  composi- 
tion, electrical  conductivity,  co- 
efficient of  expansion,  specific 
heat,  and  many  other  properties, 
each  of  them  expressed  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  this  or  that  non- 
variable  unit.  But  ask  them  the 
value  of  it  and  they  are  lost. 
Even  if  you  sent  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  at  a  univer- 
sity, the  professors  could  not  haz- 
ard a  guess  about  it  until  you 
told  them  whether  you  meant  its 
value  today  or  four  years  ago  or 
forty  years  ago,  whether  you 
meant  in  an  Eskimo  village  in 
Labrador  or  a  department  store 
in  Montreal  or  a  scrap  metal 
agency  in  Moose  Jaw  or  in  Berlin 
in  September,  1923.  It  is  notable 
that  in  the  ascertaining  of  the 
physical  properties  of  our  ash 
tray    it    doesn't    matter    whether 
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we  send  it  to  Russian  scientisl 
in  Moscow  or  to  the  Universit 
of  Cambridge  or  the  Bureau  < 
Standards     in     Washington, 
would  get  the  same  answers 
each  case;  and  if  we  repeat  t 
investigation   twenty   years  fr 
now  we  will  still  get  the  sa 
quantitative  data  for  each  pro] 
erty. 

The  world  of  the  scientist  is  tY 
objective  world.  He  looks  ou 
ward,  not  inward.  As  an  indiv 
dual  he  may  have  other  interes 
which  come  within  the  range  «  ]||( 
the  subjective.  Sir  Oliver  Lodg 
an  eminent  physicist,  was  pe 
haps  best  known  to  the  public  i 
a  spiritualist.  Mendel  spent  mo 
of  his  life  in  monasteries.  E^ 
Curie's  biography  of  her  moth 
gives  us  a  rich  warm  story  of 
young  girl,  an  affectionate  wi 
and  mother,  as  well  as  recordii 
the  career  of  a  great  investigat 
of  the  phenomena  of  radio-ac 
vity. 

Still,  as  scientists,  each  of  the 
was  concerned  with  the  objecti 
world  of  reality,  a  world  in  whi 
statements  can  be  verified  or  i 
jected  by  reference  only  to  phe 
omena  which  can  be  measured 
some  way.  Max  Planck,  t 
great  authority  on  thermodynai 
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7<4e  Stony  G^  Pulp,  and  Pap&i 

PAPER  manufacturing  began  in  Canada  early  in  the  past  century. 
The  first  mill  in  Lower  Canada  was  established  at  St.  Andrews, 
'.ear  Lachute,  in  1803,  and  the  second  in  the  county  of  Portneuf  in  1810. 
:  "he  Maritime  Provinces  entered  the  industry  in  1819  with  a  mill 
•uilt  at  a  little  distance  from  Bedford  Basin,  near  Halifax.    The  first 
lill  in  Upper  Canada  was  located  at  Crooks  Hollow   (now  Greens- 
ille)   near  Hamilton,  but  the  date  is  uncertain,  being  set  by  some 
jt  1813  and  by  others  at  1820  and  1825.    At  the  census  of  1851  Upper 
•    nd  Lower  Canada  had  five  mills  each,  and  ten  years  later  Lower 
■  Canada  had  six  and  Upper  Canada  five. 

Until  Confederation  the  industry  was  confined  to  the  manufac- 
;  ire  of  paper  from  rags.  Prior  to  1860  no  wood-pulp  was  used  or  pro- 
ri  uced  anywhere.  The  supply  of  rags  for  paper-making  is  distinctly 
»''  mited  and  the  material  soon  became  too  expensive  for  the  manu- 
f  icture  of  cheap  paper.  Paper-makers  experimented  with  fibres  from 
P  'ie  stems,  leaves  and  other  parts  of  numerous  annual  plants;  but  the 
it  nail  proportion  of  paper-making  material  recoverable  from  such 
purees  led  to  experiments  in  the  use  of  wood.  Different  species 
;:   v'ere  tried,  and  finally  spruce,  balsam  and  hemlock  were  found  to 
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be  the  most  suitable  for  manufacture  of  paper  of  the  average  grades, 
although  in  recent  years  increasing  quantities  of  jackpine  and  poplar  I 
are  used.    Rags  are  still  used  for  certain  fine  papers. 

In  1886  Alexander  Buntin  installed  at  Valleyfield,  Quebec,  what  is  I 
claimed  to  have  been  the  first  wood  grinder  in  America  and  began! 
the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  by  the  mechanical  process.  About! 
the  same  time  Jacob  Thomson  was  successful  in  his  experiments  tcl 
manufacture  paper  from  wood  by  using  caustic  soda  to  dissolve  the  I 
non-cellulose  components,  and  his  employers  built  the  first  chemical 
wood-pulp  mill  in  Canada  at  nearby  Windsor  Mills,  where  productior  I 
began  in  1869. 

These  two  pulp-mills,  however,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  census  | 
of  1871,  which  covers  only  the  21  paper  mills  in  operation,  12  locatec 
in  Ontario,  7  in  Quebec  and  one  each  in  New  Brunswick  and  Novj 
Scotia.  These  paper  mills  had  760  employees,  distributed  $197,815  ii 
wages  and  salaries  and  produced  paper  valued  at  $1,071,651.  Tei 
years  later,  in  1881,  there  were  36  paper  and  5  pulp-mills  in  operatioi 
with  a  total  of  1,588  employees,  a  pay-roll  of  $460,476  and  an  outpu 
valued  at  $2,509,993  consisting  of  pulp  valued  at  $63,000  and  pape 
valued  at  $2,446,693. 

During  the  next  decade  the  use  of  wood-pulp  in  paper-makin 
was  extensively  developed  and  in  1887  Charles  Riordan  installed  th 
first  sulphite  mill  in  Canada  at  Merritton  in  the  Niagara  Peninsuk 
The  census  of  1891  shows  only  a  slight  increase  in  paper  productior 
but  the  number  of  pulp-mills  had  grown  to  24,  of  which  17  wer 
located  in  Quebec,  3  in  Ontario,  2  in  Nova  Scotia  and  one  each  i 
New  Brunswick  and  British  Columbia,  and  the  annual  value  of  th 
products  amounted  to  $1,057,810.  Although  one  pulp-mill  was  credite 
to  British  Columbia,  it  was  not  until  1909  that  pulp  was  manufact 
from  wood  in  that  province;  however,  a  paper-mill  using  rags 
ported  from  Great  Britain  was  operated  near  Alberni  from  1894  1 
1896. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  output  of  the  pul 
and  paper  industry  of  Canada  exceeded  eight  million  dollars.  Fro] 
then  until  the  end  of  the  first  Great  War  the  industry  increase 
rapidly  and  steadily.     In  1907,  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Cor 
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>any  built  at  East  Angus,  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  first  mill  in 
America  to  produce  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphate  or  kraft  process. 
£any  new  pulp  and  paper-mills  began  operations  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  paper  industry  began  specializ- 
ng  in  the  production  of  newsprint.  Reduction  of  the  American  tariff 
n  newsprint  in  1909  and  a  few  years  later  the  removal  of  all  duties 
n  this  commodity  hastened  the  migration  of  the  American  newsprint 
idustry  to  Canada.  In  1918  production  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
ustry  reached  well  over  100  million  dollars. 

Following  abolition  of  price  control,  imposed  toward  the  end 
f  the  first  Great  War,  the  price  of  pulp  almost  doubled,  and  the 
ross  output  of  the  industry  reached  a  peak  of  $236,420,176  in  1920. 
'rom  1922  to  1929  there  were  steady  annual  increases  in  the  total 
alue  of  production  culminating  in  1929  in  a  figure  of  $243,970,761. 
here  were  annual  reductions  during  the  next  four  years,  but  the 
utput  rose  again  to  $208,152,295  in  1939.  In  that  year  there  were 
7  mills  making  pulp  only,  49  combined  pulp  and  paper-mills  and  24 
lanufacturing  paper  only,  a  total  of  100  mills. 

Besides  the  many  new  mills  built  during  the  1939  period,  most  of 
le  older  ones  added  new  paper  machines,  grinders  and  digesters  and 
:her  equipment.  In  1939  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  had  a  daily 
ipacity  of  12,956  tons  of  groundwood  pulp,  6,800  tons  of  chemical 
ilp,  and  14,714  tons  of  paper.  In  1939  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
:cupied  first  place  among  all  manufacturing  industries  in  Canada 
respect  of  amount  of  capital  employed  and  amount  of  salaries  and 
ages  paid.  In  number  of  employees  and  gross  value  of  production 
stood  second  to  the  sawmilling  industry,  and  the  non-ferrous  metal, 
aelting  and  refining  industries  respectively. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  war  the  manufacture  of 
ood-pulp  and  paper  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  exceptional 
?mand  for  pulp  made  necessary  the  installation  of  additional  manu- 
cturing  facilities.  In  1940  and  again  in  1941  both  volume  and  value 
1  production  exceeded  all  previous  levels.  In  1942  and  1943  the 
loss  value  of  products  increased  still  more,  but  the  volume  of  pulp 
i  d  paper  produced  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  1941.    Two  factors 
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accounted  for  this  decrease  in  production:  the  urgent  need  for  mei 
for  war  industries  and  the  armed  services  reduced  the  supply  of  mar 
power  available  for  cutting  pulpwood  in  the  forests;  and  the  pre 
duction  of  munitions  and  other  war  materials  necessitated  the  divei 
sion  to  new  war  plants  in  eastern  Canada,  and  in  New  York  Stati 
of  part  of  the  hydro-electric  power  used  in  pulp  and  paper  mam 
facture  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  output  of  certain  mills. 

Despite  these  handicaps  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industr 
supplied  to  the  United  Nations  tremendous  quantities  of  pulp,  pape 
and  pulp  and  paper  products,  so  essential  for  the  successful  prosi 
cution  of  the  war.  The  use  of  the  products  of  this  industry  for  dire* 
war  purposes  may  be  less  obvious  than  in  some  other  cases,  bi 
they  are  many  and  varied. 

Wood-pulp   is   used   extensively   in  the  production  of  high  e  I 
plosives,  such  as  cordite  and  gun  cotton,  replacing  cotton  linters 
about  half  the  cost.    From  the  same  wood,  cellulose  surgical  dressin  I 
and  hospital  wadding  are  made  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  soldi*  I 
The  so-called  'dissolving'  pulps  are  also  transformed  into  rayon,  c( 
anese,  cellophane  and  pulp-based  plastics  from  which  are  produc  I 
synthetic   yarns  for  tires   and   parachutes,   gas-impervious   clothir  I 
impervious  wrappings  for  intricate  machines,  wrappings  for  peris  f 
able  drugs,  chemicals  and  food,  housings  for  radio,  aircraft,  artille  ! 
and  navy  instruments,  etc.,  replacing  cotton,  silk  and  metals. 

Paperboard  is  used  in  containers  for  shell  cases,  ammunitkj 
gun  barrels,  machine  parts,  blood  plasma,  food  and  medical  suppli.* 
replacing  metal  and  wood.     Building  board  or  wallboard  repla<; 
lumber  in  the  construction  of  barracks,  hospitals  and  other  tempore 
buildings  and  for  the  finishing  of  ships,  ambulances  and  aircraft. 

Certain   paper   products   are   component  parts   of   sea   and  laS 
mines,  of  radio  equipment,  of  shells  and  other  weapons  of  war.    Mu  - 
wall  kraft  paper  sacks  have  replaced  jute  sacks  in  many  instancy 
It  takes  three  acres  of  blue-print  paper  to  put  into  production  a  sin  e 
bomber  type  of  aircraft.     The  armed  forces  and  the  munitions  I 
dustries  require  much  paper  for  administrative  use. 

Newsprint  is  indispensable  for  the  dissemination  of  informatn- 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  free  press  in  over  forty  countries  has  j 
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ended  chiefly  on  the  output  of  Canadian  newsprint  mills.  Millions 
:  leaflets  were  dropped  on  the  enslaved  countries  of  Europe.  Large 
uantities  of  papers  are  required  for  the  production  of  ration  books, 
ictory  Bonds,  War  Savings  Certificates,  etc.,  etc.  Other  kinds  of 
,aper,  such  as  wrapping  paper,  tissues  and  special  grades  are  also 
ssential. 

A  special  contribution  to  the  general  war  effort  was  made  by  the 
ulp  and  paper  industry  by  the  adoption  of  a  program  of  'bits  and 
jeces'  in  its  extensive  and  well-equipped  machine  shops,  and  the 
iversified  list  of  products  made  includes  parts  for  naval  and  cargo 
Bssels,  aeroplanes  and  gun-mountings,  as  well  as  gauges  and  other 
)ecial  devices.  During  the  first  year  supplies  produced  were  valued 
more  than  $1,250,000,  and  subsequent  production  has  been  much 
'eater,  the  amount  received  for  such  work  in  1943  reaching  $2,012,165, 
hich  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  finished  products, 
ost  of  the  materials  used  being  supplied  by  the  customer. 

In  the  early  years  Canada  exported  the  products  of  her  forests 

the  raw   state,   but   through   the   development   of   her   own   mills 

id  the  use  of  new  processing  methods,  the  great  bulk  of  Canada's 

rest  exports,  particularly  in  the  line  of  pulp-wood  and  paper,  became 

lly  manufactured.    In  1943  the  United  States  took  78%  of  bleached 

►Jphite  exports;  82.3%  of  sulphate  pulp;  80.8%  of  mechanical  pulp; 

of  screenings,  and  all  the  other  pulp.     Other  countries  which 

ve  figured  in  Canadian  exports  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil, 

co,  Australia,  Columbia,  Peru,  Portugal,  Eire,  Uruguay,  and  the 

":itish  West  Indies. 

The  importation  of  paper  is  relatively  unimportant  in  comparison 

th  exports  but   it  is  far  from  being   an   inconsiderable   item.     It 

lounts  to  $7,520,328  in  1938  and  to  $10,701,736  in  1943,  forming  about 

%  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  paper  in  both  years.    The  United 

tes  provided  practically  all  such   imports   in   1943.     The   greater 

of  her  importation  is  made  up  of  paper,  paperboard  or  paper 

ods  which  have  been  subjected  to  some  special  process  to  fit  them 

'  a  special  purpose  or  consists  of  finished  products  manufactured 

m  paper  or  paperboard. 

Almost  every  class  of  paper  or  paper  goods  at  present  imported 
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into  Canada  is  being  made  in  this  country  or  could  be  made  with  coir 
paratively  little  change  in  the  equipment  existing  in  our  paper-mil] 
and  the  plants  of  our  paper-using  industries,  providing  there  wer 
sufficient  demand  to  warrant  such  manufacture. 

Canada  possesses  abundant  supplies  of  the  raw  material  on  whic 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  depends.  The  forested  area  of  Canad 
estimated  at  1,220,405  square  miles,  is  exceeded  only  by  the  fores 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  of  Brazil.  The  produi 
tive  area  alone  is  given  as  770,565  square  miles. 

According  to  the  latest  calculations  of  the  Dominion  Forest  Se 
vice,  the  total  stand  of  timber  in  Canada  comprises  1,941,076,0( 
cords  of  small  coniferous  material,  a  large  part  of  which  is  suitab 
for  making  into  pulpwood.  Of  this  total  1,082,879,000  cords  are 
present  accessible.  The  Eastern  Provinces,  in  which  the  pulp  ar 
paper  industry  is  concentrated,  account  for  803,128,000  cords  of  tfc 
small  material  and  British  Columbia  is  credited  for  186,286,000  core 

If  wise  policies  are  adopted  to  reduce  wastage  through  fires,  i 
sects  and  tree  diseases,  and  to  encourage  good  forest  management 
general,  the  Canadian  forests  can  provide  the  raw  material  for  larg 
scale  production  of  pulp,  paper  and  related  products  in  perpetuil 

This  country's  position  in  the  matter  of  hydro-electric  powtj 
which  is  also  essential  for  the  success  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industi 
is  just  as  favourable.  Available  waterpower  at  ordinary  minimu 
flow  was  estimated  at  25,439,000  h.p.  as  of  December  1943;  at  tl; 
same  date,  the  total  turbine  installation  amounted  to  only  10,214,5 
h.p.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  already  the  largest  user  of  hyd:  • 
electric  power  in  Canada;  before  the  war  it  consumed  about  40%  f 
the  total  for  all  Canadian  manufacturing  industries.  Should  the  - 
dustry's  requirements  increase,  there  are  still  large  sources  of  pov  I 
to  draw  from. 

Not  only  is  Canada  endowed  with  tremendous  forest  reserves  £  i 
huge  hydro-electric  resources,  it  also  has  a  well-organized  indus: 
to  utilize  these  riches.     The  pulp  and  paper-mills  of  Canada  are 
vantageously  located  across  the  country,  near  both  Pacific  and  Atlai 
seaboards,  and  consequently  are  in  a  position  to  make  economi 
deliveries  to  any  part  of  the  world.    In  1943  these  mills  had  a  d;} 
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icapacity  of  7,599  tons  of  chemical  pulp,  13,414  tons  of  mechanical 
pulp,  15,465  tons  of  newsprint  and  other  paper  and  1,722  tons  of 
paperboard.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Editor's  Note:  A  modern  social  system  directed  by  scientific  and  technological 
control  will  change  the  status  of  the  present  pulp  and  paper  industry. 


[N  THIS  article,  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  achievements  of 
farm  industrial  enterprise  are  touched  on,  some  of  the  plans  for 
tomorrow  dealt  with.     Both  are  of  almost  revolutionary  magnitude. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  to  output  per  man  on  the  Canadian 
arm  —  and  this  includes  all  types  of  farm  operation,  not  just  the 
harvesting  advances  dramatized  on  the  next  page.     The  index  was 
ompiled  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Hope,  formerly  of  Saskatchewan  University. 


Index  of  Farm  Output  Per  Man 


1921 
1928 


66.7 
84.8 


1931 71.6 

1939 105.4 

1942 167.5 

The  first  20-point  jump  coincides  pretty  generally  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tractor-drawn  combine;  the  last  62-point  rise  reflects 
he  effective  use  of  farm  manpower  after  about  400,000  farm  workers 
vent  to  the  armed  forces  and  war  industry.  Again,  a  major  part 
)f  the  story  was  broader  use  of  machines. 

In  the  illustration  (on  the  next  page)  is  told  the  story  of  the 
nechanization  of  the  harvest,  on  large-scale  grain  farms.  This  16- 
old  increase  in  efficiency  is  the  most  dramatic  aspect  but  the  effects 
)f  mechanization  are  wide-spread.     Some  examples: 

Milking:  a  hand  milker  milks  7-9  cows  an  hour;  with  a  milking 
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machine  he  does  20. 

Corn-husking:  by  hand,  6V2  hours  for  an  acre;  with  a  one-row 
picker,  1%  hours. 

Sugar  Beets:  (blocking,  thinning,  lifting,  topping,  loading);  by 
band,  72  hours  per  acre;  with  a  machine,  12  hours. 

Transplanting  Sweet  Potatoes:  by  hand,  42  man-hours  for  an 
acre;  with  a  transplanter  10. 

But  in  spite  of  past  advances,  experts  say  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing labor  efficiency  in  agriculture  are  still  vast.  The  farm 
mplement  industry  is  gearing  up  for  an  accelerated  increase  in  the 
ase  of  power  machinery,  as  supplies  become  available. 

What's  ahead  in  the  line  of  farm  machinery?  Weight  and  dura- 
bility have  already  been  greatly  improved.  But  through  heat  treat- 
ment of  steels  and  other  alloys,  through  the  use  of  plastics  through 
exploration  of  the  effect  of  grain  structure  and  fibre  and  how  it  must 
oe  handled  to  get  the  greatest  use  from  the  smallest  amount  of  vari- 
ous materials  —  greater  strength  and  lightness  are  expected. 

Comfort  and  appearance  will  rate  more  attention  in  the  post- 
war world;  easier  operation  and  noise  reduction  are  under  study; 
Streamlining  and  color  innovations  are  in  the  wind.  But  these  con- 
iderations  will  still  run  second  to  greater  efficiency  and  more  speed  — 
.he  kind  of  improvements  that  reduce  the  farmer's  cost  of  production. 
3y  study  with  farmers  under  actual  conditions  engineers  are  learning 
nore  and  more  about  what  the  farmer  really  wants  and  needs. 

'Integration'  of  tractor  and  implements  is  an  important  trend 
expected  to  be  emphasized  after  the  war.  This  may  be  developed 
n  two  directions: 

1.     Through  the  increased  use  of  self-propelled  machines; 
i       2.     By  increasing  the  ease  and  directness  with  which  machinery 
>r  implements  may  be  attached  to  the  tractor.  For  instance  there 
nay  be,  on  the  smaller  self-propelled  machines,  a  small  light-weight 
lemountable  engine  so  that  one  power  unit  will  do  for  all  machines. 

The  self-propelled  combine  is  expected  to  be  in  great  demand 
Is  soon  as  it  is  available  for  sale  again.  It  was  introduced  a  few 
'ears  before  the  war,  but  had  hardly  got  into  its  stride  when  war 
)roduction  took  priority.    It  has  only  one  engine  and  one  operator  — 
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therefore  is  said  to  be  much  more  economical  than  the  conventional 
tractor  and  combine  which  has  an  engine  and  operator  on  each.  A 
further  saving  of  at  least  half  a  bushel  per  acre  in  opening  up  fields 
for  harvesting,  is  claimed  for  the  self-propelled  machine,  which  has 
no  tractor  in  front  of  the  cutting  knives  to  run  through  the  standing 
grain  and  beat  it  down  beyond  recovery.  , 

Tractors  are  how  owned  by  slightly  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
farmers  in  Canada.  Ownership  increased  over  50%  between  1931 
and  1941.  A  large  new  market,  in  addition  to  the  replacement  mar- 
ket, is  believed  to  be  waiting  for  tractors,  though  further  adaptations 
may  be  required  before  tractors  can  be  used  on  some  of  the  types 
of  operation  classed  as  'farms'  in  Canada. 

Researchers  expect  greater  power  output,  lower  fuel  consumption  . 
and  generally  improved  engine  performance  from  the  tractor  in  the 
future  —  which  should  lower  the   cost  of  production  with  powei 
machinery. 

Not  all  the  new  developments  are  in  the  familiar  tractor  anc 
combine.  Here  are  some  of  the  other  new  wrinkles  the  war-workin§ 
implement  and  machinery  industry  has  up  its  sleeve.  Many  more  arc 
on  the  drafting  boards. 

The  forage  crop  harvester  cuts  and  chops   silage  crops  in  the 
field  and  loads  the  chopped  products  into  the  wagon  to  be  hauled 
the  silo.  One  of  these  machines  does  the  work  that  would  norm 
be  required  of  a  mower,  rake  and  loader.  It  can  also  be  used  to  choi 
and  pick  up  combine  straw. 

The  automatic  tying  pick-up  hay  baler,  pulled  by  a  tractor,  t: 
vels  along  the  windrows  of  hay,  gathering  it  up,  pressing  it  into  bale: 
and  discharging  the  completed  bales. 

A  rotary  tiller  is  also  being  developed  which  is  said  to  do  tfo 
work  of  plowing,  discing  and  harrowing  in  one  operation. 

A  combination  fodder-sprayer,  fire-fighter,  paint  gun  and  insecti 
cide  dispenser  has  been  proudly  reported  by  a  U.S.  company  recently 
This  machine  can  spray  a  20-foot  swathe  of  nourishing  but  unpalatabl 
grass  with  a  molasses  solution  which  will  lure  finicky  cattle  into  ea1 
ing  it  with  relish,  according  to  reports.  Filled  with  the  appropriat 
mixture,  it  becomes  in  turn  a  weed  or  insect  sprayer  or  a  paint  gur 
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It  can  also  be  used  to  fight  fires  on  the  farm  with  a  liquid  fog. 

A  development  which  may  lead  to  others  of  the  same  nature  is 
a  mechanical  device  for  loading  potatoes,  in  districts  where  potatoes 
are  packed  into  barrels.  This  job  used  to  require  a  four-man  crew; 
one  to  drive  the  truck,  two  to  lift  the  barrels  to  the  truck  and  another 
to  stack  them.  The  barrels  weigh  around  200  lbs.  and  must  be  lifted 
a  vertical  distance  of  about  32  to  36  inches.  With  a  hydraulic  barrel 
loader  mounted  on  a  truck  and  operated  by  a  gas  engine,  two,  or  at 
the  most  three,  are  all  the  workers  required — and  the  job  is  a  lot 
lighter. 

Still  in  the  development  stage,  but  expected  to  get  into  use  fairly 
soon,  are  improved  machines  for  loading  manure,  cleaning  stables, 
crop  unloading,  grinding.  As  rural  electrification  proceeds,  the 
tractor-mounted  diesel  electric  set  (used  freely  in  World  War  II) 
may  be  adapted  to  perform  certain  farm  functions.      — Financial  Post 

Editor's  Note:  Farms  in  the  New  America  of  science  and  technology — the  Technate 
— will  be  agro-technological  units  of  400,000  acres  or  25  miles  square.  A  study  of 
this  unit  is  highly  interesting  when  compared  with  our  present  farming  methods. 
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NO  ONE  would  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  1918  that  the  huge 
stocks  of  explosives  with  which  chemical  firms  were  bulging 
would  ever  be  anything  but  a  liability.  But  when  manufacturers  be- 
gan to  look  for  ways  to  dispose  of  their  stocks,  they  found,  not  only 
a  solution,  but  a  whole  new  industry:  the  manufacture  of  nitro-cellu- 
lose  lacquers. 

These  new,  glossy,  inexpensive  stepchildren  of  war  penetrated 
many  other  industries:  automotive,  construction,  packaging,  for  ex- 
amples. Costs  were  reduced  and  consumer  appeal  heightened  all 
along  the  line. 

During  this  war,  the  chemical  industry's  expansion  has  been 
even  greater;   and  its  search  for  new  products  is   even  more  pain- 
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staking.  Other  industries,  this  time  realizing  how  vitally  they  may 
be  affected  by  what  the  chemical  industry  does  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems, are  watching  the  chemists  closely. 

This  article  sketches  briefly  some  of  the  chemical  developments 
most  likely  to  affect  Canadian  industry  after  the  war. 

Not  all  of  these  significant  developments  are  among  the  spectacu- 
lar discoveries  and  applications  that  have  been  displayed  to  the  public 
over  the  last  10  or  20  years,  such  as  penicillin,  sulfa  drugs,  plastics, 
vitamins,  synthetic  fibres,  DDT,  synthetic  rubber. 

Behind  these  products  that  touch  the  consumer  directly  are  more 
fundamental  advances  without  which  plastics,  sulfa  drugs  and  so  forth 
might  never  have  been  possible  .  .  .  developments  that  provide  a  gen- 
eral cost  reduction  open  up  whole  new  lines  of  endeavor.  A  leading 
chemist  describes  three  of  the  most  important  of  these,  typical  in 
their  impact  of  industry  as  a  whole,  which  have  occurred  over  the 
last  50  years: 

'They  are,  perhaps,  disappointingly  unromantic.  Two  of  them 
concern  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  These  might  be  said  to  bear 
the  same  relationship  to  chemical  industry  that  steel  and  concrete 
do  to  structural  engineering. 

'Until  the  development  of  the  so-called  "contact  process,"  sul- 
phuric acid  was  made  in  chemical  plants  that  were  large  and  expen- 
sive in  relation  to  output.  The  more  concentrated  forms  of  sulphuric 
acid  increasingly  demanded  by  industry  were  still  more  expensive 
to  produce.  By  the  contact  process  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  are 
made  to  combine  in  the  presence  of  platinum,  almost  instantly,  to 
produce  sulphur  trioxide.  This,  when  dissolved  in  water,  gives  sul- , 
phuric  acid.  The  development  of  this  process  gave  industry  an  un- 
limited supply  of  sulphuric  acid  of  any  desired  strength  at  low  cost. 

'Somewhat  similar  has  been  the  story  of  nitric  acid. 

'Large  deposits  of  nitrates  in  Chile  were  formerly  the  chief  source 
of  the  nitric  acid  that  chemical  industry  requires  in  great  quantity. 
Nitrates  contain  nitrogen,  the  gas  that  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the 
air  we  breathe;  but  formerly  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  react  chemically.  Now,  there  are  two  processes  by  which 
this  can  be  achieved:  in  one,  it  is  made  to  react  with  the  oxygen  also 
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present  in  the  air,  to  produce  oxides  of  nitrogen  (which  when  dis- 
solved in  water  give  nitric  acid).  In  the  other,  it  is  made  to  combine 
with  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia.  The  latter  may  be  readily  trans- 
formed into  nitric  acid.  In  both  of  these  cases  and  in  the  case  of 
sulphuric  acid  also,  "catalysts" — materials  which  by  their  presence 
speed  chemical  reactions — are  used.  This  use  of  catalysts  has,  in  it- 
self, been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  widespread  developments 
of  the  chemical  industry.' 

The  third  development  chosen  by  this  authority  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  language:  the  terms  of  organic  chemistry,  that  branch  from 
which  stems  all  our  foods,  all  textiles,  paper,  most  drugs,  leather, 
rayon,  rubber,  petroleum  and  its  products.  'We  can  see,  looking  back,' 
he  says,  'that  a  knowledge  of  how  these  comparatively  complex  chemi- 
cals are  put  together  in  nature,  and  the  development  of  a  system  of 
picturing  their  structure  and  naming  them,  has  been  responsible, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  for  the  mushroom  growth  of  their 
part  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  This  has  enabled  materials  found  in 
nature  to  be  duplicated  in  the  laboratory,  but — far  more  important — 
it  has  made  possible  the  manufacture  and  development  of  hundreds 
of  useful  materials  not  found  in  nature.' 

It  is  possible,  according  to  another  leading  chemist,  that  two  major 
Canadian  industries  may  be  revolutionized,  one  by  a  recent  chemical, 
or  rather  technological,  discovery,  and  the  second  by  the  result  of  our 
war  effort.  The  lumber  industry,  he  says,  will  undoubtedly  feel  the 
impact  of  the  new  techniques  of  hardening  wood  by  plastic  or  chemical 
impregnation,  and  of  bonding  sawdust  or  plywood  with  thermo-setting 
resins.  Soft  woods  may  thus  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  as  building 
materials. 

The  second  revolutionary  development  anticipated  by  this  author- 
ity, arises  directly  out  of  the  war.  Our  new  ability  to  produce  am- 
monia, sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  greatly  exceeds  Canada's 
former  consumption  of  these  chemicals.  Canadian  farming  is  likely 
to  benefit  through  lower  cost  fertilizers,  while  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  will  also  probably  be  affected. 

One  of  the  first  and  greatest  wartime  expansions  in  Canada  was 
in  the  production  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,   and  ammonium  nitrate. 
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Ammonia,  if  secured  cheaply  enough,  could  supplant  the  lime  and 
limestone  now  employed  as  one  of  the  chemical  components  for 
the  digestion  of  wood  to  sulphite  pulp.  Cost  is  the  only  thing  that 
would  prevent  its  large  scale  use,  but  there  is  hope  for  the  desired 
low  cost  in  postwar  years. 

When  the  war  began,  Canada  was  producing  less  than  100  tons 
of  ammonia  a  day.  Now  our  production  can  be  over  500  tons.  Three 
large  plants  were  built  by  the  government,  one  at  Niagara  Falls,  one 
at  Trail  and  one  at  Calgary.  The  initial  purpose  of  these  plants 
was  to  supply  nitric  acid  for  nitration  in  various  explosive  processes, 
and  for  the  production  of  ammonium  nitrate  (which  when  mixed 
in  various  proportions  with  TNT  yields  the  shell  and  bomb-filling 
explosive,  known  as  amatol) . 

In  peacetime,  ammonium  nitrate  is  of  great  use,  not  only  as  a 
chemical  for  further  processing,  but  also  as  a  nitrogen-carrying  fer- 
tilizer. Ammonium  nitrate  when  pure  contains  35%  of  fixed  nitrogen. 
When  properly  processed  with  derivatives  of  calcium  cyanamide  it 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  valuable  artificial  resin 
bodies. 

The  impact  of  chemical  developments  on  industries  is  complex, 
operates  in  several  directions  at  once.  For  example,  the  development 
of  plastics  and  the  synthetics  will  probably  have  marked  effects  on 
the  metallurgical  and  glass  industries. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  future,  one  research  manager  says:  'Most 
process  industries  have  research  departments,  possessing  many  im 
portant  chemical  discoveries  as  yet  undeveloped  commercially.  Many 
postwar  factors,  such  as  aggressive  commercial  exploitation  of  present 
discoveries,  public  acceptance  of  the  products,  public  purchasing 
power  and  certain  other  factors  control  the  rate  of  commercial  develop- 
ment of  new  products.  As  present  discoveries  are  commercialized 
it  is  necessary  for  industry  to  spend  more  and  more  on  research  ir 
order  to  keep  their  backlog  of  discoveries  and  developments  sufficient- 
ly ahead  of  immediate  requirements.' 

The  Department  of  Finance  has  recognized  the  importance  o: 
commercial  research  to  provide  a  source  of  expansion  for  business 
today.     Out  of  this  general  acceptance  of  research's  importance  ha.< 
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;ome,  however,  one  sentiment  that  rather  irritates  the  chemist:  the 
eeling  that  chemists  can  supply  the  answer  to  all  our  problems,  from 
vhat  to  do  with  our  wheat  surplus  to  how  to  banish  disease.  Chemists 
oundly  denounce  such  assumptions  as  'sensational,'  stress  the  years 
)f  patient  effort  that  have  brought  chemical  knowledge  to  its  present 
)itch,  stress  also  the  major  social,  political  and  economic  influences 
hat  pounce  on  a  chemical  development  as  it  emerges  from  the 
aboratory.  Chemists  have  pointed  out,  in  fact,  that  if  all  further  pro- 
gress in  scientific  discoveries  were  stopped,  and  if  the  results  already 
>btained  could  be  properly  applied  and  the  results  made  available 
o  humanity,  a  very  nice  approximation  to  the  millennium  might 
>e  obtained. 

In  spite  of  their  desire  to  be  cautious,  to  raise  no  hopes  they 
annot  fulfill,  many  chemists  will  agree  that  from  their  labors  may 
ome  some  if  not  all  the  wonders  we  have  learned  to  expect. 

'One  cannot,  of  course,'  says  the  chairman  of  the  chemistry 
lepartment  of  a  major  Canadian  university,  'say  specifically  what  the 
text  10  years  hold  in  the  way  of  developments  in  chemistry  that  will 
ffect  our  daily  lives,  but  one  trend  seems  clear.  In  the  past  we  have 
aken  the  materials  with  which  nature  has  supplied  us  and  adapted 
hem  as  best  we  could  to  our  needs.  These  adaptations  have  some- 
Imes  been  chemical,  sometimes  physical,  and  sometimes  an  adaptation 

«f  both.  The  products  so  obtained  have  not  necessarily  been  exactly 
uited  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  put.  That  is,  in  the 
ast  one  has  been  faced  with  a  given  set  of  specifications  and  has 
ought  the  material  best  suited  to  them.  In  the  future  we  may  expect, 
/ithin  reasonable  limits,  that  a  material  can  be  made  to  suit  a  set 
f  specifications.'  — The  Financial  Post 


PRODUCTION  by  Canada's  chemical  industries  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  1943,  according  to  a  final  summary  released  by  the 
)ominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa.  The  official  figures  place 
ie  value  of  chemicals  and  allied  products  for  that  year  at  $765 
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millions,  which  is  52%  more  than  in  1942  and  more  than  five  time: 
the  best  pre-war  total  for  this  group  of  industries.  However,  a  largi 
part  of  this  gain  can  be  attributed  to  higher  returns  from  shell-fillinj 
plants  which  are  classed  in  this  group  in  the  official  records.  Withou 
these  works  the  over-all  increase  was  about  8%,  a  figure  which  i 
probably  much  more  representative  of  the  general  trend  in  the  chemi 
cal  field.  Nine  of  the  industries  in  the  group  showed  higher  outpu 
values  than  in  1942,  the  percentage  advance  being  as  follows:  heav; 
chemicals,  20.3;  compressed  gases,  12.3;  fertilizers,  28.2;  medicinaL 
20.9;  toilet  preparations,  27.1;  adhesives,  23.9;  polishes,  4.8;  and  mis 
cellaneous,  91.8.  There  was  a  decline  of  1.5%  in  paints,  2.9%  in  ink 
2.3%  in  wood  distillation,  and  3.9%  in  coal  tar  distillation,  whil 
values  for  soaps  and  cleaning  preparations  are  practically  the  sam 
as  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  entire  group  there  were  945  establishments  in  operatioi 
representing  an  investment  of  $759  millions  in  fixed  and  workin 
capital  and  giving  employment  to  a  monthly  average  of  92,288  workei 
during  the  year.  These  firms  paid  out  $147  millions  for  salaries  an 
wages,  $368  millions  for  materials  for  processing  and  $18  millions  i 
fuel  and  electricity.  Compared  with  1942,  the  increase  in  capiti 
was  61.1%;  in  salaries  and  wages  9.2%;  in  cost  of  materials  53.79 
and  in  value  of  production  52.5%.  About  44%  of  the  production  i 
1943  was  from  Ontario  with  484  establishments  and  output  value 
at  $338  millions.  Quebec,  with  310  factories  and  production  worl 
$372  millions,  accounted  for  49%,  and  British  Columbia  with  ( 
plants  and  output  at  $28  millions  accounted  for  4%  of  the  total.  Ir 
ports  of  chemicals  and  allied  products  amounted  to  $70.5  millioi 
in  1943  compared  with  $66.8  millions  in  1942.  Exports  increased 
$86.4  millions  from  $77.3  millions  in  1942. 

— Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Cana< 

■^     IN    1920   there  were   297   industrial   research   laboratories  in   the   United   Stat  J 
staffed  by  approximately  7,400  technically  trained  men.  This  number  rose  to  1,0 
laboratories   and   19,000  men   in   1927;    1,520   laboratories   and   33,000   men   in   193 
and    2,350    laboratories    with    70,000    chemists,    chemical    engineers,    physicists,    b 
chemists,    bacteriologists,    etc.,    in    1940. 

— R.  C.  Swain,  Research  Director,  American  Cyanamid  ( 
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(Continued  from  Page  Eighteen) 

cs,  said  that  to  the  scientist  'only 
;hat  which  is  measurable  is  real.' 
This  may  at  first  seem  too  restric- 
;ive  a  generalization;  but  you  will 
search  a  long  time  in  the  physical 
vorld  before  you  will  find  some- 
hing  that  is  not  measurable  in 
me  way  or  another.    The  astron- 
omers tell  us  that  there  is  helium 
jas  in  the  sun.    They  have  never 
)een  able  to  weigh  it  or  get  a 
ample  of  it  or  even  see  it.     Its 
xistence  is  known  only  from  the 
act  that  the  spectrograph  of  the 
un   shows  a   clear   band   corres- 
ponding to  the  same  band  in  the 
pectrum     of     other     irridescent 
ases  which  are  known  to  contain 
elium.      This    is    a    measurable 
effect,'  and  brings  the  matter  of 
elium  in  the  sun  within  the  field 
:  the  scientist. 

In  contrast,  the  philosophical 
ea  that  animals  have  souls, 
hough  it  might  interest  you  as  a 
uestion  for  speculation,  and 
light  be  welcomed  by  a  college 
ebating  society  as  a  subject  for 
leir  weekly  tug-of-war,  is  never- 
leless  outside  the  scientists 
)here  of  investigation  because  no 
trical  notation  of  any  kind  can 
J  made  of  manifestations  of  such 
entity.  The  scientist  does  not 
y   the    existence    of    souls    in 


animals;  he  just  leaves  the  whole 
question  to  others  and  goes  on 
with  his  work. 

Since  the  findings  of  science 
are  the  results  of  verifiable  mea- 
surements made  in  the  real  world, 
it  follows  that  science  is  not  au- 
thoritarian. In  the  middle  ages 
any  question  as  to  the  real  world 
was  referred  to  the  classical 
philosophers,  chiefly  Aristotle. 
Their  pronouncements  were  final 
and  if  their  writings  said  nothing 
about  it  it  could  be  classed  as 
unknowable,  and  forgotten.  If  a 
statement  had  been  made  (such 
as  that  the  Earth  is  the  centre 
of  the  universe)  then  anyone  who 
questioned  the  overwhelming 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  a  fool 
or  worse.  But  in  modern  times 
all  scientific  statements  are  open 
to  refutation  by  anyone  at  any 
time.  One  of  the  most  tenacious 
concepts  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries,  the 
caloric  theory  of  heat,  was  invali- 
dated by  the  work  of  three  rela- 
tively obscure  men — Mayer,  Joule 
and  Helmholtz — who  were  none 
of  them  professional  physicists. 

The  acceleration  of  gravity  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  stated 
in  the  physics  textbooks  as  32 
feet  per  second  per  second.  This 
was  not  established  by  edict  or  by 
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legal  authority,  like  the  price  of 
sugar,  or  by  tradition,  like  the 
color  of  Judges'  gowns,  but  is 
simply  observed  in  nature.  The 
use  of  copper  or  aluminum  wire 
in  electrical  transmission  is  not 
the  result  of  one  group  or  another 
winning  a  debate  in  a  legislature; 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  the  tensile 
strength,  conductivity,  durability, 
etc.,  of  various  available  sub- 
stances, an  example  of  a  decision 
dictated  by  the  physical  factors 
and  not  by  political  or  legal 
manipulation. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in 
North  America  in  this  day  and 
age  the  end  of  an  era  is  right 
ahead  of  us,  an  era  of  scarcity 
and  hand  toil,  in  which  business 
direction  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution has  been  able,  by  such 
devices  as  government  pump- 
priming,  huge  foreign  loans,  un- 
employment relief  and  wars  and 
rumors  of  war,  to  stave  off  the 
problems  arising  out  of  modern 
technology.  In  that  past  era  dis- 
tribution has  never  been  a  design- 
ed operation;  it  has  always  been 
a  haphazard  scramble,  with  big 
business  wielding  the  heaviest 
club,  aided  and  abetted — in  ex- 
change for  varying  degrees  of 
social  security — by  a  motley 
following  of  politicians,  pressure 


group  spokesmen,  press  men,  the! 
'legal  fraternity,'  economic  medi-l 
cine  men,  and  a  host  of  chiselers,  I 
big  and  small,  operating  within  I 
or  outside  of  the  law. 


But  now,  with  the  war  over, 
the  business  man's  paradise  of 
almost  universal  scarcity  begins 
to  fade  before  a  looming  night- 
mare of  over-loaded  warehouses 
and  mass  unemployment.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that 
as  Technocracy  has  steadfastly 
pointed  out,  the  problems  of  dis- 
tribution created  by  applied  sci 
ence  will  be  solved  only  by  a  uni- 
fied application  of  science  to  th( 
social  order. 

Scarcity  is  not  a  mere  acciden 
of  business  operation;  scarcity  i 
the  very  air  that  busines 
breathes.  You  can't  sell  to 
glutted  market,  and  every  busi 
ness  man  knows  it.  That  mean 
that  distributing  abundance  i 
not  a  job  for  business.  It  is  a  jo 
of  social  engineering. 

In  the  years  immediately  «' 
head  of  us  the  realization  of  th; 
statement  will  be  forced  on  tt 
people  of  this  Continent  by  tl 
demonstrated  inability  of  bus 
ness  to  distribute  to  the  gener 
citizenry  the  goods  and  servic 
which   they   themselves   produc 
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The  alternative  then  will  be  scien- 
ific  distribution,  in  which  the 
process  of  getting  the  products 
>f  North  American  factories  into 
lse  by  the  people  will  be  integ- 
rated with  the  actual  production 
chedules  in  a  unified  over-all  de- 
ign. The  general  specifications 
or   that   job   have    already   been 


drawn  up. 

This  generation  of  North  Ameri- 
cans will  be  forced  to  break  from 
the  past  era  of  scarcity  and  busi- 
ness; they  must  unite  in  a  vast 
engineering  project  and  live  in 
the  new  era  of  abundance  made 
possible  by  applied  science. 

— W.  A.  Adam 


MODERN  CEMENT-MAKING  is  an  industry,  really  an  art,  which  was  lost 
r  age?  but  rediscovered  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by  the  famous  Scottish 
igineer  Smeaton  who  built  the  first  Eddystone  Lighthouse  that  withstood  the  stress 
wind  and  sea.  The  Egyptians,  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  all  knew  about 
•merit  and  used  it.  The  Pyramids  are  a  proof  of  this  fact.  When  the  glory  of  Rome 
ded,  cement-making  seems  to  have  vanished  utterly  and  later  builders  were  non- 
ussed  to  duplicate  the  enduring  structures  of  the  ancient  architects  until  Smeaton, 
oking  for  some  substitute  for  lime  mortar  which  would  set  hard  under  water,  hit 
)on  it  by  burning  impure  limestone  mixed  with  clay.  Portland  cement  first  appear- 
I  in  1824.    An  English  stone  mason,  Joseph  Aspdin,  made  it.    His  cement  was  called 

frtland  because  it  bore  a  fancied  resemblance  to  building  stone  quaried  on  the 
e  of  Portland.  The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  Canada  in  1943  amounted 
7,302,000  barrels,  as  compared  with  4,509,000  in  1936  and  12,284,000  in  1929. 

— Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


IN  1886  ALEXANDER  BUNTIN  installed  at  Valleyfield,  Quebec,  what  is  claimed 
hive  been  the  first  wood  grinder  in  America  and  began  the  manufacture  of  wood 
lp  by  the  mechanical  process.  About  the  same  time,  one  Jacob  Thomson  was 
ttessful  in  his  experiments  to  manufacture  paper  from  wood  by  using  caustic 
la  to  dissolve  the  non-cellulose  components,  and  his  employers  built  the  first 
emical  wood  pulp  mill  in  Canada  at  Windsor  Mills,  where,  production  began  in 
>(<.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  output  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
lii-try  in  Canada  was  valued  at  about  $8,000,000,  increasing  to  $137,913,000  in  1919. 

1943  the  value  reached  a  new  high  peak  of  $345,653,000. 

— Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistic 


WHEN  IT  WAS  EVIDENT  that  shipping  difficulties  might  impede  the  imports 
hromite  into  Canada,  steps  were  taken  to  encourage  production  from  the  known 
•»-it-  in  Quebec.  Chromitc  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  brick,  as 
>-<  rome  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  ferrous  alloys,  and  in  the  metallic  form 
ertain  non-ferrous  alloys.  Production  in  Canada  rose  from  355  tons  in  1940  to 
20  tons  in  1944.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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Five  Years  Too  Soon? 


In  the  summer  of  1940,  Technocracy  began  urging  North  American 
to  adopt  Total  Conscription  as  the  most  efficient  method  of  defeatin 
fascism  abroa<l  and  at  home.  ..Today,  Technocracy  reiterates  its  dt 
mand  for  the  technological  consolidation  of  this  Continental  Are 
to  win  the  battle  of  the  peace. 


IN  the  early  summer  of  1940  the 
armed  might  of  the  Third  Reich 
descended  upon  the  low  countries 
and  France  in  the  face  of  a  merely 
token  resistance  and  thereby 
completed  the  piecemeal  consoli- 
dation of  a  fascist  Continent  into 
of  Festung  Europa.  The  strategy 
of  internal  corrosion  by  fascist 
intrigue  had  succeeded  to  the  let- 
ter, even  while  North  America, 
boisterously  excited  about  it, 
knew  not  yet  what  it  was.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  knowing  fascism  by 
its  right  name,  demanded  imme- 
diately that  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
carry  out  a  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Mat- 
eriel, and  Money  for  the  defeat  of 
fascism  abroad  and  at  home! 
Technocracy  presented  to  North 
America  the  minimum  specifica- 
— tions  for  defense  of  Continental 
a  tforth  America  against  a  world- 
-wide fascist  conspiracy  which 
c  stood  ready  to  attack  North  Am- 
erica from  all  sides  simultaneous- 
ly when  the  time  was  ripe.     The 


demand  has  been  widely  suppor 
ed,  but  it  was  ignored.  Techno- 
racy  repeated  its  earlier  demar 
that  North  America  cease  and  d 
sist  from  the  export  of  the  sinev 
of  war  to  the  world's  fascist  stat 
regardless  of  their  nominal  neu 
rality.     The  export  continued. 

Between  North  America  ai 
fortress  Europe  Britain  sto« 
alone. 

In   making   this   brief    analy; 
of  the  course  of  the  war  Technc 
racy  wishes  it  clearly  understo 
that  for  the  personnel  of  the  alii 
armies,  navies,  air  forces  and  in 
chant  marine  it  has  nothing  I 
the  highest  respect.     Within  1 
limits  of  the  grand  strategies  e 
ployed   and   equipment   provic 
they  have  done  a  job  that  si 
live  in  history.    Technocracy  h 
ors    with    its    salute    those    lo 
men,  Technocrats  included,  \ 
fell  in  the  struggle  against  fas 
aggression.  Technocracy  ackm 
ledges  the  tremendous  and  v 
job   done   by    those    who    ir 
ned  the  plants  at  home. 
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lie  lifeline  of  aid  to  Britain 
d  not  because  America  es- 
lished  command  of  the  sea 
tes,  but  because  this  Contin- 
l's  incredible  technology  suc- 
ded  throughout  1942  and  into 
3  in  building  ships  faster  than 

undersea  fleets  of  the  Third 
:h  could  sink  them, 
ritain  retained  control  of  the 

partly  by  good  old  Britisli 
f?  partly  by  the  dauntless, 
dess   courage   of   the    Spitfire 

Its,  but  largely  as  a  result  of 
integrity   and  persistence   of 
scientific    men   of   vision   in 
face  of  National  apathy  and 
casement.     One  was  the   de- 
'■Ifer  of  the  Spitfire  Mk  I,  the 
tf  r  the  inventor  of  the  British 
radar  equipment.    Thousands 
al  p  after,  but  these  are  the  men 
In  he  contribution  was  decisive. 
ke   enemy   who   had   bungled 
iSchlieffen  Plan  in  1914  oblig- 
permitted  a  historic  repeti- 
1  in  failing  to   consolidate  its 
it    K    North  Africa,  the  gateway 
cyi  urope's  soft  underbelly,  and 
e    pe's  southern  outer  wall,  was 
;d,  fusly    frittered     away;     Eng- 
itia  I  the  Okinawa    of    Europe's 
was     not     overwhelmed, 
y  as  a  result  of  hard  fighting 
mheer  bluff,  and  partly  in  the 
?sts  of  historic  boner  number 


i 


acta  t, 


three,  the  calamitous  attack  upon 
Russia. 

The  Japanese,  evidently  for- 
getting that  a  sunken  fleet  can 
be  replaced,  since  such  a  feat  is 
hardly  possible  in  Asia,  failed  to 
consolidate  its  Pacific  gains  es- 
pecially at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Now  it  can  be  stated  that  at  the 
time  to  defeat  Germany  was 
within  a  few  months  of  the  suc- 
cessful creation  of  an  atomic 
bomb,  possibly  also  an  atomic  en- 
gine of  propulsion.  She  was  like- 
wise within  a  few  weeks  of  suc- 
cessful completion  of  fighter  air- 
craft of  a  new  and  unique  design 
and,  by  all  accounts,  an  unsur- 
passed performance.  Scattered 
accounts  of  progress  made  in  the 
direction  of  other  and  even  more 
fantastic  weapons  cannot  be  off- 
handedly discredited,  as  they  do 
not  come  from  screwball  sources. 

The  German  blunders  which 
saved  the  non-fascist  world  from 
inconceivable  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  fascist  world  seem 
to  be  these:  the  muddlement  of 
superman  philosophy  into  a  half- 
baked  science  of  geopolitics  to 
the  neglect  of  the  essential  phy- 
sical facts  of  Europe's  geographi- 
cal conformation;  the  incoordina- 
tion of  the  German  general  staff 
and  the  German  state  in  the  pur- 
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suit  of  a  dream  of  'destiny',  and, 
last  and  most  important,  the  inter- 
ference with  mobilization  of  scien- 
tific research  which  seems  to  have 
occurred  as  a  further  error  on  the 
part  of  the  political  state. 

Can  anyone  say  for  sure  by 
what  narrow  margin  the  allies 
escaped  disaster?  Four  Scandin- 
avians endured  for  several 
months  the  hell  of  Arctic  winter 
night  and  succeeded  in  crippling 
a  heavy  water  plant.  The  British 
Prime  Minister  announced  that 
a  bomber  crew  had  succeeded  in 
scotching  another.  The  fate  of 
the  non-fascist  world  may  con- 
ceivably have  himg  upon  the 
lives  of  just  such  a  handful  of 
heroic  men  . 

Certainly  Technocracy  can  con- 
cur in  saying  that  'never  was  so 
much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few.' 
But  let  Technocracy  add  that 
'never  was  so  little  owed  by  so 
many  to  their  own  unity  of  na- 
tional valor  and  foresight.'  For 
apart  from  those  millions  in  the 
services  above  mentioned,  our 
national  unity  was  a  united 
scramble  for  the  wages,  profits 
and  differential  advantages  of 
war;  our  national  foresight  was 
the  petty  acumen  of  politics  and 
business. 

It  may  be   argued   that   Tech- 
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nocracy's  specifications  for  C 
tinental  defense  were  given  to 
world  before  their  time. 
North  America  was  spared 
need  for  installing  them  by  n< 
ing  more  tangible  than  dam 
luck.  Technocracy  is  not 
credited  by  having  been  in  tl 
five  years  too  soon. 

In  September  1939  Technoci 
Inc.  laid  down  a  new  and  rev 
tionary  concept  of  a  Pax  Air 
cana.  The  San  Francisco  cor 
ence  achieved  a  weird  efng; 
'Pan  Americana'  by  a  set  of 
lomatic     manoeuvres     which 
carried  forward  into  a  world 
eration  as  a  system  of  bloc  ( 
cion,   may   well   plunge   Ami 
into  a  war  with  the  Soviet  TJ] 
as  Technocracy  has  bluntly 
cated  before.     The  success  o: 
atomic  bomb  is  now  a  sober 
and  'he  who  creates  a  new 
does  so  in  the  certain  knowi 
that   it   will  be   stolen.'     It 
further  sober  fact  that  radio 
trol  can  now  be  accurate  fo) 
tances    up   to    1400   miles   t 
error    of    less    than    0.5    pe] 
This  margin  may  even  now 
good  for  greater  distances, 
what  of  the  future?    This  G 
ent  now  appears  to  posses 
lion's  share  of  the  world's 
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but  if  America   should  for 

reason  permit  herself  to  be- 

ie  involved  in  war  with  the 

iet  Union,  or  with  a  possible 

ire  pan-Asiatic  bloc,   or  with 

possible  combination  of  na- 

s,  the  bulk   of   our  uranium 

rves  lie  within  an  area  which 

easily  become  a  battlefield. 

inocracy's  delineated  area  for 

defense    of    America    is    of 

ter  ultimate  importance  now 

ever  before. 

>uth   Africa's    Jan    Christian 

ts  has  taken  it  upon  himself 

/arn  America's   youth   to   be 

y  for  another  conflict.    Pistol 

tin'  Patton  has  jovially  gone 

'ecord  with  the   same  happy 

estion.     Technocracy  has  no 

tion  of  standing  idly  by  and 

litting    this    country    or    this 

inent  to  be  manoeuvred  by 

nile   fears   of    the    Russo- 

Yet    Technocracy    does 

than  support  the  exponents 

tional  military  training  for 

Technocracy    has    advo- 

and  continues  to  advocate 

stablishment  of  a  permanent 

force  of  one  million  offi- 


cers, fully  competent  engineer- 
mechanics  kept  up-to-date  in  the 
mastery  of  technological  warfare, 
to  act  as  instructors  for  all  of 
America's  able-bodied  youth. 
Why  piddle  around  with  debat- 
able half -measures? 

Technocracy  has  demanded 
that  the  people  of  North  America 
establish  a  full  economic  and  mili- 
tary alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
Technocracy  has  demanded  that 
America,  in  achieving  its  Contin- 
ental technological  destiny,  estab- 
lish Pax  Americana  for  all  time. 
Technocracy  has  shown  that  only 
contiguous,  self-contained,  and 
self-sustained  Continental  organ- 
isms of  the  order  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, as  this  world's  number  one 
technological  area,  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  world's  num- 
ber two  technological  area,  can 
coexist  in  a  state  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  world  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  Therefore,  let  Am- 
erica lose  no  further  time  in  con- 
solidating the  defense  and  tech- 
nological operation  of  this  Contin- 
ent that  it  may  remain  America — 
now  and  forever.  — Ted  Fearman 


a\ 


^FORTUNATELY,  we  are  much  further  from  victory  over  fascism  than  from 
over  the  German  armies.  Fascism  fights  us  in  both  continents  in  the  New 
Fascism  will  fight  on  from  new  basis  after  military  victory  is  complete. 

— Henry  A.  Wallace 
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Civilization  Is  Facing  Disaster 


//  our  political  and  economic  thinking  were  conducted  on  the  a§^" 
level  of  efficiency  and  modernity  as  our  scientific  work  and  engiii 
ing   activities   we   could   be   enjoying   a   material   Utopia   with 
expenditure  of  physical  effort.  — Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Ba, 


NEVER  before  in  the  history 
of  mankind  has  there  been 
such  a  gulf  between  technology 
and  social  institutions.  We  have 
a  thoroughly  up-to-date  material 
culture,  complete,  varied  and 
potentially  efficient  beyond  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  earlier 
age. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  institu- 
tions and  social  thinking,  through 
which  we  seek  to  control  and 
exploit  our  advanced  material 
culture,  is  an  antiquated  mosaic 
compounded  of  accretions  added 
from  the  stone  age  to  the  close 
of   the   eighteenth   century. 

When  a  man  desires  to  have  a 
bathroom  faucet  repaired,  a  new 
tube  put  into  his  radio  or  a  tooth 
pulled  he  thinks  he  must  call  in 
an  expert. 

Yet  when  he  faces  the  much 
more  complicated  problems  of 
public  life  he  rests  completely 
satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  He  wants  a 
brain  trust  to  design  his  automo- 
bile, but  won't  have  anything  to 
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do   with   one   when   it   comes 
planning  his  government. 

This  is  no  idle  gossip  or  arj 
ing  reading.  It  lies  at  the  h 
of  our  social  crisis  today, 
matter  what  aspects  of  our  s< 
problems  we  consider,  it  is  ah 
a  secondary  manifestation  of] 
major  evil  of  our  day —  the 
between  machines  and  ins! 
tions. 

If  our  political  and  econ 
thinking  were  conducted  onj 
same  level  of  efficiency  and  : 
ernity  as  our  scientific  work 
engineering  activities  we  cou 
living  in  an  era  of  internat, 
security  and  could  be  enjoy: 
material  Utopia  with  little  e: 
diture  of  physical  effort.  We] 
duce  goods  with  the  very 
machinery,  but  we  utilize 
by  means  of  ideas  and  institi 
which  date  back  a  century 
millennium. 

However  light-heartedly 
may  view  this  striking  di: 
ancy  in  our  civilization  be 
our  machines  and  our  institi 
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rightful  penalty  has  already 
n  exacted  for  our  dilatory 
)idity,  and  if  this  condition 
tinues  it  may  demand  the  sup- 
le  penalty  of  the  extinction  of 
lization. 

his  fatal  maladjustment  in 
temporary  life  has  produced 
nomic  depressions  and  count- 
financial  disasters.  It  has 
light  democracy  close  to  ex- 
tion.  It  has  made  our  legal 
;em  inadequate  and  produced 
espread  contempt  for  law  in 
eral.  It  has  given  us  a  crime 
running  into  the  billions  each 
r,  and  enabled  the  greater 
ninals    to    render    themselves 


safe  from  molestation,  to  say  no- 
thing of  conviction.  It  has  bred 
moral  chaos  and  educational  futil- 
ity. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  the 
spectacle  that  we  behold  today — 
the  impending  collapse  of  western 
civilization  from  internal  weak- 
nesses. 

If  society  wakes  up  in  time  and 
closes  the  gulf  by  bringing  our 
institutions  up  to  date,  we  may 
literally  'inherit  the  earth.'  If  we 
go  on  as  we  have  so  far  in  the 
twentieth  century  there  is  not 
even  a  gambling  chance  of  pre- 
serving civilization  for  more  than 
another  generation. 

— Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  27.  —  The  atomic  ovens  that  make  the  new  plutonium  metal 
bombs  in  Washington  State  are  producing  nearly  as  much  energy  as  will  the 
id  Coulee  Dam  in  the  same  state  at  its  peak. 

'Grand  Coulee  will  have  a  hydro  electric  capacity  of  2,000,000  kilowatts.  The 
flic  oven  power  is  in  the  form  of  heat  which,  although  a  fraction  of  it  is  enough 
/arm  the  great  Columbia  River  in  a  day,  is  not  at  present  useful.  The  ovens 
r;  designed  to  get  rid  of  heat,  instead  of  collecting  it  for  power. 

Redesigning  the  ovens  to  produce  steam  is  an  engineering  job  that  may  take 
s.  The  atomic  heat  at  present  is  spread  like  a  prairie  fire,  over  a  large  area. 
re  is  no  engineering  method  of  using  the  heat  of  a  prairie  fire. 

However,  in  the  present  ovens  the  atomic  fires  are  not  as  hot  as  those  in  a 
ing  prairie.  About  300  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  the  top  temperature  permitted 
lie  uranium  slugs  that  are  baked  to  make  plutonium. 

This  temperature  is  not  the  highest  possible.  But  experiments  have  not  been 
•rted  as  to  how  hot  an  atomic  fire  can  be  run  with  safety.  Atomic  fires  also 
be  set  up  in  a  more  concentrated  form.  This  too,  is  an  engineering  problem 
yet  perfected.  — Associated  Press 
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A  Ten  Year  Battery 


tot 
ksui 

Unless  North  Americans  eliminate  Price  System  methods  of  op    b~ 
tion  they  will  have  won  the  war  only  to  lose  the  peace.     Total  C  !  i 
scription  by  the  Government  of  all  patents,  inventions,  and  proce    t  j 
is  the  answer  to  fascist  cartelization  in  the  immediate  postwar  per   u 

S  fries. 


FOR  years  Technocracy  has 
been  pointing  out  that  the 
Price  System  sabotages  tech- 
nology. The  anti-trust  suit  which 
was  filed  in  the  U.  S.  Federal 
Court  against  the  Electric  Stor- 
age Battery  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  its  wholly  owed  sub- 
sidiary, the  Willard  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company  of  Cleveland,  is 
merely  another  sample  of  a  Price 
System  at  work. 

The  complaint,  signed  by  Attor- 
ney General  Francis  Biddle,  al- 
leged that  the  above  named  com- 
panies— two  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  storage  batteries  in 
the  world — had  withheld  a  long- 
life  storage  battery  from  the  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  with  the 
alleged  result  that  operation  of 
military  equipment  had  been 
greatly  affected.  Mr.  Biddle 
charged  that  the  product  known 
as  the  nickel-cadmium  battery 
had  a  reported  ten-year  life  span 
as  against  three  years  for  average 
batteries.  'Cadmium  batteries 
have    not    been    made,    used,    or 
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sold  in  this  country  and  have    t  st 
been  used  by  the  armed  force;  -e 
the  United  States,'  the  suit  sta'i 
'As   a   result   of    the    conspir 
herein  alleged,  the  United  St?  feet) 
has  had  neither  the   commerfiary 
experience  nor  the  manuf actui 
facilities  necessary  to   deterir  ; 
the  advantage  of  cadmium  bat   i 
ies  over  other  batteries  for  c<      I 
mercial  and  military  uses.' 

The  companies  were  char 
with  maintaining  internatic 
cartel  agreements  to  divide 
world  markets  and  to  elimir 
competition  in  the  manufactui 
and  sale  of  electric  storage  bat 
ies  in  violation  of  the  Sherr 
Anti-Trust  Act. 

Mr.  Biddle  also  alleged  that 
defendants  conspired  with 
Canadian,  English,  and  Gen 
company  in  a  series  of  agreemi 
and  acts  going  as  far  back  as  ] 
to  eliminate  competition  am 
themselves  in  world  markets 
allocating  to  each  exclusive  s 
territories  and  by  fixing  price 
non-exclusive  territories.' 


fat 


ani 


In 


prac; 

lorfe 
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he  complaint  named  as  co- 
pirators  but  not  as  defendants 
he  suit,  the  Chloride  Electrical 
page  Company,  Ltd.,  London, 
to  be  the  world's  leading 
iufacturer  of  electric  storage 
:eries,  which  has  49.77%  of  its 
ng  stock  held  by  the  Electric 
rage  Company;  Accumulator- 
i-  F  a  b  r  i  k  Aktiengesellschaf t, 
lin,  the  largest  manufacturer 
electric  storage  batteries  in 
many  when  it  was  in  oper- 
n,  and  the  Exide  Batteries  of 
iada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  wholly 
ied  subsidiary  of  the  Electric 
fage  Battery  Company  and  a 
ling  manufacturer  of  batteries 
Canada. 

£r.  Biddle  claimed  that  the 
spiracy  resulted  in  restriction 
exports  of  storage  batteries  by 
:tric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
y  and  its  subsidiary  in  world 


markets;  restriction  of  production 
and  distribution  in  the  United 
States.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany has  become  the  dominant 
storage  battery  producer  in  that 
country. 

The  complaint  charged  that  the 
major  agreements  and  under- 
standings in  this  continuing  con- 
spiracy were  based  on  patents 
that  'have  all  expired.' 

With  World  War  II  coming  to 
a  close,  North  Americans  must 
mobilize  for  the  peace.  Unless 
they  eliminate  Price  System 
methods  of  operation  they  will 
have  won  the  war  only  to  lose 
the  peace.  Total  Conscription  by 
the  Government  of  all  patents, 
inventions,  and  processes  is  the 
answer  to  fascist  cartelization  in 
the  immediate  postwar  period. 

— Robert  Lyall 


WHILE  THE  EFFICIENCY  ENGINEERS  save  a  few  drops  at  the  spigot,  a 
ent  is  rushing  out  of  the  bung-hole.  What  is  the  use  of  making  two  blades 
v  where  one  grew  before  when  the  whole  may  be  burned  or  abandoned?  An 
omy  that  relies  for  its  stimulation  on  waste  and  disaster  is  taking  the  road 
blivion  as  surely  as  the  dinosaurs,  those  creatures  that  were  all  bulk  and  no 
is  ...  I  have  in  my  files  pictures  of  veritable  mountains  of  oranges,  potatoes, 
?e  marked  for  destruction.  Nearly  every  farm  crop  has  been  plagued  by  sur- 
es  since  the  last  war  ...  In  the  case  of  factories  the  problem  of  surplus  is 
ent  in  the  form  of  excess  capacity,  but  the  mountains  of  unsold  manufactured 
Is  cannot  often  be  photographed.  A  factory  can  close  down  faster  than  a 
•  ing  crop.  — Stuart  Chase  in  Where's  the  Money  Coming  From 
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'So  Vim  Cant  Have  Health?' 


. 


Author  Dyson  Carter  shows  how  medical  discoveries  are  interfi 
with  or  suppressed  in  order  to  maintain  an  abundance  of  dise 
a  scarcity  of  curative  methods,  and  a  high  price  for  individuals 
groups  who  make  a  living  out  of  peoples'  sicknesses. 
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IN  the  opening  paragraph  of  So 
You  Can't  Have  Health?  Dyson 
Carter  says:  'This  book  reveals 
facts  about  your  health  which 
have  been  totally  suppressed.  Al- 
though you  rightly  feel  that  your 
state  of  well-being  or  sickness  is 
a  strictly  private  matter,  your 
own  personal  concern,  neverthe- 
less very  powerful  individuals 
and  groups  make  it  their  business 
to  interfere  with  your  health.' 

Author  Carter  then  proceeds  to 
document  his  thesis  with  concrete 
examples  which  indicate  that 
Price  System  methods  keep  us 
from  enjoying  a  much  higher 
standard  of  health  than  we  know 
today. 

In  his  first  chapters  Carter  tells 
the  story  of  Dr.  Harry  Steenbock, 
'The  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation,'  and  Vitamin  D. 
Carter's  account — which  is  back- 
ed up  by  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice documents  and  court  records 
(notably  those  covering  the  Rene 


So  You  Can't  Have  Health?  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Progress  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    Price:    25   cents, 
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Douglas  case,  and     in     'Vitai#8t 
Technologists  vs.  the  Foundati 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  No.  10079,  N  ij 
24,  1944)— states  that  Steenb 
and  his  associates  scored  the 
lowing  Price  System  successes 

1.  They     had     an     Ameri 
monopoly  of  Vitamin  D  prod  iets. 
tion  and  sale,  preventing  all 
their     own     group     from     us 
Steenbock's    discovery,    dictal 
prices,    and    rigidly    limiting 
amount  of  the  Sunshine  Vitai 
which  could  be  sold. 

2.  They  gathered  togethe: 
group  of  powerful  pharmaceut 
(drug)  manufacturers  \ 
agreed  to  co-operate  to  prev 
any  new  Vitamin  D  proce; 
from  being  used. 

3.  They  were  able  to  force 
public,  the  drug  trade,  and 
medical  profession  to  pay  ur 
lievable  prices  for  this  hea 
giving  substance:  one  million 
its  of  Vitamin  D  costing  15  c< 
to  make  was  sold  to  drug  wh 
salers  at  $3  to  $7,  to  the  pu 
and  doctors  for  $5  to  $11.     ( 
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lil  prices  in  Canada  range  from 
L.25  for  a  prescription  specialty 
p  to  $19.45  per  million  units,  the 
rice  of  a  standard  Vitamin  D 
reparation  for  babies  being  $7.00 
er  million  units — for  fifteen 
?nts  worth!) 

4.  They  were  able  to  prevent 
le  use  of  Vitamin  D  in  every- 
ay  foods;   when  they  did  allow 

to  be  used  in  such  foods,  for 
ivertising  purposes,  the  manu- 
tcturer  was  not  permitted  to  put 
I  enough  Vitamin  D  to  cure 
ickets. 

5.  They  carried  on  a  clever 
ublicity  campaign  which  gave 
ue  impression  that  the  Founda- 
on  was  doing  everything  poss- 
>le  to  promote  Steenbock's  dis- 
)very  and  rid  the  world  of  rick- 
ss-crippled  children  and  mothers. 
;  6.  They  effectively  prevented 
try  lowering  of  Vitamin  D  prices 
y  using  a  'black  list'  of  drug 
pmpanies  that  wanted  to  sell  the 
itamin  at  a  reasonable  price. 

7.  They  suppressed  scientific 
^search  which  would  have  shown 
ow  Vitamin  D  could  be  made 
\y  other  and  even  cheaper  pro- 
?sses  than  Steenbock's;  they 
pught  up  cheaper  processes  and 
oppressed  them.  Years  ago  the 
ililas  Process  for  making  Vitamin 
'  at  low  cost  was  purchased  by 
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Dupont,  one  of  the  Foundation's 
licensees;  this  was  done  'to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  using  it  to 
manufacture  Vitamin  D  in  com- 
petition with  the  Steenbock  pat- 
ents.' To  this  day  the  Milas  Pro- 
cess has  not  been  used  by  Dupont. 
It  is  a  suppressed  discovery. 

8.  They  extended  this  North 
American  cartel  to  a  gigantic 
world  cartel  to  exploit  Vitamin  D, 
dividing  the  earth  up  among 
themselves,  the  notorious  I.  G. 
Farben  cartel  of  Germany,  and 
other  trusts. 

9.  Because  ultra-violet  light 
was  required  in  the  Steenbock 
processes,  the  Foundation  further 
tightened  its  monopoly  by  signing 
up  two  of  the  biggest  U-V  lamp 
manufacturers;  the  latter  agreed 
to  sell  their  lamps  only  to  comp- 
anies approved  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

To  show  how  monopoly  con- 
trols the  use  of  other  vitamins, 
Carter  compares  their  cost  and 
selling  price:  One  gram  of  Vita- 
min C  can  now  be  produced  for 
3  cents;  it  sells  in  the  drug  store 
for  as  high  as  60  cents.  One  gram 
of  Vitamin  Bl  costs  20  cents  to 
make;  it  is  sold  for  as  much  as  $6. 

In  a  chapter  on  'Baby  Bargains 
— $25  Each'  Author  Carter  recalls 
the     nutritive     experiment     with 
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several  hundred  Toronto  mothers 
in  which  it  was  proven  that  the 
majority*  of  Canadian  babies 
(about  51%)  who  die  in  child- 
birth or  soon  after  might  be  saved 
by  $25  worth  of  food,  which  con- 
tained Vitamins  B,  C,  D,  and  the 
animo  acids. 

Throughout,  Carter  shows  how 
medical  discoveries  are  interfered 
with  or  suppressed  in  order  to 
maintain  an  abundance  of  disease, 
a  scarcity  of  curative  methods, 
and  a  high  price  for  individuals 
or  groups  who  make  a  living  out 
of  peoples'  sicknesses. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be 


read  by  every  North  Americar 
Technocrats,  with  their  previou 
background  of  information  on  th 
monetary  motives  of  Price  Sys 
tern  operation,  will  find  it  particu 
larly  significant.  They  will  we] 
come  the  documentation  on  carte 
interference  with  public  healtr 
At  the  same  time,  they  will  se 
that  it  is  the  Price  System  gam 
itself — and  not  individual  huma: 
perverseness — that  leads  to  sue 
socially  detrimental  behavioi 
They  will,  therefore,  be  more  or. 
jective  and  less  emotional  tha: 
Carter  in  utilizing  the  facts  tha 
he  has  accumulated. 

—Donald  Br 


•jf  IN  1884  the  steam  boat,  the  steam  engine,  the  cotton  gin,  the  electro-magne 
telegraph,  sewing  machine,  and  bicycle  had  been  invented.  Chloroform  and  etht 
were  known  and  yet  the  then  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Patents  made  this  statemenl 
'We  see  the  arrival  of  the  period  where  human  improvement  is  at  an  end.'  Dunn 
the  next  few  years,  the  Bessemer  steel  process  was  invented,  aniline  dyes  and  cocain 
were  isolated,  and  somewhat  to  my  regret,  the  lawn  mower  and  the  typewriter  wei 
invented.  This  so  impressed  the  then  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  he  ai 
nounced  in  1875:  'New  materials  and  new  inventions  have  now  transformed  oi 
society  into  its  final  phase,  so  scientific  inventions  can  take  us  only  a  little  wa 
further.' 

These  people  and  their  more  modern  counterparts  are  probably  all  direct  menti 
descendents  of  a  legendary  bird  known  as  the  little  auk,  who  always  flew  bad 
wards  to  keep  the  wind  out  of  its  eyes,  and  also  because  it  was  more  interested  i 
seeing  where  it  came  from  than  where  it  was  going. 

— R.  C.  Swain,  Research  Director,  American  Cyanamid  C< 


*  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  required  a  total  of  only  62,000  tons  of  rubber*  1 
this  war  we  have  already  consumed  fourteen  times  that  value  for  direct  militai 
use.  We  have  supplied  167  pounds  of  rubber  products,  practically  his  weight  i 
rubber,  for  every  man  in  the  armed  services.  Every  bomber  uses  almost  half  a  to 
of  rubber  in  bullet  sealing  fuel  cells  and  the  B-29's  or  Superforts  use  four  tinu 
that  much.  — Dr.  A.  W.  Bull,  United  States  Rubber  G 
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ECHNOCRACY  is  an  or- 
ganization which  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  preparing  the 
.  people  of  North  America  for  a 
major  social  change;  a  social 
change  which  the  pressure  of 
events,  induced  by  the  unique 
:.  conditions  prevailing  on  this  Con- 
■:  tinent,  will  render  inevitable;  a 
change  which  will  entail  the 
abandonment  of  many  of  our 
cherished  opinions  and  traditions; 
a  change  which  will  wipe  out 
many  of  the  values  of  yesterday 
and  today;  a  change  utterly  be- 
yond the  vision  of  even  the  most 
radical  political  party. 

We   are   living   today    in    two 
worlds:  First,  there  is  the  world 
of  philosophic  imponderables;  the 
world  in  which  we  hope  and  vote 
for  things  to  happen;   the  world 
in  which  the  sanction  of  tradition 
and  opinion  governs  our  behavi- 
or.    Then    there    is     the     actual 
ohysical  world;  the  world  we  can 
perceive    with     our     senses;    the 
>vorld  in  which  events  take  place 
n  accordance  with  physical  laws. 
This  latter  world  can  be  described 
>y   exact    measurements    and   in 
lear  terms. 
A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has 
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been  disseminated  by  the  'moul- 
ders of  public  opinion'  regarding 
the  Organization  of  Technocracy 
and  its  objective.  Technocracy 
has  been  charged  with  'soulless- 
ness  and  the  deliberate  cultivation 
of  the  materialistic  concept  of 
life.'  Its  objective  has  been  des- 
cribed as  the  'institution  on  this 
Continent  of  a  scientific  dictator- 
ship, which  will  impose  upon  us 
a  monotonous  and  mechanical 
regimentation. ' 

The  physical  world  and  our  ex- 
istence in  it  is  the  immediate 
concern  of  Technocracy,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  Technocracy 
is  dedicated  to  the  materialistic 
aspect  of  life.  Technocrats  know 
that  dreams  and  aspirations  re- 
garding the  cultural  aspect  of  life 
cannot  be  realized  until  we  have 
established  a  firm  foundation  of 
social  security  for  all  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent.  We  must  build 
upon  the  concrete  particulars  of 
physical  science  and  not  upon  the 
frothy  generalities  of  political 
philosophy.  The  social  aspira- 
tions of  the  Technocrats  are  based 
on  factual  knowledge  and  a  com- 
prehension of  the  most  probable; 
they  are  not  induced  by  wishful 
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thinking  and  ponderous  plati- 
tudes. 

Technocracy  has  no  interest  in 
perpetuating  the  business  concept 
of  existence.  It  does  not  compro- 
mise with  any  political  party, 
radical  or  conservative.  It  is  not 
attracted  by  the  ideal  of  a  well- 
organized  poorhouse  in  this  land 
of  potential  abundance.  It  does 
not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  toil  or  believe 
that  real  prosperity  will  bring  de- 
generation of  our  moral  fibre.  It 
is  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  ob- 
jective by  the  milk  and  water 
panaceas  of  the  radicals  or  by  the 
nebulous  emanations  of  the  in- 
tellectual liberals — those  unfor- 
tunate people  whose  mental  pro- 
cesses flap  around  in  every  emo- 
tional breeze,  like  Monday  morn- 
ing's washing  on  the  line. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  discipline  to  analyze  and, 
if  necessary,  to  discard  some 
cherished  conception  that  is  deep- 
ly rooted  in  the  structure  of  the 
mind.  We  like  to  believe  what 
we  have  always  believed,  and 
whenever  doubt  is  cast  upon  our 
beloved  assumptions,  we  immedi- 
ately look  for  arguments  to  justify 
them.  Most  of  our  so-called  think- 
ing consists  of  finding  excuses  for 
continuing  to  believe     what     we 


have  been  conditioned  to  believe 
We  are  creatures  of  habit  an< 
we  want  to  cling  to  our  establish 
ed  lines  of  thought,  action,  an< 
behavior  as  long  as  possible,  an< 
it  is  rather  astonishing  how  mud 
hardship  and  discomfort  we  ar 
willing  to  endure  in  order  to  clin 
to  them.  However,  the  people  c 
North  America  will  shortly  b 
confronted  by  the  greatest  prot 
lem  of  readjustment  that  has  eve 
faced  mankind:  The  stress  of  cii 
cumstance,  induced  by  the  appL 
cation  of  physical  science  to  th 
means  whereby  we  live,  will  fore 
us  to  adopt  other  lines  of  though 
action,  and  behavior,  which  wit 
competent  leadership  will  stai 
us  on  the  way  to  the  highest  typ 
of  civilization  this  planet  has  eve 
known. 

Technocracy  does  riot  expe< 
that  all  the  citizens  of  this  Cor 
tinent  can  discard  their  menti 
shackles  in  time  to  be  of  muc 
use  in  the  critical  days  that  1: 
ahead.  However,  if  the  intelliger 
minority  can  clean  their  mine 
of  the  accumulated  trash  of  cei 
turies,  they  can  provide  the  lea< 
ership  along  the  road  which  wi 
culminate  in  a  new  way  of  life  ar 
a  culture  beyond  our  presei 
imagination. 

—J.  H.  Soai 
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VHAT? 

echnocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
lleld.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy. 

ne   must  fairly   say   that  it    is    the 

uly  program  of  social  and  economic 

,  ^construction    which    is    in    complete 

itellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
line  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

rhnocracy  originated  in  the  winter 

1;  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
rmed  a  group  of  scientists,   engin- 

jjrs,    and     economists     that     became 

iown  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 

a  research   organization.   Some 

I    the    better    known    names    in    the 

:  rhnical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
ch  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
itect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical 
trineer;  Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now 
dl-known  writer) ;  Bassett  Jones, 
Metrical  engineer;  Leland  Old?. 
itistician  (now  Federal  Power 
►mmissioner) ;  Benton  Mackaye 
ow   in   the   Forestry   Department): 

?  Carles   P.    Steinmetz    and    Thorstein 

blen     (both    now    dead).      Howard 

|ott   was    Chief    Engineer.    In    1930 

■■  te  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 

,„  tjpracy.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
toler  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
Irk    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 

i.  in-sectarian    membership    organiza- 

*'•■  t'n.  In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
din-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
alecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
t'ns     of     the     present     Continental 

>j  rcmbership  organization.  Since  1934 
1  hnoeracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 

1  o  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals- 
elapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
s,te  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
Rurally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technoc- 
•  v.  until  early  in  1942  when  it 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 

>T  hnoeracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
tyfull-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
h  ^quarters,   etc..   in   full    swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 
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Let's  Declare  War  on  Peace! 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  WAR  is  here  and  now,  in 

this    country    and    on    this    Continent — a    patriotic    war 

against  the  peace  of  this  Price  System,  against  its  poverty 

and  its  malnutrition,  its  crime,  its  sudden  death,  and  it< 

disease.  It  is  a  war  of  plenty  versus  poverty,  of  technology 

versus  toil,  the  war  of  tomorrow  against  yesterday,   of 

science  versus  chaos. 

i 
War  ends  in  victory  or  defeat,  but  the  peace  of  this 

Price  System  has  no  end,  merely  disintegration.  So  let's 
offer  the  youth  of  this  Continent  a  new  war,  a  fight  worth- 
while, a  battle  royal,  a  war  to  fulfill  this  Continent's 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  Let's  declare  war  on  peace,  the 
peace  of  this  Price  System. 

—HOWARD  SCOTT 
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Export  or  Die' 


Confronted  with  ever-shrinking  export  markets  due  to  the  competition 
of  cheap  mass-produced  goods  and  the  increasing  self-sufficiency  of 
other  areas,  any  nation  that  must  'export  or  die'  will  surely  die. 


WITH  the  cessation  of  Am- 
erican Lend-Lease  to  Bri- 
ain,  the  attention  of  press  and 
)ublic  has  been  focussed  upon  the 
precarious  economic  position  of 
;he  United  Kingdom.  Britain, 
aced  with  an  annual  gap  of 
55,400,000,000  between  foreign 
ommitments  and  export  reven- 
ies,  is  trying  to  rally  her  eco- 
lomic  forces  with  the  slogan: 
Export  or  die.' 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  told  the 
louse  of  Commons  recently  that 
Britain's  overseas  outlays  on  the 
ve  of  Japanese  defeat  were 
quivalent  to  a  yearly  expendi- 
ng of  $9,000,000,000.  Against 
his,  exports  and  other  sources 
f  foreign  income  totalled  $3,- 
50,000,000. 

The  following  items  selected 
rom  Fifty  Facts  About  Britain's 
Var  Effort  (published  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Information  Of- 
ce  in  November  1944)  reveal 
ow  World  War  II  critically  de- 
anged  an  already  lopsided  eco- 
omy  (in  1938,  Britain's  total  im- 
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ports  were  $4,140,000,000  and  ex- 
ports $2,385,000,000): 

'In  five  war  years,  total  Govern- 
ment expenditure  in  Britain  has 
been  about  $93,000,000,000.  Ex- 
penditure in  1943  was  nearly  six 
times  the  expenditure  in  1938.' 

'In  meeting  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  1943— $23,000,000,000— Britain 
raised  half  the  sum  needed  by 
taxation  and  other  revenue;  al- 
most one-third— $7,000,000,000— 
by  private  savings;  and  almost  all 
the  remainder— $3,238,000,000— 
by  the  sale  of  assets  abroad  and 
disinvestment  at  home.' 

'The  number  of  income  tax 
payers  in  Britain  rose  from  4,000,- 
000  in  1938-9  to  13,000,000  in 
1943-4.  Income  tax  is  at  a  stand- 
ard rate  of  50%.' 

'In  Income  Tax  alone,  a  mar- 
ried man  with  two  children  in 
Britain  pays  $304  out  of  an  in- 
come of  $2,000  a  year,  or  $1,204 
out  of  $4,000  a  year.  In  the  high- 
er brackets,  Income  Tax  and  Sur- 
tax takes  $5,528  out  of  an  income 
of  $12,000,  or  $27,128  out  of  an 


income  of  $40,000.  In  the  case  of 
incomes  over  $80,000,  Income  Tax 
and  Surtax  rise  to  97.5%  on  the 
part  in  excess  of  $80,000.' 

'In  addition  to  Income  Tax  all 
businesses  in  Britain  pay  an  Ex- 
cess Profits  Tax  of  100%.  In- 
direct taxes  in  Britain  have  more 
than  doubled.' 

'On  a  pint  of  beer,  the  duty  is 
12.5  cents.  A  pack  of  20  cigarettes 
costs  47  cents,  of  which  35  cents 
is  tax.  Purchase  tax  on  a  wide 
range  of  goods  varies  from  16% 
to  100%.' 

'In  mobilizing  her  resources  for 
the  war,  Britain  rigorously  cut 
capital  maintenance  and  new 
equipment  at  home.  "Disinvest- 
ment" at  home  in  1942  and  1943 
alone  amounted  to  $1,260,000,000. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  cost  to 
be  faced  of  the  widespread  de- 
vastation of  buildings,  industrial 
plants,  public  utilities  and  private 
possessions  throughout  the  whole 
of  Britain.' 

'To  pay  for  essential  imports 
and  meet  military  expenses  in 
other  countries,  Britain,  up  to 
June  1944,  sold  overseas  assets 
to  the  value  of  $4,260,000,000,  and 
increased  her  overseas  liabilities 
by  $9,200,000,000.' 

'British  exports  in  1943  were 
less  than  half  the  pre-war  amount 


by  value,  and  less  than  one-thirc 
by  quantity.' 

'By  mid-1944  only  4%  of  al 
persons  in  British  manufacturing 
industries  (including  mining; 
were  engaged  in  production  fo: 
export,  as  compared  with  15^ 
before  the  war.  Exports  o 
spirits  were  60%  of  the  193! 
figure;  woollen  and  worstec 
goods,  50%.  Pottery  exports  wer« 
cut  to  43%;  cotton  piece  goods  t< 
27%.  Iron  and  steel  exports  ha< 
virtually  vanished.' 

'Britain's  program  of  Mutus 
Aid  for  her  Allies  cost,  up  t 
June  1944,  more  than  $4,000,000 
000.  Of  this  total,  Reverse  Lend 
Lease  to  the  United  States  cos 
Britain  almost  $2,500,000,000,  an 
aid  to  Russia  more  than  $1,000 
000,000.' 

These  are  the  reasons  why  th 
ending  of  American  Lend-Leas 
was  such  a  deadly  blow  to  Br 
tain's  economy.  Its  paralyzir 
effect  can  be  even  more  clear] 
understood  when  it  is  realis 
that  recently  U.  S.  shipmen 
have  comprised  one-quarter  < 
Britain's  meat  imports,  near 
one-half  her  imports  of  butter  ar 
eggs,  and  more  than  three-quar 
ers  of  her  imports  of  tobacc 
During  1944,  Lend-Lease  foe 
items  alone  represented  10% 
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Britain's  total  requirements. 

As  Britons  survey  their  war- 
vrecked  financial  structure  in 
gloomy  wonderment  about  the 
uture,  they  are  finding  Victory 
i  word  with  a  hollow  ring.' 

According     to     press     reports, 
)eace   has   meant   less   food,   less 
>eer,  fewer  clothes,  fewer  cigar- 
ettes.    Since  V-J  Day  many  ra- 
ioned  foodstuffs  have  been  cut: 
ooking  fat  from  two   ounces  to 
•ne   ounce   a   week;   bacon   from 
our  ounces  to  three  ounces;  soap 
rom  four  ounces  to  ZV2  ounces  a 
ionth.      The  milk  ration  is  less 
han  half  a  pint  a  day.    The  mar- 
lalade  ration  was  reduced  from 
wo  pounds  to  one  pound  a  month 
nd  clothing  was  cut  so  that  one 
oupon   is   worth   just   over   half 
s  value  in  1941. 
Queues  are  as  long  as  ever,  if 
ot  longer.    Hopes  of  a  reduction 
1  income  tax  have  faded.     Lux- 
ries  and  semi-luxuries  such   as 
adios  and  cars  are  scarce  and  ex- 
ensive.     To   get  new  furniture, 
lankets,  and  linens  a  man  has  to 
larry  or  have  lost  his  home  in 
ie  bombing.    Many  couples  must 
>end  the  first  few  months  sleep - 
ig  on  the  floor. 

Technocracy  has  long  known 
iat  Britain  would  eventually  ar- 
ve   at  her    present    precarious 
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position.  In  a  survey  of  the  nat- 
ural resource  potential,  techno- 
logical status,  and  social  trend  of 
various  national  entities,  Howard 
Scott  told  the  world  in  1932: 

'The  United  Kingdom,  with  an 
area  of  121,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  49,000,000— or  a 
density  of  400  inhabitants  per 
square  mile — with  arable  land 
amounting  to  only  23%  of  the 
total  national  area,  finds  itself  in 
the  physical  position  of  possessing 
only  a  single  energy  resource, 
and  that  a  declining  one.  Its 
tin  gone,  as  well  as  its  copper 
and  lead,  its  iron  requiring 
56%  foreign  beneficiation  in  order 
to  produce  steel,  its  coal  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  mine, 
the  United  Kingdom  is  fast  retro- 
gressing from  its  position  as  the 
possessor  of  easily  available  en- 
ergy to  its  next  most  probable 
energy  state  as  two  islands  off 
the  coast  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. A  valiant  race,  fighting 
a  losing  battle,  is  displaying  an 
admirable  fortitude  in  the  crisis 
that  is  resulting  from  excess 
population,  declining  resources, 
and  obsolescent  equipment  oper- 
ated by  the  antiquated  methods 
of  a  Price  System. 

'The  United  Kingdom  will  be 
forced    by    internal    pressure    to 


adopt  measures  even  more  ex- 
treme than  the  flight  from  the 
gold  pound.  It  may  be  compelled 
by  the  growing  disparity  between 
its  own  industrial  operation  and 
the  world  trade  balance  to  such 
extremities  as  abandonment  of 
monetary  currency  and  the  ac- 
companying credit  structure.  In 
that  event,  a  British  currency  of 
pure  fiat  power  might  be  attempt- 
ed as  a  last  desperate  resort.  The 
present  deflationary  program  may 
be  reversed  in  the  near  future 
to  one  of  inflation,  a  last  straw 
grasped  at  in  England's  struggle 
for  the  export  markets  of  the 
world.  Sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of 
British  imperialism,  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  a  Price  System, 
will  be  forced  to  meet  a  situation 
that  will  be  increasingly  grave  in 
its  internal  operation  .  .  .  ' 

Today,  in  1945,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  confronted  with  the 
situation  predicted  by  Technoc- 
racy in  1932.  In  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  keep  their  economy  afloat, 
the  people  of  Britain  have  elected 
a .  Labor  Government,  retained 
wartime  controls,  and  started  to 
nationalize  key  industries.  They 
are  feverishly  producing  commo- 
dities for  export  in  preference  to 
badly-needed  goods  for  home  con- 
sumption. Already  merchant  ves- 


sels are  steaming  from  Britis 
ports  with  the  first  postwar  e: 
port  models  of  United  Kingdo 
automobiles — and  manufacture 
have  said  that  one  out  of  evei 
two  cars  coming  off  the  assemb 
lines  are  earmarked  for  the  ove 
seas  markets. 

As  this  is  being  written,  Loi 
Keynes,  advisor  to  the  Briti* 
treasury,  is  negotiating  with  C 
nadian  trade  officials.  It  is  r 
ported  that  the  discussions  mj 
achieve  a  compromise  which  w 
provide  Britain  with  credits 
continue  her  heavy  purchases 
Canada. 

The  present  session  of  Can 
dian  Parliament  is  expected 
deal  with  the  matter  of  extendi] 
aid  to  Britain,  either  by  a  lo; 
or  even  an  outright  gift,  possifc 
in  the  vicinity  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Technocracy  points  out  th 
any  such  measure  is  merely 
temporary  soporific.  Britain 
facing  a  basic  crisis  in  her  interr 
operations  which  was  clearly  a 
parent  long  before  the  war.  A: 
aid  that  Canada  or  the  Unit 
States  can  give  will  be  in  t 
nature  of  international  subsidy 
relief. 

Britain  has  had  her  day.  S 
was  the  first  country  to  take  £ 
vantage  of  the  Industrial  Rev 
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lution.  The  greatest  manufact- 
uring nation  of  the  world  for 
many  decades,  she  imported  raw 
materials  and  sent  them  back  to 
their  sources  as  finished  products. 
With  the  increasing  use  of 
technology  among  her  competit- 
ors and  the  decline  of  her  own 
resources,  the  trade  winds  start- 
ed to  blow  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Instead  of  a  favorable 
;rade  balance,  Britain  began  to 
i:ace  a  deficit. 

Other  areas    with    greater  re- 
sources had  commenced  to  fabri- 
cate goods,    too.     Almost    every 
•egion  of  the  globe  became  more 
elf-sufficient.    Today,  the  United 
States,   Russia,   and   Canada   can 
)roduce  within  their  own  borders 
>ractically  all  the  food  and  other 
materials   that  they   need.     Brit- 
in  grows  only  half  her  food  and 
ler  factory  wheels  will  not  turn 
nless  she  imports  cotton,  wool, 
mber,  iron  ore,  rubber.' 
Her   technology   is   far   behind 
-tat  of  the  United  States.    A  re- 
ent  survey  showed  that  even  in 

«?xtiles,  Britain  cannot  compete 
ith  America.  A  great  deal  of 
er  textile  equipment  has  been 
osolete  for  25  years,  and  pro- 
action  per  man-hour  is  conse- 
iently  much  below  the  U.S.  out- 
it. 


There  is  only  one  solution  to 
Britain's  problem — and  that  is 
the  one  indicated  by  Continental 
Headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
in  a  release  entitled,  'There'll  Al- 
ways Be  an  England'  (see  Tech- 
nocracy Digest,  June  1945): 

'The  British  Isles,  if  socially 
reorganized  under  a  technological 
control,  can  provide  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  15  to  20 
million  total  population  over  an 
extended  period.  If  the  British 
Isles  maintain  their  present  popu- 
lation, they  will  face  a  future  of 
decreasing  standards  of  living, 
rising  population  pressure,  and 
greater  poverty  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  export  of 
Britain's  surplus  population  over- 
seas. It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
Technocracy  advocates  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  grant  immi- 
gration preference  to  35  million 
British  subjects.' 

Caught  in  a  grinding  physical 
progression,  Britain's  century-old 
structure  has  been  doomed  by 
factors  beyond  her  control. 

Confronted  with  ever-shrink- 
ing export  markets  due  to  the 
competition  of  cheap  mass-pro- 
duced goods  and  the  increasing 
self-sufficiency  of  other  areas,  any 
nation  that  must  'export  or  die' 
will  surely  die.      — Donald  Bruce 
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Planes  Into  Houses 


The  conversion  of  a  plane  plant  into  a  prefabricated  housing  facte 
while  it  creates  jobs  that  didn't  exist  before  the  war,  will  displc 
many  more  men  of  the  building  trades  than  it  will  employ.  Ti 
nology  marches  on! 


WITH  an  unmistakable  note 
of  'I-told-you-so'  triumph, 
Time  (August  13,  1945)  reports 
that  the  Fairchild  Aircraft  plant 
at  Longueuil,  Que.  has  converted 
to  the  production  of  prefabricated 
bungalows  'made  partly  from 
surplus  aluminum  and  with  the 
very  machines  (some  of  them  un- 
changed) that  had  been  produc- 
ing planes.' 

The  small  bungalow  is  27  feet 
by  28  feet,  with  living  room,  kit- 
chen-dinette, two  bedrooms,  bath- 
room and  foyer.  The  unit  is 
shipped  as  a  single  package  30 
x  10  x  10  feet,  and  it  can  be  un- 
packed and  set  up  by  six  men  in  a 
day,  if  the  lot  and  foundation  are 
made  ready. 

The  plant  had  employed  9,000 
men  throughout  the  five  years  of 
its  operation  as  an  aircraft  fac- 
tory, but  when  the  output  drop- 
ped to  only  a  trickle  of  plane 
parts  'to  Canadians,  long  fearful 
of  what  postwar  cutbacks  would 
mean  job- wise,  it  was  an  omin- 
ous portent.'     But     now,     Time 
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takes  pleasure  in  announcing  tha 
'possibly  as  many  as  2,000  me 
will  have  jobs  that  did  not  exi< 
before  the  war.'  Very  nice,  bi; 
to  7,000  former  employees  of  th 
plant  the  end  of  the  war  is  sti 
just  an  ominous  portent. 

But  the  main  blow  to  any  pos 
war  optimism  which  may  be  ei 
gendered  by  this  converte 
plant  is  simply  not  referred  t 
Canada's  housing  situation  is  ; 
this  time  acute  and  these  dwel 
ings  will  find  a  ready  market  ; 
soon  as  they  are  offered  for  sal 
Then  woe  unto  the  returning  mr 
of  the  building  trades.  For  i 
all-metal  structure,  unless  it 
deliberately  maldesigned,  will  1 
extremely  durable.  And  f 
every  prefabricated  home  that 
set  up  during  this  time  of  housi] 
shortage  the  postwar  backlog 
bungalow  customers  is  reduc 
by  one.  The  man-hours  involv 
in  the  construction  and  erecti 
of  a  prefab  will  be  small  compar 
with  the  man-hours  of  buildi 
trades  time  which  this  operati 
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orever  displaces. 

The  stimulus  of  the  world's 
irst  total  war  has  created  in 
Canada  a  production  capacity 
without  precedent.  The  restricted 
lurchasing  power  of  prewar  years 
hrottled  technological  progress, 
iut  during  the  war  this  has  gone 
long  unchecked.  Now,  for  the 
eating  of  swords  into  plough- 
lares,  Canada  has  a  man-elimin- 
ting  technology  ready  made, 
rith.  (among  its  other  resources) 
le  world's  largest  hydro-electric 
ower  development  per  capita  to 


drive  it.  In  the  reconversion  the 
plant  changes  will  be  only  minor 
ones,  and  the  tool-maker  will 
accomplish   most   of  them. 

For  ten  years  Canadians  and 
Americans  have  been  asked  to 
believe  that  technological  ad- 
vances create  employment  be- 
cause they  open  up  new  oppor- 
tunities. In  a  very  short  time  this 
delusion,  which  happens  to  be  a 
deliberately  fostered  lie,  will  be 
rudely  shattered  as  Johnny  comes 
marching  home. 

— Ted  Fearman 


TUNGSTEN  IS  ONE  of  the  most  important  of  the  war  metals.  For  many  years, 
e  chief  source  of  supply  was  China  and  Burma,  but  shortly  after  war  broke  out. 
id  later  when  Burma  was  taken  by  the  Japanese,  the  tungsten  situation  in  Canada 
Maine  serious.  Tungsten  ore  was  known  to  occur  in  some  gold  mines,  and  steps 
«ere  taken  to  recover  wherever  possible  the  tungsten  from  this  source.  Hand  sorted 
e  wras  shipped  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  for  treatment.  In  addition,  a  treat- 
ent  plant  was  built  at  the  Hollinger  mine,  to  which  other  mines  could  ship  their 
'■e.  Sheelite  ores  were  also  treated  at  Val  d'Or,  Quebec,  and  at  Little  Long  Lac 
ine  in  Ontario.  Intensive  efforts  were  made  to  recover  tungsten  ore  in  all 
irts  of  Canada,  and  the  ultra-violet  lamp  was  brought  into  use  by  mine  manage- 
ents  and  prospectors.  Production  of  tungsten  concentrates  in  1944  amounted  to 
1,000  pounds  as  compared  with  521,000  in  1942  and  12,000  in  1940. 

— Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
M    I 

\    GENERATION    AGO    the    kerosene    oil   lamp    was    the    principal    means    of 
uminating  our  homes,  as  it  is  in  many  homes  even  yet.     It  superseded  the  candle 
r  general  use,  until  kerosene  itself  was  displaced  by  gas,  to  be  followed  by  electric 
It  is  perhaps  not   generally  known  that  a   Canadian   geologist  invented  and 
loped  the  process  for  making  kerosene,  or  coal  oil  as  most  of  us  call  it  now. 
discoverer  was   Abraham    Gesner  who   was   born    at    Cornwallis,   Nova    Scotia, 
1797.    He  made  his  discovery  in  1852  at  the  age  of  55.    The  1941  census  of  Canada 
wed  that  69.1  percent  of  all  occupied  dwellings  in  the   Dominion  were  lighted 
electricity,  30.5   percent  by  kerosene  or   gasoline,  and   0.4   percent  by   gas.  The 
ortion   of  homes  without  electric  light  was  considerably  higher  in   farm   corn- 
ties  than  in  urban  areas.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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The  One-Hour  Work  Day! 


With  the  increasing  use  of 
leisure.  Going  far  beyond 
four-hour  work  day,  some 
even  a  one-hour  week. 


IN  1916  Lord  Leverhulme  esti- 
mated that  one  hour's  work  per 
week  per  person,  adequately  di- 
rected, might  supply  all  our  needs 
for  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 
That  was  twenty-nine  years  ago 
when  our  productive  capacity  was 
only  half  what  it  is  today. 

Why  has  the  increase  of  mech- 
anical productivity  not  been  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  working  day? 

The  answer  runs  something  like 
this:  Production  has  become  sci- 
entific, but  the  distribution  and 
consumption  of  the  goods  produc- 
ed demand  an  equally  scientific 
method  which  is  so  far  lacking. 
As  things  are,  distribution  and 
consumption  are  haphazard  and 
chaotic.  Energy  is  misdirected. 
Wastage  of  materials  and  effort 
is  enormous,  which  proves  that 
we  solve  our  mechanical  prob- 
lems far  in  advance  of  our  politi- 
co-economic ones. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  new 


technology,  man  is  headed  toward  greaU 
Technocracy' 's  conservative  estimate  of 
persons  are  visualizing  a  one-hour  day  t 


Condensed  from  Tid-Bits,  London,  Eng- 
land. 
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techniques    which    are    held 
check   because   their   appear 
would  replace  existing  plant  ar. 
might  threaten  the  financial  sta 
ility  of  certain  businesses.    Inve] 
tion  means  change.     Change  fr 
quently     means     industrial     u 
heaval  and  loss  of  profit  for  inc 
vidual  concerns.     An  instance 
this    is    Faraday's     discovery 
electro-magnetic      induction 
1831.      That    discovery    lay    ne 
lected   for   over   fifty   years   ai 
was  not  applied  to  industry  un 
Edison  built  the  first  power-pla 
in  1882. 

We  have  an  illuminati: 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  t 
future  in  a  page  from  a  rece 
book  by  the  Very  Rev.  HewL 
Johnson,  the  Dean  of  Canterbu] 
who  writes:  '  .  .  .  new  industr 
triumphs  await  the  practical  x 
of  materials  now  available;  mati 
ials  of  unknown  lightne 
strength  and  flexibility:  lighi 
metals  to  replace  iron;  steel-  re 
forced  metal  films  thin  as  bubb 
and  of  inestimable  value  in  cher 
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:al  and  electrical  plants;  glass, 
workable  as  metal,  and  colloid- 
jxpanded  glasses,  heat-proof, 
;ound-proof,  transparent  and 
ight  as  cork. 

'Chemists  only  await  the  order 
o  make  our  clothes  from  cellu- 
Dse  materials  such  as  wood;  light 
nd  porous  clothes,  and  pressed 
lto  shape  without  the  cycle  of 
rocesses  from  spinning  to  tailor- 
lg:  clothes  produced  at  the  cost 
f  pence,  not  pounds.  Plastic 
laterials  of  infinite  variety  can 
>llow — as  soon  as  we  will — the 
akelite  with  which  we  are  al- 
?ady  familiar.' 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the 
?levox.     It  is  an  ordinary  tele- 
ion  e  apparatus  containing  a  ro- 
'  )t  mechanism  that  obeys  spoken 
:structions.      You   install   it,   let 
i    say,   in   a   power   station   and 
lave  it  unattended.     During  the 
ight,  you  ring  up  the  station  and 
fnvey  your  message  by  uttering 
funds  of  different  pitches.     The 
i  b  o  t     telephone-operator-cum- 
t'hnician  does  the  rest. 

rhen  there  is  the  Product  Inte- 
giph,  a  superhuman  calculating 
u. chine  that  can  work  second, 
oler  differential  equations  be- 
Jid  the  power  of  the  human 
in.  By  electrical  and  mech- 
1  means,  it  can,  in  the  space 
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of  minutes,  solve  mathematical 
problems  that  would  occupy  the 
human  intelligence  for  a  consider- 
able  time. 

And  think  of  the  miraculous 
automatic  devices  used  in  modern 
industry — selective  mechanisms 
that  separate  one  type  of  article 
from  another  by  its  sound  or 
touch;  in  other  words,  super-sen- 
sitive artificial  ears  and  hands; 
mechanical  eyes,  operated  by 
means  of  the  photo-electric  cell, 
and  those  instruments  which  test 
chemicals  by  what  might  almost 
be  called  a  'sense  of  taste.' 

If  we  dismiss  as  too  fantastic 
Lord  Leverhulme's  estimate  of 
having  to  work  only  one  hour  a 
week  let  us  compromise  and  im- 
agine ourselves  working  say,  one 
hour  a  day.  What  kind  of  society 
do  we  visualize?  In  such  a  society, 
professional  people — artists,  mu- 
sicians, writers,  scientists  and  the 
like,  whose  output  is  often  gov- 
erned by  mood  and  temperament 
— might  be  expected  to  carry  on 
much  as  they  are  today.  But  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  population  con- 
sists of  those  who  produce  the 
vital  commodities — food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  so  on,  and  who  man 
our  utility  and  transport  services. 
John  Citizen  would  go  to  work 
for  the  one  hour  of  his  appointed 
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shift  relieving  his  predecessor  and 
being  relieved  in  turn  by  the 
next  man. 

The  work  of  minding  a  machine 
might  be  tedious  and  dull  but  it 
would  give  John  Citizen  twenty- 
three  hours  in  which  to  eat,  sleep, 
attend  to  his  home  affairs,  play 
games,  read,  worship,  listen  to 
music,  go  to  the  theatre  and  gen- 
erally occupy  himself  as  his  in- 
clinations direct.  Or,  if  he  does 
not  mind  a  machine,  he  drives  a 
bus  or  a  train — for  five  hours, 
let  us  say,  once  every  five  days. 

This  picture  presents  its  own 
problem — the  use  of  leisure.  To 
be  able  to  use  leisure  intelligently 
and  profitably  is  an  art  in  itself, 
and  one  that  must  be  cultivated 
diligently  by  our  educational 
authorities. 

Intellectual  curiosity  is  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  the 
educated  mind.  The  man  who 
possesses  it  looks  about  him  and 
says:  'The  world  is  mine  to  ex- 
plore— the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  physical  world,  but  what 
leisure  have  I  for  the  task?  I 
have  an  hour  or  two  in  the  even- 
ing, but  I  am  tired  out  after  a 
day's  work. 

'I  want  to  study  the  wonders  of 
science,  visit  museums  and  lab- 
oratories, read  books  on  biology 


and  discover  how  my  body  work* 
I  want  to  study  politics  and  lear 
how  to  increase  man's  happines: 
I  want  to  read  all  the  works  of  th 
great  classical  authors  and  se 
the  famous  paintings. 

'I  want  to  go  to  concerts  an 
hear  the  music  of  Beethoven  an 
Mozart  and  Bach — and  I  want  1 
make  some  of  this  music  for  m 
self  by  studying  the  piano,  or  tl 
violin,   or   training   my   voice, 
want  to  paint.    I  want  to  travel- 
by    land,    sea    and    air — and    s< 
how  people   live   in   other   cou 
tries;  I  want  to  learn  their  Ian 
uages.      I    want    to    study      ps 
philosophies   and   learn   how   n 
ancestors   used  to   think;   I  wa 
to   contemplate   the  mysteries 
nature  and  the  universe  itself  . 

There  you  have  a  picture— a: 
it's  a  fairly  common  picture, 
fancy — of  frustrated  mental  a: 
bition,  frustrated  by  insuffi 
leisure.  But  there  is  more  to 
than  this,  for  I  have  selected  or 
the  intellectual  type.  We  i 
not  all  dreamers.  What  abc 
the  practical  man  with  his  hobt 
It  may  be  his  garden,  his  c 
penter's  bench,  bricklaying, 
microscope,  his  rug-making, 
the  future  he  would  have  t 
or  three  hobbies  where  his  sor 
restricted    leisure    now    perm 
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him  only  time — and  barely  that — 
for  one. 

Increased  leisure  for  the  pur- 
suit of  hobbies  would  go  far  to 
removing  one  of  the  most  dismal 
characteristics  of  modern  society, 
which  is  that  man  now  languishes 
in  a  limbo  of  frustration  produced 
fby  the  paralysis  of  the  creative 
spirit  in  a  machine-ridden  world. 

Machines  work  for  man;  man 
has  little  leisure.  The  hand  is 
starved;  craftsmanship  has  almost 
vanished.  So  long  as  machines 
produce  serviceable  but  inartistic 


substitutes,  all  the  beautiful  ob- 
jects which  our  ancestors  carved 
in  wood  or  fashioned  from  ivory 
will  not  be  made — until,  that  is, 
man  regains  his  leisure  by  the 
scientific  application  of  his  mech- 
anical resources. 

Man  must  ask  himself  this 
question.  Will  he  develop  these 
possibilities  with  all  the  imagina- 
tion and  skill  which  the  situation 
demands?  Or  will  he  be  content 
to  watch  scientific  progress  ar- 
rested by  political  ineptitude? 

— Sam   Heppner 


fc  DOUGLAS  FIR  is  the  largest  tree  in  Canada.  It  usually  attains  a  height  of 
'rom  150  to  200  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  three  to  six  feet,  but  it  is  sometimes  found 
•eaching  heights  of  over  300  feet  and  diameters  up  to  15  feet.  The  trunk  is  straight 
ind  free  or  limbs  for  70  feet  or  more.  It  has  the  heaviest  bark  of  any  tree  in 
Canada,  sometimes  10  to  12  inches  thick.  In  Canada  this  tree  ranges  from  the 
ast  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Alberta  through  to  the  coast  in  British 
Columbia,  but  the  best  commercial  stands  are  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  ad- 
acent  mainland.  As  a  source  of  the  largest-sized  structural  timbers  in  commercial 
liuantities,  this  species  is  unsurpassed.  Douglas  fir  is  obtainable  clear  from  defect 
n  large  dimensions  and  has  a  wide  range  of  uses — particularly  as  a  structural 
unber.  Flooring  for  dwelling  houses  and  for  heavy  dock  construction,  general 
>uilding  purposes,  water-pipes,  silos,  veneers  and  plywoods  are  some  of  its  various 
hannels  of  utilization.  Production  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  in  Canada  in  1943 
mounted  to  1,233,953,000  feet  board  measure  valued  at  $38,113,000. 

— Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

CHARCOAL  BURNING  is  an  ancient  art,  the  technique  of  which  has  been 
anded  down  from  father  to  son.  Different  woods  yield  different  qualities  of 
tiareoal,  the  variety  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  for  example, 
eing  made  from  willow,  alder  and  dogwood.  Charcoal  used  by  artists  consists 
9ually  of  a  charred  vine  twig.     Many  Quebec  farmers  make  charcoal  in  their  spare 

I.  They  use  sound  hardwood,  which  they  char  in  circular  kilns  of  brick  and  lime 
unforced  with  iron  hoops.  The  production  of  charcial  in  Canada  in  1943  amounted 
>  83,742,000   pounds,  including   59,030,000   made   in   the   wood   distillation   industry 

24,712,000  in  the  charcoal  burning  industry. 

—Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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Technology  Smashes  the  Price  System! 

The  industrial  age,  guided  by  men  who  had  no  conception  of  the 
powers  that  were  at  work,  has  at  last  turned  upon  its  masters  to  des- 
troy them  and  in  that  moment  of  destruction  offers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  American  Continent  a  security  that  they  have  never  known. 

— Howard  Scott 
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A  CRISIS  in  the  history  of  Am- 
erican civilization  is  at  hand. 
The  nation  stands  at  the  threshold 
of  what  is  simultaneously  oppor- 
tunity and  disaster.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  one  for  social  benefit,  the 
disaster  is  the  failure  of  the  Price 
System;  and  neither  opportunity 
nor  disaster  may  be  escaped.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  have  ground  al- 
most their  allotted  time  and  they 
have  ground  exceedingly  fine.  The 
spectacle  of  a  New  Jersey  rayon 
factory  now  being  designed  to  run 
eventually  without  human  labor, 
save  for  one  man  at  a  switch- 
board,  is   more   than   a   warning 


This  article,  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  Howard  Scott  and  published  by 
Harper's  Magazine  in  January  1933,  is 
one  of  Technocracy's  basic  statements. 
The  use  of  atomic  energy  and  the  pre- 
sent Price  System  crisis  (which  followed' 
the  withdrawal  of  World  War  its  artifi- 
cial stimulation)  have  sharpened  its  sig- 
nificance. The  editors  of  Technocracy 
Digest  reprint  this  material  now  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  social  analysis 
presented  therein  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  better  that  that  of  any  other  organi- 
zation in  North  America. 
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of  further  unemployment,  more 
than  notice  to  competitors  that  a 
rival  has  lowered  his  production 
cost  to  a  minimum.  It  is  all  of 
these  things,  but  they  are  of  sup- 
erficial account.  It  is  a  witness 
to  profound  truth  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  guessed  at — that  : 
physical  wealth  is  not  measured 
in  terms  of  labor,  goods,  or 
money,  but  in  terms  of  energy. 
And  with  the  discovery  of  that 
truth  the  bankers,  the  industrial- 
ists, the  Marxists,  the  Fascists, 
the  economists,  the  soldiers,  andi 
the  politicians  are  things  of  the 
past. 

The  industrial  age,  guided  by 
men  who  had  no  conception  oi 
the  powers  that  were  at  work, 
has  at  last  turned  upon  its  mast- 
ers to  destroy  them  and  in  thai 
moment  of  destruction  offers  tc 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Americar. 
Continent  a  security  that  the> 
have  never  known.  This  crisis  if 
not  the  result  of  political  agita 
tion.    The  agitators  are  powerless 
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/hile   the   very   stars     in     their 

ourses    have    been    fighting    for 

nother  order.     We     unwittingly 

ave  stolen  a  march  upon  history, 

rid  whether  for  good  or  ill  a  new 

jiapter  is  about  to  begin.    A  few 

reeks  ago  the  Governor  of  the 

ank   of  England   admitted   that 

he  difficulties  are  so  vast  and  so 

mited    that    I    approach    the 

bject  not  only  in  ignorance  but 

:  humility.     It  is  too  much  for 

e.'     While    the    representatives 

American  industry  and  capital 

ve    been    unwilling    so    far    to 

mmit  themselves  publicly,  many 

conceding  in  private  that  the 

blem   is   beyond   them.      One 

g   becomes   very      cold     and 

:  If  we  are  to  deal  effectually 

th  the  depression  we  have  got 

understand  the     forces     that 

ught  it  about. 

e  reason  why  America  finds 

If   in  her  present   agony  is 

use  for  many  years  she  has 

n  ignoring  physical  laws  which 

3  fundamental  to  her  operation. 

present  troubles  are  only  an- 

er  warning  that  the  final  day 

reckoning  is  at  hand.     To  say 

one  way,  the  cause  of  our 

ubles  lies  in  the  fact  that  dur- 

these  years,  instead  of  think- 

of  our  well-being  and  of  the 

ration  of  our  country,  in  terms 


of  energy,  we  have  thought  of  it 
in  terms  of  something  purchas- 
able with  dollars.  If  we  are  to 
understand  the  problem  at  all 
we  have  to  grapple  with  this  ques- 
tion of  energy;  upon  it  everything 
else  rests. 

Prior  to  that  glorious  fourth  in 
the  year  1776  when  we  announc- 
ed our  independence  to  the  world, 
there  was  no  engine  for  work 
save  man  and  his  domesticated 
draught  animals.  There  had  been 
discoveries  of  various  sorts  be- 
fore; but  dismissing  the  experi- 
ments and  devices  of  ancient 
times  and  the  Middle  Ages,  leav- 
ing aside  the  water  wheels  and 
windmills  which  were  crude,  in- 
efficient, and  over-costly  con- 
cerns, man  and  his  animals  were 
the  only  machines  to  do  the  work. 
Man  was  the  engine,  and  with 
the  energy  furnished  him  by  his 
body  from  the  food  that  he  ate 
he  worked.  It  was  man  who  built 
the  aqueducts  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  man  who  constructed 
the  great  dome  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  Incarnate  Word  of  Byzan- 
tium, man  who  raised  the  spires 
of  Chartres.  The  whole  amount 
of  energy  was  the  food  eaten  by 
man  and  his  domesticated  animals 
and  the  fuel  that  he  burned. 

Energy  is  defined  as  the  capa- 
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city  for  doing  work.  All  forms 
of  heat  transfer  or  of  work  done 
are  said  to  involve  transfer  of 
energy.  Thus  a  waterfall  is  con- 
tinuously expending  energy  re- 
gardless of  whether  this  energy 
is  utilized  or  not.  If  a  pound  of 
coal  is  burned,  the  energy  in  that 
coal  may  or  may  not  be  used  to 
drive  an  engine  or  to  do  other 
work;  but  whether  or  not  work 
is  done,  after  the  coal  is  burned 
the  energy  it  contained  has  been 
irretrievably  spent.  An  automo- 
bile moves  and  does  work  because 
it  is  able  to  utilize  the  heat  energy 
contained  in  gasoline.  A  water 
wheel  turns  by  utilizing  the  en- 
ergy contained  in  the  water  in 
motion  at  a  waterfall.  Everything 
that  moves,  including  the  human 
body,  which  runs  by  means  of 
the  energy  contained  in  the  food 
it  burns,  does  so  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  Through  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy  we  convert 
all  raw  materials  into  the  pro- 
ducts that  we  consume  and 
through  it  operate  all  the  equip- 
ment that  we  use. 

Do  you  doubt  that  this  is  true? 
Consider  the  shoes  that  you  put 
on  in  the  morning.  They  are 
made  from  leather,  the  hide  of  the 
cow  that  ate  grass  to  provide  the 
heat  to  warm  her  body  and  the 


energy  to  chew  yet  more  grasi 
The  grass  itself  received,  by  wa 
of  the  chlorophyll  in  its  blade: 
energy  from  the  sun.  Remove 
from  the  cow's  back,  the  hide  ws 
tanned,  put  in  a  car  built  of  ste< 
melted  by  heat  energy,  and  tram 
ported  over  a  railroad  using  steal 
or  electric  energy.  It  arrive 
driven  by  electric  or  steam  ene 
gy,  was  made  into  shoes.  Whe 
you  eat  your  breakfast,  consid( 
the  source  of  your  bacon 
eggs,  consider  your  newspape 
how  it  was  made  and  what  it  w; 
made  of,  consider  the  street  c; 
or  the  automobile  in  which  you  | 
to  work,  how  they  are  made 
what  they  were  made,  and 
they  do  their  work.  Everyw' 
energy,  the  source  of  life,  is 
plied  to  matter,  and  behold  tl 
wonder  is  apparent. 

We  have  said  that  before  tl 
day  of  James  Watt  and  his  stea 
engine  man  and  his  draught  ai 
mals  were  practically  the  on 
engine  upon  this  planet  for  dor 
man's  work,  in  other  wor 
to  consume  and  expe 
energy.  Every  social  syst( 
which  man  set  up  from  t 
day  that  Joseph  interpreted  ur 
the  birth  of  Benjamin  Frank 
was  rigidly  limited  by  this  fa 
Cleopatra  descending  the  Cydn 
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on  her  barge  and  Shakespeare, 
the  dramatist,  who  described  the 
jevent  centuries  later,  were  of  the 
;same  age  in  this:  In  her  day  and 
|in  his,  man  and  his  animals  could 
work  so  much  in  one  day  and  no 
more.  Not  until  the  day  of  the 
Tiachines  arrived,  machines  which 
.could  multiply  the  rate  of  using 
snergy  thousands  of  times  over, 
[lid  an  absolutely  new  influence 
appear  in  human  society.  It  is 
pecause  we  have  not  taken 
fought  of  this  influence  that  we 
n  America  find  ourselves  where 
e  are  today. 

Our  whole  existence  is  and  al- 
ys  has  been  a  struggle  for  ener 
The  savage  generated  some 
nergy  in  his  own  body,  got  some 
m  his  animals  and  his  campfire, 
ut  ever  since  that  day  man  has 
n    fighting    his    way    back   to 
e  original  sources  of  energy.  He 
und    in    coal    the    energy    laid 
own  ages  earlier  in  the  carboni- 
rous  period,   he   found  another 
urce  of  energy  in  water-power, 
e  found   a   sea   of   oil  prepared 
y  nature  long  before  the  day  of 
Neanderthal  ancestors.     Late- 
he  has  been  prying  at  one  of 
e   last   and     most     mysterious 
urces — atomic    energy;    but    to 
great  good  fortune  that  secret 
not    yet    been    put    into    his 


bungling  hands.  Yet  so  great  a 
store  of  energy  has  he  already 
made  available  that,  given  the 
raw  material,  there  is  practically 
no  comfort  or  luxury  of  life  he 
cannot  make  for  himself.  Food, 
it  is  true,  is  still  produced  in  the 
way  that  nature  originally  de- 
vised, but  indefatigible  mankind 
has  discovered  scores  of  ways  to 
assist  the  process. 

How  does  energy  work?  One 
of  the  fundamental  laws  is  that 
which  says  neither  man  nor  ma- 
chine can  work  out  of  nothing, 
that  is,  without  being  supplied 
with  energy.  Who  has  seen  an 
automobile  run  without  gasoline 
or  a  street  car  without  electricity? 
You  cannot  dodge  the  fact  by 
saying:  Let  us  hitch  a  horse  to  the 
automobile  and  have  the  buggy 
once  more,  for  the  horse  in  this 
case  is  the  engine,  generating  en- 
ergy from  the  oats  he  eats.  The 
spectacle  of  the  body  of  one  of  the 
unemployed  found  on  the  docks, 
dead  of  starvation,  is  a  terrible 
witness  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
law  cannot  be  violated.  The  man 
was  denied  energy,  and  life  was 
taken  from  him. 

Now  energy  appears  in  many 
forms  but  it  is  possible  to  mea- 
sure them  in  units  of  work — the 
erg  and  the  joule,  or  in  units  of 
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heat — the  calorie.  It  is  the  fact 
that  all  forms  of  energy,  of  what- 
ever sort,  may  be  measured  in 
units  of  ergs,  joules,  or  calories 
that  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  solution  of  the  social  problem 
of  our  times  depends  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  this  fact.  A  dollar  may 
be  worth — in  buying  power — 
so  much  today  and  more  or  less 
tomorrow,  but  a  unit  of  work  or 
heat  is  the  same  in  1900,  1929, 
1933,  or  the  year  2000.  In  a  Price 
System  wealth  is  produced  only 
by  the  creation  of  debt.  A  man 
is  wealthy  only  when  he  is  a 
creditor.  If  his  wealth  consists 
of  bonds  stocks,  mortgages,  notes, 
equities,  and  so  forth,  he  is  mere- 
ly the  owner  of  a  collection  of 
promises  to  pay.  Even  currency 
is  in  this  category,  for  you  will 
find  on  the  face  of  a  dollar  bill 
the  words  'payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand' — with  no  questions 
asked  as  to  how  he  happened  to 
be  the  bearer. 

The  units  in  which  these  forms 
of  debt  appear — be  they  stocks, 
bonds,  or  currency — are  units  of 
value.  Value  cannot  be  measur- 
ed; it  has  no  metrical  equivalent. 
A  pound  of  coal  is  always  a 
pound  of  coal,  but  the  weight  of  a 
dollar's  worth  of  coal  is  seldom 
twice  the  same. 
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The  dollar  which  is  used  to 
value  a  commodity  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  unit  and  has  no  metrical 
equivalent  in  the  physical  oper 
ation  of  our  Continent.  You  do 
not  ask  for  a  yard  of  oil  or  8 
gallon  of  linoleum  or  a  bushel  of 
electric  current.  We  shall  have 
to  return  to  this  business  of  mea 
surement  a  little  later  on,  but  this, 
discussion  will  be  far  more  clearly 
understood  if  this  constancy  oi 
the  energy  unit  is  remembered. 

We  say  that  life  uses  its  mater- 
ial substances  over  and  over  again 
when  the  cow  eats  grass,  man  eats 
the  flesh  of  the  cow,  and  at  last 
man  is  returned  to  the  earth  frorr 
which  grass  draws  sustenance 
With  energy  this  never  happens 
Once  it  is  spent  it  is  gone  forevei 
and  we  must  seek  new  supplier 
and  hew  sources.  We  are  noi 
alarmed  over  the  possibility  of  i 
shortage  of  wheat,  for  we  maj 
grow  it  over  and  over  since  the 
sun  is  there  to  supply  the  energj 
again.  But  when  our  stores  o  I  ; 
coal  and  oil  are  exhausted,  there 
are  two  sources  of  energy  gon< 
which  we  shall  never  be  able  t( 
recapture;  and  they  are  not  likelj 
to  be  replenished  while  man  is  oi 
the  earth. 

If  we  have  energy  available  w< 

(Continued   on   Page   Thirty-five) 
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j^vURING  the  war   Canada's  capacity  to  produce  iron  and  steel 

L/ commodities  of  all  kinds  has  vastly  increased.    Her  steel  capacity 

|r>   nearly   twice   what   it   was;    her   output   of    automotive   products 

\  biggest  single  steel  item  made  here)  has  been  boosted  to  the  equiva- 

i  ;nt  of  three  times  its  pre-war  level. 

Canada,  which  a  decade  ago  had  no  producing  iron  mines,  now 
as  three  with  probabilities  of  more  being  added.  Combined  output 
c  the  three  producers — all  located  in  Ontario — may  soon  be  at  the 
ite  of  close  to  $7-$10  million  annually  with  good  prospects  for  sub- 
antial  expansion  of  even  this  impressive  total. 

Algoma  Ore  Properties,  a  subsidiary  of  Algoma  Steel  Corp., 
)mmenced  production  July  1939,  and  results  in  practice  have  bettered 
v'  far  the  original  estimates.  Rated  capacity  was  300,000  tons  an- 
ually,  but  in  actual  operation  close  to  500,000  tons  of  sinter  (iron 
:e  concentrate)  have  been  turned  out  in  a  single  year.  In  the  latest 
Bar  recorded — ending  April  30,  1944 — 473,744  tons  were  mined. 

«At  the  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines,  production  was  curtailed  in  1944 
•  a  slide  of  gelatinous  ooze  into  the  location  of  'B'  ore  body  open 
;t  operation,  but  regular  shipments  are  now  going  forward.    Drilling 
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and  development  have  demonstrated  that  Steep  Rock  possesses  one 
of  the  largest  tonnage  and  best  grade  hematite  iron  ranges  known  on 
the  North  American  Continent  and  officials  plan  to  extend  the  pro- 
duction rate  substantially  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  considered 
possible  that  around  800,000  tons  may  be  shipped  this  year.  With 
a  reduction  in  stripping  operations  and  a  greater  concentration  on 
actual  production  a  regular  output  of  5,000  tons  daily  is  expected 
About  50  million  tons  of  ore  have  been  proven  by  work  to  date 
and  the  company  undoubtedly  has  resources  for  many  years  ahead 

The  marketing  contract  of  the  Josephine  mine  of  Michipicoter 
Iron  Mines  with  Algoma  Ore  Properties  calls  for  delivery  of  a  mini- 
mum of  75,000  gross  tons  of  hematite  lump  ore  and  190,000  gros.« 
tons  of  hematite  concentrate  per  year.  Production  capacity  of  the 
Josephine  mine  will  be  over  375,000  gross  tons  of  ore  per  year 
Reserves  at  the  Josephine  totalled  3,840,000  tons  of  hematite  at  th< 
end  of  1944. 

At  the  Ruth  property,  adjacent  to  the  Josephine  mine,  Michi 
picoten  Iron  Mines  has  indicated  by  drilling  no  less  than  28.6  millioi 
tons  of  siderite  or  concentrating  ore  running  31.26%  iron.  It  is  expecte* 
that  placing  of  the  Josephine  in  production  should  facilitate  th- 
working  of  the  Ruth  property. 

In  recent  years  Algoma  Ore  Properties  has  indicated  approxi 
mately  100  million  tons  of  magnetite  ore  in  its  Goulais  iron  range- 
huge  reserves  are  now  awaiting  development. 

In  British  Columbia,  Privateer  Mine  and  associated  interest 
plan  a  small  steel  plant  at  the  location  of  the  former  Anyox  smelte 
of  Granby  Consolidated.  This  operation,  if  proceeded  with,  ma; 
result  in  the  mining  of  one  or  more  of  the  known  B.C.  deposits  c 
better  grade  ore. 

Many  deposits  of  iron  are  known  across  Canada,  but  existenc 
of  better  grade  deposits  in  the  United  States  and  relative  inaccess 
bility  of  Canadian  deposits  have  usually  resulted  in  deferment  ( 
development  plans.  However,  with  the  gradual  but  steady  exhaustio 
of  many  of  the  higher  grade  deposits  south  of  the  border  and  ii 
creased  attention  being  paid  to  reserves  of  concentrating  ore 
Canadian  iron  deposits  such  as  the  Iron  Mountain  deposit  in  tl 
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dbury  area  may  come  in  for  greater  attention. 

In  eastern  Quebec,  Hollinger  North  Shore  Exploration  Co.  has 
scovered  a  number  of  deposits  which  it  is  expected  will  be  develop- 
in  conjunction  with  the  huge  deposits  already  demonstrated  by 
abrador  Mining  &  Exploration  Co.,  also  under  Hollinger  control, 
Newfoundland  Labrador. 


Canada's  Steel  Production 


Millions  of  Not  Tons 


Canada's  yearly  capacity  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  is  now 
0,760  tons  as  compared  with  1,500,000  tons  in  1939 — an  increase 
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of  about  85%.  Three  new  blast  furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig 
iron  were  built,  one  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  one  at  Hamilton,  and  one  a 
Port  Colborne.  In  addition  an  unused  stack  was  transferred  froir 
0  jib  way  to  Sydney  and  a  small  furnace  at  the  Soo  was  rehabilitated 
Two  of  the  new  furnaces  are  capable  of  producing  1,000  tons  of  pij 
iron  a  day. 

The  distribution  of  the  present  Canadian     iron    blast    furnac 
capacity  is  as  follows: 


: 


No.  of 
Stacks 

DOM.    STEEL    &    COAL    4 

CANADIAN    FURNACE    2 

STEEL  CO.  OF  CANADA  3 

ALGOMA    STEEL    CORP 5 


14 


Total 
Annual 
Capacity 

(net  tons) 
730,000 
221,760 
757,000 

1,062,000 

2,770,766 


Production  in  1944  was  1,852,628  tons  or  about  69%   of  rate 
capacity  and  was  over  twice  the  production  of  846,418  tons  in  1 
and  71%  greater  than  the  1929  production  of  1,080,160  tons. 

Steel  furnace  capacity  was  also  raised  substantially  to  its  pres 
rate  of  3,623,400  tons  a  year— a  76%  increase  over  its  2,056,622  tc 
capacity  in  1939.  Most  striking  was  the  increase  of  electric  furnac 
from  44  with  an  annual  capacity  of  279,076  tons  to  85  with  an 
capacity  of  786,000  tons.  Basic  open  hearth  furnaces  were  increi 
to  51  with  an  annual  capacity  of  2,825,400  tons  as  compared  with 
with  a  capacity  of  1,774,946  tons  in  1939. 

Total  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1944  was  3,024,4  . 
tons  or  about  83.5%  of  rated  capacity  and  was  nearly  twice  the  19  j 
production  of  1,551,054  tons,  and  over  twice  the  1929  production 
1,378,024  tons. 

One  of  the  -most  spectacular  developments  has  been  the  sev( 
fold  increase  in  the  production  of  alloy  steels  from  57,583  tons  in  12 
to  411,756  tons  in  1943.  Figures  for  1944  show  a  reduction  to  357,( 
tons. 

Production  of  ferro-alloys  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  £ 
years.     Actual  production  was  182,428  tons  in  1944  compared  w 
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5,540  tons  in  1939. 

Steel  itself  is  an  alloy  of  iron  and  a  small  proportion  of  carbon — 
fact  which  is  usually  forgotten.  The  common  alloying  agents  are 
'jngsten,  chromium,  molybdenum,  copper,  nickel,  and  aluminum 
lthough  there  are  many  more. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  capacity  for  making  iron  and  steel, 
blling  and  drawing  mills'  capacity  had  to  be  increased.  Some  idea  of 
le  greatly  increased  tonnage  handled  in  these  mills  can  be  seen 
•om  the  following  comparison  of  production: 

TOTAL    NET    TONNAGE    MADE 


Semi-finished   rolled  forms   1,860,988 

Rails  and  rail  fastenings   305,510 


Wire    rods    

Structural   steel   shapes   

Hot    rolled    bars 

Cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn  bars  and  shapes 

Plates    

Sheet,  hoops,  bands  and  strips  376,706 


235,583 
146,965 
598,113 
52,214 
395,298 


Other  rolled  forms  ... 
Miscellaneous  products 
*Not  shown. 


21,787 
79,771 


1939 

1,016,452 
140,972 
214,459 

81,080 
295,150 

12,375 

67,459 
162,765 

13,291 


In  spite  of  the  great  expansion  in  productive  capacity  shown  by 
e  above  table  at  least  two  companies  are  presently  engaged  in  fur- 
er  expanding  their  facilities.  Dominion  Foundries  &  Steel  Ltd. 
s  nearly  completed  the  construction  of  a  new  cold  reduction 
illing  mill  which  will  double  its  cold  produced  steel  and  finishing 
cpacity.  Steel  Co.  of  Canada  now  has  under  construction  a  new 
(ntinuous  hot  strip  mill  which  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  300,- 
<0  to  400,000  tons  of  rolled  strip  and  sheets  and  is  planning  on  the 
section  of  cold  reducing  mills  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  iron  and  steel  and  its  products  industry  group  in  Canada 
rw  includes  more  than  2,000  factories,  representing  a  capital  invest- 
nnt  of  $1,825.5  million,  employing  (in  1943)  a  monthly  average  of 
45,744  people  who  were  paid  $833.4  million  in  salaries  and  wages. 
I  that  year  materials  used  in  manufacturing  processes  cost  $1,131.9 
rllion,  and  fuel  and  electricity  cost  $47.3  million. 

This  is  a  strikingly  different  picture  from  that  presented  in  1938, 
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before  the  war's  approach  had  had  much  effect  on  Canada.  Thei 
there  were  only  1,391  plants.  Capital  investment  was  only  abou 
a  third  of  its  present  level:  $657  million.  Employment  averagec 
121,235,  and  salaries  and  wages  totalled  $154  million.  Only  $27! 
million  was  spent  on  materials  and  only  $15  million  on  fuel  am 
electricity. 

Expansion  of  some  description  took  place  in  all  branches  of  th 
industry.  Investment  in  primary  iron  and  steel  plants  rose  from  $10 
million  to  over  $235  million.  Employment  nearly  tripled.  Wage 
rose  more  than  250%.  Machinery  plants  (excluding  farm  imple 
ments  and  electrical  apparatus)  increased  in  number  from  232  in  193 
to  256  in  1943.  Investment  rose  from  $63  million  to  more  than  $12 
million.  Again,  employment  nearly  tripled,  and  wages  rose  clos 
to  400%  of  their  1938  level. 

Here  is  the  group-by-group  picture: 


h'1 


r 


Plants 

(number) 

1943  1938 

Primary  63  55 

Castings,  etc ,  198  230 

Stoves,  etc 72  68 

Boilers,  etc 38  55 

Farm  imp! 37  38 

Machinery  256  213 

Automobiles      5  12 

Auto  parts  101  97 

Bicycles  8  4 

Aircraft  45  13 

Shipbuilding  87  41 

Railway  eq 34  37 

Wire  goods  80  77 

Sheet  metal  prod 191  169 

Hardware,    etc. 241  151 

Structural    steel    22  21 

Miscellaneous    161  134 


Capital 

Employed 

<$  millions) 

1943       1938 


Employment 
(000) 


235 

60 

20 

25 

62 

124 

139 

78 

4 

229 

242 

125 

36 

78 

63 

39 

276 


100 
49 
16 
16 
64 
63 
60 
27 
3 
9 
28 
87 
29 
52 
29 
20 
5 


1943 
34 

16 
6 
5 
14 
28 
24 
22 
.7 
70 
76 
30 
7 
17 
19 
11 
49 


1938 

13 

11 

5 

3 

6 

12 

15 

8 

.4 

1.6 

3.6 

19 

4 

8 

6 

3 

1.4 


Salaries 
&  wages 
($  millions) 
1943       1938 


66 
29 

10 

11 

25 
53 
58 
40 
1.4 
127 
154 
59 
11 
27 
33 
23 
95 


18 

13 

5 

3.7 

7.5 

15 

21 

9 

.5 

2 

4.8 

27 

5 

9 

7 

5 

1.5 


Gross  Valui 

of  Product! 

($  millions 

1943       19 

224 

75 

28 

37 

57 
152 
352 
175 
3 
246 
377 
159 

41 

97 

91 

73 
365 


m 


Most  of  the  expansion  has  taken  place  in  Ontario,  where  mc 
than  half  of  the  industry  is  located.  The  787  plants  of  1938  h 
grown  to  1,119  by  1943.  Capital  employed  increased  from  $4 
million  to  $1,040  million  in  Ontario   alone.     Employment  increas 
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jfrom  75,542  to  222,680,  and  wages  from  $96  million  to  $430  million, 
jln  the  other  provinces  this  is  what  happened: 


Province 

[Prince    Ed.    Is 

fMova    Scotia 

Vew  Brunswick  .. 

Plants 
(number) 

1943       1938 
6             5 

71        38 

37        24 

Quebec  

Ontario  

424      292 
....     1,119      787 

.Manitoba    

Saskatchewan   

■Alberta    

I3.C.  &  Yukon  

85        53 

30        19 

61        38 

....       211      135 

Capital 
Employed     Employment 
($  millions)  (000) 


1943 
.8 
100 
18 

491 
1,040 

37 
8.6 

18 
138 


1938 
.5 

31 

11 

139 

413 

24 

4 

9 

25 


1943 
.3 

20 

5 

120 

223 

10 

2 

4 

50 


1938 
.08 

4 
1.9 

27 
75 

6 
.6 

2 
3.5 


Salaries  Gross  Value 

&  wages  of  Products 

($  millions)  ($  millions) 

1943   1938  1943   1938 


.3 

36 

9 

229 

430 

18 

4 

7.4 
100 


.06 

5 

2.4 

34 


.9 

80 

19 

674 


96  1,481 

8  42 

.7  10 

2.4  15 

4.8  255 


.2 

20 

6 

108 

369 

19 

5 

5 

15 


This  is  the  kind  of  expansion  which  made  it  possible  for  Canada 
i  turn  out  more  than  750,000  motor  vehicles,  over  67,000  carriage 
ountings  or  equipment,  and  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  small  arms 
>etween  September  1939  and  December  1944. 

In  peacetime,  Canada's  iron  and  steel  production  capacity, 
lirected  by  technological  control,  will  make  a  mighty  contribution 
oward  the  New  America  of  abundance  for  all. 

Editor's  Note:  The  statistics  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the  Financial  Post. 


^ebiolzum  IjOA  P vitality. 


T  MAY  be  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  that  a  substance  which 
L  enters  so  vitally  into  practically  every  phase  of  human  existence 
nd  enterprise  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  boyhood  of  nonagen- 
rians  who  are  still  more  or  less  sprightly. 

For  the  first  well  was  drilled  for  petroleum  in  1859  and,  in  these 
t  eighty-six  years,  there  has  been  an  ever-growing  stream  of  this 
ctuous  fluid  persistently  finding  its  way  into  every  ramification  of 
ern  civilization.     Industry  depends  on  it;  transportation  relies  on 
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it;  science  has  harnessed  it  to  many  varied,  though  sometimes  obscure 
uses  and,  as  a  climax,  it  has  been  a  determining  factor  in  the  greatest 
Armageddon  of  history. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  oil  industry  from  the  cradle,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  estimate 
how  far  it  has  travelled  along  the  road  to  the  grave,  for  petroleum 
is  a  wasting  commodity  and  man  has  already  utilized  some  48  billior 
barrels  for  his  convenience  and  comfort. 

Broadly  speaking  oil  is  recovered  only  from  sedimentary  rocks  anc 
the  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  which  comprise  this  type  of  strata  an 
relatively  well  known.  Tracing  back  the  antecedents  of  these  sedi- 
mentaries,  it  is  possible,  from  fossil  and  lithological  evidence,  to  de 
termine  which  beds  were  deposited  coincidentally  and  under  com 
parable  climatic  conditions  and,  if  these  conditions  were  conduciv< 
to  the  formation  of  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  one  instance,  it  is  logica 
to  assume  that  Mother  Nature  worked  to  a  pattern  and  that  th< 
miracle  of  petroleum  was  not  entirely  promiscuous. 

All  sedimentary  rocks  are  not  petroliferous  and,  perhaps  mer 
to  emphasize  nature's  feminine  prerogative,  strata  which  produ 
oil  at  one  locality  may  be  barren  at  a  location  not  very  far  remov 
that  is  why  we  speak  of  the  'search'  for  oil.  This  search  has  resul 
in  the  drilling  of  many  thousands  of  wells,  some  of  which  producei 
lavishly,  some  moderately  and  some  not  at  all. 

After  eighty  years  of  oil  hunting,  now  extended  over  the  fou 
divisions  of  the  globe,  the  oil  geologists  and  engineers  have,  fror 
these  basic  considerations,  established  a  yard-stick  by  which  to  me£ 
sure  the  ultimate  world-wide  yield  of  petroleum.  They  assume  the 
a  specified  minimum  percentage  of  all  sedimentary  rocks  will  be  oi'  I 
bearing;  they  assume  that  a  certain  proportion  of  all  wells  will  b  I 
productive  and  they  assume  an  average  rate  of  recovery  from  ever 
successful  well.  Add  these  assumptions  together,  allow  a  margin  fc 
error  and  you  have  an  estimate  of  the  oil  reserves  of  the  worl< 
which  may  be  broken  down  into  countries,  fields,  or  even  individu; 
properties. 

That  this  is  no  mere  crystal  gazing  or  wishful  thinking  is  ev 
denced  by  the  fact  that  a  company  developing  a  particular  field,  ca 
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with  great  certainty  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  its  ultimate  production 
iand  predicate  its  operations  accordingly. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  what  the 
word  'reserve'  actually  implies  and  the  usual  acceptance  is  to  refer 
it  to  oil  in  the  ground  which  is  recoverable  by  present  known  methods 
of  drilling  and  production,  together  with  oil  held  in  storage.     The 

Krord  is  usually  qualified  by  the  adjectives  'proven',  'semi-proven' 
r  'probable'.  Proven  reserves  are  those  contained  in  areas  where 
bather  intensive  drilling  has  demonstrated  the  presence  and  capabili- 
ties of  certain  well-defined  producing  horizons  and  where  relatively 
oniform  geologic  conditions  indicate  the  extent  of  the  pool.  Semi- 
oroven  reserves  would  include  as  yet  undrilled  areas  around  or 
Ivithin  a  producing  field,  so  closely  allied  geologically  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  their  productivity.  Probable  reserves  would  be  com- 
prised in  areas  where,  by  one  method  or  another,  the  sub-surface 
geology  has  been  interpreted  as  being  analogous  to  productive  areas 
tot  too  far  distant. 

Turning  to  the  United  States,  the  most  drilled  country  in  the 

Xorld,  for  an  illustration  of  this  reserve  theory  in  practice,  we  find 
tat   the    American    Petroleum    Institute    (A.P.I.) ,    estimated    U.    S. 
proved  oil  reserves   as  amounting  to   20,453,231,000   barrels   at   the 
lose  of  1944,  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  389  million  barrels 
ver  the  previous  year.     Of  this  increase  roughly  IM2  billion  barrels 
/as  provided  by  the  extension  of  producing  pools  and  revision  of 
t    revious  estimates,  while  over  half  a  billion  was  represented  by  new 
iscoveries.    In  the  same  period  1,678,421,000  barrels  was  withdrawn 
>    *om  reserves,  that  being  the  U.  S.   1944  total  production,  leaving 
,e    le  net  gain  as  stated. 

The  United  States  then  has  a  proven  reserve  of  approximately 
years  world  production  at  its  present  level  but  in  the  last  five 
3ars,  those  reserves  have  not  been  appreciated  at  the  same  rate  as 
ley  were  in  the  decade  immediately  preceding  hostilities  and  the 
tates'  reserve  position  is  not  considered  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
'ason  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  oil,  as  a  lack  of  men  and  material  to 
id  it  for,  during  the  war  years,  exploratory  drilling  has  been  drastic- 
]y  curtailed.     Despite  this,   in   1944,   with  the   discovery   of  oil   in 
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Alabama,  twenty-six  of  the  forty-eight  States  were  oil-producing,  and 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  which  are  relatively  new  producers,  led 
in  the  discovery  column. 

The  States'  probable  reserves  are  contained  in  many  areas  and  I 
localities  'where  every  prospect  pleases'  and  only  the  opportunity 
to  develop  is  awaited.  Geologists  or  geophysicists  may  have  been 
over  the  ground;  core-drilling  may  have  been  done;  the  presence 
and  attitude  of  oil  bearing  strata  may  be  a  demonstrable  fact,  bul 
the  crucial  test  of  the  drill  has  still  to  be  faced  and,  pending  that, 
they  cannot  be  considered  first  line  reserves,  although  their  probablt 
value  should  not  be  discounted. 

The  A.P.I,  cautiously  talks  of  'oil  that  may  be  present  in  un 
known  prospects  in  regions  believed  to  be  generally  favourable'  anc 
these   would   constitute   'prospective'    reserves.      Sedimentary   rock:, 
cover  about  900  million  acres  of  the  States'  surface  and  very  manv  i 
of  these  acres  are  still  unscratched  in  the  oil  search.    When  condition 
permit  a  renewal  of  wild-cat  drilling  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  s 
prospects  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  and  although  dry  ho 
may  be  numerous,  the  oil  industry  has  more  successes  than  failure 
to  its  credit  and  will  track  the  elusive  oil  to  its  ultimate  lair. 

We  can  add  to  those  prospective  reserves  the  oil  that  will  accru 
from  the  application  of  secondary  methods  of  recovery  in  fields  wher 
such  methods  have  not  yet  been  practiced;  from  greater  efncienc 
in  these  secondary  methods  which  will  ensure  of  a  larger  percentag 
being  taken  from  the  sands,  and  from  improved  technique  whic 
will  make  deeper  drilling  a  more  profitable  venture. 

A  further  U.  S.  reserve  is  Alaska,  where  oil  has  already  bee 
discovered  at  one  locality  and  a  considerable  area  of  sedimentai 
rocks  has  still  to  be  explored.  In  this  region  35,000  square  miles  is  s<, 
aside  as  a  Naval  Reserve,  some  indication  of  the  prospective  vali 
that  is  placed  upon  it. 

Although  the  United  States  has  produced  over  60%  of  the  world 
production  to  date,  its  possibilities  are  by  no  means  exhausted  and 
seems  assured  of  world  leadership  for  many  years  to  come. 

This  picture  of  the  United  States  finds  a  replica  in  practical 
every  oil  producing  country  in  the  world.    In  all  of  them  developme 
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has  been  retarded  and  exploratory  drilling  restricted  by  war  con- 
ditions since  1939.  In  practically  all  of  them  reserves  have  appreci- 
ated, mainly  by  the  extension  of  proven  fields  and  few  large  new 
pools  have  been  discovered.  In  every  country  and  in  many  countries 
which  have  not  yet  entered  that  charmed  circle,  there  are  areas  of 
I  sedimentary  origin,  more  or  less  vast,  which  merely  await  the  day 
when  man  shall  turn  from  the  arts  of  destruction  to  peaceful  pursuits. 

So  much  oil  has  already  come  out  of  South  America  that  it 
might  almost  be  considered  heresy  to  say  that  only  the  accessible 
parts  of  that  continent  have  yet  been  tapped.  Yet  when  we  look  at 
the  Llanos  of  Colombia;  the  Montana  of  Peru;  the  Oriente  of  Equador 
and  the  Boliver  and  Monagas  areas  of  Venezuela,  which  have  only 
ibeen  accorded  preliminary  surveys  and  an  occasional  test,  it  might 
Isafely  be  asserted  that  the  South  American  oil  industry  is  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  truly  stupendous  undertaking. 

Brazil  ranks  second  only  to  the  U.S.A.,  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, in  the  matter  of  possible  oil  producing  sedimentaries;  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Chile,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  have  basins  of  sedi- 
mentary origin  which  will  undoubtedly  repay  attention,  although  it 
may  be  that  the  tendency  towards  nationalization  of  petroleum  in 
certain  of  these  countries  may  retard  development. 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  have  latent  re- 
sources either  wholly  untested  or  not  yet  full  exploited.  Canada  is 
adding  yearly  to  her  oil  assets  as  a  result  of  uninterrupted  exploration 
and,  as  a  war  development  has  established  a  reserve  of  about  30 
Trillion  barrels  in  the  North  West  Territories. 

The  Dominion's  latent  resources  also  include  the  Athabaska  tar 

>r    sands,  from  which  the  extraction  and  utilization  of  oil  is   not   yet 

)n  a  commercial  footing.     Recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  surface 

manifestations  of  petroleum  in  the  world,   the   ultimate   yield  from 

his  source  is  meanwhile  a  matter  of  speculation,  to  which  experi- 

v,    nental  operations  now  proceeding  may  supply  an  answer. 

The  area  covered  by  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere is  more  than  double  that  of  its  Western  counterpart.  Vast 
Wretches  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  yet  to  come  within  the  purview  of 
he  oil-seeker  and,  as  Russia  controls  over  one-third  of  the  prospective 
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producing  area  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  she  should  assuredly 
play  an  important  role  in  the  oil  economy  of  the  future. 

The  basin  areas  of  the  Near  East  exceed  those  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Alaska  and  the  exploratory  wells  already  drilled  emphasize  their 
productivity.  The  Kirkuk  field  of  Iraq  is  proved  along  a  length  of  60 
miles;  in  Iran,  on  a  concession  extending  for  800  miles,  comparatively 
few  wells  have  already  established  production  in  excess  of  350,000 
barrels  daily;  in  Bahrein,  Saudi-Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Egypt  war 
and  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  have  hindered  more  exten- 
sive progress. 

Temporarily  out  of  circulation  owing  to  Japanese  occupatio: 
and  devastation,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  which  in  pre-war  yea 
produced  around  67  million  barrels  annually,  and  Burma  with  its 
million  barrels,  will  require  extensive  rehabilitation  before  th 
again  become  production  factors,  but  in  these  areas,  together  wi 
the  untapped  stretches  of  China,  British  India  and  Australia,  lie  many 
promising  basin  structures  which  will  undoubtedly  reward  attention. 

The  world  oil  situation  might  then  be  summed  up  in  this  way. 
Athough  a  tremendous  amount  of  petroleum  has  already  been 
extracted  from  the  developed  areas  of  the  earth's  sedimentary  basins, 
these  areas  still  contain  proven  reserves  of  considerable  dimensions 
and  are  capable  of  expansion  by  improved  secondary  methods  of  re-| 
covery. 

Areas,  greater  in  extent  that  the  already  developed  fields  and 
comprising  rock  formations  demonstrated  elsewhere  as  being  bitu- 
minous, have  still  to  be  exploited  and,  by  application  of  the  law  oJ 
averages,  are  expected  to  contain  reserves  sufficient  to  meet  an  ex 
panding  world  demand  for  many  years. 

There  is  one  other  and  important  consideration.  Long  before 
there  is  any  indication  that  the  world's  petroleum  resources  arc 
in  danger  of  exhaustion,  the  industry  will  have  marshalled  its  syn 
thetic  reserves.  There  are  vast  accumulations  of  natural  gas,  anc 
pressures  for  their  utilization  are  long  past  the  experimental  stage 
there  are  colossal  deposits  of  coal  and  shale  from  which  the  extractioi 
of  oil  is  not  merely  a  laboratory  demonstration,  but  a  commercia 
accomplishment.     Any   appreciable   increase   in   crude   prices,   sucl 
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as  would  be  occasioned  by  an  impending  shortage,  would  immediately 
be  met  by  development  of  such  synthetic  processes,  which  would  at 
first  augment  and  could,  if  necessity  arose,  eventually  replace  the 
natural  flow  of  oil. 

So  we  envisage  a  world  of  the  future  in  which  petroleum,  per- 
haps in  new  and  diverse  forms,  will  play  an  increasingly  important 
role;  we  are  sanguine  as  to  the  availability  of  adequate  sources  of 
supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  generations  yet  unborn;  we  are  equally 
confident  that  the  petroleum  industry  can  and  will  ensure  that  the 
vast  and  complicated  industrial  mechanism,  which  oil  has  done  so 
jmuch  to  bring  into  being,  will  not  grind  to  a  standstill  for  lack  of 
power  and  lubrication.  — Imperial  Oil  Review 


Editor's  Note:  Under  Price  System  methods  of  production,  much  of  our  petroleum 
has  been  wantonly  wasted.  Competitive  practices  have  caused  billions  of  cubic  feet 
\of  gas  to  be  blown  off  in  non-unit  operation,  making  it  impossible  to  recover  vast 
quantities  of  oil.  In  the  Technate  careful  conservation  of  all  non-replaceable  natural 
Resources  will  be  a  primary  consideration. 
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HAT  research  is  the  lifeblood  of  industry  was  never  more  widely 
recognized  than  today  when  large  sections  of  Canadian  industry 
re  facing  reconversion  to  peacetime  production.  Much  of  the  coun- 
's  industrial  war  strength  was  built  upon  years  of  quiet  peacetime 
research.  After  the  quickening  of  the  nation's  heartbeat  during  the 
war,  research  laboratories  across  the  Dominion  are  preparing  to  send 
*  new  surge  of  energy  through  Canada's  industrial  veins  and  arteries. 
In  the  swift  advance  of  chemical  research,  new  techniques  have 
oeen  brought  to  high  efficiency,  and  in  many  aspects  of  its  work, 
•hemistry  has  made  effective,  use  of  machines  developed  by  her  sister 
science,  physics. 

In  the  Research  and  Development  Laboratories  of  Canadian 
ndustries  Limited  at  Beloeil,  near  Montreal,  Que.,  there  are  two 
nstruments  of  which  the  thirty  chemists  of  the  laboratory  are  par- 
icularly  proud.  They  are  the  x-ray  diffraction  machine  and  the  spec- 
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trograph.  These  'tools  of  physics'  have  been  adapted  to  give  tremend- 
ous aid  to  chemical  analysis,  and  according  to  G.  J.  Harris,  head  of 
the  laboratory,   analysis   comprises  50%   of  chemical  research. 

The  Beloeil  laboratory's  x-ray  diffraction  machine  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  used  in  Canadian  chemical  industry.  According  to 
Dr.  F.  W.  Matthews,  who  operates  the  machine,  it  enables  chemists 
to  identify  substances  quickly  and  accurately  without  destroying 
them,  as  is  necessary  in  chemical  analysis.  It  has  opened  the  way 
for  scientific  investigations  which  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  use  of  x-ray  in  diffraction  work  is  somewhat  different  from 
its  better-known  uses.  To  the  layman  x-ray  usually  means  shadow 
pictures  of  a  variety  of  things,  including  broken  bones,  the  human 
chest,  flaws  in  metal.  This  use  of  x-ray  might  be  compared  with  the 
casting  of  shadows  by  sunlight,  while  x-ray  diffraction  is  more  like 
the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow.  Both  are  interference  with  a  wave 
motion,  the  scale  of  x-ray  waves  being  about  1/ 1,000th  that  of  light 
waves. 

The  object  to  be  analyzed,  often  only  a  few  tiny  particles  of 
matter,  is  placed  in  the  beam  of  an  x-ray  tube.  X-rays  bouncing 
from  the  crystal  structure  of  the  substance  are  permanently  recorded 
on  a  photographic  film,  forming  a  pattern  which  is  as  dependable  in 
identifying  substances  as  the  fingerprint  system  in  identifying  people- 

The  machine  also  does  extensive  texture  analysis,  that  is,  the 
comparison  of  crystal  structures  of  known  substances  at  different 
times  or  under  differing  conditions.  Interesting  variations  in  patterns 
occur  in  stretched  and  unstretched  rubber,  drawn  and  undrawn  nylon, 
metals  before  and  after  annealing. 

Occasionally  the  machine  is  given  an  opportunity  to  do  work 
of  an  unusual  and  spectacular  nature.  Some  months  ago  a  Japanese 
shell  was  somehow  sent  to  a  Canadian  girl  as  a  souvenir.  She  was 
shocked  when  friends  discovered  that  the  shell  was  a  live  one.  The 
bursting  charge  was  removed,  and  a  sample  analyzed  by  the  machine 
To  the  chemist's  amazement  the  pattern  was  exactly  similar  to  thai 
of  the  super  explosive  RDX.  This  identification  was  made  in  a  few 
hours,  whereas  ordinary  methods  would  have  required  days. 
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The  spectrograph,  whose  enlistment  in  the  service  of  chemistry 
is  also  quite  recent,  works  on  the  principle  of  the  refraction  of  light 
waves  when  passed  through  a  prism.  This  machine  provides  photo- 
graphs of  colour  bands  by  which  the  expert  can  judge,  with  amazing 
accuracy,  what  the  atoms  are  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  each 
in  a  given  material. 

While  its  main  use  is  in  analyzing  minerals,  the  spectrograph 
is  so  accurate  that  it  has  been  used  even  in  blood  analysis  work. 
Workers  engaged  in  handling  lead  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  lead  poisoning.  Because  the  spectrograph  detects  less  than 
one  part  of  lead  in  a  million  parts  of  blood,  it  is  possible  to  check 
the  blood  of  workers  and  spot  the  slightest  sign  of  lead  poisoning. 

Even  standard  methods  of  chemistry  have  taken  a  new  twist  at 
Beloeil,  notably  in  the  use  of  micro-chemical  technique.  This  tech- 
lique  enables  analysis  and  chemical  experiment  to  be  conducted  on 
an  extremely  small  scale  and  makes  possible  important  economies 
)f  time  and  materials.  Often  a  long  and  complicated  experiment  will 
-esult  in  no  more  than  a  few  milligrams  of  chemical  product — about 
mough  to  cover  the  head  of  a  pin. 

It  is  hard  for  the  layman  to  grasp,  but  the  scale  of  this  work 
nakes  it  possible  to  divide  a  couple  of  drops  of  liquid  into  about 
eventy  fractions,  and  take  the  boiling  point  on  each  fraction. 

Heart  and  soul  of  micro-analysis  is  an  extremely  sensitive  balance 
vhich  enables  the  chemists  to  determine  weight  differences  of  as  little 
s  five  to  ten  gamma.    A  gamma  is  l/28,000,000th  of  an  ounce. 

Before  the  war  the  laboratory  at  Beloeil  was  mainly  a  manning 
epot  to  provide  the  various  divisions  of  the  company  with  chemists, 
'ersonnel  of  the  laboratory  now  number  50,  and  C-I-L  has  announced 
n  expanding  program  of  research  for  the  postwar  years. 

—C-I-L  Oval 


itor's  Note:  In  the  Technate  there  will  be  an  alert  and  active  research  for  the 
irlopment  of  new  processes,  equipment,  and  products.  Branches  of  the  Continental 
^(><irrh  will  parallel  laterally  every  Functional  Sequence  in  the  social  mechanism, 
search  bodies  will  have  the  unique  privilege  of  determining  when  and  where 
v  innovation  in  current  methods  shall  be  used.  They  will  also  have  the  authority 
cut  in  on  any  operating  flow  line  for  experimental  purposes  when  necessary. 
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LABOR  'problem  areas,'  expected  to  be  the  chief  headache  of  re 
conversion  plans  during  the  next  seven  or  eight  months,   ar 
already  beginning  to  emerge. 

Despite  optimistic  over-all  statements,  at  least  five  big  Canadia* 
cities  are  now  in  the  throes  of  unemployment  troubles — Quebec 
Montreal,  Windsor,  Fort  William  and  Winnipeg.  Victoria  and  Var 
couver  could  probably  be  added  to  the  list. 

Toronto  is  stated  to  have  plenty  of  jobs  but  faces  a  major  *r« 
shuffling'  to  place  warworkers  out  of  jobs  in  other  vacancies.  Edmor 
ton  and  Calgary  are  described  as  being  in  not  too  difficult  straits. 

To  date,  almost  one  third  (32%)  of  war  plant  layoffs  have  bee 
in  Quebec  province,  considered  the  most  critical  area.  Chief  diff 
culty  is  the  traditional  immobility  of  labor  in  Quebec.  Prior  to  V- 
Day,  almost  50%  of  all  unemployment  insurance  claims  were  i 
Quebec  province.  Almost  20%  of  all  the  19,224  Canadian  claiman 
who  received  unemployment  insurance  benefits  as  at  July  31,  194 
were  from  Quebec  City. 

No  very  great  problems  are  expected  either  in  the  Maritime 
or  in  the  Prairies.  Maritime  layoffs  so  far  are  said  to  be  only  aboi 
1,000  in  number.  In  the  Prairies  the  current  demand  for  harveste 
and  other  seasonal  workers  on  farms  is  absorbing  available  worke 
who  'offer'  themselves. 

Both  Vancouver  and  Victoria  are  cited  as  very  difficult  probleri 
chiefly  because  of  unwillingness  of  men  who  have  been  laid  off, 
seek  work  elsewhere.    A  publicity  and  advertising  campaign  is 
under  way  in  those  cities,  urging  men  to  take  work  as  harves 
and  offering  to  pay  the  transportation  of  any  men  who  are  wi 
to  go  to  a  job  elsewhere.    Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  get  men 
women  in  Quebec  to  go  to  Maine  for  six  weeks  work  at  good  wj 
helping  the  harvesting  of  the  Maine  potato  crop. 

— Financial  P< 
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(Continued  from  Page  Eighteen) 

may  live  and  produce  every  ma- 
terial    thing     that     we     require. 
Without  it  we  die.     It  must  be 
:lear  that  consumable  wealth  is 
lot  like  gold  or  silver  which  exist 
in   very   small   quantities   in   the 
?arth.      If   gold   or   any   precious 
netal  is  the  basis  of  our  wealth 
it  must   be   most   painfully   true 
,  hat  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
?  ;o  around.       But  wealth  in  the 
,  ense  of  things  which  we  require 
3  make  life  safe  and  comfortable 
as  no  connection  whatever  with 
old,  silver,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sank,  or  the  public  utterances  of 
Ir.  Charles  Mitchell.     The  larg- 
5t  and  most  important  element 
i  the  creation  of  physical  wealth 
energy.     None  of  the  present 
oubles  of  this  Continent  today 
caused  by  the  problem  of  pro- 
ding  physical  wealth.     The  rot- 
apples  in  New  York  and  Ore- 
n   orchards,    the   mountains   of 
tton  and  wheat,  the  miles  of  un- 
d  automobiles,  the  warehouses 
shoes  are  bitter  testimony  to 
us  fact.    The  capacity  of  Ameri- 
c  to  produce  physical  wealth  is 
that  we    are   assured   of   a 
ciency  to  keep  us  going  for 
,i    ahousand  years  with  our  techno- 
ical  equipment  operated  on  a 
ltial  m-price     basis.      The     sublime 


irony  of  our  situation  is  that  we 
must  fight  and  strangle  our  com- 
petitors to  get  rid  of  our  products 
at  a  price!  The  foundation  on 
which  our  present-day  world 
stands  is  built  of  three  things: 
Discovery,  Natural  Energy,  and, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  Watch- 
fulness. Discovery  happens  from 
time  to  time,  no  man  can  say 
when.  It  is  personified  in  James 
Watt,  Michael  Faraday,  Thomas 
Edison,  men  who  gave  the  world 
new  methods  and  processes  for 
developing  and  using  energy. 
These  discoveries  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted, but  we  do  know  how  com- 
pletely they  can  alter  the  course 
of  history.  But  the  last  two, 
Watchfulness,  or  the  mind  that 
oversees  and  directs,  and  Natural 
Energy  must  be  supplied  as  long 
as  man  and  his  fellows  are  to 
dwell  upon  the  earth. 

We  have  said  before  that  in  the 
past  man  was  the  chief  engine 
and — except  for  his  draft  animals 
and  a  few  water  wheels  and  wind- 
mills— the  only  engine.  Because 
that  was  true,  there  was  a  definite 
limit  in  mechanical  operation  be- 
yond which  no  country  or  civili- 
zation could  go.  Each  social 
mechanism  of  the  past  operated 
in  a  particular  geographic  area 
which  automatically  set  the  up- 
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per  limits  of  population  for  that 
area.  Therefore,  since  man  was 
the  only  important  engine,  the 
amount  of  work  which  could  be 
done  by  that  social  mechanism 
was  also,  automatically  limited. 
There  was  no  way  in  which  the 
per  capita  rate  of  energy  flow 
could  be  increased  after  the  popu- 
lation had  reached  the  limits 
prescribed  by  its  physical  envir- 
onment. 

It  had  to  be  done  with  a  man 
or  it  couldn't  be  done  at  all. 
Egypt,  Rome,  and  the  empire  of 
Louis  XIV  were  run  with  one 
engine  of  operation — man — who 
is  capable  of  producing  one-tenth 
of  one  horsepower  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Egypt  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000,000  souls,  of  which 
we  may  estimate  1,500,000  as  adult 
workers,  was  capable  of  150,000 
horsepower  on  that  basis.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  be  shorn 
of  its  mechanical  power  and  if  we 
estimate  of  120,000,000  inhabit- 
ants 36,000,000  to  be  adult  work- 
ers we  could  turn  out  3,600,000 
horsepower. 

That  is  exactly  the  way  we 
should  have  had  to  estimate  our 
horsepower  when  the  Continental 
Congress  declared  our  independ- 
ence of  Great  Britain.  But  short- 
ly   afterward    a    new    influence 


appeared  which  completely  alte:i 
ed  the  course  of  our  history — tr 
arrival  of  the  machine   and  t\> 
power  that  drives  it.    The  large 
single  modern  turbine  has  a  ca; 
acity   of   300,000   horsepower,   i 
3  million  times  the  output  of 
human    being    on    an    eight-hon 
basis.     But  since     that     turbi, 
runs  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
total  output  is  9  million  times  tfc , 
of  one  man.     In  other  words,  ti 
output  of  four  of  these  turbiri 
is  equal  to  the  energy  of  all  t 
adult  workers  of  United  Stat 
At  the  present  moment  the  UJ 
ted  States  has  an  installed  cajj 
city  of  one  billion  horsepower, 
engines  for  doing  work.     If  th< 
engines    were    operated    contiij 
ously  at  capacity,  it  would  requl 
fifty  times  the  number  of  ad 
workers  now  living  on  the  eaj 
to   equal   this   output   by   hum 
labor  alone.     From  these  figu| 
two   things   become   clear:     Cjj 
that  the  importance  of  man  a 
worker     has     dwindled     and 
dwindling     even     more     rap* 
now.    The  second  is  that  so  \J 
to  our  national  existence  has 
flow  become  that  if  we  attemjl 
to  stop  it  and  go  back  to  hi 
labor  we  should  die.    Agricurl 
is  spoken  of  as  the  most  impor  i 
of  all  our  industries,  but  asi 
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are  at  present  organized  only  7% 
of  the  energy  output  of  this  coun- 
try is  devoted  to  the  direct  provi- 
sion of  sustenance.  Ninety-three 
percent  is  used  to  keep  our  social 
scheme  going.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  flow  of  energy 
2an  be  exactly  measured  as 
rtoney  value,  and  purchasing 
[power  never  can.  Now  let  us 
■ranslate  these  figures  into  terms 
|»)f  man  and  his  chance  of  getting 
Knd  holding  a  job.  If  we  consider 
pin  industry  in  this  country,  we 
discover  that  in  the  beginning 
i  'mployment  was  small,  that  it 
Increased  as  the  industry  grew 
|  mtil  a  point  was  reached  where 
echnical  improvements  began  to 
i  isplace  men,  where  a  single 
1 lachine  could  do  what  5  or  10  or 
JO  or  500  men  did  before.  In 
j  ther  words,  the  rate  of  replace- 
ment of  men  by  machines  exceed- 
'  d  expansion  of  the  industry.  At 
i  lis  point  a  maximum  of  employ- 
'  lent  in  the  industry  was  reached 
\  id  thereafter  it  declined.  It  has 
|>en  observed  that  in  the  major 
I  tdustries  wherever  mechaniza- 
3n  has  taken  place  both  the 
an-hours  and  the  energy  re- 
ired  per  unit  produced  have 
declining  continuously.  A 
ful  examination  of  available 
tistical      information      reveals 


that  the  high  point  in  the  number 
of  industrial  workers  employed 
in  this  country  in  all  industries 
was  reached  in  1918  and  has  with 
fluctuations  declined  more  and 
more  rapidly  since  that  time. 
Production,  however,  did  not 
reach  its  maximum  until  1929,  so 
that  if  we  were  to  translate  these 
two  statements  into  figures  and 
plot  them  on  a  graph,  we  should 
have  two  curves.  One  for  pro- 
duction, since  1918  fluctuating 
ever  upward  to  1929,  and  another 
for  employment,  since  1918  fluc- 
tuating ever  downward.  The 
faster,  then,  that  we  makes  shoes, 
bottles,  blankets,  automobiles  the 
fewer  men  we  need  to  do  it  and 
the  less  mechanical  power  per 
shoe,  blanket,  or  bottle  is  requir- 
ed. 

The  flour  milling  industry,  for 
example,  had  9,500  plants  in  1899, 
which  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
11,700  mills  in  1909,  only  to  de- 
cline by  1929  to  a  meagre  2,900 
mills.  The  workers  employed  de- 
clined from  32,000  in  1899  to 
26,400  in  1929.  But  while  the 
number  of  plants  and  the  number 
of  workers  were  declining,  the 
amount  of  wheat  ground  was  in- 
creasing from  471  million  bushels 
ground  in  1899  to  546  million 
bushels  ground  in  1929. 
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The  steel  industry  produced 
11,000,000  metric  tons  in  1900,  re- 
quiring approximately  600,000,- 
000  man-hours.  In  1929  the  steel 
industry  had  a  production  of  58,- 
000,000  metric  tons  requiring  on- 
ly 770,000,000  man-hours.  In  1900 
it  required  70  man-hours  per  ton, 
while  in  1929  only  13  man-hours 
per  ton  were  necessary. 

In  1904  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry 1,291  man-hours  were  re- 
quired to  produce  one  vehicle. 
In  1919  the  industry  manufactur- 
ed approximately  1,600,000  veh- 
icles requiring  606,409,000  total 
man-hours,  or  313  man-hours  per 
vehicle.  In  1929  the  industry 
reached  its  peak  of  production. 
5,600,000  vehicles  were  made  re- 
quiring 521,468,000  man-hours,  or 
92  man-hours  per  vehicle.  In  1929 
we  produced  4  million  more  auto- 
mobiles than  in  1919  with  84,940,- 
000  fewer  man-hours  in  1929.  Its 
high  point  of  total  employment 
was  reached  in  1923;  both  have 
declined  continuously  since  then. 

Observe  in  the  more  recent  in- 
dustries how  much  more  rapidly 
the  rise  to  a  maximum  of  employ- 
ment has  occurred,  how  quickly 
the  subsequent  decline  in  employ- 
ment has  followed  though  pro- 
duction increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.     This  last  illustrates  the 
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influence  of  recent  technology  oi 
machine  technique.     Where  for 
merly  we  had  men  employed  ill 
tending  machines,  we  now  makij 
a  second  jump  and  have  machine 
designed     to     tend   and   overse 
machines,  so  that  another  of  th 
human  worker's  functions  is  re 
moved.    This  might  be  illustrate 
by  a  process  now  perfected  fo 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  clotl 
Hitherto   wool   has   required   re 
peated  handlings,  frequently  shij 
ment  from  one  plant  to  anothe 
before  the  washing,  fluffing,  spir 
ning,  and  weaving  were  comple 
ed.    It  is  now  possible  through 
straightline  automatic  process  1 
introduce  into  one  end  of  a  m; 
chine  the  raw  wool,  wash  it,  e: 
tract  the  wax  and  lanolin,  fluff  tl 
wool,   spin   it   into   yarn,   dye  : 
weave  it  into  cloth  and  cut  it  in 
lengths,  roll  it  into  bolts  and  wn 
it  for  shipment.     This  is  the  se 
ond  jump  in  technology,  and  j 
application  in  one  way  or  anoth 
can  be  seen  in  practically  eve 
industry  in  this  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tr 
this  mechanization  has  halted  I 
cause  of  the  depression.  Rath 
the  reverse.  Harassed  manuf* 
turers  and  industrialists,  despi 
ate  to  earn  enough  to  keep  th' 
business  going  and  pay  the  int< 
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oi  ;t  on  their  debts,  have  faster  and 
ster   adopted   more   mechanical 
lprovements   in   order    to    dis- 
use with  labor,  cut  costs,  and 
increase    output    at     a     cheaper 
rse  ice. 

ti  One  of  the  classic  examples  of 
s  k  e  marvel  of  technological  effi- 
at(  jncy  is  the  Smith  plant  at  Mil- 
ukee  that  can,  with  208  men, 
out  10,000  automobile  chas- 
frames  in  one  day.    There  are 
ny,   many   more.      The   mech- 
cal  verifiers,  sorting  machines, 
;omatic  interpreters,  and  elec- 
^al  tabulating  machines  of  the 
ernational   Business   Machines 
rporation  have  almost  reduced 
pkkeeping  and  accounting  to  a 
fipletely     mechanical     process, 
have  already  spoken  of  the 
w   Jersey    rayon   factory    that 
.j  I  eventually   require   the   ser- 
jNfl  ?s   of   but    a    single   man.      It 
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ild  be  possible  to  continue 
h  illustrations  of  this  sort, 
g  how  in  every  industry 
ology  has  swept  away  the 
lan  worker,  but  a  few  will 
ice.  The  public  is  already 
I  acquainted  with  teletype  in 
telegraph  offices.  In  much  the 
way  teletypesetter  sets 
automatically  and  simultan- 
ly  in  any  number  of  cities 
n  a  master  keyboard  is  oper- 
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ated  in  one  central  place.  So, 
it  is  now  possible  for  a  magazine 
printed  in  Chicago  to  have  last- 
minute  news  typed  out  in  Chi- 
cago. In  a  chain  system  of  news- 
papers the  fate  of  the  linotype 
operator  is  plain. 

Again  there  is  the  photoelectric 
cell,  popularly  known  as  the  elec- 
tric eye,  which  can  decimate  the 
workers'  ranks  in  scores  of  trades. 
It  can  detect  the  imperfections  in 
cloth,  it  can  sort  articles  of  almost 
any  description.  The  General 
Electric  is  now  marketing  a 
photoelectric  cell  which  can  be 
used  for  almost  any  sort  of  control 
purpose.  Another  application  of 
the  cell  has  just  annexed  the  field 
of  photo-engraving.  Three-color 
plates  are  produced  in  half  an 
hour  over  a  telephone  or  tele- 
graph wire  at  any  distance. 

The  mechanical  preparation 
and  packaging  of  groceries  is  well 
known.  Cigarettes  so  blithely 
advertised  as  untouched  by  hu- 
man hand  can  now  be  made  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  per 
minute  per  man  where  last  year 
only  five  or  six  hundred  could 
be  made.  Technology  has  laid 
its  hands  upon  the  building 
trades,  and  factory  fabricated 
houses  to  be  turned  out  in  sec- 
tions   and    put    together    with    a 
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socket  wrench  are  about  to  ap- 
pear on  the  market.  With  each 
step  in  technology  the  stride  be- 
comes greater  and  greater  and 
more  and  more  men  are  pushed 
aside.  Corporations  may  do  their 
utmost  to  hold  back  inventions 
that  threaten  their  existence,  just 
as  the  razor  blade  manufacturers 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  blade 
(now  existing — but  never  com- 
mercially produced)  which  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  cost  thirty 
cents;  but  here  and  there,  faster 
and  faster,  technology  is  breaking 
through  the  line. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  this 
country,  when  we  were  reaching 
out  to  grasp  and  exploit  a  Con- 
tinent, displaced  workers  were 
reabsorbed  in  the  expansion  of 
general  industrial  development. 
Machinery  and  equipment  could 
be  made  only  by  hand-tool 
methods;  consequently  tremen- 
dous numbers  could  be  re-em- 
ployed. Today  the  development 
of  a  new  industry  does  not  mean 
any  considerable  increase  in  na- 
tional employment  except  temp- 
orarily in  its  formative  stages. 
The  moment  an  industry  reaches 
a  state  of  complete  mechanization 


employment    drops    sharply    ai 
always  tends  to  decrease  furthe 
It  will  continue  to  decrease, 
times  good  or  bad.    In  the  ray 
factory  referred  to,  this  eventi 
decrease     of     employment   to 
single  man  will  bring  it  as  clc 
to  zero  as  it  is  possible  to  con 
The  production  of  new  equipme 
for  new  industry  today  means 
great  change  in  the  numbers  e 
ployed  in  machine  tool  fabricati 
since  the  same  process  of  mei 
anization  has  occurred  in  the  fi» 
as  elsewhere.     Tubing  of  aim 
any  size  can  be  made  through 
extrusion  process   much    in 
way  in  which  macaroni  is  mi 
instead  of  by  rolling  and  weldi 
Cutting  of  all  sorts  has  been  re 
lutionized  by  technology, 
as  it  formerly  took  three 
half   days   to    cut   a   crane  h< 
from  solid  steel,   it  can  now 
done  from  a  blueprint  in  twe 
one  minutes.    Bolts  and  nuts  r 
be  made  automatically.     Aln 
any  grinding  process  may  be  < 
ried  out  automatically.     And 
the  machines  move  forward,  i 
with  their  trades  and  skills 
left  farther  and  farther  behin 

(Continued  Next  Month) 


*    BOOM  TOWNS  AND  GHOST  CITIES,  Okies  and  slums,  are  inevitable  » 
the  social  consequences  of  technology  are  neglected.    — Joseph  Mindel  in  Tomoi 
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The  Road  To  Serfdom' 


Today,  we  are  travelling  'the  road  to  serfdom'  Only  by  discarding 
the  social  accretions  that  Professor  Hayek  reveres — the  antiquated 
methods  of  7,000  years  of  scarcity  economy — can  we  enter  the  New 
America  of  physical  democracy. 
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TN  a  review  of  The  Road  to 
Serfdom  Stuart  Chase  says: 
.  .  Before  the  postwar  world 
ills  down  on  us,  the  Vienna 
chool  revival  might  easily  go 
ke  Technocracy  in  1933  .  .  . 
'echnocracy,  however,  jumped  us 
century  forward,  while  Vienna 
amps  us  a  century  back.' 

Author  Friedrich  A.  Hayek  has 
|een  Professor  of  Economic  Sci- 
ice  at  the  University  of  London 
nee  1931.  He  was  formerly  dir- 
tor  of  the  Austrian  Institute  for 
conomic  Research  and  lecturer 
l  economics  at  the  University  of 
ienna.  Along  with  other  Ger- 
an  and  Austrian  scholar  exiles 
the  so-called  Vienna  School, 
rofessor  Hayek  has  been  trying 
revive  the  doctrine  of  free 
•mpetition  as  formulated  a  cen- 
(ry  and  a  half  ago  by  Adam 
nith. 

The  basic  assumption  of 
uthor  Hayek's  thesis  is  that 
onomic  affairs  will  always  oper- 

jnfc  Road  to  Serfdom   is  published  by 
University   of  Chicago   Press. 
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ate  most  harmoniously  if  individ- 
uals are  left  free  to  pursue  their 
own  personal  gain.  According  to 
this  line  of  metaphysical  reason- 
ing, the  free  play  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices will  automatically  reward 
individuals  as  they  deserve  and 
magically  transform  individual 
self-seeking  into  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  'It 
was  men's  submission  to  the  im- 
personal forces  of  the  market 
that  in  the  past  has  made  possible 
the  growth  of  civilization.  .  .  ' 
(Technocracy  would  rudely  re- 
mind Hayek  that  it  was  'men's 
submission  to  the  impersonal 
forces  of  the  market'  that  helped 
bring  about  the  Great  Depression 
and  World  War  II.) 

In  the  whole  book  there  is 
scarcely  a  reference  to  the  tech- 
nological advancement  of  the 
past  150  years  and  absolutely  no 
recognition  of  the  social  implica- 
tions of  technology.  Technology 
has  made  the  North  American 
civilization  so  highly  mechanized, 
tenuous,  and  complex  that  it  must 
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be  controlled  by  a  precision 
technic:  a  socially-blind  search 
for  profits  becomes  both  murder- 
ous and  suicidal  in  the  Power 
Age.  Technology — and  not  'free 
enterprise' —  has  been  responsible 
for  the  increased  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  greater  leisure  which  we 
enjoy  today.  If  released  from  the 
interference  of  Price  System 
practices,  our  technology  can  pro- 
vide abundance  to  every  citizen 
of  this  Continent  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  only  a  few  hours  of 
effort  a  day. 

Of  course,  as  one  might  expect 
with  someone  who  is  still  living 
in  the  age  of  scarcity  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  Professor  Hayek 
can't  accept  the  fact  that  abun- 
dance for  all  is  possible.  'Who- 
ever talks  about  potential  plenty 
is  either  dishonest  or  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.' 
Would  it  be  unkind  to  point  out 
to  this  modern  Rip  van  Winkle 
that  in  1944  (the  year  in  which 
his  book  was  published)  the 
United  States  produced  about  200 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and 
services,  or  more  than  twice  the 
national  output  in  1929? 

Our  author  seldom  sullies  his 
dream  world  of  philosophic  im- 
ponderables with  concrete  ex- 
amples or  cold  facts.  That  world 
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is  a  simple  world  of  black  an 
white,  of  either-or.  In  it  we  mus 
choose  between  'planning'  an 
'freedom.'  The     Professor     neve 
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bothers    to    define    what    eithe  : 
word  actually  means. 

Yet  the  book  does  one  servici 
It  indicates  the  difficulty  of  'plai  ; 
ning'     under     a     Price     SysterJ  ' 
'When  the  government  has  to  d« 
termine  how  many  pigs  are  to  V 
raised  or  how  many  buses  are  1 
run,    which    coal    mines    are    i 
operate,  or  at  what  prices  sho< 
are  to  be  sold,  these  decisions  cai 
not  be  settled  for  long  periods 
advance.  They  depend  inevitab 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  m!  : 
ment,  and  in  making  such  dec 
sions  it  will  always  be  necessaif  m 
to  balance,  one  against  the  othc 
the   interests   of  various  perso 
and    groups.    In    the    end    son)  f 'leg 
body's  views  will  have  to  deci 
whose  interests  are  most  impo] 
ant,  and  these  views  must  becor 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.' 

This  argument  is  valid  agair 
any  sort  of  'planning'  under  t 
Price  System,  but  it  cannot 
applied  as  a  refutation  of  Tec 
nocracy.  In  the  Technate  the 
will  be  only  one  'group'  as  i 
as  production  and  distribution  s 
concerned — consumers.  Sir 

production    will     be     geared 
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onsumption        records — through 

le  use  of  Energy  Certificates  and 

hoto-electric    technical    account- 

ig  machines — the  consumers  will 

lemselves  automatically     deter- 

ine  what  goods  are  to  be  made. 

rith  the  dissolution  of  the  Price 

/stem    no    individual    or    group 

ill  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 

tting     an     arbitrary     price     on 

mmodities:  instead  of  monetary 

st  we  will  have  physical   cost 

.g.,  the  number  of  ergs  of  coal, 

gas,  or  hydro-electric  power 

pended  in  producing  a  pair  of 

pes  and  delivering  them  to  the 

int  of  consumption  constitutes 

pir  physical  cost). 

A.     technologically     controlled 

pial  mechanism     can     grant     a 

ysical  freedom     greater     than 

,r<  y  ever  known  in  the  past,  with 

?l   ire  'legal'  and  'mental'  freedom 

da  pi  we  have  today.  In  providing 
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social  security,  abundance,  lei- 
sure, and  equal  opportunity  to  all 
citizens,  the  technological  admin- 
istration will  establish  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  greatest  civili- 
zation in  history. 

A  Price  System  can  be  more  ac- 
curately described  as  acquisitive 
than  free.  It  provides  freedom  to 
chisel,  freedom  to  profit,  freedom 
to  operate  for  private  benefit 
against  the  public  welfare.  Price 
System  freedom  also  means  the 
freedom  to  have  unemployment, 
poverty,  malnutrition,  crime,  and 
disease. 

Today,  we  are  travelling  'the 
road  to  serfdom.'  Only  by  dis- 
carding the  social  accretions  that 
Professor  Hayek  reveres — the 
antiquated  methods  of  7,000  years 
of  scarcity  economy — can  we  en- 
ter the  New  America  of  physical 
democracy.  — Donald  Bruce 
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NEW  YORK.— Federal  Judge   Simon  H.   Rifkind  ruled  that  E.  I.   Dupont   De 

ours   and   Company,   Inc.,   National   Lead   Company   and   Titan   Company,   Inc., 

holly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  National  Lead   Company,  formed   a   combination 

conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.     In  an  opinion  in  the  Government's  anti-trust 

charging  the  firms  with  world  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade  in  the  titanium 

stry,  he  wrote:  'Whether  the  form  of  association  they  created  be  called  a  cartel, 

ternational   cartel,  a   patent  pool   or  a   "technical   and   commercial   operation" 

little  consequence.     It  is  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade; 

the   restraint    is   unreasonable.'  — Associated    Press 

>DAY  WELL  OVER  65%  of  the  Canadian  people  live  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

than  33%  on  the  farms  and  in  the  villages.     At  the  beginning  of  the  century 

proportions   were   almost   exactly   reversed.  — Financial    Post 
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The  Atomic  Revolution 


*  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB  represents  a  re- 
volution in  science — the  greatest  revolu- 
tion ever  accomplished.  It  calls  for  a 
comparable  revolution  in  men's  thinking 
and  in  their  capacity  for  political  and 
social  readjustment.  Not  a  hint  of  that 
has  so  far  emerged  in  high  places,  either 
here  or  in  Britain.  And  so  far  no  leader 
of  one  of  the  lesser  states,  from  which 
the  new  knowledge  has  been  withheld, 
has  presumed  to  open  his  mouth.  No  one 
has  spoken  the  simple  truth  that  the  ex- 
ploding atom  has  exposed  to  the  whole 
world.  — Freda  Kirchwey 

*  SOME  WRITERS  have  brushed  off 
the  need  for  concrete  thinking  by  assur- 
ing the  world — and  themselves — that  a 
generation  may  well  elapse  before  atomic 
energy  can  be  harnessed  to  industrial 
tasks.  Others  have  opened  vistas  of 
wealth  and  effortless  comfort  without 
bothering  to  consider  what  alterations  in 
our  society  these  rewards  imply.  But  the 
fact  is  clear,  behind  all  this  talk,  that 
soon,  too  soon  for  our  fuddled  social 
thinking,  we  shall  have  available  a 
source  of  power  which  must  ultimately 
be  cheap  if  only  because  it  is  inex- 
haustible. What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  this  power  is  to  be  harnessed 
to  planes  and  factories  and  heating  plants 
ten  years  from  now  or  twenty-five?  The 
time  in  either  case  will  be  insufficient 
to  prepare  adequately  for  the  impact  of 
the  split  atom.  — The  Nation 

*  GET  TOGETHER,  BOYS:  Charles  W. 
Kellogg,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  told  the  New  York  Times  on 
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August  8  that  atomic  energy  would  ha% 
little  effect  on  the  electric  light  an 
power  industry,  since  its  fuel  costs  wei 
relatively  small  anyhow,  and  intimate 
that  prices  would  not  be  materially  r 
duced.  In  the  same  story  an  unidenlifi< 
'representative  of  the  electric  companit 
was  quoted  as  asking,  'What's  the  use 
the  government  embarking  on  furtb 
expensive  hydro-electric  projects  wh 
the  future  of  power  production  is  abo 
to  be  revolutionized?' 

*  REPRIEVE:  The  August  11  bullel 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  t 
United  States  had  this  to  say  about  I 
splitting  of  the  atom:  'With  the  kne 
ledge  that  this  energy  cannot  at  once 
used  for  purposes  other  than  destructi 
immediate  jeopardy  to  our  economy 
not  in  sight.' 

*  DURING  THE  DECADE  before 
war,  the  more  advanced  industrial  co 
tries  already  had  the  technical  knowld 
to   produce   enough   to    abolish    pove 
They  did  not,  however,  have  the  abi 
to    distribute   what   they    could   prodi 
What  we  need  in  order  to  benefit  fi 
the  release  of  atomic  energy  is  almost 
actly    what    we    needed   to    benefit  f) 
internal-combustion  engines  and  all  ol 
improvements    in    our    production.   ! 
need   was   very   imperfectly   fulfilled 
existing  human  institutions.  The  peac 
potentialities  of  atomic  energy  are  tl 
fore    like    its    military    potentialities 
that  they  have  intensified  a  challeng 
increase   our  understanding     of     hu 
society  and  to  improve  its  organiza 

—The  New  Repi 
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iilis  for  All? 


In  two  world  wars  we  have  had  full  production,  full  distribution,  and 
full  employment.  We  cannot  have  any  of  these  in  peacetime  under  the 
Price  System,  for  only  in  time  of  war  can  we  find  a  profitable  market 
for  all  the  goods  we  produce. 


F  we  want  to  understand  why 
the  prewar  capitalistic  system 
1  never  supply  full  employ- 
nt  for  everybody  we  have  to 
nsider  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
ilt. 

Profit  makes  the  wheels  of 
vitalism  go  round.  Unless  there 
a  certainty  of  profit  new  busi- 
jses  will  not  start  up.  Unless 
tre  is  a  guarantee  against  loss 
.  business  cannot  stay  long  in 
siness.  Hence  all  the  slogans 
the  world,  and  all  the  good 
in  the  world  won't  maintain 
production  under  capitalism 
n  the  conditions  which  make 
full  production  profitable  are 
present. 

we  examine  what  has  hap- 
.ed  during  the  lifetime  of  most 
us  we  can  easily  see  what 
kes  the  capitalistic  system 
5  and  start.  We  can  see  what 
tes   it   slow   down   and   speed 


l 

I 


two  world  wars  we  have  had 


'inted  from  Vancouver  Sun. 
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full  production.  We  have  had 
full  distribution.  Between  the 
two  world  wars  we  never  did 
have  full  production.  We  never 
did  have  full  distribution  even  of 
what  we  had  produced.  We  burn- 
ed wheat  and  coffee,  killed  little 
pigs,  plowed  under  cotton.  We 
did  not  have  full  production  in 
the  depression  period  because  the 
owners  of  big  business  enterprises 
were  not  such  idiots  as  to  keep  on 
producing  goods  for  which  there 
was  no  profitable  market.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  full  produc- 
tion is  a  guaranteed  total  market 
for  everything  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. Under  the  price  and  pro- 
fit system  capitalism  alone  can 
only  supply  this  absolute  neces- 
sity during  times  of  war.  Because 
only  in  war  can  all  of  the  things 
which  the  capitalistic  system  is 
capable  of  producing  be  distri- 
buted without  swamping  the  price 
system — and  without  sweeping 
away  in  a  flood  of  bankruptcy 
many  existing  businesses. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of 
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goods  which  any  modern  society 
produces.  The  ordinary  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  called  consumers' 
goods.  The  heavy  machinery — the 
factories,  the  power  plants  and  so 
on — all  these  are  called  produc- 
ers' goods. 

To  create  the  condition  which 
make  possible  total  production 
and  total  distribution  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  both  a  total  market 
for  all  the  consumers'  goods 
which  a  country  can  produce  and 
also  a  total  market  for  all  of  the 
producers'  goods  which  a  modern 
country  can  create. 

The  capitalistic  system  by  it- 
self can  only  meet  these  condi- 
tions in  times  of  war.  For  only 
in  times  of  war  can  a  modern  in- 
dustrial country,  working  under 
the  capitalistic  system  alone,  find 
a  profitable  market  for  all  of  the 
heavy  goods  which  it  can  produce. 

There  is  a  great  unlimited  mar- 
ket in  any  and  every  country  for 
consumers'  goods  and  for  ser- 
vices which  the  people  themselves 
need  and  want  but  cannot  get. 
But  under  the  prewar  capitalistic 
system  only  a  fraction  of  the 
people  of  any  given  country  can 
get  all  of  the  goods  and  services 
they  want  and  need,  for  their 
wages  are  dependent  on  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  capitalistic 
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system  as  a  whole. 

At  least  a  hundred  economic 
of  world-wide  repute  have  p 
their  finger  on  the  key  flaw  in  t 
capitalistic  system.  That  is  tfc 
the  market  for  the  heavy  goo 
which  the  system  can  create  c 
erates  on  a  stop-and-go  basis. 

When  there  is  a  sure,  total  mi 
ket  for  all  the  heavy  goods  tl 
the  country  can  produce  1 
wheels  begin  to  roll  and  the  st 
pours  out  of  the  factory  at  a  rj  ^ 
that  is  really  stupendous.  But 
time  of  peace  it  is  only  in  1  ^ 
boom  periods  that  the  cap] 
goods  industries  operate  ai 
where  near  total  capacity. 

When  the  capital  goods  ind  l  a 
tries  lack  a  complete  market 
what     they     can    produce    tl 
naturally  slow  down  to  the  le 
of  the  buying    in    sight.     Wl 
they    slow    down   they   nature 
reduce     their     payrolls — that 
they  throw  people  out  of  wc 
They  throw  people  out  of  wor1 
not  because  they  are  cruel,  he 
less  gangsters,  but  because  t 
are    good    business    men.      T 
have  to  throw  some  people  ou 
work,  in  such  circumstances, 
else  go  broke  and  see  their  en 
organization  close  down. 

As  these  organizations  cut  tl 
pay  rolls  the  people  thrown 
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ut  of  jobs  have  their  own  pur- 
lasing  power  reduced.  They  in 
jrn  cannot  purchase  even  the 
ecessities  and  comforts  of  life  to 
hich  they  were  accustomed, 
hus  the  market  for  heavy  goods 
ade  in  cities  has  a  direct  and 
tal  connection  with  the  market 
r  farm  produce  and  so  on.  When 
e  market  for  big  business  falls 
f  the  little  man  is  hurt,  too — 
r  there  are  fewer  employees  of 
g  business  able  to  purchase  his 
oduce. 

Most  economists  state  the 
akness  in  slightly  different 
nner.  They,  say  that  depres- 
ns  occur  at  any  period  when 
al  savings  are  greater  than 
al  investments. 

?hat  is  just  a  high  falutin'  way 
saying  that  you  have  to  keep 
jney  fully  employed  if  you  are 
ng  to  keep  the  people  fully 
ployed.  You  have  to  keep  the 
e  man's  money  fully  employ- 
And  you  have  to  keep  the 
man's  money  employed, 
le  ordinary  families  of  Canada 
other  countries  always  do 
share  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
ess  turning.  At  least  90 
nt  of  all  the  people  are  corn- 
ed to  spend  almost  all  they 
receive  just  in  order  to  keep 


True,  the  ordinary  people  do 
accumulate  considerable  savings 
in  the  form  of  bank  deposits, 
bonds,  and  life  insurance.  But 
our  society  is  so  organized  that 
in  so  far  as  these  savings  of  the 
little  people  have  effect  on  the 
economic  system  they  might  just 
as  well  be  in  the  bank  accounts 
of  the  big  fellows  in  St.  James 
Street,  Montreal,  or  Bay  Street 
in  Toronto.  For  the  investment 
policies  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  lending  policies 
of  the  banks  are  absolutely  con- 
trolled from  those  two  centres. 

It  is  not  the  90  percent  of  the 
ordinary  people  whose  spending, 
or  lack  of  spending,  causes  the 
stops  and  goes,  the  booms  and 
depressions,  in  the  capitalistic 
system.  Rather  it  is  the  one-tenth 
of  the  population  which  controls, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  invest- 
ments of  Canada. 

It  is  not  little  money  but  big 
money  which  operates  the  stop- 
and-go  signal  for  the  heavy  in- 
dustry. It  is  big  money  which 
slows  down  or  speeds  up  the 
heavy  goods  industries.  But  it  is 
a  gross  mistake  to  think  that 
there  is  any  moral  difference  be- 
tween the  little  man  and  the  big 
man  in  this  respect.  Both  are 
compelled  to  do  under  the  stern 
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laws  of  our  economic  system  ex-     have  to  act,  it  is  idle  to  rant  at  th 


actly  what  they  do  do. 

Until  we  change  the  system  to 
make  it  possible  for  individuals 
to  act  otherwise  than  they  now 


rich.  It  is  not  persons  but  the  syj 
tern  which  is  to  blame. 

— Elmore   Philpo 


ii 


Ei 

*  CANADA'S  NATURAL  RESOURCES  in  salt  are  abundant  and  the  productio 
of  the  mineral  is  one  of  the  Dominion's  oldest  non-metallic  industries.  Early  i 
the  19th  century  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  obtained  its  local  supplies  from  tlf?  [\ 
brine  springs  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin.  However,  the  real  birth  of  the  indust: 
occurred  with  the  discovery  of  salt  in  Ontario  in  1866.  Salt  is  produced  fro 
wells  in  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  the  miner 
is  mined  as  rock  salt.  The  production  of  salt  in  Canada  in  1944  amounted 
717,000  tons  valued  at  $3,921,000.  —Dominion  Bureau  of  Statist! 


*  TWO  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  developed  recently  at  a  U.  S.  Army  laboratory  are 
credibly  small  compared  with  regular  motors  of  the  same  horsepower,  because  tb 
operate  on  a  400-cycle  frequency  instead  of  the  standard  60-cycle  frequency.  One 
velops   three   horsepower,   weighs   only  four  pounds   instead   of   the   usual   hundi 
pounds;  the  other  of  seven  horsepower,  weighs  thirteen  pounds  instead  of  two  hi 
dred  pounds.  — Sct.  D.  J.  Cross,  Wright  Field,  Oi 
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*  THE  BRAVE,  BRIGHT  POSTWAR  WORLD  about  which  Canadians  hi 
heard  so  much  was  already  here — and  so  far  looked  neither  brave  nor  brig 
Though  Canada  still  had  a  surplus  of  jobs,  continued  layoffs  of  war  workers  s 
the  steady  return  of  discharged  servicemen  would  probably  eliminate  the  si 
before  the  summer's  end.  What  then? 


^ 


+    TEXTILES  ARE  FABRICS  produced  by  the  weaving  or  knitting  of  mater 
into  cloth.     This  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  known  industries;   older  than  m 
in  fact,  since  it  was  practised  by  spiders,  caterpillars  and  birds  before  the  adv 
of  the  human  race.     At  the  dawn  of  history,  wool,  cotton,  silk  and  flax  were  b( 
woven  in  the  East  with  great  skill,  while  in  North  and  South  America,  the  Peruvi; 
Incas   and   Mayas   of  antiquity  produced  textiles   and  beauty   and  fineness.     To 
this  industry  is  highly  developed  in  many  lands.     The  production  of  textiles 
textile    products    constitutes    an    important    branch    of    Canadian    manufacture, 
gross  value   of  which   amounted  to   $793,305,000  in   1942.     The  war  years  have 
nessed   a   striking   expansion   in   the   Canadian    industry,   the   value   in    1939   ha1 
been  $392,658,000.  —Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis 

^r  A  REFORMER  was  watching  a  trench  being  dug  by  modern  machine  meth 
He  said  to  the  superintendent: 

'This  machine  has  taken  jobs  from  scores  of  men.  Why  don't  you  scrap  that 
chine  and  put  one  hundred  men  in  that  ditch  with  shovels?' 

The  superintendent  promptly  retorted:  'Oh,  better  still,  why  not  put  a  thou: 
men  in  there  with  teaspoons?'  — Calgary  Albei 
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otes  On  Organization 


Science,  when  she  has  accomplished  all  her  triumphs  in  her  order, 
will  still  have  to  go  back,  when  the  time  comes,  to  assist  in  building 
up  a  new  creed  by  which  man  can  live.  .  .  . 

— James  Morley,  British  Statesman  and  Author — 1838-1923 


ECHNOCRACY  Inc.  now 
has  its  Sections  widespread 
er  the  whole  Continent,  each 
ption  with  a  membership  of 
?nty-five  or  more.  The  mem- 
;s  represent  citizens  of  all  types 
origins  whose  training  has 
n  in  every  known  field  of 
nan  endeavour,  but  they  pos- 
3  in  common  the  one  desire 
put  their  shoulders  to  the 
eel  and,  each  of  his  own  capac- 
aid  in  the  growth  of  an  Or- 
ization  which  will  lead  finally 
i  social  mechanism  guarantee- 
opportunity  and  security  for 
ke.  In  any  other  day  and 
this  would  be  labeled  Utopia, 
an  idle  dream,  but  today  the 
eniable  facts  of  technological 
ce  and  abundant  resources 
:e  the  attainment  of  this  goal 
ong  probability  which,  how- 
,  must  be  held  in  abeyance 
1  a  mandate  of  a  prepared 
)le   shall   declare   it   in  oper- 


>rld  War  II  has  produced  a  techno- 
revolution     on     this     Continent 


which  has  changed  the  entire  basis  of 
our  society.  We  cannot  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  peace  unless  we  intro- 
duce a  total  mobilization  in  United 
States  and  Canada  competent  to  operate 
the  totality  of  our  enormous  productive 
mechanism. 

The  conviction  pronounced  by  the 
business  reactionary  and  the  intellectual 
liberal  alike  is  that  if,  in  the  postwar, 
we  abandon  'free  enterprise'  there  are 
only  two  other  alternatives — fascism  or 
communism.  But  the  technology  of 
North  America  decrees  another  destiny 
for  this  Continent — a  non-price  techno- 
logical operation  which  is  neither  fas- 
cism nor  communism  nor  a  descendant 
of  the  North  American  business  system. 
Technocracy  knows  that  this  Continent 
can  realize  the  great  and  revolutionary 
concepts  of  Freedom  from  Want,  Free- 
dom from  Fear,  Freedom  of  Speech,  and 
Freedom  of  Religion — but  not  within 
the  framework  of  the  Price  System. 
They  cannot  be  achieved  with  a  General 
Motors  Postwar  Master  Plan  nor  with 
a  Baruch  Report. 

The  activities  of  the  Sections 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  have  been 
chiefly  those  of  education  in  the 
principles  and  plans  of  Technoc- 
racy, development  of  leadership, 
and  interesting  others  in  becom- 
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ing  members.  Now,  in  the  face 
of  national  emergencies  of  war 
and  the  unsolved  problems  of  the 
postwar  era,  Technocracy  is  en- 
gaged in  consistently,  unceasing- 
ly— even  increasingly — urging  the 
adoption  of  its  immediate  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription.  To 
some  who  are  endowed  with  an 
excess  of  restless  energy,  this  un- 
spectacular course  of  prepara- 
tions for  a  scientific  society,  this 
unceasing  interest  in  the  wartime 
emergencies,  has  seemed  slow  and 
unprofitable.  Schooled  since  birth 
in  a  political  world  of  chicanery 
where  showy  rhetoric  and  sound- 
ing phrases  are  the  rallying  call 
for  action,  these  individuals  chafe 
at  what  seems  to  them  unwar- 
ranted delay.  With  vote  in  hand, 
they  fretfully  proclaim  their  wish 
to  charge  forth  to  the  battle,  feel- 
ing secure  in  the  thought  that 
because  they  are  basically  correct 


in  their  concepts,  the  machine 
for  operating  a  scientific  s< 
will  miraculously  appear  wl 
once  the  system  is  publicly 
proved. 

To  these,  and  a  few  others  wfc 
believe  that  their  work  is  con 
pleted  when  they  join  Techno 
racy  Inc.  and  do  a  little  superfici 
studying    and   reading,    the    on 
answer  is  that  they  must  quick 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  mo 
significant  struggle  in  histo 
under  way,  and  that  the  out 
is  still  uncertain.     If  those, 
already  know  that  a  scientifical 
operated  Continent  is  all  that  c 
save  us,  fail  in  their  work  to  i 
from  their  fellow  citizens  of  tl 
fact  and  to  aid  in  preparing  the 
for  what  is  coming,  then  we  sh 
all   alike,    the   workers   and  1 
shirkers,  sink  lower  into  misc 
and  finally  into  chaos. 
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*     CORPORATE   ORGANIZATION    POCKETED    PRODUCTION;    its    giant 
spring  is  pocketing  the  nation,  including  the  entire  lives  of  its  citizens.  And  or| 
ized   business   is  extending  this  anti-democratic  web   of  power  in  the  name  of 
people's  own  values,  with  billboards  proclaiming  'What's  Good  for  Industry  is  G 
for  Your  Family,'  and  deftly  selling  itself  to  a  harassed  people  as  'trustees,'  'gu  i 
ians,'  'the  people's  managers'  of  the  public  interest.  — Professor  Robert  S.  L I 

If  OTTAWA. — Productive  operations  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  1 
lower  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1944,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Stati 
reports.  The  index  of  physical  volume  of  business  declined  to  224.3  during 
period,  compared  with  the  figure  of  243.5  in  the  first  five  months  of  1944.  Ii 
of  production  dropped  from  276.0  to  244.9,  while  the  cost  of  living  declined  from  J 
to  117.1.  —Canadian  P' 
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HAT? 

f hnocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
Id.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
\iatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
I  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
tvr  program  of  social  and  economic 
instruction  which  is  in  complete 
E.'llectual  and  technical  accord  with 
,\  age  in  which  we  live.' 

IWEN? 

■hnocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
ft  1918-1919     when    Howard     Scott 
■ned  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
m,    and    economists    that    became 
kwn  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
flp- — a  research   organization.  Some 
fthe   better    known   names    in    the 
Mimical    Alliance    are    of    interest, 
»  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
hect;    L.    K.     Comstock,     electrical 
•nineer;   Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.   (now 
t« -known   writer);     Bassett    Jones, 
■Itrical      engineer;      Leland      Olds, 
fostician      (now      Federal      Power 
Ipmissioner);        Benton      Mackaye 
nw  in   the   Forestry   Department); 
Jrrles   P.    Steinmetz   and   Thorstein 
Uien    (both    now    dead).      Howard 
.kjit   was    Chief   Engineer.    In    1930 
■group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
:o  acy.    In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
1B.T  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
toe    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 
io  sectarian    membership    organiza- 
io     In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
X-Chief, made  his  first  Continent- 
al cture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
ifcH     of     the     present     Continental 
jHpership  organization.  Since  1934 
hnocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
utany  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
»lpses,    or    rebirths.      This     is     in 
pi    of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
eirally  'held   the   lid'   on   Technoc- 
!    until    early    in    1942    when    it 
^JH-  the  tremendous  'discovery*  that 
'•Cnocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
M  Fill-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
eamarters,  etc.,  in  full   swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 
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Let's  Declare  War  on  Peace! 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  WAR  is  here  and  now,  in 
this  country  and  on  this  Continent — a  patriotic  war 
against  the  peace  of  this  Price  System,  against  its  poverty 
and  its  malnutrition,  its  crime,  its  sudden  death,  and  its 
disease.  It  is  a  war  of  plenty  versus  poverty,  of  technology 
versus  toil,  the  war  of  tomorrow  against  yesterday,  of 
science  versus  chaos. 

War  ends  in  victory  or  defeat,  but  the  peace  of  thh 
Price  System  has  no  end,  merely  disintegration.  So  let't 
offer  the  youth  of  this  Continent  a  new  war,  a  fight  worth 
while,  a  battle  royal,  a  war  to  fulfill  this  Continent': 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  Let's  declare  war  on  peace,  thi 
peace  of  this  Price  System. 

—HOWARD  SCOTT 
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In  Help  Wanted ! 


Stimulated  by  the  biggest  shot  in  the  arm  in  history  and  drunk  with 
the  greatest  prosperity  ever  known,  the  citizens  of  this  Continent 
have  been  on  a  glorious  binge  for  the  past  six  years.  Now  comes 
the  cold  bleak  morning  after. 


WITH  the  coming  of  peace, 
the  'classic  crutch  of  war' 
has  been  kicked  out  from  under 
the  North  American  Price  Sys- 
tem. Canada  and  the  United 
States  not  only  face  the  old  pre- 
war social  problems  but  the  same 
problems  in  more  violent  form. 

While  other  countries  emerge 
Tom  the  ruins  appalled  by  their 
aoverty,  we  are  baffled  by  our 
abundance.  While  other  nations 
A'ill  need  the  toil  of  every  man, 
-voman,  and  child  to  keep  them 
rom  starvation,  we  are  already 
confronted  with  a  surplus  of  mil- 
ions  of  unwanted  citizens. 

The  U.  S.  War  Manpower  Com- 
nission  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
elegraphic  reports  from  73  re- 
presentative labor  markets  that 
some  2,000,000  war  workers  were 
aid  off  during  the  first  10  days  of 
)eace. 

Official  Government  predictions 
ire  6,000,000  jobless  by  December 
ind  8,000,000  by  March.  In  the 
ughest  estimate  to  date  an  OPA 
•conomist  has  forecast  10,000,000 
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unemployed  by  June. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  has  com- 
piled information  which  indicates 
that  if  postwar  output  should  be 
no  greater  than  it  was  in  1940 
(when  the  American  economy 
was  already  stimulated  by  war 
orders)  'there  would  be  the 
9,000,000  who  were  unemployed 
in  1940  plus  the  2,500,000  added 
to  the  civilian  labor  force  between 
1940  and  1946  plus  8,000,000  who 
would  be  displaced  by  improve- 
ments in  efficiency  over  the  six 
years— a  total  of  over  19,000,000 
unemployed.' 

The  Mead  committee,  in  its  new 
report  on  reconversion  problems, 
estimates  that  the  U.S.  must  find 
11,000,000  more  jobs  than  in  1929, 
which  is  6,000,000  more  than  the 
present  civilian  labor  force.  Not 
only  must  employment  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  be  held 
at  its  gain  of  5,000,000  more  than 
in  1S29  or  1939,  says  the  commit- 
tee, but  work  must  be  found  for 
6,000,000  additional  persons. 


» 


In  1944  the  United  States  pro- 
duced close  to  $200  billion  of 
goods  and  services  (more  than 
twice  the  national  output  in 
1929) .  It  achieved  this  production 
without  the  efforts  of  about  12,- 
000,000  of  her  most  able-bodied 
citizens  who  were  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  same  year  Canada's  gross 
national  product  was  $11,500,000,- 
000  (compared  to  $5,000,000,000 
in  1938),  with  some  750,000  per- 
sons in  the  Armed  Forces.  Ap- 
proximately 60,000  young  Cana- 
dians leave  school  every  year  to 
join  the  labor  pool,  and  techno- 
logical improvements  which  dis- 
place human  toil  are  on  the  in- 


crease. How,  then,  can  we  expect 
to  provide  work  for  all  citizens  on 
an  annual  demand  for  goods  and 
services  of  $10,000,000,000,  the 
figure  which  has  been  suggested 
as  a  full  employment  guarantee 
by  Canadian  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen? 

World  War  II  has  been  one  lasl 
wild  fling  for  the  North  Americar. 
Price  System.  Stimulated  by  th* 
biggest  shot  in  the  arm  in  history 
and  drunk  with  the  greatesl 
prosperity  ever  known,  the  citi 
zens  of  this  Continent  have  beer 
on  a  glorious  binge  for  the  pas' 
six  years.  Now  comes  the  cole 
bleak  morning  after. 

—The  Editor 


*  WASHINGTON,  Oct.  1— John  W.  Snyder  said  today  there  may  be  8,000,00 
unemployed  in  the  United  States  by  next  spring  with  'high  unemployment'  persistin 
through  1946.  Mr.  Snyder's  forecast  was  based  on  the  contention  that  job-givin 
will  be  unable  to  keep  pace  with  a  prospective  million-a-month  demobilization. 

— Vancouver  Daily  Provinc  I 

*  TORONTO,  Oct.  1— Clarence  Gillis,  C.  C.  F.  member  of  Parliament  for  Cap  ' 
Breton  North,  last  night  told  a  meeting  here  two  confidential  surveys  by  the  feden  ' 
labor  department  showed  by  the  end  of  1945  'there  will  be  500,000  people  unemployed 
in  this  country,  for  which  there  is  no  solution.'  — Canadian  Pres 

*  JUST  BEFORE  THE  WAR  there  were  three  and  three-quarter  million  peop] 
gainfully   employed   in   Canada.     But   if  we   can't   employ  more   than   that   numb* 
after  the  war,  there  will  be  nearly  a  million  energetic  men  and  women  clamorin 
for  work.     To  employ  them  we  shall  need  25%  more  jobs  than  existed  in  1939.    T  j 
provide  these  jobs — and  a  decent  standard  of  living — we  may  have  to  increase  oi  j 
total    pre-war   production   by    close    to    50%.  — Canadian    Affaii  i 

j{     IT  HAS  LONG  been  a  commonplace  that  man's  development  of  new  mechanic   i 
techniques  has  far  outstripped  his   development  of  the  social  techniques  necessai  < 
to   master  them.     Nor  has   there   been   any   sign   that   this   disproportion   has  bet 
decreasing;  rather  the  reverse.  — Common  Sen; 
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The  Tory  Conservatives  of  Great  Britain 

Never  has  any  political  party  in  the  history  of  the  English  speaking 
world  achieved  such  a  long  record  of  vicious  intrigue  and  collabor- 
ation with  the  national  and  international  enemies  of  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind  .  .  .  The  Tories  of  Great  Britain  number  among 
their  elite  a  long  list  of  successful  collaborators  who  undoubtedly 
will  never  face  a  court  .  .  . 


ry\  IME   ran   out   for  European 
A    fascism  in  Berlin  on  May  9; 
time  ran  out  for  the  Tory  Con- 
servative Party  of  Great  Britain 
on  July  25;  time  is  running  out 
for  fascism  in  Asia.     Japan  will 
shortly  negotiate  her  capitulation. 
Time  is  running  out  on  the  war 
and  soon  there  will  be  established 
that  politically  arranged  armistice 
between  armed    conflicts,    some- 
times called  peace.     World  War 
[I  against  fascism  has  lasted  al- 
nost  six  years.    Six  years  of  mili- 
ary conflict  have  brought  death 
and  devastation,   disease,   starva- 
ion  and  malnutrition  to  millions 
•)f  square  miles  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
luman  beings.     Six  years  of  war 
lave    dismantled    and    destroyed 
he  prewar  Governments  of  Ger- 
many,    Italy,     Japan,     Hungary, 
Rumania,    Bulgaria,    Yugoslavia, 
Doland,  Finland,   Greece,  France 
ind   Belgium.      The    end    of   the 
var   in   Europe    also   brought   to 


an  end  the  ten  year  Tory  Govern- 
ment and  the  Prime  Ministry  of 
Winston  Churchill.  The  war 
Government  of  Canada  under  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  leadership 
of  Mackenzie  King  is  tottering  in- 
to decadent  political  fragmenta- 
tion and  economic  dislocation. 

This  war  has  brought  death  and 
desolation,  and  economic  and 
political  havoc  to  many  of  the 
countries  involved,  but  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  a  lesser  extent  Austra- 
lia, South  Africa  and  India,  it  has 
brought  the  questionable  bless- 
ing of  a  stultifying  prosperity. 
Some  nations  have  known  the 
bitterness  of  defeat  and  economic 
chaos;  Britain  and  Russia  have 
known  the  great  resurgence  of 
victory  and  the  high  elation  that 
comes  to  a  nation  that  finally 
emerges  victorious  over  its  en- 
emies; but  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  even  though  suffering 
over  a  million  casualties  in  battle, 
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have  on  the  home  front  been  the 
recipients  of  the  greatest  lush 
prosperity  ever  known  in  history. 
In  Europe  the  guns  are  still. 
The  military  conflict  has  ceased, 
but  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  war 
and  its  debris  in  all  countries 
there  is  arising  the  spirit  of  a 
new  age,  a  trend  away  from  yes- 
terday, a  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional values  of  history.  In 
Europe,  the  conflict  of  war  has 
torn  down  the  supporting  columns 
of  the  previous  social  structures. 
All  over  the  world  a  new  political 
trend  has  set  in,  a  trend  that  is 
Left  of  everything  that  was.  Only 
the  United  States  exhibits  a  con- 
trary trend.  Here  Big  Business 
has  become  so  big  that  politics 
has  become  'Mr.  Big'  too.  Of  all 
the  great  powers  only  the  United 
States  is  pursuing  a  national  pol- 
icy of  preserving  yesterday's  ob- 
solescence. In  Europe,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
moved  the  orbit  of  its  power  west- 
ward to  where  it  now  stretches 
from  Lubeck  on  the  Baltic  to 
Trieste  on  the  Adriatic  and  in- 
cludes over  half  of  Germany. 
Such  an  extension  of  Russian 
domination  has  already  terminat- 
ed the  possibility  of  free  enter- 
prise and  its  political  machina- 
tions east  of  this  western  bound- 


rade 
>rise 


ary  of  the  Cordon  Rouge. 

The    British    Labor   Party   has  j 
swept  into  power  with  390  of  the  I 
640  seats  in  the  British  House  ofl 
Commons    on    the    political    pro-l 
gram    of    nationalization    of    the 
coal  mines,  the  steel  industry,  the 
public  utilities,  all  forms  of  inland 
transportation   and  the   Bank  of 
England.      British    foreign    tra 
will  no  longer  be  the  concern 
competitive      private      enterp: 
but  will  be  managed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment   of    Great   Britain   as  a 
matter  of  national  economic  con- 
cern.     France    has    already    an- 
nounced the  nationalization  of  the 
coal   mines    and    other    utilities 
France   too   has  proclaimed  thai 
her  foreign  trade  will  be  operated 
as   an   economic   division   of  hei 
national     Government.       France 
will    hold    her    first    election    or 
October   14   and   the   trend  hen 
is  also  to  be  Left.    Britain,  politic 
ally   moving   to   the   Left   in   he] 
July  elections,  will  further  imple 
ment  the  same  political  trends  ii 
France    and    other    countries    o 
Europe.     The  people     of     Grea 
Britain  are  far  to  the  Left  of  th< 
political   position    of    the   BritisI  I 
Labor  Party;  the  people  of  Frano  1 
are  far  to  the  Left  of  the  existini 
provisional    Government    o 
France.      With   foreign    trade   b 
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jreat  Britain  and  France  becom- 
ng  practically  an  economic  sub- 
;idiary  arm  of  the  political  Gov- 
ernment, Belgium  and  Holland 
vill  automatically  be  compelled 
o  follow  suit.  Free  enterprise 
n  Europe  is  living  on  borrowed 
ime.  Nationalization  is  on  its 
vay  in.  As  industry,  transporta- 
ion,  communication,  mining  and 
:redit  are  nationalized,  the  old 
>rder  must  recede.  In  Europe, 
is  the  old  order  recedes,  out  of 
he  chaos  of  war  and  its  social 
lebris  the  structural  forms  of  a 
lew  social  operation  are  becom- 
ng  visible;  in  the  United  States 
md  Canada,  out  of  the  hogwash 
)f  their  war  prosperity,  there 
'merges  a  reactionaryism  as  de- 
'tructive  to  social  progress  as  the 
ascism  of  Europe  and  Asia  that 
ias  just  been  defeated  on  the 
teld  of  battle. 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  the  fascist 
lovernments    have     been     over- 
grown by  the  military  might  of 
Allies.    They  have  joined  the 
ocial  debris  of  the  war.    This  has 
een  no  shock  and  was  expected 
he  public  of  this  Continent, 
the  public  of  this  Continent 
sturbed  to  find  that  the  poli- 
leadership  of  the  war  govern- 
lents  of  most  of  the  Allies  is  slid- 
ig  into  oblivion.  Winston  Chur- 


hill  has  already  passed,  Macken- 
zie King  of  Canada  is  partly  e- 
clipsed  and  will  probably  go  down 
as  one  of  the  'also  rans'  within  the 
coming  year.  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
France  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  of 
China  have  at  least  one  thing  in 
common — the  days  of  their  poli- 
tical future  are  numbered.  The 
great  war  leader  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
was  elected  to  a  fourth  term  and 
died  in  office  to  be  succeeded  by 
Harry  Truman  and  a  revamped 
Democratic  Party.  Only  Soviet 
Russia  has  come  through  the  war 
with  the  structure  of  its  national 
Government  and  its  leadership 
unchanged. 

The  campaign  of  fulsome  praise 
conducted  nationwide  by  the 
'free  press'  of  the  United  States 
has  led  the  American  public  to 
believe  that  the  great  Tory  war 
leader  of  Great  Britain  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  July  elec- 
tion because  of  the  base  ingrati- 
tude of  the  majority  of  the  British 
population.  The  'free  press'  of  the 
United  States  has  vehemently  pro- 
claimed that  only  an  ungrateful 
nation  could  politically  discredit 
such  a  glorious  war  leader  as 
Winston  Churchill  and  turn  from 
support  of  his  high  purpose  to 
the     horrors     of     nationalization 
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by  giving  a  political  mandate 
to  those  labor  union  Leftists 
the  Labor  Party  of  Great 
Britain.  Socially  and  politically 
there  have  always  been  two  Brit- 
ains,  one  of  the  rich  and  one  of 
the  poor.  The  Britain  of  the  rich 
has  always  been  represented  by 
the  Tory  Conservatives  of  the 
Right;  the  Britain  of  the  poor  has 
practically  never  had  any  political 
representation  until  the  advent  of 
the  Labor  Party  and  a  collection 
of  other  assorted  parties  of  the 
Left.  The  Labor  Party  is  the 
chief  representative  of  that  maj- 
ority— the  Britain  of  the  poor. 

There  was  nothing  ungrateful 
in  the  overwhelming  political  de- 
feat which  the  British  public  ad- 
ministered to  the  Tory  Conserva- 
tive Party  and  its  leader,  Winston 
Churchill,  but  it  is  regrettable 
that  it  did  not  occur  forty  years 
ago.  For  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  the  British  public  had  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  ver- 
dict at  the  polls  and  their  verdict 
was  a  thunderous  'no'  to  all  the 
flimsy  pretensions  of  the  Tory 
political  bombast.  The  Tory 
Party  of  Great  Britain  since 
December,  1917,  has  seemed  to 
possess  an  almost  indissoluble 
relationship  with  the  fascism  of 
Italy,     Germany,     Spain     and 


France.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  wai 
Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Baldwir  ^ 
Conservative  Government.  I 
was  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Pierre  J 
Laval  and  Benito  Mussolini  wh<  § 
mutually  arranged  on  a  plane  o  I 
high  amity  the  conquest  of  Abys  t 
sinia  as  a  colonial  appeasemen  ft 
to  fascist  Italy  and  to  the  roarinj  I 
wolves  of  Mussolini's  fightin;  0 
forces.  This  incident  was  of  cours  t 
so  raw  that  even  the  Tories  ol 
Britain  were  compelled  to  re  1 
move  Stanley  Baldwin  as  Prim  I 
Minister  and  replace  him  wit  I 
Neville  Chamberlain  and  his  uir  I 
brella.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  c  I 
course,  was  British  Ambassadc  i 
to  Spain  through  those  long  yeai  I 
of  British  dishonor  when  the  Tor  I 
Government  of  Britain  openl  * 
supported  fascist  Franco  and  h  I 
Falangists  in  the  Civil  War  i  1 
Spain.  Neville  Chamberlain,  h  . 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Halifa:  I 
and  the  Tory  Party  sold  Czecho;  t 
lovakia  down  the  river.  Englan 
along  with  France,  declined  il 
join  with  Russia  and  failed  1 
keep  her  treaty  promises  in  gua 
anteeing  the  territorial  integrii 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

It  was  Tory  England  that  fins 
ly  went  to  war  with  Germany  : 
defence  of  fascist  Poland.  It  w; 
Tory     England     that     support* 
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King  Peter  and  Mikailovich  in 
Dpen    warfare     against     Marshall 

i  Tito  and  his  Partisans.  The 
Partisans  of  Yugoslavia  will  for- 

i  ?ver  remember  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  his  son,  Major  Ran- 

-  iolph  Churchill.  It  was  Tory- 
Britain  that  supported  the  inter- 
ests of  King  George  of  Greece 
md  his  fascist  friends  during  and 
ifter  the  European  War.  This  Tory 

i  nterest  in  maintaining  the  reac- 
tionaries of  Greece  could  possibly 
De  interpreted  as  Churchillian 
gratitude  in  remembrance  of 
iambronian  beneficence.  It  was 
Tory  Britain  that  throughout  the 
var  upheld  the  royal  house  of 
Belgium  and  that  after  the  war 
vith  British  tanks,  forced  a  re- 
tctionary  decision  on  the  Belgian 
Darliament.  It  was  Tory  Britain, 
n  conjunction  with  the  United 
States,  that  salvaged  the  House 
)f  Savoy  and  all  the  fascist  nobil- 
ty  through  their  stooge,  Marshall 
3agdolio.  It  was  Tory  Britain, 
n  conjunction  with  the  United 
States,  that  dealt  with  Marshall 
detain  and  Pierre  Laval  through- 
»ut  the  nefarious  career  of  Vichy 
"ranee,  with  the  able  cooperation 
•f  Admiral  Leahy,  Robert  Mur- 
William  Bullitt,  et  al.  It 
vas  Tory  Britain  that  throughout 
years  of  World  War  II  main- 
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tained  amicable  and  helpful  rela- 
tions with  the  fascist  Govern- 
ments of  Salazar  and  Franco.  It 
was  Tory  Britain  that  maintained 
throughout  the  war  the  fascist 
Polish  Government-in-Exile  to 
the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds.  It  was  Tory  Britain 
that  permitted  the  fascist  Polish 
Government-in-Exile  to  carry  on 
its  treacherous  intrigue  with  Ger- 
many and  Polish  reactionaries  to 
the  detriment  of  her  Russian  ally. 

Never  has  any  political  party 
in  the  history  of  the  English 
speaking  world  achieved  such  a 
long  record  of  vicious  intrigue 
and  collaboration  with  the  nation- 
al and  international  enemies  of 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 
In  European  countries,  political 
leaders  are  being  brought  to  trial 
charged  with  collaboration  with 
fascism,  conspiracy  with  the 
enemy,  and  crimes  against  the 
state.  The  European  courts  have 
tried  and  found  guilty  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  political  lead- 
ers of  prewar  and  war  Europe 
and  the  sentences  of  the  courts 
have  been  carried  out,  mostly  by 
life  imprisonment  or  death.  The 
Tories  of  Great  Britain  number 
among  their  elite  a  long  list  of 
successful  collaborators  who  un- 


I 


doubtedly  will  never  face  a  court, 
but  who  will  be  recipients  of  Brit- 
ish gratitude  by  having  conferred 
upon  them    honors    and    official 


position  for  further  service  in  the 

Empire  on  which  the  sun  nevei 

sets. 

CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc.,  Aug.  3( 


*  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  (in  the  last  fou 
years)  was  achieved  in  the  face  of  very  strong  and  dangerous  campaigns,  by  som» 
farm  and  food  trade  groups,  to  curtail  production  .  .  .  The  reason  for  the  desiri 
to  cut  down  on  output  was  fear  of  postwar  'surpluses,'  the  panic  impulse  towan 
scarcity   as   against   abundance,   price   maintenance   as    against   volume. 

Nevertheless,  production  went  up  and  up — of  beef  and  veal  by  1.7  billioj 
pounds,  of  pork  by  6  billion  pounds,  of  eggs  by  1.6  billion  dozen,  of  corn  by  70 
million  bushels,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Consumption  also  went  up — and  thi 
is  even  more  significant  for  the  future.  Even  with  rationing,  even  with  diversioi 
of  huge  quantities  for  military  and  lend-lease  purposes,  civilian  consumption  of  por! 
and  lard  jumped  from  67.1  to  87.1  pounds  per  person;  of  chickens  from  17.9  to  28.1 
of  wool  from  4.5  to  7.7;  of  cotton  from  25.3  to  39.8.  — Common  Sens 

*  THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  has  said  that  American  busines 
simply  cannot  afford  a  severe  depression.  Consolidated  sales  of  private  busines 
in  United  States  dropped  from  $93  billion  in  1929  to  $48  billion  in  1933.  Betwee 
1929  and  1941,  it  estimated  that  the  accumulated  loss  of  consolidated  sales  resultin 
from  conditions  of  less  than  full  employment  had  been  $350  billion.  Corporat 
profits  after  taxation  of  $7.2  billion  in  1929  were  wiped  out  and  replaced  by  loss< 
of  $3.6  billion  by  1932.  Earnings  of  unincorporated  businesses  and  proprietors,  n( 
including  agriculture,  collapsed  in  the  same  period  from  $8.5  billion  to  $3.4  billioi 

it  IN  1929  the  cost  of  living  (in  the  United  States)  was  119.  (The  average  for  tfc 
five  years  from  1935  through  1939  is  taken  as  being  equal  to  100.)  It  fell  to  92  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Depression,  and  it  had  risen  to  a  little  more  than  99  i 
1939  when  the  war  began.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  increase  each  year,  an 
the  average  for  1944  was  slightly  over  125,  or  25%  above  the  figure  for  1939. 

— Cleveland  Trust  Company  Business  Bulleti 

"jlf  BEFORE  IT  (the  war)  the  world  was  not  happy  and  prosperous.  It  was  i 
confusion,  part  way  along  in  a  revolution  made  necessary  by  the  release  of  advance 
techniques  of  production  in  a  society  mainly  governed  by  antiquated  concepts  ar 
institutions.  This  confusion,  and  the  lack  of  preparation  to  organize  the  new  situatic 
for  human  welfare,  gave  rise  to  hostilities  and  uncertainties  which  themselves  pr 
pared  the  ground  for  the  war  itself.  — The  New  Rep 

^  IN  A  SARDONIC  SENSE,  the  sudden  surrender  of  Japan  may  well  be  rega 
as  its  reprisal  for  atomic  bombing.  We  were  poorly  enough  prepared  for  a  slo 
and  comfortable  period  in  which  we  could  devote  half  our  energies  to  the  war  in  tl 
Pacific  and  half  to  the  resumption  of  large-scale  civilian  output.  We  are  complete 
unprepared  for  a  Japanese  collapse,  and  unless  we  act  quickly  and  wisely  may  fa 
an   economic   collapse  ourselves.  — I.   F.   Stone  in   The  Natu 

if  IN  WORLD  WAR  I,  the  interest  rate  on  government  securities  rose  from  2. 
to  4.22%;  but  in  this  war  it  has  fallen  from  2.53  to  1.94%     —Canadian  Busine 
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The  British  Labor  Party 


Social  change  from  one  order  to  another  can  never  be  partial;  it 
must  be  total  to  succeed.  Anything  less  than  total  will  create  a 
counterrevolution  led  by  a  British  Kerensky.  The  Labor  Party  of 
Great  Britain  can  succeed  in  its  program  of  natiotmlization  only  if  it 
installs  a  total  conscription  of  men,  machines,  materiel  and  money 
within  the  British  Isles  .  .  . 


T"^  HE  Labor  Party  for  the  first 
A    time  in  the  political  history 
)f  Great  Britain  has  been  swept 
nto  power  with  an  overwhelming 
jnajority   in   the   House   of   Com- 
mons.    The  British  Labor  Party 
vas   voted   into    power    by    the 
British  public  on  the  party  pro- 
gram of  nationalization,  a  nation- 
alization of  the  coal  mines,  all  in- 
land transport,     public     utilities, 
j  teel   industry   and  the   Bank   of 
I  England.     The   new   Prime   Min- 
!  ister   of    Great   Britain,    Clement 
Aitlee,    has    defined     the     Labor 
Party  program  as  socialism.  Pro- 
,  essor  Harold  Laski,  Chairman  of 
he  Executive  Committee  of  the 
British    Labor     Party,     has    pro- 
laimed  the  Labor  Party's  victory 
o  be  'revolution  by  consent.'  The 
,abor  Party  program    also    calls 
or  reformist  measures  in  housing, 
»ublic      health,      unemployment 
•enefits,    and    old    age    security. 
)ne   of   its    chief    contentions    is 
"tat   Great   Britain     under     the 


socialist  program  of  the  Labor 
Party  can  accomplish  full  employ- 
ment and  greater  production  and 
thereby  provide  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  'the  common 
man'  of  the  British  people. 
Technocracy  does  not  doubt 
or  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  leadership  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  but  it  does  question 
the  national  conditioning  out  of 
which  springs  the  parliamentar- 
ians of  the  Labor  Party  and  the 
Tories  alike. 

What  does  the  British  Labor 
Party  mean  by  nationalization? 
Does  the  nationalization  program 
mean  expropriation  of  the  exist- 
ing ownership,  or  does  it  mean 
that  the  British  Government  will 
pay  in  cash  and  bonds  amounts 
sufficiently  large  to  indemnify  the 
owners  of  the  mines,  the  steel 
plants,  the  public  utilities,  the  in- 
land transport  system  and  the 
Bank  of  England  against  any  fi- 
nancial loss?     The  press  of  the 
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United  States  has  hastened  to  as- 
sure the  American  public  that  the 
nationalization  program  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  need  cause 
no  undue  fears  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  as  they  interpret 
the  program  to  be  not  one  of  ex- 
propriation but  one  of  gradual 
indemnification.  The  British 
people  are  already  carrying  a 
huge  tax  load.  If  the  nationaliza- 
tion program  is  to  be  one  of  in- 
demnification, then  it  is  nothing 
but  outright  purchase  by  the 
British  of  properties  now  held 
by  individuals  and  corporations. 
If  this  is  the  plan,  then  the  pur- 
chase price  would  impose  on  the 
British  people  an  additional  eco- 
nomic load  as  staggering  as  the 
national  debt  thaWhey  now  carry. 
If  the  British  Labor  Party  is  actu- 
ally going  to  attempt  Government 
ownership  by  Government  pur- 
chase of  private  and  corporate 
property,  it  will  become  the 
greatest  sellout  of  the  British 
people  in  their  entire  history. 
Political  programs  that  propose 
to  legislate  social  change  into  the 
structure  of  any  national  economy 
through  the  gradualism  of  finan- 
cial indemnification  are  in  reality 
but  well-laid  schemes  to  feather 
the  bed  of  political  parliamentar- 
ians and  their  beneficiaries.     Un- 


less the  Labor  Government  oi 
Great  Britain  moves  swiftly  with  4 
its  political  power  to  enact  im- 
mediate expropriation  clear  and 
outright  without  a  penny  of  in- 
demnification, delay  and  sabotage 
will  occur. 

Social  change  from  one  ordei 
to  another  can  never  be  partial 
it  must  be  total  to  succeed.    Any 
thing  less  than  total  will  create  i 
counterrevolution  led  by  a  British 
Kerensky.     The  Labor  Party  o: 
Great  Britain  can  succeed  in  it' 
program    of    nationalization    onrj 
if  it  installs  a  total  conscriptioi 
of  men,  machines,  materiel,  an( 
money   within   the  British   Isles 
placing  the  entirety  on  a  basis  o 
national    service    from    all    witl 
profits  to  none,  and  temporarily 
operating  its  external  holdings  01  $ 
the  present  basis  of  foreign  trad  * 
and  exchange.    If  the  Labor  Gov 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  attempt 
to  install  its  program  of  national 
ization    piecemeal   while   it   pay 
off  the  existing  owners  in  Govern 
ment  bonds,   it  will  incur  grea 
hazards,     confusion     and     dela; 
which  would  be  avoided  by  th 
installation   of   the   more    drasti 
program   of   national   service  b; 
total  conscription. 

If    the    Labor    Government   c 
Great  Britain  is  going  to  pernr 
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the  Tories  to  remain  in  possession 
of  economic  power  in  the  British 
Isles,  then  it  might  as  well  be 
prepared  to  face  all  the  sabotage 
of  a  class  civil  war  with  the  Tories 
receiving  aid  and  succor  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries, 
[s  the  Labor  Government  of  Great 
Britain  so  fatuous  and  naive  as 
to  believe  that  social  change  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  British 
[sles  with  the  nobility,  the  landed 
gentry,  and  the  Tories  still  in 
possession  of  economic  and  poli- 
tical power?  Unless  the  Labor 
Party  of  Great  Britain  acts  swift- 
ly, the  conspiracy  will  be  in  oper- 
ation to  defeat  all  their  intentions 
for  the  common  good  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  British 
people.  No  modern  industrial 
nation  can  remain  half  Tory  and 
lalf  nationalized. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Labor  Prime  Minister,  Clement 
\ttlee,  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
i  lawyer,  an  ex-mayor,  and  that 
ie  has  been  elected  to  political 
office  for  over  twenty  years.  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  and  Hugh  Dalton 
ire  prominent  lawyers,  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  run  the 
*amut  from  labor  leaders  to  in- 
tellectuals, most  of  them  political 
)fficeholders  of  long  standing. 
There  is  not  a  scientist,  technolo- 


gist or  engineer  in  the  ranks  of 
their  leadership.  Their  back- 
ground might  be  described  as 
differing  from,  that  of  the  Tories 
only  in  that  in  their  case  it  pro- 
duced parliamentarians  of  the 
Left  instead  of  parliamentarians 
of  the  Right.  Both  have  sought 
office,  both  have  attained  office  up 
until  now.  The  Tories  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  holding  of- 
fice. The  near  future  will  tell 
whether  the  Labor  Party  parlia- 
mentarians will  make  all  the  com- 
promises of  expediency  necessary 
to  emulate  the  Tory  record  in 
political  office. 

The  British  Labor  Party  as  the 
Government  in  power  in  Britain 
faces  the  problem  of  reconversion 
from  a  Tory  /administered  war 
economy  to  a  nationalized  social 
economy,  a  transition  new  in  Brit- 
ish political  and  social  history. 
The  Labor  Government  of  Britain 
faces  the  future  with  approxi- 
mately a  $16  billion  debt  to  for- 
eign countries,  the  Sterling  Bloc 
and  the  overseas  Dominions 
Britain  is  financially  bankrupt; 
her  resources  are  depleted  and  in- 
.  adequate  to  meet  the  technologi- 
cal demands  necessary  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  47  million 
British  subjects  under  a  Price 
System.  The  socialism  of  Clement 
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Attlee  and  the  'revolution  by  con- 
sent' of  Harold  Laski  are  but  the 
philosophic  arrogance  of  a  defunct 
political  ideology  in  the  face  of 
technological  obsolescense.  No 
change  of  legal  title,  no  expropri- 
ation of  ownership,  and  no  process 
of  nationalization  can  automatic- 
ally produce  a  change  in  the 
mechanics  of  area  operation.     A 


technological  redesign  of  area  op- 
eration axiomatically  carries  witl 
it  an  abrogation  of  all  previou; 
titles,  of  all  previous  politica 
legislation,  and  of  all  ownership 
private  and  corporate.  Britaii 
has  no  choice — the  technologica 
factors  of  the  British  Isles  hav< 
already  made  the  decision. 
CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc.,  Sept.  1< 


•j(  COTTON  IS  CALLED  the  universal  fibre  because  of  its  many  uses  in  industr 
and  households.  It  is  a  vegetable  product  obtained  from  the  pod  of  the  cottoi 
plant.  It  has  been  known  from  remote  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  writings  of  earl 
historians.  Columbus  found  cotton  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  native 
making  cotton  cloth.  Cortez,  on  invading  Montezuma's  kingdom  in  Mexico,  foun 
the  natives  weaving  beautiful  and  richly  coloured  cotton  fabrics.  Canada  has 
highly  developed  cotton  textile  industry,  including  both  spinners  and  weavers,  air 
a  very  wide  range  of  fabrics  and  goods  are  produced.  In  1943,  the  industry  gav 
employment  to  27,000  persons  and  had  a  gross  value  of  production  amounting  t 
$150,000,000.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistic 

*  DOWN  IN  THE  WARM,  shallow  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  several  companies  are  growing  5-year-old-size  oysters  in  ha 
tho  time.  The  speed-up  starts  with  2-year-old  oysters,  brought  from  northern  water 
These  are  placed  in  trays,  which  are  bare  at  low  tide  and  covered  at  high  tide.  Tl 
combination  of  sun,  warm  water,  an  abundance  of  food,  and  an  absence  of  mud  an 
sand,  works  the  miracle.  Six  months  after  being  installed  in  their  new  home,  the 
are  5  years  old  in  size  and  ready  to  be  eaten. 

— American  Can  Company  Advertiseme^ 

*  DURING  THE  WAR  Canada  has  become  highly  industrialized.  There  aii 
nearly  a  million  more  people  in  non-agricultural  industries  than  there  were  befoi 
Hitler  hurled  his  troops  across  Poland.  We  have  learned  new  skills.  Many  produc 
formerly  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  produced  and  sold  in  Canac 
for  less  than  they  can  now  be  imported.  — Canadian  Affaii 

^  THE  LAG  between  technological  capacity  and  social  organization  is  an  o] 
story,  but  the  dimensions  of  that  lag  have  nowhere  and  never  before  been  so  gre 
as  in  the  United  States  of  1945.  — I.  F.  Stone  in  The  Natic 

*  THE  MECHANICAL  COTTON  PICKER  has  no  industrial  competitors;  it  wi 
be  fought  by  small  planters  and  by  the  workers  it  displaces,  but  it  will  be  a  futi 
fight  because  of  the  incomparably  greater  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

— Joseph  Mindel  in  Tomorro 
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The  Passing  of  Politics 


Economic  breakdown,  caused  by  the  sheer  incapacity  of  present 
methods  to  cope  with  the  situation,  will  prod  the  politicians  and  the 
financiers,  together  ivith  their  outmoded  processes  of  political  peris- 
talsis and  financial  finagling,  into  a  decision  to  retire  to  the  back 
benches. 


1*>  WICE  in  this  generation  we 
have  been  plunged  into  war. 
The  cunning  connivance  of  re- 
actionary politicians,  predatory 
businessmen,  and  vascillating 
ecclesiastics  has  paid  off  in  heaps 
of  rubble,  millions  of  dead,  and  a 
half-dazed  multitude  of  muddled 
humanity. 

For  an  entire  decade  interven- 
ing, North  Americans  experienc- 
ed economic  depression  at  a  time 
when  technology  stood  ready  and 
able  to  provide  an  abundance  to 
all  citizens.  Again,  when  we  fin- 
ally marched  against  the  forces 
of  fascism,  it  was  the  scientist 
who  created  the  weapons  which 
gave  us  victory — the  atomic  bomb 
despatched  the  inhabitants  of  two 
Japanese  cities  to  the  limbo  of 
Shinto  glory  and  the  peace  dove 
flew  back  on  the  atmospheric 
surge. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the 
task  of  operating  a  peacetime 
economy  employing  a  new  array 
of  machines  and  techniques,  yet 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  swamp 
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of  political  peril.  The  scientists, 
technologists,  and  engineers  are 
the  key  group  in  present  society. 
Their  importance  and  influence 
are  of  imposing  significance.  To 
modern  civilized  man,  science  has 
become  the  court  of  last  resort. 
People  in  increasing  numbers  are 
asking:  'What  is  the  scientist's 
role  in  the  solution  of  our  social 
problems?  Why  do  the  scientists 
not  enter  the  field  of  politics? 
Can  a  scientist  also  be  a  politi- 


cian 


?' 


A  perspective  from  which  to 
view  this  subject  can  be  gained  by 
brief  examination  of  the  histori- 
cal record. 

The  politician  employs  a  cer- 
tain set  of  folkways  in  his  meth- 
ods of  social  operation.  Back  to 
Ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
he  dates  his  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. The  concept  of  monetary 
evaluation  had  its  origin  in  the 
crude  barter  arrangements  of 
early  man.  We  can  find  the 
counterpart  of  our  present  judi- 
ciary in  the  folklore  of  the  feudal 
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court.  From  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance  of  Europe  still 
survive  many  behavior  patterns 
that  were  common  to  centuries 
of  hand  tools  and  human  toil. 

Throughout  the  same  centuries 
science  has  been  in  a  state  of 
flux.  Underlying  science's  record 
of  continuous  change  there  has 
been  one  constant — the  method- 
ology of  science — which  has  been 
defined  by  Technocracy  as  'the 
methodology  of  the  determination 
of  the  most  probable.'  Or,  as  H. 
G.  Wells  aptly  put  it,  science  is 
'only  a  working  diagram  of  facts.' 
Science  operates  through  syste- 
matic research,  ^exact  measure- 
ment, and  objective  analysis. 

Let  us  compare  political  prac- 
tices with  scientific  methods  and 
scrutinize  political  concepts  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  as  they  ex- 
ist. 

In  North  America  today  people 
are  encouraged  variously  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  such  political 
parties  as  the  Liberals,  the  Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives, the  Demo- 
crats, the  Republicans,  the  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  Feder- 
ation, Social  Credit,  the  Bloc 
Populaire,  etc.  Each  group  holds 
the  assumption  that  a  prerequis- 
ite factor  in  the  solution  of  social 
problems  is  a  widespread  change 
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in  the  human  mind.  Their  in- 
sistence takes  the  line  that  people 
shall  think  more  liberally  or 
conservatively;  that  they  shall 
have  a  more  international  out- 
look or  a  more  isolationist  view- 
point; that  they  shall  support  the 
individual  against  the  state  or  the 
state  against  the  individual. 

As  each  election  time  ap- 
proaches, scientific  objectivity  is 
the  first  casualty  in  the  contest  of 
emotional  oratory.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  politician  is  a  man 
who  will  stand  for  anything  the 
public  will  fall  for.  'The  result 
is,'  as  Phillipe  Mairet  says,  'the 
disintegration  of  a  people  full  of 
saviors  who  are  not  on  speaking 
terms.' 

Then  there  is  the  onlooker  who 
seeks  to  mediate  between  the 
pressure  groups  which  this  con- 
fusion builds  up.  Recently  the 
Montreal  Council  on  Christian 
Social  Order  issued  a  statement 
which  included  as  a  major  pro- 
posal 'the  full  partnership  of  labor 
with  capital  in  industrial  manage-  ] 
ment,  economic  planning,  and 
governmental  relations.'  This  is 
fine  sentiment,  but  how  can  you 
get  a  dog  to  stand  still  when  the 
lice  are  devouring  him  and  will 
the  lice  remain  robust  if  the  dog 
succumbs?     The  whole  arrange- 
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ment  of  opposing  forces  is  incon- 
gruous. 

Can   you   possibly   conceive   of 
such    procedures    being    used    in 
a  research   laboratory   or   engin- 
eering office?     When  a  scientist 
dabbles    in   politics    he    certainly 
ceases  to  be  a  scientist,  at  least 
in  that   respect   of   his   behavior. 
To  maintain  his  scientific  status 
he    is    forced    to    remain    utterly 
indifferent   to   politics. 
When  we  consider  other  aspects 
liof  the  political  approach  we  find 
pthe  generally-held  contention  that 
|  the  public  moulds  and  directs  its 
Town  destiny  through  the  vehicle 
of    democratic    governance,    that 
the  majority  has  only  to  vote  for 
a  desired  change  and  it  will  be 
effected  forthwith.    Any  qualified 
psychologist  will  recognize  this  as 
a   biological   absurdity,    and    any 
politician  who  cares  to  be  frank 
can  enumerate  a  dozen  ways  in 
which  these  ballot-box  wishes  can 
be  flouted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mass  mind 
does  not  mould  its  own  views. 
These  views  are  often  inculcated 
by  the  minority  only  to  be  re- 
flected by  the  majority  who  are 
made  to  think  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  source.  An  ex- 
treme example  is  the  fact  that  the 
fascists  in  Europe  and  Asia  were 


able  to  drag  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  into  the  abyss  of  war 
through  methods  of  indoctrina- 
tion. 

Secondly,  social  changes  are  al- 
ways subject  to  the  limitations 
of  immutable  physical  laws.  Even 
the  politician  finds  it  useless  to 
legislate  against  the  forces  of 
nature.  King  Canute  tried  it  and 
failed. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  the 
operations  of  the  institution 
which  carries  the  label  'repre- 
sentative democracy.'  Candidates 
are  rarely  chosen  by  the  majority. 
All  those  who  do  not  vote  for  the 
candidate  who  gets  elected  are, 
in  effect,  not  represented,  or  at 
any  rate  they  are  not  represented 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  issues  on 
which  the  election  has  been 
fought.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
representative  can,  even  with  the 
best  intentions,  represent  any  one 
of  his  constituents  on  all  ques- 
tions, let  alone  all  constituents  on 
all  questions.  Besides,  the  issues 
which  come  before  Parliament 
are  rarely  the  same  as  those  on 
which  the  M.P.  was  elected. 

It  becomes  obvious  under  this 
scrutiny  that  regardless  of  wheth- 
er our  views  have  intellectual 
merit,  are  compatible  with  physi- 
cal law,  or  are  motivated  by  the 
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loftiest  idealism  we  may  still  be 
without  representation. 

Science  cannot  possibly  associ- 
ate itself  with  this  type  of  oper- 
ation. Science  in  the  social  field 
(Technocracy)  insists  upon  dir- 
ect contact  with,  and  perpetual 
inventory  of,  the  social  require- 
ments of  the  human  being. 

Thus,  if  science  began  to  treat 
of  social  management  politically, 
it  would  find  itself  surrounded 
with  the  amazing  assortment  of 
assumptions  which  existing  the- 
ories of  government  propose;  as- 
sumptions prompted  largely  by 
innate  desires  and  emotional  con- 
siderations, with  little  regard  to 
physical  laws  or  systematic  analy- 
sis. 

But  science  need  not  treat  of 
social  management  politically,  as 
we  shall  see  later.  At  this  junc- 
ture we  might  consider  the  words 
of  Professor  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  as 
opportune:  'Science  can  do  some- 
thing far  bigger  for  the  human 
mind  than  the  substitution  of  one 
set  of  beliefs  for  another,  or  the 
inculcation  of  scepticism  regarding 
accepted  opinions.  It  can  gradual- 
ly spread  among  humanity  as  a 
whole  the  point  of  view  that  pre- 
vails among  research  workers, 
and  has  enabled  a  few  thousand 
men  and  a  few  dozen  women  to 
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create  the  science  on  which  mod- 
ern civilization  rests.' 

Another  major  device  of  poli 
cal  administration — the  method 
monetary  accounting — further  r 
veals  the  inadequacy  of  the  p 
sent  political  approach  to  soci 
phenomena. 

The  politician,  the  businessman, 
and  the  financier  think  of  pro- 
duction in  terms  of  pecuniary 
evaluation.  They  operate  in  a 
world  of  bonds,  mortgages,  loan 
credits,  equities,  salaries,  savings, 
changing  interest  rates,  and  fluc- 
tuating prices.  They  attempt  to 
explain  the  present  and  plan  for 
the  future  with  the  same  folk- 
ways as  were  used  in  negotiating 
the  trade  of  centuries  ago — when 
the  horse-drawn  caravans  follow- 
ed the  Mediterranean  shore  line 
with  their  caddies  and  casks 
spices,  oils,  jewels,  and  tapestri 
making  necessary  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lombard  Banks. 
They  think  in  terms  of  commerce 
rather  than  of  industry;  of  the 
quid  pro  quo  rather  than  of  distri- 
bution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scientist, 
technologist,  and  engineer  think 
and  plan  in  terms  of  quantitative 
mensuration.  Their  measure- 
ments do  not  fluctuate  wildly  at 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Five) 
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\  SURVEY  of  official  treasury  figures  shows  that  American  busi- 
ness piled  up  as  much  profits  during  the  six-year  war  period  as 
;  would  have  made  in  14  years  at  the  prewar  level  of  profits. 

Before  the  war  U.S.  corporations  were  averaging  profits  of  little 
lore  than  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  after  taxes.  The  average  for  the 
Dur  years  1936-39,  which  Congress  fixed  as  the  prewar  level  of 
brofits,  was  $3,323,000,000. 

As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  in  1939,  profits  began  to  zoom.  (See 
hart  on  page  21.) 

For  the  period  from  1941-45,  inclusive,  total  corporation  profits 
fter  taxes  have  averaged  250%  of  the  prewar  level.  Since  Pearl 
[arbor  they  have  averaged  $9,000,000,000  a  year,  or  almost  300% 
t,  prewar  levels. 

The  total  corporation  profits  since  1939  is  about  $47,500,000,000 
nd  the  total  since  Pearl  Harbor  is  approximately  $35,500,000,000. 

These  figures  underestimate  war  profits  because  they  include  a 
reat  many  small  corporations  which  were  losers,  and  all  corporations 
hich  were  inactive  because  of  the  war.  A  better  indication  of  the 
fonts  of  the  money  makers  is  provided  by  the  statistics  for  profit- 
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able  corporations  alone,  which  prior  to  the  war  averaged  profits  afte 
taxes  of  $5,500,000,000  a  year: 

Year  Profits 

1940  $7,000,000,000 

1941  9,000,000,000 

1942  10,000,000,000 

1943  11,000,000,000 

.   1944  10,000,000,000 

1945  9,000,000,000 

This  makes  a  total  profit  for  the  profitable  corporations  alon 
during  the  war  period  of  $56,000,000,000.  Many  of  these  companie 
were  losing  money  before  the  war,  and  these  figures  do  not  includ 
the  companies  which  made  money  before  the  war  but  lost  during  th 
war.  The  profitable  corporations  alone  have  piled  up  an  accumulatio 
of  $31,000,000,000  in  undistributed  profits  and  reserves  during  the  wa 

Substantiation  of  these  huge  profits  is  provided  by  a  recent  repoi 
from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  showing  that  froi 
the  end  of  1939  to  the  end  of  1944,  the  working  capital  of  all  corpon 
tions  increased  $21,000,000,000  or  85%.  Most  of  this  was  accumulate 
during  the  three  years  following  Pearl  Harbor.  The  SEC  stated  tha 
in  addition,  the  corporations  had  paid  off  $1,000,000,000  of  long-ten 
debts,  accumulated  postwar  refunds  of  $2,000,000,000,  and  might  g( 
much  bigger  tax  refunds  after  the  war. 

Striking  as  these  profit  figures  are,  they  are  probably  far  sho] 
of  the  full  story  of  war  profiteering  that  will  only  come  out  yeai 
hence.  In  World  War  I  American  shipbuilders'  profits  estimated  { 
10%  turned  out  to  be  25%,  and  it  was  years  before  the  people  of  th 
U.  S.  got  the  full  story. 

During  World  War  I  the  number  of  persons  reporting  taxab 
incomes  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  jumped  from  6000  to  15,400;  and  thoj 
reporting  incomes  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  rose  from  5000  1 
13,000.  By  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  moi 
than  42,000  millionaires  in  the  country. 

By  the  time  the  full  story  of  World  War  II  is  told  the  figure 
may  be  almost  as  shocking.    Comparable  salary  statistics  are  not  y< 
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available,  but  in  addition  to  the  corporation  profits  reported  by  the 
treasury,  corporations  have  gained  about  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  new 
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•lants  paid  for  by  the  Government  and  have  unestimated  billions 
f  dollars  coming  back  to  them  in  refunds  from  war  taxes. 
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Last  year  corporations  made  a  total  of  $25,000,000,000  before  taxes 
and  it  was  primarily  the  excess  profits  taxes  that  cut  their  gains  back 
to  $9,000,000,000.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  make 
$20,645,000,000.  If  the  excess  profits  tax  is  lifted,  without  substantia] 
lowering  of  prices  or  raising  of  wages,  profits  after  taxes  can  be  ex-  ::r 
pected  to  shoot  far  higher  than  even  during  the  best  of  the  war  years 

Because  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  failed  to  install  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with  Nationa 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None,  business  made  billions  of  dollar* 
of  profits  on  their  blood  and  sweat. 
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AN  automatic  process  which  eliminates  the  normal  dimensiona 
limitations  of  lumber  in  the  prefabrication  of  almost  everythinj 
made  of  wood — from  ironing  boards  to  houses — is  announced  bj 
Muskegon  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  producers  sinc< 
1900  of  special  wood-working  equipment. 

In  detail,  unusual  as  this  may  seem,  the  process  employs  no  un 
known  principles.  Rather,  it  is  through  the  combination  of  variou: 
known  principles,  applied  to  automatic  mass-prefabrication,  that  th< 
process  opens  up  new  possibilities  for  the  economical  mass-productioi 
of  all  kinds  of  articles  from  wood.  With  the  process,  panels  ranginj 
from  Vz  to  3  inches  thick,  from  10  inches  to  16  feet  in  length,  am 
of  practically  any  width  desired  can  be  made  'in  one  piece/  auto 
matically,  on  a  single  machine,  using  only  three  men  per  machine- 
two  to  feed  untrimmed  lumber  of  any  size  into  the  two  ends  of  th 
machine,  one  to  remove  the  jointed  assembly  from  the  center. 

The  machine  used  in  the  process  is  an  evolution  of  the  welt 
known  'Linderman'  machine,  used  for  over  a  quarter  century  t 
eliminate  waste  in  the  lumber  industry.  Prime  characteristic  of  thi 
machine  is  that  it  'welds'  wood  together  in  such  a  manner  that  a  wide 
piece  made  from  two  narrow  pieces  is  at  least  as  strong  and  frequent! 
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stronger  than  would  be  a  single  piece  of  the  same  width.  This  is 
accomplished  by  use  of  a  double-tapered  dovetail  joint  with  one  or 
more  dovetails  for  the  pieces,  supplemented  by  an  automatic  gluing 
process.  It  locks  the  wood  sections  together  so  solidly  that  glue, 
lormally,  in  many  cases  would  not  be  required.  The  use  of  glue  is 
,o  'fuse'  the  wood  together,  the  glue  being  forced  into  the  cells  of  the 
wood  at  the  joint  to  form  a  'welded'  bond  even  stronger  than  solid 
^rood. 

In  using  the  new  Linderman  automatic  fabricating  process  to 
>roduce  solid  panels  for  such  items  as  bookcases,  ironing  boards,  table 
ind  desk  tops,  doors  of  all  types,  house  construction  accessories,  cas- 
;ets  and  boxes  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  square  edged  lumber  or  even  lumber 
vith  the  bark  still  on  the  edges  may  be  employed.  In  connection  with 
le  latter  a  special  bark  edging  attachment  is  made  part  of  the  machine 
o  edge  the  stock  automatically  prior  to  the  jointing  operation. 

In  operation  two  pieces  of  lumber  are  fed  in  from  opposite  ends 
:  the  machine.  When  using  sound  square  edged  lumber  which 
light  be  irregular  on  the  edges  up  to  one-half  inch  in  depth  of  curve 
irregularity,  'Selectrion'  fingers  will  pre-set  the  feed  mechanism 
d  that  the  cutters  remove  just  the  right  amount  of  stock  and  no  more, 
/hen  straight-edged  lumber  is  used,  especially  in  short  lengths,  an 
djustable  feeding  fence  is  used.  As  the  lumber  moves  into  the 
lachine,  cutters  trim  the  board  and  cut  tapered  dovetail  tongues 
rid  grooves  in  the  edges.  Boards  moving  in  from  one  end  are 
>ngued.  Boards  from  the  other  end  are  grooved.  As  the  boards 
pproach  the  center  of  the  machine,  the  grooves  and  tongues  are 
atomatically  covered  with  glue,  using  conical  rollers  (excess  glue 
removed  with  stationary  'wipers'  and  returned  to  the  reservoir), 
s  the  boards  near  the  center  of  the  machine,  the  tongue  slides  into 
ie  groove.  At  first  the  fit — due  to  the  double  taper  of  the  dovetail — 
quite  loose.  As  the  movement  continues,  the  fit  becomes  tighter 
d  tighter,  until  the  two  boards  are  locked  solidly  together. 

If  the  finished  panel  is  to  be  wider,  the  jointed  boards  are  returned 

one  end  of  the  machine,  where  they  are  again  fed  in  to  meet  a 

gle  board  coming  from  the  opposite  end.    The  panel  then  is  three 

ds  wide.     This  is  repeated  until  the  desired  width  is  obtained. 
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Finally  the  assembled  panel  is  passed  on  to  the  Linderman  chain 
feed  sizing  saw  and  ripped  to  the  desired  width.  The  edging  is  passed 
back  into  the  machine  for  use  in  the  next  panel,  making  the  operation 
continuous. 

Lumber  as  thin  as  V2  inch  may  be  joined  with  a  single  dovetail. 
On  heavier  thicknesses,  one  or  more  dovetails  may  be  used,  depend- 
ing on  the  requirements  of  the  product.  Numerous  cutter  models  foi 
different  styles  of  dovetail  joints  can  be  furnished  or  special  cutters 
can  be  designed  to  meet  any  specification.  In  manufacturing  wide 
lumber  which  is  to  be  resawed  later  to  thinner  sections,  5/16  met 
thick  and  up,  it  is  possible  to  locate  and  use  such  styles  of  dovetail 
joints  that  one  or  more  dovetails  will  be  left  in  each  piece  aftei 
resawing  to  the  desired  thickness. 

In  addition,  the  process  is  not  limited  to  fabricating  panels  bj 
edge  assembling.  Lumber  may  also  be  assembled  by  running  the 
stock  on  edge  on  to  a  flat  piece  (for  making  molding  stock).  Like 
lumber  may  be  run  across  the  grain  for  various  uses  such  a 
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flooring  and  cutting  blocks.  Special  solid  heads  with  sixteen  cuttini 
edges  are  furnished  to  meet  specifications  of  this  nature. 

The  machine  is  not  limited  to  the  use  of  long  lengths  of  lumber 
it  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  entirely  feasible  to  produce  panels 
say,  10  feet  long  from  short  lengths,  by  assembling  the  piece 
endways  as  well  as  sideways.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dovetail  the  en< 
of  such  boards  together  to  obtain  strength.  As  to  inherent  strengtl 
of  the  process,  U.  S.  Army  specifications  recognize  a  section  mad 
up  by  the  Linderman  method  as  identical  with  a  solid  piece  of  th 
same  size. 

Three  types  of  feed  arrangements  are  available,  depending  o: 
the  conditions  of  the  lumber  to  be  used  by  the  fabricator. 

1.  If  lumber  is  of  good  quality  but  irregular  on  the  edges — u; 
to  V2  inch  in  depth  of  curve  or  irregularity — the  'Selectrion'  feedin 
device  may  be  used  to  automatically  remove  the  minimum  amour 
of  lumber  to  straighten  and  joint  the  boards. 

2.  If  lower  grades  of  lumber  are  to  be  edged  for  defects  an 
straightened  slightly,  on  the  edge,  the  lumber  may  be  fed  againi  1 
feeding  fences  equipped  with  variable  dial  adjustment,  set  to  remov  J 
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!the  minimum  amount  of  lumber  to  straighten  and  joint  the  edge. 

3.  Lumber  having  marked  edges  and  too  irregular  for  the  cutters 
to  handle  properly,  may  be  fed  by  means  of  a  bark  edging  saw 
attachment  prior  to  the  dovetailing  operation. 

Where  the  machine  and  process  are  to  be  employed  to  produce 
comparatively  short  runs  in  a  variety  of  thicknesses,  a  power  raising 
levice  is  provided  for  making  rapid  changeovers  from  one  thickness 
another.  With  this  only  a  few  minutes  are  needed  to  reset  the 
nachine  for  entirely  different  thicknesses  of  lumber  or  product. 

The  new  Linderman  machine  employs  a  multiple  V-belt  drive 
rom  a  single  motor  to  the  drive  mechanism  for  the  endless  bed. 
Motor  mounts  are  adjustable  to  permit  use  of  any  desired  motor  size. 
Dulleys  are  balanced  for  vibrationless  operation  and  are  made  so  as 
o  be  quickly  interchangeable  when  it  is  desired  to  change  machine 
jpeed.  A  friction  clutch  is  provided  in  the  main  drive  mechanism. 
Automatic  lubrication  is  provided  throughout  the  machine.  An 
^lgenious  oil-shooting  device  in  the  machine  bed,  sloping  on  one  side 
pd  vertical  on  the  other  side,  insures  proper  oil  distribution  while 
liminating  virtually  all  chance  of  clogging.  A  central  force-feed 
jubricator  with  visible  sight  gage  pumps  oil  to  eight  such  slots  in 
le  bed,  while  also  lubricating  the  cutter  spindles  through  added 
i-utlets. 

The  entire  system  is  worked  out  so  that  the  chain  links  are 
jlways  amply  lubricated  without  oil  running  down  the  side  of  the 
rack.  Outlets  are  so  located  that  maximum  lubrication  is  provided 
t  the  points  where  heat  is  highest  (at  the  glue  reservoir)  and  where 
pressure  is  highest  (at  the  cutter  heads). 

Glue  reservoirs  are  available  either  with  steam  coil  inlets  for 
team-heating  or  with  electrically  heated  coils. 
Cutter  spindles  are  all  individually  motorized  and  cutters  are 
uickly  interchangeable.  Two  or  four  cutters  are  mounted  on  each 
lotor  drive  spindle  disc  to  insure  a  perfectly  smooth  cut.  A  simple 
pecial  cutter  grinder  for  sharpening  cutters  is  available  with  the 
lachines,  if  desired. 

Separate   spindles  are  used  for  roughing  and  finish-cutting  of 
le  dovetail  tongues  and  grooves.     The  double-taper  is  produced  in 
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each  dovetail  by  means  of  an  automatic  cam  action.    The  bark-edging  i 
saws  are  individually  motorized. 

Sealed  ball  bearings  are  provided  throughout,  as  on  the  cuttei 
spindles  and  the  bark  edging  saw  spindles  and  sizing  saw  spindle 
Dust  guards  are  furnished  for  direct  attachment  to  suction  ducts  tc 
remove  sawdust. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  of  the  machine  is  the  use  oJ 
five  sided  driving  and  tail-sprockets  for  the  endless  bed.  The  desigr 
produces  remarkably  smooth  operation  and  a  minimum  of  side-swing 
on  the  slack  side  of  the  endless  bed.  As  a  result,  relatively  high 
chain  speeds  are  possible.  — British  Columbia  Lumberman  1 

Editop's  Note  :  This  article  does  not  disclose  the  number  of  man-hours  of  human  I 
effort  that  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  this  new  production  technique,  but  then  1 
can  be  no  doubt  after  reading  the  information  contained  therein  that  it  will  displaa  i 
many  thousands  of  men  in  the  lumber  industry  and  building  trades. 


Gonadal  ^extUe.  9*tdu&buf 

TEXTILE  manufacturing  in  1939  employed  about  18  out  of  every 
100  Canadian  workers  in  all  manufacturing  industries.  It  turned 
out  about  $10  in  each  $100  worth  of  industrial  products.  The  industry 
occupied  8  out  of  every  100  factories  in  the  country.  It  paid  $14  oul 
of  every  $100  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  for  all  Canadian  manufac- 
turing. Of  all  the  capital  invested  in  Canadian  manufacturing,  nearly 
10%  was  invested  in  textile  plants.  The  cost-of-living  experts  be- 
lieve that  nearly  $12  out  of  every  $100  is  spent  by  the  average  family 
on  clothing.  That  puts  textiles  into  the  top  brackets  of  Canadiar 
industry.  By  any  standard  you  choose  textiles  are  in  the  first  half- 
dozen  industries. 

Canada's  clothing  industry  has  a  long  history.  We  used  to  recal 
it  to  tourists  (in  the  days  when  there  were  tourists)  by  showing  their 
highly-prized  spinning  wheels  and  weaving  looms  carefully  kept  ir 
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the  older  districts  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  instruments  date 
back  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  They  used  to  be  standard  home 
equipment  like  smoke-houses  and  churns  and  other  essentials  of  a 
self-sufficient  community.  But  the  home  manufacturing  plant  is  out 
now,  except  in  a  few  districts.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  re- 
placed by  the  factory  with  automatic  machines  to  spin  fibres  into 
yarn,  and  power  looms  to  weave  yarn  into  cloth.  What  had  been  a 
handicraft  became  an  industry. 

The  industry  grew  and  played  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  business  life  of  the  country.  As  Canada  approached  maturity, 
our  grandfathers  became  unwilling  to  see  the  country  remain  merely 
a  source  of  raw  materials.  The  encouragement  of  the  textile  industry 
was  one  of  the  measures  taken  to  develop  a  more  varied  pattern  of 
production.  This  meant  that  we  could  manufacture  finished  goods 
as  wrell  as  produce  raw  materials. 

Cotton  fibres  have  long  been  available  from  the  United  States  and 
we  have  developed  sources  of  power,  labour,  and  capital  as  we  have 
needed  them.  It  was  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  which  aided 
in  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Canada  because  of  its 
interference  with  the  flow  of  cotton  goods.  We  were  able  to  get  the 
raw  material,  but  we  had  to  process  it  ourselves.  In  the  years  that 
followed  we  developed  an  important  industry.  By  1943  we  had  a 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  which  the  gross  value  of  production 
was  about  $15,000,000. 

The  United  States  influenced  the  development  of  Canada's  woollen 
industry  in  another  way.  In  this  case  we  had  plenty  of  the  raw 
material  we  needed  but  we  had  exported  much  of  it  to  the  States 
for  manufacturing  into  cloth.  However,  in  1866  the  United  States 
imposed  duties  on  Canadian  wool  that  made  it  necessary,  as  well  as 
desirable,  that  we  develop  our  own  industry  to  use  the  wool  and 
supply  our  own  market.  A  great  deal  of  history  is  summed  up  in  the 
fact  that  by  1942  the  gross  value  of  products  of  the  woollen  industry 
totalled  $101,620,000. 

The  silk  industry  has  developed  largely  since  confederation  and 
its  importance  has  increased  with  the  discovery  of  methods  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  silk   (rayon).     These  fibres  are  referred  to  as  syn- 
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thetic  fibres.  Between  1924  when  the  first  artificial  silk  plant  was 
built  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  and  1936,  Canadian  artificial  silk  yarn 
production  increased  from  just  over  500,000  yards  to  nearly  14,000,000 
yards  annually.  In  1935  the  natural  silk  industry  production  had  a 
gross  value  of  $466,000  against  an  artificial  silk  gross  value  of  $6,798,- 
000.  The  former  employed  186  workers  and  the  latter  2,169.  By  1943 
they  had  a  gross  value  taken  together  of  $50,440,000. 

These  three  materials  are  the  sources  of  most  of  the  textiles  we 
make  in  Canada.  There  are  a  great  many  processes  and  people  in- 
volved in  changing  them  from  raw  fibres  into  goods  ready  to  take 
home.    It  takes  about  2,000  factories  to  accommodate  the  industry. 

The  factories  aren't  so  romantic  as  the  early  devices  appear  to  us 
now,  but  they  are  more  effective.  They  can  do  more  in  a  day  than 
our  ancestors  could  do  in  a  month.  One  operator  can  handle  mor 
than  a  hundred  automatic  spindles — the  machines  that  twist  and  win* 
the  thread.  Corresponding  efficiency  with  the  looms  provides 
with  most  of  our  cloth  in  much  less  time. 

Textile  manufacturing  is  really  a  series  of  industries — from  thos 
that  secure  the  raw  materials  to  those  that  sew  on  buttons.    The  in' 
dustries  begin  with  three  main  materials:  cotton  fibres,  woollen  fibre 
and  synthetic  fibres.    With  each  material  the  whole  process  is  divid 
into  two  parts  known  as  primary  and  secondary. 

The  primary  stage  covers  the  processes  required  to  transform  th 
animal,  vegetable  and  synthetic  fibres  (cotton  and  wool  and  silk)  in 
threads  and  from  threads  into  cloth.     Towels,  blankets,  underwe 
hosiery,  velvets,  draperies,  upholstery,  tire  fabrics,  canvas  and  c 
pets  are  all  regarded  as  primary  textile  products,  because  they  leav 
the  loom  almost  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  user. 

In  1941  more  than  85,000  Canadians  were  employed  in  prima 
textile  processing.  They  were  doing  the  spinning,  weaving,  pattern 
designing,  dyeing  and  knitting  required  to  transform  raw  materials 
into  various  kinds  of  cloth. 

The  secondary  textile  industry  uses  this  cloth  for  the  manufacture 
of  innumerable  articles  ranging  from  the  cap  on  your  head  to  the 
linoleum  under  your  feet.  Among  other  things  the  industry  produc 
men's  suits  and  women's  dresses,  hats,  caps,  haberdashery,  corse 
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cotton  and  jute  bags,  oiled  and  waterproof  clothing,  cordage,  rope 
and  twine,  awnings,  tents  and  sails,  oil-cloth,  curtains,  window  blinds 
and  backing  for  linoleum. 

Just  about  every  second  person  employed  in  the  textile  business 
works  at  secondary  textiles.  Most  of  their  occupations  are  known  as 
the  'needle'  trades.  A  needle  trade  shop  may  employ  a  designer  and 
a  grader,  a  few  cutters,  finishers,  pressers,  shippers  and  many  machine 
operators.  The  business  details,  as  distinct  from  the  manufacturing 
processes,  may  provide  employment  for  several  salesmen,  a  small 
office  staff  and  a  manager.  These  are  some  of  the  secondary  textile 
jobs.  They  are  carried  on  in  much  smaller  shops  than  primary  pro- 
cesses. Seventy-two  thousand  garment  workers  and  related  trades- 
people do  their  work  in  more  than  1,400  factories — about  50  employees 
per  factory;  while  the  eighty-five  thousand  primary  workers  occupy 
fewer  than  500  mills — 170  in  each  mill. 

There's  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  industry.  That's  what  is 
meant  by  textiles  and,  in  brief,  that's  how  raw  materials  get  to  be 
useful  articles — from  cotton  plants  and  sheeps'  bodies  and  silk  worms 
to  furnishings  for  homes  and  clothes  for  humans. 

— Canadian  Affairs,  Reconstruction  Supplement  No.  1 

Editor's  Note:  This  brief  story  of  Canadian  textiles  provides  a  panoramic  view 
of  one  of  our  most  important  industries.  It  shows  that  Canada  has  definitely  changed 
over  from  merely  a  source  of  raw  materials  to  a  great  manufacturing  nation. 
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OST  basic  raw  materials  for  chemical  manufacture  have  been 
in  existence  and  available  in  unlimited  quantities  since  time 
immemorial.  This  is  true  of  coal,  limestone,  salt  and  water,  for  ex- 
ample, but  the  one  primary  material  required  to  catalyze  the  use  of 
all  others  is  the  'know-how' — the  fundamental  knowledge.    The  pro- 
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duction  of  synthetic  rubber  is  a  direct  result  of  the  adaptation  of 
chemical  knowledge  to  the  utilization  of  raw  materials.  The  incentive 
may  be  the  chemist's  inquisitive  nature,  or  his  determination  to  dup- 
licate and  improve  some  of  the  products  of  nature,  or  it  may  be  the 
desire  of  a  nation  to  make  itself  independent  of  a  foreign  source  of 
supply  of  a  natural  product. 

Early  investigations  of  the  chemical  structure  of  natural  rubber 
followed  patterns  laid  out  by  workers  in  other  fields. 

Faraday  established  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  rubber  mole- 
cule as  having  5  carbons  and  8  hydrogens.  Greville  Williams  isolated 
isoprene  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  crude  rubber.  Then  Bouch- 
ardat  proved  that  isoprene  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  could  be 
reconverted  to  a  material  that  had  elasticity  and  other  characteristics 
of  rubber.  Tilden  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  established  the 
structural  formula  for  the  isoprene  that  resulted  from  destructive 
distillation  of  natural  rubber  and  then  synthesized  isoprene  from 
other  materials.  Many  other  investigators  followed  similar  courses, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  193 O's  that  real  progress  was  made.  About 
this  time  the  Du  Pont  Company  and  others  started  an  extensive  re- 
search program  on  materials  that  might  be  used  as  substitutes  for 
rubber.  In  1925,  Dr.  E.  K.  Bolton,  of  Du  Pont  Company,  heard  a 
paper  delivered  by  the  late  Father  Nieuwland  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity on  his  observations  of  some  reactions  of  acetylene.  It  was  shown 
how  acetylene  could  be  coupled  with  itself  to  form  a  6-carbon  straight 
chain  product  that  was  highly  reactive.  Such  a  product  with  its  high 
degree  of  unsaturation  appeared  to  be  the  possible  starting  point  for 
the  synthesis  of  a  wide  variety  of  organic  products. 

Further  studies  by  Du  Pont  chemists  revealed  that  under  care- 
fully controlled  conditions  a  compound  containing  4  carbon  atoms 
could  be  produced  which  was  quite  reactive,  and  this  product,  known 
as  monovinyl  acetylene,  is  the  basic  material  from  which,  ultimately, 
neoprene  was  developed.  Monovinyl  acetylene,  after  purification, 
is  reacted  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  chloroprene  and  this  in  turn 
is  polymerized  in  emulsion  form,  coagulated,  and  dried  to  produce 
neoprene. 

Why  are  more  neoprene  plants  not  being  built?  The  princip 
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reason  is  that  it  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  electrical  power  to 
make  the  carbide  from  which  acetylene  is  generated.  Also  the  find- 
ing and  training  of  capable  technical  and  operating  personnel  was 
a  serious  problem.  In  training  men  for  the  Louisville  Works,  the 
Deepwater  plant  was  run  with  two  men  at  every  operation,  one 
being  required  for  the  job  and  the  other  being  a  student.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  young  technical  school  graduates  that  they  acquired 
the  operating  'know-how'  so  that  when  the  plant  at  Louisville  was 
ready,  they  started  operation  with  little  trouble. 

Neoprene  has  been  on  the  market  since  1932  and  was  the  only 
general  purpose  synthetic  rubber  produced  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  war.  It  is  the  only  synthetic  rubber  that  can  be  used  as  a 
replacement  for  the  natural  rubber  product  for  virtually  the  entire 
range  of  uses  of  rubber.  Pure  gum  neoprene  products  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  tensile  strength,  elongation,  and  elasticity  as  has 
natural  rubber,  and,  when  loaded  with  reinforcing  fillers  such  as  car- 
bon black,  neoprene  has  abrasion  resistance  equal  to  that  of  natural 
rubber  under  all  ordinary  conditions  and  is  quite  superior  under 
conditions  that  involve  exposure  to  sharp  abrasives  or  extreme  heat. 

Almost  from  the  first,  rubber  technologists  have  known  that  films 
deposited  from  latex  are  of  better  quality  than  sheets  made  from 
milled  rubber.  The  latex  films  aged  better,  were  less  readily  attacked 
by  solvents  and  oils,  had  higher  tensile  strength,  and  complicated 
shapes  could  be  more  easily  formed  by  dipping  procedures.  Previous 
to  1930  latex  was  not  widely  used,  mainly  because  of  difficulties  in 
preserving  it  during  shipment  from  Malayan  and  East  Indian  pro- 
duction centers.  However,  with  development  of  preserving  methods 
involving  ammonia  and  phenolic  type  bactericides,  latex  became  im- 
portant in  the  rubber  industry. 

Products  made  from  neoprene  latex  include  all  types  of  dipped 
goods.  Neoprene  latex  has  been  used  for  fabric  proofing  and  com- 
bining, and  is  being  studied  as  a  treatment  for  tire  cord,  while  coated 
fabrics  are  more  flame  and  chemical  resistant  than  rubber-coated 
fabrics.  Thread  made  by  extrusion  of  neoprene  latex  into  a  coagu- 
lating bath  possesses  good  resilience  and  is  highly  resistant  to  perspira- 
tion, solvents,  and  repeated  laundering.    Foam  sponge  may  be  made 
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in  a  variety  of  densities,  ranging  upward  from  about  6  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
This  product  is  very  resistant  to  oxidation  and  heat,  and  possesses 
oil,  flame,  and  sunlight  resistance  superior  to  rubber. 

Neoprene  will  cure  without  any  added  agent,  in  direct  contrast 
to  rubber,  which  explains  a  great  many  of  neoprene's  unusual  char- 
acteristics. It  changes  during  long  storage,  the  changes  becoming 
more  noticeable  as  the  temperature  is  increased.  They  are  observed 
first  as  a  very  definite  drop  in  plasticity,  a  softening  of  the  raw  poly- 
mer with  excessive  stickiness  on  mixing  equipment.  Compounded 
stock  made  from  aged  neoprene  is  faster-curing,  and  scorches  more 
readily  on  processing  equipment. 

One  of  the  largest  possible  uses  for  any  elastomer  is  in  the  tire 
industry.  Neoprene  has  several  properties  that  make  it  desirable 
for  use  in  tires.  At  normal  temperatures  it  has  much  greater  fatigue 
resistance  than  natural  rubber.  By  fatigue  resistance  is  meant  ability 
to  stand  up  under  extreme  flexing  without  failure.  Its  resistance  to 
weathering  is  superior  to  other  elastomers.  This  suggests  its  use  as 
veneer  on  all  types  of  tires  and  particularly  tires  for  agricultural 
equipment. 

Another  important  use  is  in  resilient  mountings,  generally  thought 
of  as  structural  members  that  minimize  transmission  of  vibration  and 
noise.  The  use  of  rubber  as  a  resilient  mounting  was  introduced  in; 
the  early  twenties.  The  principal  use  and  most  rapid  development 
took  place  in  the  automotive  industry.  During  the  next  decade,  rapid  -^ 
strides  were  made  in  the  efficient  utilization  of  rubber,  and  its  use 
was  expanded  until  practically  all  automotive  and  aeronautical  trans- 
portation was  rubber  cushioned. 

Neoprene  compositions  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  adhere 
to  metal  and  to  give  satisfactory  performance  when  properly  com-! 
pounded  and  designed  for  automotive  equipment.  Neoprene  produces 
vulcanizates  whose  physical  properties  more  nearly  approach  those 
of  natural  rubber  than  does  any  other  synthetic  investigated.  For  a 
number  of  years,  it  has  been  recognized  as  an  outstanding  material 
because  of  its  resistance  to  sunlight,  ozone,  oxidation,  oil,  heat  and 
abrasion.  Its  superior  resistance  to  heat  and  oil  will  add  to  the  life 
of  the  mountings,  in  automotive  equipment  and  in  aircraft,  which 
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encounter  not  only  heat  and  oil,  but  also  ozone.  The  first  cars  of 
postwar  design  will  probably  contain  an  increased  quantity  of  elastic 
parts  made  from  synthetic  rubber,  principally  dynamic  balancers  and 
independent  suspension  of  the  wheels  through  rubber  members.  In 
the  aeronautical  field,  even  greater  expansion  will  take  place. 

The  newest  streetcar  wheels  contain  a  rubber  member  sandwiched 
between  the  main  wheel  and  the  steel  tire  or  rim,  thus  eliminating 
noise  and  vibration  and  making  possible  a  more  efficient  and  comfort- 
able ride.  The  expanded  use  of  synthetic  rubber  parts  in  postwar 
trolley  cars,  railway  coaches,  and  sleeping  cars  may  include  replace- 
ment of  springs  with  a  synthetic  rubber  member. 

Neoprene  mountings  will  also  be  used  in  increasing  quantities  to 
cushion  and  protect  heavy  industrial  machinery. 

Of  many  new  applications  for  neoprene,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing is  its  use  in  electrical  cable.  Earlier  types  of  neoprene  were 
occasionally  tested  electrically  in  various  laboratories.  Most  of  the 
results  fell  far  short  of  the  remarkable  insulating  properties  of 
natural  rubber  compositions.  Since  then,  more  recent  developments 
of  neoprene,  both  in  types  and  compounding  techniques,  have  re 
vealed  that  it  can  be  compounded  to  give  adequate  electrical  proper 
ties.  In  general,  the  insulation  resistance  of  neoprene  is  lower  than 
that  of  natural  rubber.  However,  they  are  about  equal  in  dielectric 
strength.  The  specific  inductive  capacity,  or  dielectric  constant,  and 
the  power  factor  of  neoprene  are  higher  than  for  natural  rubber.  For 
these  reasons  it  does  not  make  a  satisfactory  insulation  for  telephone 
wire  or  where  high  frequencies  are  involved.  Neoprene  is  satis 
factory  for  low-voltage  applications.  As  an  example,  it  has  recently 
been  approved  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  use  as  a 
Type  RW  (moisture  resistant)  insulation  for  voltages  up  to  600.  It 
may  be  used  for  insulation  where  high  voltage  is  involved,  if  the 
current  is  low,  or  where  current  is  high  if  voltage  is  low 

Other  places  where  neoprene  insulation  has  been  used  are  on 
radio  hook-up  wire,  low-voltage  submarine  cable,  electrical  system  of 
the  'B-29'  aeroplane,  and  for  military  assault  wire. 

Neoprene,  like  rubber,  may  be  compounded  so  as  to  be  a  semi 
conductor,  for  use  where  static  electricity  must  be  dissipated.    After 
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the  war,  the  chain  dragged  by  trucks  transporting  gasoline  or  other 
highly  volatile  and  flammable  solvents  may  be  replaced  by  use  of  a 
conducting  neoprene  composition  for  the  sidewall  and  tread  of  tires. 
At  the  present  time,  tires  on  the  tail  wheels  of  bombers  and  other 
large  aeroplanes  are  made  of  a  conducting  neoprene  composition,  to 
dissipate  static  electricity  as  soon  as  the  plane  lands. 

There  are  other  uses  wherein  neoprene  compounded  with  con- 
ducting blacks  disperses  static  charges.  One  is  in  hospitals,  where 
it  is  used  as  treads  on  caster  wheels,  for  heels  and  soles,  and  hospital 
sheeting,  to  ground  static  electricity  and  thus  prevent  ether  ex- 
plosions. Another  is  in  resilient  mountings  for  industrial  equipment 
and  motors  that  develop  static  electricity. 

When  rubber  is  compounded  for  insulation,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  insulation  with  some  material  to  protect  it.  The  jacket 
or  sheath  may  be  rubber.  However,  the  best  rubber  jackets  have 
limited  serviceability  when  exposed  to  ozone,  oil,  sunlight,  or  heat. 
Neoprene,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing jacketing  material. 

Probably  no  use  of  an  elastomer  is  so  commonplace  as  in  heels  and 
soles.  Shoe  trouble  had  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  expense 
to  workmen  in  garages,  gasoline  service  stations,  refineries,  dairies, 
slaughterhouses,  chemical  plants,  and  steel  mills.  Soles  and  heels 
made  from  leather  or  crude  rubber  compositions  did  not  stand  up 
in  oils  and  greases,  on  hot  floors,  or  on  floors  that  were  sprinkled 
with  metal  cuttings.    Neoprene  found  a  ready  market  here. 

The  emphasis  on  all  synthetic  rubbers  for  military  purposes  has 
had  a  favourable  influence  on  expansion  of  many  commercial  uses. 
A  wide  variety  of  new  uses  might  have  developed  slowly  without 
war  impetus.  As  time  goes  on,  more  uses  will  become  apparent,  and 
a  permanent  place  in  our  industrial  world  will  be  established  for 
new  engineering  material. 

— E.  H.  Krismann  in  Canadian  Chemistry  and  Process  Industries 

Editor's  Note:  This  comparison  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  neoprene  and  natural 
rubber  reveals  that  in  many  cases  the  synthetic  product  is  superior  to  the  natural. 
Through  application  of  technology  man  is  able  to  duplicate  and  even  surpass  the 
materials  provided  by  Mother  Nature.  The  technologist  is  the  logical  leader  of  a 
technological  age. 
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[Continued  from  Page  Eighteen) 
he  whim  of  the  market.  They 
ire  concerned  with  physical  data 
nstead  of  wiiat  the  market  will 
)ring.  Materials  and  energy  are 
heir  tools,  and  these  they  are 
ible  to  commit  to  exact  estimates. 
The  technologist  knows  that  in- 
dustry in  the  Power  Age  'operates 
is  a  moving  mechanism  in  a 
equence  of  events,  the  course 
nd  rate  of  which  has  been  ar- 
anged  and  ordered  in  strict  ac- 
ordance  with  exact  calculation. 
Vhen  he  looks  at  the  world  he 
totes  that  everything  that  moves, 
icluding  the  human  body,  does 
h  by  an  expenditure  of  energy 
vhich  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
f  calories  or  joules.' 
\[  The  technologist  is  thus  able  to 
Uuge  social  change  in  specific 
Latus — by  the  relation  between 
rates  at  which  man  has  been  able 
| )  convert  the  energy  of  the  phy- 
Ical  world  to  his  use.  It  is  this 
|  ay  that  the  technologist  con- 
j  ders  'standard  of  living.'  In- 
j.ead  of  floundering  in  a  welter 
fluctuating  values  and  market 
ends,  the  technologist  acts  on 
,ie  principles  of  energy  conver- 

and  the  balanced  load. 
Modern   technology     does     not 
production  as  a  'process  that 
tates  at  a  point  which  may 


be  designated  as  F.O.B.  the 
plant.'  It  has  to  view  the  matter 
of  production  and  distribution  as 
a  single  problem. 

This  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween national  industry  and 
commercialism.  In  the  words  of 
Homer  Lea:  'While  industry  is 
the  effort  of  people  and  their 
machines  to  supply  the  needs  of 
mankind,  commercialism  utilizes 
this  industry  for  the  gratification 
of  individual  avarice.'  The  larval 
greed  of  those  who  feed  on  our 
technological  greatness  is  socially 
objectionable,  but  of  even  greater 
concern  is  the  complete  inability 
of  the  'big  operators'  to  perceive 
the  basic  factors  which  create  our 
present    distribution    problem. 

The  general  tendency  today  is 
to  feel  that  the  social  labyrinth 
is  so  capacious  and  capricious  as 
to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  man- 
agement by  science.  We  admit 
that  science  cannot  treat  of  social 
management  politically — but  sci- 
entists can  assume  leadership  in 
the  role  of  social  engineers.  At 
this  stage  in  the  economic  pro- 
gression of  North  America,  sci- 
ence and  technology  can  go  for- 
ward with  the  blueprints  of  a 
social  mechanism  based  on  exact 
mensuration  through  the  technic 
of  the  Energy  Certificate  and  the 
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principle  of  the  balanced  load. 

Such  a  social  mechanism  will 
discard  the  ancient  folkways  of 
pecuniary  practice  and  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  it  will 
preclude  the  use  of  the  entire 
array  of  political  and  financial 
clap-trap  which  has  accumulated 
through  many  centuries  of  scar- 
city and  toil. 

When  can  we  expect  the  transi- 
tion to  take  place? 

When  the  march  of  physical 
events  makes  the  majority  of 
North  Americans  ready  for  social 
change — ready  to  conform  to  our 
Power  Age  environment  and  to 


submit  only  to  the  dictates  lai< 
down  by  the  requirements  of  th< 
job  in  hand.  And  when  the  mei 
in  the  driver's  seat  are  finall: 
forced  to  admit  their  incompet 
ence — when  economic  breakdown 
caused  by  the  sheer  incapacity 
of  present  methods  to  cope  wit! 
the  situation,  prods  the  politician 
and  the  financiers,  together  wit] 
their  outmoded  processes  of  poli 
tical  peristalsis  and  financial  fin 
agling,  into  a  decision  to  retir 
to  the  back  benches. 

'Yesterday  belonged  to  the  poli 
ticians;  tomorrow  belongs  to  th 
Technocrats.' 

— C.  Warren  Lowe 


' 


•jt  NEW  YORK,  Sept.  26 — A  novel  newspaper  vending  machine  that  dispenses  u 
to  203  papers  and  gives  change  for  a  five  cent  piece  will  have  its  first  public  tes 
next  \.eek  at  an  as  yet  unselected  station  of  the  independent  subway  system. 

Designed  by  Samuel  Leschin,  a  milliner  and  a  man  with  a  long  history  c 
gadgeteering,  the  device  will  be  tried  out  for  three  weeks  by  the  Interborough  New 
Company,  a  newspaper  dispensing  agency. 

If  it  passes  the  test,  Leschin  said,  he  will  begin  full  production  of  the  machin 
after  the  first  of  the  year  with  plans  to  turn  out  40,000  of  them  in  1946. 

Claimed  to  be  virtually  fullproof  in  its  method  of  delivering  the  paper  an 
returning  the  change,  the  machine  scrupulously  rejects  wrong  coins,  slugs  and  othe 
foreign  materials  dropped  into  its  slot.  The  change,  which,  depending  on  the  pric 
of  the  paper,  may  be  one,  two  or  three  cents,  comes  carefully  wrapped  in  a  can 
board  container  and  slips  down  the  main  chute  along  with  the  paper. 

— Vancouver  News-Hi 


•fc  SOFT  DRINKS  by  the  cup  are  provided  by  a  revolutionary  coin-in-the-slc 
vending  machine  developed  by  C.  C.  Bradley  and  Son  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Th 
machine  stores  soft  drink  syrup  in  bulk,  carbonates  fresh  water  automatically  whe 
a  coin  is  inserted  in  the  mechanism,  mixes  the  two  ingredients  in  correct  proportio 
and  delivers  the  soft  drink  in  a  paper  cup.  The  machine  will  serve  40,000  cup 
of  beverage  on  one  filling.  — Creston  Review 

^  IN  THE  LAST  25  YEARS,  the  improvement  in  equipment,  including  mor 
powerful  locomotives  allowing  larger  trains,  has  resulted  in  a  decline  of  railwa 
employment   from    2,000,000    to    1,413,000    in    1944.  —Canadian    Busines 
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Flie  St.  Lawrence  Project 


Now  that  we  are  beginning  to  face  mass  unemployment  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  Governments  of  both  countries  are  starting 
to  look  around  for  public  ivorks  programs  which  will  create  jobs. 
Technocracy  advocates  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  be  placed  first 
on  their  list. 


OR  almost  half  a  century  the 

proposal  to  harness  the  ener- 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  open 

e  entire  waterway  to  deep-draft 

an-going  vessels  has  been  be- 

)re  the  Congress  of  the  United 

tes.    As  far  back  as  1921  both 

ada    and    the    United    States 

greed     that     it     was     desirable 

Wintry  to  develop  the  internation- 

l  section    of   the    St.    Lawrence 

>r  power  and  navigation. 

Fifteen  years   ago   this   July   a 

eaty  to  implement  the  original 

3int    Commission    recommenda- 

>n  of  1921  was  signed  by  the 

vo     countries     at     Washington. 

anada  passed  the  treaty  but  it 

iled  to   get  through  the  U.   S. 

mate.  Canada,  therefore,  stands 

>mmitted   to   complete   the   pro- 

ct  at  any  time  the  United  States 

ready. 

Down  the  years  the  project  has 
ven  opposed  by  potent  vested 
terests:  railway  and  private 
i»wer  blocs;  canal  and  port  auth- 
<ities  at  Erie,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
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and  other  points  where  estab- 
lished commerce  would  be  affect- 
ed; Montreal  Board  of  Trade  and 
Quebec   interests. 

The  project  has  been  advocated 
by  such  influential  Americans  as 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Owen  D.  Young, 
Henry  I.  Harriman.  The  late 
President  Roosevelt  made  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  have  the  proposal 
adopted.  Each  time  he  was  stym- 
ied. Therefore,  the  news  that 
President  Truman  is  going  to  ask 
the  U.  S.  Congress  to  approve  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  aroused 
little  Canadian  enthusiasm.  Un- 
til the  necessary  two-thirds  maj- 
ority in  the  U.  S.  Senate  is  forth- 
coming, Canadians  take  a  dim 
view  even  of  presidential  ap- 
provals. 

Meanwhile,  as  Benjamin  J.  At- 
las has  said  in  the  New  Republic, 
'Far  to  the  north  of  where  the 
familiar  arguments  will  be  heard 
the  St.  Lawrence  spills  its  way 
to  the  Atlantic  in  the  manner  of 
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some  Gulliver  proving  his 
strength  while  the  Lilliputians 
still  conjecture  his  worth.' 

Engineers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  completed  sur- 
veys showing  that  for  $421,000,000 
the  last  remaining  obstructions  to 
deep-draft  navigation  could  be  re- 
moved and  a  power  plant  built 
to  give  the  people  of  the  North- 
east a  hydroelectric  development 
far  bigger  than  the  TVA.  In  an- 
nual output  of  electricity  the  pro- 
ject would  be  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars 
have  already  been  spent  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  alone  on  the 
2,687-mile  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawr- 
ence artery  from  the  heart  of 
North  America  to  the  open  sea. 
At  present  only  a  115-mile  stretch 
remains  to  be  completed  to  enable 
vessels  of  22-feet  draft  to  reach 
the  head  of  the  lakes.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  key  for  use  of 
the  waterway  by  deeper  draft 
boats  (the  present  draft  in  the 
international  section  is  only  14 
feet)  there  is  at  least  two  million 
low-cost  horsepower  awaiting 
development  in  the  international 
section. 

The  navigation  part  of  the  pro- 
ject as  at  present  proposed  by 
North  American  politicians  would 


block  passage  to  10%  of  th< 
world's  ocean  shipping.  Tech 
nocracy  has  its  own  specification 
for  a  St.  Lawrence  waterway  tha 
would  allow  all  the  modern  deep 
draft  vessels  on  the  high  seas  t» 
ascend  to  the  head  of  the  Grea 
Lakes.  The  St.  Lawrence  divi 
sion  of  Technocracy's  Continents 
Hydrology  calls  for  a  seawa; 
'from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  t 
Lake  Ontario,  and  for  all  river 
and  locks  on  the  Great  Lake 
to  have  a  clearance  depth  ove 
sills  of  11  meters,  and  a  minimur 
channel  width  of  200  metres;  fo 
twin  double  hydraulic  lift  lock 
to  be  installed  on  the  St.  Lawi 
ence  to  raise  all  necessary  shi{ 
ping  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontaric 
for  similar  twin  double  hydrauli 
lift  locks  to  be  installed  betwee 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.' 

The  waterpower  part  of  th 
project  would  supply  an  urger 
need  for  low-cost  electricity  in  a 
area  inhabitated  by  one-fifth  < 
the  Continent's  population.  Vic 
Chairman  Leland  Olds  of  the  U.J 
Federal  Power  Commission  ( 
former  member  of  the  Technic 
Alliance,  which  was  the  forerui 
ner  to  Technocracy)  recent 
pointed  out  that  the  month! 
electric  bill  paid  by  New  Yoi 
City   householders   for   100   kil 
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watt-hours  would  buy  250  kilo- 
watt-hours in  Cincinnati,  Madi- 
son, Topeka,  Spokane  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The   probable   effect  of  plenty 
I  :>f  cheap  power  in  the  Northeast 
:an  be   determined  by   a  survey 
bf  the  part  played  in  Southeastern 
United  States  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley   Authority.     The    use    of 
electricity  in  the  Valley  is  twice 
the  national  average.     In  a  city 
!  like     Chattanooga,     the     use   of 
household   appliances     is     seven 
)  times      the      national      average. 
Abundant  electricity  at  low  rates 
[  (the   average    householder    pays 
f  less  than  two  cents  per  kilowatt- 
I  hour)    has  resulted    in    relieving 
the  burden  of  household  drudg- 
ery   in   half      a      million    homes. 
Among  Valley  housewives  not  on- 
ly  are    electric    radios,     vacuum 
cleaners,  toasters,  irons,  fans,  and 
heaters    commonplace,    but    such 
items   as   electric     stoves,      dish- 
washers, and  washing  machines. 

Electric  power  from  the  TVA 
is  used  freely  by  farmers.  A 
great  deal  of  backbreaking  toil 
is  now  being  done  by  tireless 
slaves — pumping  water,  grinding 
feed,  shelling  corn,  separating 
:ream,  sawing  wood. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  alu- 
minum produced   in   the   United 
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States  is  processed  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley.  In  addition,  there  are 
planes,  ships,  fibers  for  tires, 
shoes,  rayon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
ferro-alloys,  methyl  alcohol,  and 
numerous  other  commodities.  It 
was  the  vast  quantity  of  TVA 
power  that  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  locating  one  of  the  two 
chief  atomic-bomb  plants  in  the 
Valley. 

Now  that  we  are  beginning  to 
face  mass  unemployment  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  Governments  of  both  coun- 
tries are  starting  to  look  around 
for  public  works  programs  which 
will  create  jobs.  Technocracy 
advocates  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  be  placed  first  on  their 
list.  Even  the  political  abortion 
as  at  present  proposed  by  the 
politicians  of  North  America  has 
estimated  make-work  possibili- 
ties of  20,000  jobs  for  four  years. 
If  carried  out  to  Technocracy's 
specifications  as  part  of  the  Con- 
tinental Hydrology  (see  'A  Con- 
cept for  a  Continent,'  Technoc- 
racy Digest,  February  1945),  the 
project  can  provide  employment 
to  many  thousands  more.  And  it 
will  make  a  mighty  contribution 
toward  a  New  America  of  abund- 
ance and  leisure  for  all. 

— Donald  Bruce 
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Technology  Smashes  the  Price  System 

A  new  system  based  upon  a  recognition  and  an  understanding  of  ow 
available  energy  must  be  devised.  That  is  the  problem  before  th 
people.  It  can  be  done.  Are  we  going  to  set  about  it  before  it  i 
too  late? 

(continued  from  last  month) 


NOW  let  us  turn  from  the 
question  of  employment  to 
the  question  of  money.  Under 
our  present  Price  System  we 
manufacture  goods  not  to  use 
but  to  sell — and  make  a  profit; 
and  profit  as  we  have  previously 
seen  is  a  debt  claim.  When  the 
great  period  of  American  indus- 
trial expansion  began  we  had  a 
huge  frontier,  the  West  was  un- 
developed, we  could  make  use  of 
a  great  increase  in  population. 
The  opportunity  for  this  expan- 
sion was  so  great  that  for  a  period 
of  years  we  could  make  any  num- 
ber of  mistakes  and  still  escape 


This  article,  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  Howard  Scott  and  published  by 
Harper's  Magazine  in  January  1933,  is 
one  of  Technocracy's  basic  statements. 
The  use  of  atomic  energy  and  the  present 
Price  System  crisis  (which  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  World  War  IPs  artificial 
stimulation)  have  sharpened  its  signi- 
ficance. The  editors  of  Technocracy 
Digest  reprint  this  material  now  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  social  analysis  pre- 
sented therein  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
better  than  that  of  any  other  organization 
in  North  America. 
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the  consequences.  Then,  little  b} 
little,  a  horror  began  to  appear 
So  swift  was  the  advance  of  tech 
nology  that  machines  and  plant; 
began  to   go   out  of   date  before 
ever  we  had  got  to  a  point  when 
the   debt   incurred   to   buy   then 
might  be  paid.     The  first  Curti 
turbine  built  by  General  Electrii 
for  the  Insull  interests  in  Chicag< 
in  about  1903  was  withdrawn  ii 
September  1909  in  perfect  work 
ing  order  and  now  stands  in  th 
General  Electric  yards  as  a  r 
of  a  bygone  age.     That  obsolet- 
turbine  is  still  being  paid  for  ij 
interest  on  the  bonds  sold  to  bu; 
it.     Since     obsolescence     retirei 
equipment  before  it  could  be  pai< 
for,  there  was  nothing  for  it  bu 
to  borrow  again  and  issue 
bonds    and   mortgages    and   j 
paying  interest  on  that  along  wit 
the  interest  on  our  first  borrow 
ings.     So  higher  and  higher  ros 
the  country's  mountain  of  deb 
To  make  a  profit  we  borrowec 
to    pay   what   we   borrowed   w 
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oorrowed  more,  to  make  a  profit 
n  order  to  pay  off  what  we  had 
oorrowed  twice,  we  then  borrow- 
ed all  over  again. 

A  careful  examination  of  the 
iebt  figures  and  the  production 
figures  of  this  country — and  these 
igures  have  been  repeatedly 
:hecked  and  cannot  be  brushed 
jside — reveals  the  appalling  fact 
that  for  years  our  debts  have 
3een  increasing  at  a  rate  faster 
:han  production  and  both  of  them 
'aster  than  the  rate  of  population! 

The  industrial  debt  of  this 
country — bonds,  mortgages,  bank 
oans,  and  all  other  interest-bear- 
ng  amortized  securities — totals 
approximately  218  billions  of  dol- 
ars.  The  fixed  charges  on  this 
lebt  are  equal  to  over  half  the 
present  national  income. 

One  of  our  great  American  rail- 
road systems  has  paid  for  its 
equipment  and  construction  by 
Dorrowings  which,  according  to 
ts  annual  report  issued  Decem- 
ber 31,  1931,  total  about  310  mil- 
ion  dollars.  Of  this  sum  some- 
:hing  over  3  millions  is  supposed 
:o  be  paid  by  1948.  Another  mil- 
ion  is  due  in  1968.  By  1997  over 
)ne  hundred  and  six  million  will 
:ome  due;  the  rest  of  the  debt 
s  postponed  to  the  year  of  grace 
-047,  when  one  hundred  and  nine- 


ty millions  must  be  discovered 
somewhere  to  pay  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  a  time  as  re- 
mote from  the  ultimate  debtors 
as  we  are  from  the  Presidency  of 
James  Monroe  when  railroads  did 
not  even  exist.  And  where  are 
they  going  to  find  this  money? 
Where  indeed?  To  look  at  these 
figures  and  then  think  of  the  out- 
cries against  Bryan's  supposed 
inflation  is  enough  to  cause  suffo- 
cation from  laughter.  Is  it  clear 
that  those  bonds  are  to  pay  for 
locomotives  that  will  long  since 
have  rusted  away,  equipment  long 
since  worn  out  and  discarded, 
pay  perhaps  for  a  railroad  that 
may  not  even  exist? 

This  condition  can  be  found  to- 
day in  scores  of  industries,  and 
pages  might  be  devoted  to  ex- 
amples. It  is  useless  to  labor  the 
point.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  condition  has  been 
brought  about  under  the  system 
which  we  at  present  use — the 
Price  System.  It  is  a  very  old  sys- 
tem and  has  been  in  use  about  as 
long  as  we  have  had  written  his- 
tory. It  was  built  for  a  world 
in  which  man  did  the  labor,  and 
its  excuse  is  that  barter  is  too 
clumsy  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  we  shall  exchange 
all  our  goods  in  units     of     one 
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commodity — in  our  case  gold — 
and  the  number  of  units  agreed 
upon  in  this  exchange  is  called 
the  price.  Modern  industry  is 
operated  under  the  Price  System 
and  to  be  successful  it  must  do 
one  thing:  it  must  make  a  profit 
and  pay  a  return  on  the  money 
invested.  Forgetting  all  other 
considerations  for  a  moment,  the 
amount  of  profit  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  goods  than  can  be 
sold.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
incessant  cry  for  trade  expansion 
abroad  and  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  inside  his  plant  the 
producer  has  found  that  his  pro- 
fit increases  if  he  cuts  the  cost 
of  production,  and  that  the  surest 
way  to  do  this  is  by  producing 
on  a  large  scale  by  means  as  auto- 
matic as  possible — in  other  words, 
with  machines.  A  producer  does 
not  install  machines  in  order  to 
give  his  employees  more  leisure; 
he  uses  machines  because  they 
multiply  many  times  over  the 
output  of  which  his  employees 
were  capable  and  at  a  faster  and 
much  cheaper  rate.  It  is  only 
lately  that  people  have  observed 
that  the  producer  is  putting  out 
a  most  sinister  and  profitless  pro- 
duct— unemployment. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  return 
that  the  producer  must  make  to 


the  investor  in  interest  and  d 
dends.  It  happens  that  industria 
investment  is  made  for  the  mos 
part  by  a  very  small  fraction  o 
our  population,  and  the  return  01 
that  investment  must  be  pu 
somewhere.  It  has  been  argue* 
that  this  interest  and  dividend  re 
turn  goes  into  circulation  again 
but  this  is  exactly  what  does  no 
happen.  The  small  investin; 
fraction  of  our  population  canno 
possibly  spend  all  their  interes 
and  dividends,  and  the  result  i 
that  this  return  must  be  rein 
vested  in  production.  There  i 
nothing  else  to  do  with  it. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Fori 
Motor  Company  which  is  the  sol 
property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  For 
and  their  son  Edsel.  In  1930  th 
company  had  outstanding  172,64 
shares  of  stock  owned  by  thes 
three  persons,  which  yielded 
profit  of  $237  a  share.  Alio 
for  all  the  spinning  wheels,  ar 
tique  furniture,  and  Wayside  Inn 
in  the  world,  how  much  can  thre 
persons  spend  of  a  single  year 
profits  of  over  44  million  dollars 
Obviously  not  very  much.  Th 
one  thing  possible  is  re-invesl 
ment  in  production.  This  mean 
that  production  must  pay  furthe 
interest  and  dividends.  Yea 
after  year  this  re-investment  i 
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itocks  and  bonds  (which  of  course 
ire  more  shares  in  the  debt  owed 
3y  production)  has  demanded 
nore  and  more  interest  on  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  keep  up 
.vith  this  mad  business,  produc- 
;ion  has  to  increase  at  a  com- 
pound interest  rate  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  river  of  money  being 
nvested  in  it.  This  of  course  is 
mpossible  and  the  result  has  been 
—this  is  not  guesswork  but  a 
statement  proven  by  bleak  and 
:old  figures  available  to  anybody 
—that  debt  has  increased  faster 
than  production.  The  only  way 
to  maintain  this  debt  (for  neither 
the  bankers  nor  anyone  else  ever 
expects  it  to  be  paid)  is  with  con- 
tinuously increasing  sales  of 
goods;  and  when  the  debt  in- 
creases faster  than  we  have  made 
the  goods,  which  is  exactly  what 
has  happened,  we  steadily  ap- 
proach a  point  where  the  whole 
.concern  goes  to  pieces.  To  pay 
our  debts  we  have  to  borrow  on 
our  goods  faster  than  we  can 
make  them.  And  all  the  while 
the  rate  of  the  debt  increase  is 
greater  than  the  population  in- 
crease, so  that  each  year  we  owe 
more  than  we  did  before,  and 
next  year  we  must  owe  more  than 
we  do  today. 
Suppose  that  production  were 


levelled  off  to  a  point  where  we 
produced  just  enough  for  our  re- 
quirements. Then,  under  a  price 
and  profit  system,  the  producer 
must  cut  his  costs  to  a  minimum 
in  order  to  wring  the  last  profit 
possible  out  of  his  business.  The 
only  way  which  presents  itself  is 
through  the  machine,  and  the  re- 
sult is  more  unemployment.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  all  the 
people  employed  the  increasing 
output  results  in  a  catastrophic 
overproduction.  And  should  we 
hold  production  down  to  what  we 
actually  need,  the  lack  of  new 
industries  or  expanded  old  ones 
in  which  to  invest  profit  would 
make  money  so  plentiful  that  the 
interest  rate  would  be  driven  to- 
ward zero.  A  recent  ninety-day 
loan  was  made  in  New  York  at 
one  half  of  one  per  cent!  Can 
there  be  imagined  a  more  path- 
etic spectacle  than  the  bank  book 
which  shows  no  interest  entry  or 
the  banker  who  disconsolately 
walks  through  a  vault  filled  with 
currency  with  which  he  can  do 
nothing? 

For  the  sake  of  profit,  miracles 
have  been  done  with  the  machine 
and  with  organization.  We  have 
been  able  to  produce  more  and 
more  food,  make  available  more 
and  more  raw  material  with  less 
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and  less  labor.  Although  this  has 
meant  larger  immediate  profits 
for  the  producer,  it  has  proved 
in  the  long  run  that  fewer  people 
were  employed  and  so  had  less 
money  to  pay  for  these  goods. 
While  this  was  going  on,  as  we 
have  shown,  profit  has  again  been 
put  back  into  more  and  more 
highly  geared  and  concentrated 
production,  turning  out  an  ever 
increasing  stream  of  goods  in  ex- 
change for  which  there  are 
steadily  less  wages  and  salaries. 
There  is  a  contention  that  labor 
which  is  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  machine  in  one  industry  is 
able  to  find  employment  in  an- 
other. But  figures  covering  a 
long  period  of  years  prove  be- 
yond contradiction  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  high-water  mark 
of  industrial  employment  in  Am- 
erica was  reached  in  1918  and 
ever  since  that  time,  through  all 
the  great  years  of  the  boom,  it 
has  been  steadily  falling.  As  in- 
dustry becomes  more  and  more 
mechanized  one  door  after  anoth- 
er is  shut  to  human  labor.  And 
all  the  while  the  Midas  profit  is 
put  to  producing  more  goods.  In 
the  end  one  sees  the  producers, 
fewer  and  fewer  in  number,  en- 
gulfed in  goods  which  they  can 
neither  sell  or  use,  bowed  down 


with  interest  and  dividend  debt: 
which  they  cannot  pay.  Besid( 
them  is  the  little  concentratec 
band  of  owners,  swamped  ii 
money  for  which  there  is  no  use 
Opposed  to  them  is  a  vast  army 
laborers,  white-collars,  profes 
sionals,  and  all  with  neither  foo< 
nor  clothing  nor  the  money  t< 
pay  for  them.  Spread  out  be 
fore  all  three  groups  is  the  spec 
tacle  of  a  gutted  Continent,  it 
resources  wasted  and  flung  awa; 
in  the  crazy  race  for  the  profi 
that   strangled   the   system. 

Why  is  it  that  with  all  th 
available  sources  of  energy  i] 
America  the  Price  System  wi] 
not  work?  The  reason  is  tha 
the  Price  System  demands  tha 
the  price  of  labor  be  high  enoug] 
to  buy  the  goods  produced.  Th 
use  of  technology  in  industry  set 
three  things  in  conflict  with  th 
system  itself: 
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1.  The   mechanics   of   placing  p 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  cons 
is  the  exchange  of  money  for  the 
sumer's  time   (or  labor),  and  technolog 
is    reducing    the    total    amount 
required. 

2.  The  working  of  the  Price  Systei 
has  forced  the  manufacturer  to  redu( 
the  total  number  employed  rather  tha 
to  distribute  the  amount  of  time  require 
among  the  total  number  of  availab 
workers.     Technology  has  now  advance 
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a    point    where     it    has     substituted 
ergy  for  man-hours  on  an  equal  basis 
nd    where    the    distribution    of    human 
ibor    becomes     impossible. 

3.  Through  increased  investment  in 
lachines — made  necessary  by  the  in- 
reasing  rate  at  which  they  go  out  of 
ate — the  manufacturer  is  forced  to  re- 
uce  the  proportion  of  his  costs  which 
lo  to  labor.  This  again  inexorably 
'  >orks  against  the  increase  of  wages  and 
fie  distribution  of  time. 

In  other  words,  a  Price  System 
lemands    man-power    if   it   is   to 
ucceed,  and  man-power  for  pro- 
luction    steadily    becomes    more 
md  more  a  thing  .of  the  past  as 
he  kilowatt  hour  takes  its  place. 
,  On    a    population      basis      this 
ountry  has  a  capacity  of  3,600,- 
•00  horsepower.    But  the  country 
»  s  not  run  on  such  a  basis..    Tech- 
,-  lology  has  stepped  this  capacity 
I  ip  to  a  billion  horsepower,  and 
|'t  is  this  tremendous  power  let 
}  oose    which      is      battering    the 
i  Drice  System  to  pieces.     Yet  we 
i  annot  voluntarily  cease  the  use  of 
his  energy  for  we  have  now  gone 
jo  far  that  our  very  lives  depend 
lpon  it.    As  we  have  said  before, 
I  the  available  energy  is  used 
n  the   provision    of    food.     The 
)ther  93%  goes  to  keep  our  so- 
ciety going.     A  close  calculation 
estimates  that  if  we  shut  off  our 
-oal,  oil,  electric  and  water  power 
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a  large  percentage  of  us  would 
be  dead  in  20  days  or  thereabouts. 
So  highly  integrated  a  mechanism 
has  our  country  become  with  its 
very  life  dependent  upon  the 
smooth  and  continuous  operation 
of  our  electricity,  steam,  and 
water  power,  our  coal,  oil,  and 
gas  that  the  blunderings  of  an 
Insull,  the  clumsy  smashings  of 
bankers  are  little  short  of  mur- 
derous. A  chemist  in  the  labora- 
tory of  an  oil  company  can  exam- 
ine the  sample  of  a  certain  grade 
of  gasoline  and  tell  you  in  figures 
that  will  never  change  exactly 
the  maximum  number  of  heat 
units  that  can  ever  be  extracted 
from  that  grade.  He  can  mea- 
sure exactly,  and  that  exact 
measurement  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  running  our  system.  But 
can  the  sales  manager  in  the 
office  next  to  the  laboratory  tell 
you  the  exact  price  of  gas  next 
month,  next  year,  or  ten  years 
hence?  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible; we  are  playing  with  dyna- 
mite when  we  attempt  to  harness 
the  system  to  price. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  United  States  has  become  a 
huge  and  intricate  machine,  and 
to  operate  the  machine  with  any 
degree  of  success  demands  a  con- 
trol that  has  some  relation  to  the 
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machine  itself,  not  to  a  system  of 
economy  which  is  not  susceptible 
to  exact  measurement.  The  per- 
sons who  at  present  control  this 
great  mechanism  are  persons 
whose  rules  of  conduct  origin- 
ated in  the  days  when  man  was 
the  sole  engine — in  other  words, 
the  persons  to  whom  debt  is 
owed — bankers,  merchants,  in- 
dustrialists— creditors  of  every 
sort,  possessors  of  debt  claims 
against  the  physical  operations  of 
this  system.  Under  a  Price  Sys- 
tem, debt  is  the  controller,  and 
the  bankers  are  those  to  whom 
society  has  given  charge  of  debt. 
So  we  have  before  us  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  company  of  persons 
attempting  to  run  a  social  system 
under  rules  which  actually  were 
cancelled  on  the  day  when  Parlia- 
ment confirmed  James  Watt  in 
his  patent  on  the  steam  engine. 
In  the  pursuit  of  profit  they  have 
raised  debt  to  the  incredible 
heights  that  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. The  gigantic  stretches  of 
credit  necessary  to  build  and  ex- 
pand call  for  almost  more  money 
than  imagination  can  compass. 
How  clearly  can  it  now  be  seen 
that  our  bankers  are  merchants 
of  debt  and  economics  is  the 
pathology  of  debt! 

Almost    forty    years     ago    an 
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Englishman  named  MacLeod,  on< 
of  the  great  apologists  for  th< 
Price  System,  was  candid  eno 
to  admit:  'At  the  present  ti 
Credit  is  the  most  gigantic  spe< 
of  property  in  this  country  anc 
the  trade  in  Debts  is  beyond  al 
comparison  the  most  colossa 
branch  of  commerce.  The  mer 
chants  who  trade  in  Debt — name 
ly  Bankers — are  now  the  Ruler 
and  Regulators  of  .Commerce 
they  almost  control  the  fortune 
of  States.  As  there  are  shop 
for  dealing  in  bread,  in  furniture 
in  clothes,  and  every  other  specie 
of  property,  so  there  are  shops- 
some  of  the  most  palatial  struc 
tures  of  modern  times — for  th< 
express  purpose  of  dealing  ii 
Debts,  and  those  shops  are  calle< 
banks.' 

Like  a  boa  constrictor,  tb 
debts  that  the  bankers  have  beei 
forced  to  create  are  now  engage< 
in  crushing  the  life  out  of  th< 
Price  System.  For  several  month 
the  country  has  been  witne 
the  impossible  spectacle  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora 
tion  attempting,  through  taxatior 
to  shore  up  these  debts  and  mak 
them  payable  at  par! 

The  supreme  fault  of  the  bank 
er  is  not  that  his  aims  are  sordi< 
or  that  his  appetite  is  rapacious 
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he  trouble  is  that  he  is  hopeless- 
f  out  of  date.  He  could  oper- 
te  a  system  dependent  upon  man 
ower,  but  our  adoption  of  tech- 
ology  has  rendered  him  hope- 
■ssly  ineffectual.  There  is  no- 
ling  in  any  system  of  economics 
r  of  banking  or  accounting  that 
-ill  assist  him  in  maintaining  the 
ate  of  energy  flow  which  is  the 
fe  blood  of  this  country.  He 
nows  absolutely  nothing  about 
.  and  when  he  attempts  to  regu- 
ite  it  on  a  basis  of  gold  supply 
r  demand  notes,  is  it  any  wonder 
lat  he  all  but  wrecks  it?  Price 
|  not  a  measure  at  all;  it  is  a 
nit  of  value.  The  only  possible 
-ay  he  can  measure  a  pair  of 
loes  is  by  calculating  their  price 
a  a  kilowatt  hour  that  he  can 
stract  from  the  consumer.  What 
as  that  price  to  do  with  the  exact 
leasurement  of  that  electric 
.irrent?  Nothing.  Much  has 
een  written  about  the  powers 
£  superstitions  and  how  great 
leir  influence  has  been.  In  a 
ay  when  man  is  the  sole  engine 
>r  work,  a  social  system  can 
?t  along  somehow  with  super- 
itions  and  not  go  under;  but 
ay  system  of  society  whose  life 
epends  on  a  steady  distribution 
f  its  energy  resources — and  our 
)ciety  at  present  is  so  dependent 


— is  risking  destruction  by  a  be- 
lief in  superstition.  Would  we 
tolerate  as  rulers  a  collection  of 
medicine  men  from  the  Congo 
who  attempted  to  run  our  system 
by  the  use  of  charms  and  by  the 
beating  of  tom-toms?  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  doing 
and  what  we  are  doing  now.  The 
bankers  in  this  technological  day 
and  age  are  medicine  men  and 
nothing  else.  Nothing  has  so 
completely  exposed  the  banker 
and  his  industrialist  subaltern  as 
their  own  utterances  since  this 
latest  and  most  paralyzing  of 
slumps  began. 

The  nation  has  strained  itself 
almost  to  the  breaking  point  to 
maintain  the  Price  System.  Such 
a  system  cannot  much  longer  en- 
dure. Under  present  conditions 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
procrastinate  for  another  decade, 
putting  off  the  hour  of  decision 
and  action*.     Whether  it  be  pos- 


*Only  the  artificial  stimulation  of  World 
War  II  made  it  possible  for  the  Price 
System  to  survive  until  now.  The  ab- 
sorption of  our  manpower  into  war  in- 
dustries and  the  Armed  Forces  put  pur- 
chasing power  into  the  hands  of  millions 
who  had  previously  been  unemployed, 
and  the  rapacious  appetite  of  war  created 
the  condition  of  scarcity  so  necessary 
to  Price  System  existence.  With  the 
war  at  an  end  we  face  the  same  problems 
as  are  outlined  in  this  article — but  in 
even  more  violent  form. 
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sible  for  the  system  to  make  a 
terrific  effort,  inflate  itself  and 
shoot  up  on  one  last  sky  rocket 
boom  before  it  falls  into  the  abyss 
makes  no  difference.  The  crisis 
is  imminent  and  must  be  met.  A 
cold  analysis  of  existing  data 
makes  clear  that  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  drift  for  another  two 
years  in  the  way  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  three,  we  shall 
have  some  twenty  million  unem- 
ployed. If  we  think  of  the  com- 
plexities of  holding  our  debt 
structure  together  for  many 
months  at  the  present  rates  of 
business  activity,  the  problem  be- 
comes appalling. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  It  has  been  our  great  mis- 
fortune that  in  our  disaster  the 
only  people  that  we  have  had  to 
look  for  guidance — now  that  dis- 
trust of  the  banking  fraternity 
has  become  so  widespread — have 
been  the  economists.  These  have 
ranged  all  the  way  from  such 
stock  market  necromancers  as 
Irving  Fisher  to  the  emotional 
popular  economists,  Marxians, 
and  all  are  as  archaic  as  the  bank- 
ers, for  they  are  tied  hand  and 
foot  to  a  conception  of  price. 
What  does  price  mean  in  a  coun- 
try where  0.44  of  a  single  pound  of 
coal   can   do   the   work   that   the 
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average  man  can  do  in  eig] 
hours?  It  matters  not  a  rap  wh; 
men  think,  wish,  or  desire.  "U 
are  face  to  face  with  a  law  i 
nature.  The  law  of  Conservatic 
of  Energy  has  a  perfectly  defini 
social  implication.  It  is  plain  th 
we  must  get  for  ourselves  a  ne 
series  of  standards  if  we  are 
deal  with  this  highly  intrica 
social  mechanism  that  techno 
has  built. 

What  is  wealth,  real  we 
The  economists  vary  in  their  de 
initions,  but  in  general  the  wo: 
is  applied  to  all  subjects  posses 
ing  value.  Marshall,  the  famov 
British  economist,  defined  vah 
as  the  measure  of  desire.  So 
pig  that  is  owned  is  wealth  b 
cause  it  can  be  sold  and  hen 
is  desirable.  But  a  pig  on 
mountainside  is  not  wealth  ai 
cannot  be  until  someone  esta 
lishes  a  claim  of  ownership.  Bi 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  under 
Price  System  wealth  becomes  t] 
ownership  of  debt,  and  the  mo 
you  use  of  debt  the  more  y< 
have. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
the  past  year  or  two  about  undc 
consumption,  but  it  has  occurr. 
to   but   few   people   that   it   is] 
what  a  people  produce  that  prov 
their  wealth,  it  is  what  they  co 
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lme.  Wealth  is  the  conversion 
available  energy  into  use 
>rms,  be  it  potatoes,  shoes,  or 
ectric  light.  The  process  of  be- 
ig  wealthy  consists  in  using  up — 
3t  wasting — the  products  which, 
irough  the  use  of  energy,  we  are 
ole  to  make.    The  United  States 

the  most  nearly  self-sufficient 
?ographical  and  industrial  unit 
p  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have 
!')%  of  the  coal  reserves  of  the 
orld  and  40%  of  the  iron  ore. 
Ie  produce  and  consume  more 
flian  69%  of  the  world's  oil.  We 
•re  the  greatest  producer  and 
onsumer  of  natural  gas — 85%  of 
le  world's  total.  We  occupy 
400,000  square  miles  of  land 
rea — have  6.2%  of  world  popu- 
ition  and  produce  approximate- 
f7  50%  of  the  world's  energy.  To 
\y  it  another  way,  our  North 
.merican  social  structure  in- 
olves  a  greater  expenditure  per 
apita  per  day  than  any  other 
)cial  mechanism  of  the  past  or 
resent.  There  are  no  physical 
ictors  in  existence  which  would 
revent  the  efficient  operation  of 
lis  Continent  on  an  energy  basis, 
he  only  thing  that  does  prevent 

is  our  devotion  to  a  shibboleth 
-price;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
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whether  we  shall  pay  for  our  de- 
votion with  our  lives. 

What  is  immediately  before  us? 
Steadily  debt  rises  and  employ- 
ment falls.  The  great  corporations 
which  depended  on  their  surplus 
to  pay  their  interest  and  divi- 
dends in  hard  times  are  almost 
stripped  bare.  Taxes  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  collect, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  dole  will 
be  necessary  to  stave  off  starva- 
tion. The  tide  of  bankruptcies 
will  continue  to  mount,  the  cities 
helpless  to  cope  with  the  tax  situ- 
ation will  drift  into  bankruptcy 
themselves.  There  will  be  debt 
holidays  and  desperate  attempts 
for  'cheap  money.'  Such  flound- 
erings  profit  us  nothing.  Our  old 
system  is  done  for,  and  the  nation 
has  got  to  swallow  the  fact  that 
the  Price  System  is  completely 
played  out.  We  need  look  for 
no  help  from  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, Socialists  for  each  group  in 
its  own  way  is  devoted  to  price  al- 
so. A  new  system  based  upon  a 
recognition  and  an  understanding 
of  our  available  energy  must  be 
devised.  That  is  the  problem  be- 
fore the  people.  It  can  be  done. 
Are  we  going  to  set  about  it  be- 
fore it  is  too  late? 
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*  THE  CONTROLLED  RELEASE  of 
atomic  energy  is  not  only  the  most 
spectacular  but  also  the  most  revolution- 
ary achievement  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence. Within  the  short  span  of  five 
years  a  handful  of  scientists,  standing 
on  the  shoulders  of  thousands  of  others 
who  had  been  probing  the  heart  of  the 
atom  for  fifty  years,  uncorked  a  torrent 
of  concentrated  energy  that  can  improve 
the  world  immeasurably  or  blot  it  out 
completely  .  .  . 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man 
has  such  a  colossal  task  been  completed 
in  so  short  a  time.  A  heritage  of  scien- 
tific brains  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 
of  theoretical  science,  a  reservoir  of 
brilliant  engineering  and  industrial  tal- 
ent, a  life-and-death  situation  that  com- 
pelled planned,  coordinated  and  acceler- 
ated action,  and  finally,  an  expenditure 
of  $2  billion  (more  money  than  had 
ever  before  been  spent  on  research  in 
pure  science  in  this  country),  made  this 
epochal   achievement   possible. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
similar  triumphs  cannot  be  repeated  in 
peacetime  in  the  battle  against  cancer, 
polio,  the  insanities,  the  chronic  ailments 
of  middle  and  old  age,  and  the  crushing 
poverty  of  millions  throughout  the 
world.  If  the  miracle  of  Manhattan 
District  has  not  taught  us  a  lesson,  we 
will  continue  to  waste  our  potential 
powers,  and  retard  the  day  when  pain 
and  poverty  must  be  banished  from  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

— Bernard  Jaffe  in  New  Republic 
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*     IT  IS  OBVIOUS  that  by  unleashiii 
the  tremendous  power  locked  within  t 
atom,   man   has   taken   an  enormous  f<  I 
word  stride  toward  conquering  the  u>  f 
verse.     For  the  first  time  we  have  dev 
oped    a    process   which   produces    a 
tastically   larger  amount   of  energy 
goes   into   it  ...  . 

It  is  not  too  fanciful  to  say  that  wl 
has  happened  is  that  the  sun,  so 
speak,  has  been  brought  down  ii 
every  man's  back  yard.  We  now  ha 
man-made  atomic  furnaces.  If  the  < 
ergy  they  produce  can  be  controlled  f, 
constructive  purposes  as  well  as  destn 
tive  ones,  there  is  almost  no  limit 
the  possible   results   . 

Can   it  be   controlled?     The   scienti, 
who   worked   on   the  bomb   are   cautic 
in    their    statements,    but    the    consent 
is  that  atomic  energy  for  many  sorts 
useful  purposes  is  not  more  than  10 
20  years  away  at  most. 
— Bruce   Bliven   in   Maclean's  Magazi 

•fc     AS  LONG  AS  people  were   cont< 
with    the    pre-uranic    scientific    progr 
.   .   .  the  few  imaginative   scientists  \m 
saw  the  possibilities   of  the  serious 
adequate     utilization     of     science 
get  no  hearing  .  .  .  They    (people) 
not  going  to  be  content  any  longer 
leaving  the  realization  of  scientific 
fits  to  their  grandchildren  .  .  .  Th« 
era    of    the    atom    will    also    be    th( 
in  which  the  pursuit  and  applicatic 
science  will  become   a  major  instes 
an    exceptional    human    occupation. 
— J.  D.  Bernal  in  The 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
field.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
'Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
only  program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
eers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  Some 
of  the  better  known  names  in  the 
Technical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
chitect; L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical 
engineer;  Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now 
well-known  writer);  Bassett  Jones, 
i  electrical  engineer;  Leland  Olds, 
statistician  (now  Federal  Power 
Commissioner);  Benton  Mackaye 
(now  in  the  Forestry  Department); 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thorstein 
Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930 
the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
or-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
al lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
,  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technoc- 
racy, until  early  in  1942  when  it 
made  the  tremendous  'discovery*  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
ly, full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
leadquarters,   etc.,  in  full   swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 
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Technocracy's  Position  on  Political  Parties 


ONLY  TECHNOCRACY  has  the  fortitude  to  proclaim 
that  abundance,  economic  and  social  security  cannot  be 
dispensed  to  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  by 
any  political  party  administration  of  this  Price  System, 
whether  of  the  Left  or  the  Right.  Technocracy  takes  its  posi- 
tion that  those  who  advocate  any  or  all  of  these  political  nos- 
trums are  in  actuality  count  err  evolutionists  seeking  to  delay 
or  to  sabotage  the  arrival  of  a  New  America  of  abundance. 
You  have  your  choice.  Join  a  political  party  for  more  de- 
ception or  join  Technocracy  and  face  reality. 

— CHQ,  TECHNOCRACY  INC. 
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fechnocrats  Are  Sot  Jobocrats! 


The  present  attitude  of  the  majority  of  Canadians  and  Americans 
totvard  jobs  is  a  result  of  a  lifetime  of  conditioning  in  a  Price  System 
economy  .  .  .  These  deluded  citizens  cant  realize  that  they  really 
icant  social  security  and  abundance — not  more  toil. 


RECENT  surveys  by  the  Gall- 
up poll  indicate  that  the  ques- 
ion  of  jobs  concerns  more  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  than  any 
j)ther  issue  today.  The  unemploy- 
nent  problem  is  being  featured 
nore  and  more  prominently  in 
)ur  national  magazines.  Books 
mch  as  Wallace's  Sixty  Million 
Fobs  are  achieving  wide  circula- 
tion. Politicians  and  businessmen 
are  being  asked  to  state  their 
Dpinion  on  'full  employment.'  Ex- 
pressing the  intense  current  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  a  new  word 
las  even  been  coined — 'jobocracy.' 
The  present  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Canadians  and  Americans 
toward  jobs  is  a  result  of  a  life- 
time of  conditioning  in  a  Price 
System  economy.  Because  con- 
suming power  in  the  Price  System 
is  dependent  upon  the  wages  and 
salaries  paid  for  man-hours  of 
human  effort,  many  North  Ameri- 
cans can  be  readily  hoodwinked 
by  that  moralistic  cliche,  'the 
right  of  a  man  to  earn  his  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.'    These 
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deluded  citizens  can't  realize  that 
they  really  want  social  security 
and  abundance — not  more  toil. 
The  virtue  of  toil  is  the  morality 
of  slaves!  (The  slaves  who  built 
the  Pyramids  for  the  Pharaohs 
had  'full  employment.') 

Technocrats  are  not  'jobocrats.' 
They  are — and  always  have  been 
— opposed  to  work  for  work's 
sake.  They  see  no  virtue  in  the 
sweat  of  human  toil.  They  do  not 
approve  of  make-work  programs 
which  use  obsolete  hand-tool 
methods  in  order  to  provide  more 
employment.  Neither  do  they  feel 
that  producing  goods  and  then  de- 
stroying them  is  a  worthwhile 
human  pursuit. 

Continental  Headquarters  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  recently  reaf- 
firmed its  position  on  human  toil 
in  a  release  entitled  'Full  Employ- 
ment— By  Legislation'  which  stat- 
ed in  part: 

'Civilization  in  North  America 
has  reached  the  glorious  heights 
of  technological  mass  production 
of  physical  wealth   only   because 


ill 


there  has  been  a  continual  substi- 
tution of  the  energy  consuming 
device  for  the  human  mechanism, 
the  kilowatt  hour  for  the  man- 
hour  of  human  effort.  As  more 
extraneous  energy  is  converted 
from  more  available  sources, 
more  energy  consuming  devices 
will  be  installed  and  more  physi- 
cal wealth  will  be  produced.  As 
and  when  the  productive  mech- 
anism of  this  Continent  increases 
its  energy  conversion  and  accom- 
panying energy  consuming  de- 
vices, it  will  automatically  delete 
more  and  more  man-hours  from 
the  annual  totals  required  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
physical  wealth  on  this  area.  The 
United  States  in  the  years  of  the 
great  depression  had  more  unem- 
ployed in  total  numbers  at  one 
time  than  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  ever  known  at  one 
time.  Surely  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  North  American  that,  if 
there  were  no  energy  consuming 
devices  and  no  extraneous  energy 
to  operate  them,  the  population 
of  this  Continent  from  the  very 
young  to  the  very  old  would  all 
be  full  employed  from  dawn  to 
dark  to  attain  but  a  bare  exist- 
ence. 

'The    technological    application 
of  physical  science  to  the  means 
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whereby  we  live  has  moved 
on   this    Continent    farther 
farther  from  the  slavery  of  hui 
toil.      As    more    technology 
more  energy  moves  in,  more  ] 
ical    wealth    will    be     produ( 
with  the  curve  of  human  eftx 
declining  inversely   to   the   inj 
and  conversion  of  extraneous 
ergy  .   .   . 

'For     over     seventy     centui 
man   has   mouthed   the   platiti 
that  "men  must  earn  their  lr 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow"  anc 
its  corollary  "the  poor  will  always 
be  with  us."     These  are  but  two 
of   the   many   thousands   of   c( 
cepts  that  are  part  of  the  histc 
cal   reflexes   of   civilized   man. 
is  going  to  be  extremely  diffici 
and  probably  even  psychologic 
ly   disastrous   for   a   consideral 
proportion   of   the   population 
this   Continent   when   the   acti 
realization  comes  home  to  th( 
of  what  the  technological  impact 
on   the     social     structure     really 
means.    As  the  conversion  of 
traneous  energy  approaches  20( 
000  kilogram  calories  per  capita'^ 
per  day  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  more  and  more  toil  is  rele- 
gated to  oblivion,  more  and  more  ^o 
man-hours  are  forever  dispensed  f  re 
with  in  this  human  society  in  the  Jriei 
production    and    distribution    nf 
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physical  wealth.  At  or  beyond 
!00,000  kilogram  calories  per 
hapita  per  day,  toil  becomes  im- 
possible and  any  attempt  to  per- 
petrate it  would  be  considered 
kocial  sabotage  .... 

'The  present  propaganda  for 
iill  employment  and  60  million 
:obs  presupposes  a  social  mechan- 
ism on  this  Continent  of  human 
oil  and  hand  tools,  and  the  pro- 
posal is  made  on  the  basis  of 
liational  charity  and  not  as  a  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  people  of 
his  Continent.  This  propaganda 
n  reality  is  proposing  a  gigantic 
WPA  in  order  to  prevent  the  idle 
)f  the  nation  from  having  time 
bn  their  hands  to  find  "evil" 
things  to  do  ....  ' 

However,  it  is  becoming  more 
und  more  obvious  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  the  Uni- 
fied States,  in  a  desperate  effort 
;o  keep  the  Price  System  operat- 
pg,  are  going  to  introduce  public 
|.vorks  programs  to  create  jobs, 
"f  and  when  they  do,  Technocracy 
[advocates  that  they  utilize  the 
most  up-to-date  equipment  pos- 
'jible  instead  of  pick-and-shovel 
nethods.  Technocracy  also  rec- 
ommends that  any  projects  they 
contemplate  be  designed  on  a 
Continental  scale  as  part  of  an 
Integrated  technological  mechan- 


ism rather  than  as  the  political 
abortions  and  business  perver- 
sions of  orthodox  Price  System 
'planning.' 

Technocracy  points  out  that  all 
public  works  programs  can  only 
be  temporary  expedients;  they 
cannot  for  long  save  the  present 
social  system.  In  fact,  some  of 
them — such  as  hydroelectric  pro- 
jects— will  help  bring  the  Price 
System  to  an  end  even  more  ab- 
ruptly. 

The  pressure  of  technological 
events  will  soon  force  the  people 
of  this  Continent  to  discard  the 
Price  System  in  its  entirety  and 
install  the  North  American  Tech- 
nate.  When  they  do  so,  their 
consuming  power  will  no  longer 
be  dependent  upon  their  man- 
hours  of  labor.  They  will  receive 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
history  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  human  effort  ever  known. 
After  this  Continent  has  been  re- 
constructed to  the  level  of  modern 
technological  specifications,  the 
citizens  of  the  New  America  will 
be  required  to  give  their  services 
to  the  Technate  only  4  hours  a 
day,  4  days  a  week,  from  the  ages 
of  25  to  45.  (Man-hours  can  be 
decreased  further  with  increased 
technology.) 

In  the  words  of  the  recent  CHQ 
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release:  'Toil,  jobs,  work,  leisure, 
taxes,  charity  and  all  their  con- 
ceptual associations  can  exist  only 
so  long  as  physical  wealth  is  pro- 
duced by  hand  tools  and  human 
effort  in  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
To  those  frightened  moralists  of 
today  who  worry  about  the  lei- 
sure of  the  masses,  technology  has 
the  answer  that  leisure  only  ex- 
ists when  there  is  human  toil. 
When  the  physical  wealth  of  this 


if 


Continent  is  completely  produced 
by  technological  equipment  bott 
toil  and  leisure  will  cease  to  exist 
The  social  problems  of  a  Nortr. 
America  converting  sufficient  ex- 
traneous energy  to  produce  anc 
distribute  an  abundance  will  nc 
longer  have  any  relationship  tc'  1 
the  traditions,  values  and  prob- 
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lems  of  any  of  the  economies  oi 
scarcity.'  — The  Editoi 
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-fa     EVENTS  ARE  MOVING  faster  and  faster,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dangerous  to  permit  a  lag  between  the  events  themselves  and  the  public  perception;  ie 
of  their  significance.     Often   a    generation   elapses   between   an   occurrence   and  the 
generalization  of  its  import.     Pressure  groups  have  been  able  to  play  upon  this  lag 
in  achieving  their  own  purposes  and  have  often  managed  to  prolong  it. 

But  as  technology  piles  up  its  disruptive  effects,  and  as  its  benefits  are  distributed 
too  sparingly  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  as  the  problem  of  distribution  of  goods  be- 
comes more  and  more  serious,  so  it  becomes  more  important  that  the  public  should 
understand  its  problems  and  use  its  power  to  solve  them.  It  is  no  longer  possible, 
if,  indeed,  it  ever  was,  to  trust  in  the  eventual  working  out  of  the  struggle. 

— Temporary  National  Economic  Committer' 

*  THE  CONCUSSION  FROM  THE  COSMIC  BOMB  was  felt  everywhere.     Here  : 
is  a  physical  fact  which  will  speed  history  to  a  breakneck  pace. 

Men  first  made  fire  a  long  time  ago.  Men  still  burn  themselves  with  it,  bul 
it  has  been  a  blessing.    So  with  everything  man  makes.    So  with  the  cosmic  bomb... 

The   cosmic  bomb   throws   right   in    our  faces,   like   a    sudden   close-up    on   the  r 
screen,  the  necessity  we  thought  could  be  postponed  a  little  longer,  the  necessity  of 
common  control  of  the  physical  basis  of  our  life.  — The  Protestani  •    ' 

path 
it     AMERICA  IS  SCARED.     We  know  that  wartime  prosperity  is  artificial.     Look* 
ing   into   the  future,  we  visualize  the   possibility   of   shut-down  factories,  bankrupt   ^ 
stores  and  4No  Help  Wanted'  signs.  — United  States  Senator  from  Montana!  fcr  a 

*  THE  WORLD  IS  AIMING  AT  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  the  machine  and  todei 
science  are  working  together  to  do  their  part  in  the  process.     But  where  it's  going  v 
to  lead  is  difficult  to  foretell.     It  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  shorter  working  hours 
and  retirement  at  much  earlier  ages.     Well,  that  will  be  quite  all  right;  that  will  be  -J 
part  of  a  higher  standard  of  living.     The  big  problem,  of  course,  is  to  dovetail  men  1^; 
and  machines  into  the  industrial  picture  to  produce  the  least  possible  dislocation. 

— Lethbridge  Herald 
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The  Price  of  Prosperity! 


During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  North  America  has  experienced 
prosperity  and  full  employment  only  when  we  were  either  destroying 
goods  abroad  or  at  home,  or  giving  them  away  to  foreign  countries. 
We  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  Price  System  prosperity  in  wasted 
manpower  and  natural  resources. 


1">HE  present  propaganda  for 
.  full  employment  and  prosper- 
ity under  'free  enterprise'  is  a  re- 
flection upon  the  intellect  and 
memory  of  North  Americans.  It 
carries  the  insulting  implication 
that  the  people  of  this  Continent 
are  incompetent  to  analyze  or  re- 
member the  economic  events  of 
the  past  25  years.  Technocracy 
tosses  that  insult  back  at  its  pro- 
mulgators by  re-examining  recent 
social  history. 

The  first  World  War  changed 
the  United  States  from  a  gangling, 
youthful  nation  to  a  major  power 
in  the  world;  from  a  debtor  nation 
paying  tribute  to  the  older  coun- 
tries to  a  creditor  nation  holding 
what  looked  like  a  pretty  good 
pat  hand.  The  immediate  after- 
math of  the  war  was  a  business 
depression.  But  it  didn't  last  long, 
for  a  way  out  was  shoved  right 
under  the  noses  of  American  busi- 
nessmen. The  devastated  lands  of 
Europe  had  no  money  with  which 
to  build  themselves  up  by  import- 
ing goods  and  machines;  so  why 
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not  lend  them  the  money?  If  in- 
dividual businesses  had  had  to 
lend  the  money  or  to  sell  their 
products  on  credit  to  European 
firms  and  hope  for  the  best,  the 
movement  of  goods  might  have 
been  slower.  But  for  the  most 
part  it  was  simpler  than  that: 
Uncle  Sam  lent  the  money  and 
made  a  nice  clean  cash-and-carry 
deal  of  it.  Most  of  the  money 
handed  out  through  these  foreign 
loans  was  never  repaid,  but  in 
the  meantime  American  business 
moved  forward  in  a  grand  caval- 
cade of  'prosperity'  through  the 
twenties. 

In  the  fall  of  1929,  just  when 
'two  cars  in  every  garage'  and 
'two  chickens  in  every  pot'  seem- 
ed almost  within  reach,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  twenties  suddenly 
changed  to  a  slump  that  went  on 
and  on  into  the  thirties  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  rules  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  depressions 
set  forth  by  the  apologists  of  'the 
business  cycle.'  This  slump  was 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  trends 
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that  had  been  in   operation  for 
some  time. 

The    kept    economists    of    the 
Price    System,    with    perhaps    a 
natural   anxiety   to   avoid   biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  them,  have  al- 
ways made  as  much  of  a  mystery 
of    this    so-called    depression    as 
they   could,   and  this   they  have 
done  by  building  such  intricate 
mazes  of  minor  causes  and  second- 
ary effects  that  the  general  public 
had    neither    the    time    nor    the 
patience  to  follow  them.    But  the 
outstanding  cause  of  the  long-con- 
tinued   depressed    conditions    of 
the  decade  following  the   stock- 
market  crash  of  1929  has  always 
been  plainly  in  view  for  anyone 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  basic 
trends   of  the   times.   The   major 
cause  was  the  rapidly  increasing 
use  of  modern  technology,  which 
enabled    American    industry    to 
turn    out    a    mounting    flood    of 
goods,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
paid    out    a    dwindling    stint    of 
wages  and  salaries. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  U.S. 
economy  pulled  itself  part  of  the 
way  out  of  the  depression  in  the 
late  thirties.  This  was  done  by  a 
governmental  manoeuver  similar 
to  that  which  had  enabled  Ameri- 
can business  to  sell  to  the  virtu- 
ally bankrupt  countries  of  Europe, 
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this    time    called    'priming 
pump.'    Here  again  the  Gove 
ment     supplied    the    purchas 
power  which  industry  was  unable |^l;tc 
to  dispense  in  large  enough  v» 
ume  through  the  process  of  pr 
duction.  For  a  few  months  in  the 
latter  part  of  1937  the  artificial 
stimulation  of  government  funds 
was  discontinued,  but  the  patient 
suffered  a  severe  relapse  and  the 
treatment  had  to  be  renewed. 

War  broke  out  in  September 
1939.  The  U.S.  was  not  directly 
involved.  But  war  means  destruc- 
tion— and  destruction  is  very  im- 
portant in  a  scarcity  Price  System 
threatened  with  full  warehouses 
In  the  depression  years  the  U.S. 
Government  had  resorted  to  de- 
struction, chiefly  of  farm  products  ^ 
under  the  aegis  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
Slaughtering  suckling  pigs  and 
pouring  milk  down  drains,  while 
it  pleases  producers  and  jobbers 
who  are  faced  with  shrinking 
prices,  is  a  poor  political  man- 
oeuver since  it  is  likely  to  draw 
much  criticism  from  the  electors 
and  provide  a  political  club  for 
the  opposing  party  in  the  next 
election,  especially  among  a  popu- 
lation ill-fed  and  ill-clothed. 

War  is  different.  In  war  the  de- 
struction  is   effected   by   foreign 
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powers,  and  so  no  blame  can  be 
attached  to  the  home  government. 
Also,  it  covers  a  much  wider 
range  of  merchandise  than  any 
political  government  could  pos- 
sibly attempt  to  handle  in  a  'sur- 
plus disposal'  program.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  then,  why  in  the 
fall  of  1939  the  souls  of  the  busi- 
nessmen of  North  America  were 
filled  with  renewed  hope  as  the 
sun  of  'business  confidence'  broke 
through  the  clouds  and  shed  its 
warming  glow  into  the  board 
rooms  and  halls  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  the  Boards  of 
Trade,  the  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciations and  Rotary  Clubs. 

The  rest  is  a  matter  of  recent 
Ihistory  which  is  not  hard  to  call 
to  mind.  For  two  years  after  Sep- 
tember 1939  the  business  economy 
of  the  United  States  continued  to 
supply  the  material  of  war  to 
many  of  the  belligerents,  includ- 
ing Japan.  Then  came  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack,  which  electrified 
the  country  into  an  increase  of 
production  and  productive  capa- 
ity  beyond  anything  that  had  ever 
been  achieved.  In  the  face  of  dire 
emergency  the  output  of  the 
United  States  was  partially  inte- 
grated with  that  of  Canada,  and 
in  the  ensuing  years  the  techno- 
logical equipment  of  North  Am- 
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erica  produced  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  the  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  trucks,  guns, 
bombs,  shells  and  foodstuffs  com- 
prising the  materiel  of  war  of  the 
victorious  United  Nations. 

Looking  back  over  these  last  25 
years  we  find  that  private  enter- 
prise has  taken  a  lot  of  buffeting, 
especially  in  the  decade  before 
the  war.  The  depression  years 
weakened  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  American  Price  Sys- 
tem. With  factories  idle,  farms 
deserted  and  a  third  of  the  nation 
living  in  poverty,  it  was  hard  to 
maintain  the  theme  of  'machines 
make  jobs' — and  it  was  hard  to 
get  across  the  idea  that  the  lead- 
ers' of  the  nation,  in  the  political, 
commercial,  professional  and  aca- 
demic spheres,  knew  what  they 
were  doing  or  where  they  were 
leading.  Those  were  bleak  days 
for  the  would-be  bringers  of  glad 
tidings  of  the  great  American 
business  system.  No  clear  line  of 
propaganda  was  indicated;  so 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  keep 
plugging  away  on  the  recovery 
and  'return  of  confidence'  lines. 

The  second  World  War  itself 
provided  a  new  line  of  approach 
in  the  indoctrination  of  the  Am- 
erican public;  for  it  was  a  war 
against   Germany,   a   nation  that 


had  been  preparing  for  war  for 
years  before  the  attack  on  Poland. 
Part  of  the  preparation  had  neces- 
sarily been  a  rigid  restriction  of 
the  personal  freedom  of  the  mass- 
es of  the  German  people  and  also 
a  conditioning  of  the  citizenry  to 
subject  their  personal  ambitions 
and  desires  to  the  needs  of  the 
state.  Since  the  United  States  was 
at  war  with  the  Germans,  what 
better  line  could  be  taken  than 
one  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
the  enemy? 

And  so,  of  late  years  a  flood  of 
propaganda  has  been  thrown  at 
the  public  from  press,  radio,  pul- 
pit and  political  rostrum.  A  suc- 
cession of  books  and  pamphlets 
such  as  Eric  Johnston's  America 
Unlimited  and  Dr.  Hayek's  much 
ballyhooed  book,  The  Road  to 
Serfdom,  have  sought  to  restore 
public  faith  in  the  status  quo,  now 
under  a  new  styling  as  'Free  En- 
terprise.' The  latest  of  them,  and 
perhaps  the  most  publicised,  com- 
ing as  it  does  from  such  a  high 
political  source,  is  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace's book,  Sixty  Million  Jobs. 

With  a  definiteness  of  statement 
amounting  in  a  prominent  politi- 
cian to  rashness,  he  says:  'This 
book  sets  forth  my  belief  that  we 
can  attain  the  goal  of  60  million 
jobs  and  a  national  income  of  200 
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billion  dollars  without  a  "plann 
economy,"  without  disastrous 
flation,  and  without  an  unbalan 
ed  budget  that  will  endanger  o 
credit.' 

The  main  theme  is  that  business 
and  the  professions  will  go  ahead 
in  the  usual  scramble  of  conflict- 
ing interests  —  with  'encourage- 
ment' from  the  government  and     ' 
will    employ    in    the    process    as 
many  people  as  are  necessary  for 
their  various  operations.  The  gov- 
ernment will  stand  ready  at  all1 
times  to  create  work  enough  to  m][i 
boost  the  employment  up  to  ap- '  ^a! 
proximately  60  million. 

The  emphasis  throughout  the 
book  is  on  attaining  a  certain 
figure  of  employment.  It  is  taken 
as  self-evident  that  this  figure  of 
employment  —  60  million  jobs  — 
will  be  a  direct  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  services 
that  will  be  produced.  This  is  an 
unwarrantable  assumption.  You 
can  have  a  hundred  WPA  men 
leaning  on  shovels  and  rolling 
cigarettes  for  a  week  and  make 
very  little  impression  on  a  pile  of 
earth;  and  you  can  have  a  crew  of  : ' 
half  a  dozen  men  operating  an  ■ r '  < 
electric  shovel  and  a  few  ten-ton  ' 
trucks  for  a  week  and  move  a  lot 
of  dirt. 

Sixty  Million  Jobs  as  a  national 
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objective — as  the  national  objec- 
tive^— is  just  another  example  of 
the  topsy-turvy  reasoning  that 
politicians  are  continually  getting 
tangled  up  in.  What  is  Wallace's 
idea,  anyway?  Is  it  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services, 
or  is  it  just  to  pile  up  a  certain 
total  of  man-hours  expended? 
What  is  the  farmer's  objective? 
Is  it  to  put  in  14  hours  a  day  of 
indulgence  in  the  'dignity  of 
human  labor,'  or  is  it  to  produce  as 
much  as  he  can  from  his  land? 
What  is  the  housewife's  objective? 
Is  it  to  spend  8  hours  a  day  (or  10, 
or  12)  with  her  mops  and  brooms 
and  her  stove,  or  is  it  to  keep  her 
house  tidy  and  feed  her  family? 
What  is  a  bus  company's  objective 
(from  the  operational  not  finan- 
cial point  of  view)  ?  Is  it  to  keep 
thirty  drivers  sitting  behind  steer- 
ing wheels  for  forty  hours  a  week, 
or  is  it  to  maintain  a  transporta- 
tion service? 

Again,  a  national  budget  of 
$200  billion  is  not  in  itself  a  mea- 
sure of  production  or  distribution. 
ft  doesn't  follow  that  $200  billion 
will  accomplish  twice  as  much  as 
$100  billion.  The  mere  disburse- 
ment of  money  gives  no  clear  ac- 
sounting  of  what  actually  reaches 
the  consumer,  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  should 
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know  that  very  well. 

Does  Mr.  Wallace  remember, 
for  instance,  the  construction  of 
the  Sunflower  Ordnance  Plant  at 
DeSoto,  Kansas  (investigated  by 
the  Truman  Committee)  ?  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings 
was  $56  million,  but  at  the  time 
of  investigation  it  had  cost  $120 
million  and  was  still  not  finished. 
The  dirtmoving  contract  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  $1.50  a  cubic 
yard  would  have  cost  $375,000. 
But  by  boosting  the  unit  price  to 
$2.50  a  yard  and  resorting  to  cute 
tricks  such  as  hauling  one  yard 
in  a  5-yard  truck  and  charging 
the  government  for  five  yards, 
the  bill  was  boosted  to  $4,625,000 
for  dirt-hauling  alone!  There  were 
700  'inspectors'  on  the  job,  who 
were  paid  a  total  of  $1,932,000. 
All  this  is  documented  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  de- 
monstrates what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  vigorous  show  of 
business  acumen  in  the  way  of 
stepping  up  employment  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  where  creat- 
ing jobs  and  spending  money  be- 
come aims  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Wallace  says  he  'believes' 
that  'by  1950  it  will  require  60 
million  persons  at  work  an  aver- 
age of  40  hours  a  week  to  main- 
tain the  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  to  which  the  people  are  en- 
titled.' Are  we  to  take  this  seri- 
ously? Or  is  it  just  another  of 
those  pronouncements  made  by 
politicians  in  the  hope  of  hitting 
on  something  that  will  catch  the 
fancy  of  the  electors?  Remember 
Herbert  Hoover's  pre-depression 
assurances  of  what  a  resplendent 
era  he  'believed'  was  in  store  for 
America  under  the  'sound'  ad- 
ministration that  the  Republicans 
would  provide?  Remember  R.  B. 
Bennett's  pre-election  declara- 
tions about  curing  unemploy- 
ment? Remember  'prosperity  is 
just  around  the  corner'? 

The  United  States  can  employ 
60  million  people  at  40  hours  a 
week.  She  has  been  doing  approx- 
imately that  for  about  three  years. 
The  resulting  flood  of  goods  and 
equipment  has  been  scattered 
throughout  the  world  in  a  holo- 
caust of  destruction  greater  than 
any  in  previous  history.  Over  $13 
billion  worth  of  goods  has  been 
disposed  of  in  lend-lease  to  Bri- 
tain alone,  in  addition  to  the 
shipments  to  Russia,  China,  the 
liberated  countries  and  even  to 
South  America.  About  13  million 
U.S.  service  personnel  have  been 
maintained  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  And  at 
home  the  bulk  of  industrial  pro- 
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duction   has   been  for  war   )- 
poses. 

But  in  peacetime  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  goods  that  the  tech- 
nological equipment  of  American 
factories,  mines  and  farms  turns 
out?  The  rehabilitation  of  the 
war-torn  nations  will  help;  but 
how  long  will  that  last?  How  long 
can  the  United  States  continue  to 
unload  mountains  of  food,  textiles 
and  machinery  on  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  who  can  hope 
to  pay  only  by  exporting  their 
own  products?  Unfortunately  for 
American  business,  Europe  will 
not  stay  devastated.  And  also,  the 
American  people  will  tire  of  the 
spectacle  of  Uncle  Sam  decked 
out  in  a  Santa  Claus  costume.  Just 
about  that  time  Britain  will  be 
getting  under  way  with  her  'Ex- 
port or  Die'  program,  and  the 
European  countries  will  be  ship- 
ping goods  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  competition  of  world 
markets. 

Henry  Wallace's  book  is  being 
hailed  as  a  great  document  of  our 
times.  But  it  is  much  less  than 
that.  It  is  a  pipe  dream  set  out  be- 
fore the  American  people  as  a 
political  manoeuver  for  re-elec- 
tion. Assuring  the  American 
people  that  they  can  have  social 
security    and    prosperity    in    the 
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late  forties  by  clinging  to  the 
same  social  system,  the  same 
mechanics  of  social  operation,  as 
they  followed  in  the  decade  before 
the  war  is  either  a  blunder  in 
leadership  or  an  attempt  to  mis- 
lead the  American  public.  The 
major  factor  in  the  changing 
social  condition  of  America  today 
is  the  rapid  increase  of  more  effi- 
cient labor-saving  devices  and 
processes  in  the  production  and 
transportation  of  the  things 
whereby  men  live.  This  factor  Mr. 
Wallace  passes  over  with  only  a 
perfunctory  glance.  More  space 
is  used  in  his  book  in  references 
to  and  quotations  from  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Macaulay 
than  is  given  to  discussion  of 
technological  advance  —  which 
may  seem  purely  incidental  but 
is  really  significant  of  the  archaic 
tendency  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce in  his  thinking  on  present- 
day  problems. 

The  proposal  of  60  million  jobs 
at  40  hours  a  week  in  America  to 
provide  abundance  and  security 
under  the  existing  Price  System 
of  business  and  political  manage- 
ment in  this  day  and  age  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  cling  to  the  passing 
era  of  toil  and  wages.  In  the  pre- 
sent advanced  stage  of  techno- 
logical production  on  this  Contin- 
ent, security  and  abundance  can 
be  attained  only  by  a  revolution- 
ary change  in  the  design  of  our 
social  mechanism.  In  North  Am- 
erica today  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  all  stand- 
ard goods  and  services;  and  it  is 
possible  to  distribute  that  abund- 
ance. But  it  can  be  done  only  by 
a  system  designed  to  accomplish 
that  distribution  as  a  primary  ob- 
jective. — W.  A.  Adam 


JSJIr  THERE  ARE  SOME  who  bolster  up  their  spirits  with  dreams  of  a  'new  era  of 
prosperity'.  They  talk  in  glowing  terms  of  the  pent-up  demand  in  America  for 
radios  and  autos  and  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  of  Europe,  Africa  and 
Asia.  But  even  the  wildest  dreamers  and  the  loudest  talkers  are  well  aware  that 
those  factors  are  strictly  temporary.  In  their  hearts  they  are  desperately  afraid  of 
a  brief  boom  that  will  be  followed  by  the  biggest  'bust'  in  world  history. 

— United  States  Senator  from  Montana 

m  I  KNOW  IT  IS  ARGUED  that  no  other  country  has  money  enough  to  spend  on 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  this  fact  assures  us  the  secret  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  mistake  often  made  in  this  country  to  measure  things  by  the  amount 
of  money  they  cost.  But  other  countries  which  have  the  materials  and  the  men  can 
apply  them  to  the  work  of  developing  atomic  power  if  they  care  to  do  so.  For  men 
and  materials  and  the  decision  to  use  them,  and  not  money,  are  all  that  is  needed 

— Albert  Einstein 
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Ford  Empire  Played  Both  Sides  in  War 

.  .  .  So  long  as  there  continues  to  be  offered  a  standing  reward  to 
all  those  who  will  'gyp'  society  successfully  .  .  .  socially  objectionable 
activities  follow  as  a  consequence  .  .  .  It  is  the  Price  System  itself — 
the  rules  whereby  the  game  is  played — and  not  the  individual  human 
being  which  is  at  fault.  — Technocracy  Study  Course 


THIS  is  the  story  of  the  Ford 
empire  and  how  it  fought  on 
both  sides  in  World  War  II,  help- 
ing to  kill  indiscriminately  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans 
as  well  as  Germans  for  profit. 

It  is  not  the  story  of  the  villainy 
of  any  one  man  or  any  one  corp- 
oration. For  the  Ford  empire 
broke  no  laws  devised  by  man  in 
anything  it  did;  and  when  the 
whole  story  of  American — and 
British  and  German  and  French — 
big  business  is  fully  revealed,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the 
Ford  empire  acted  no  worse  than 
other  economic  empires,  and  quite 
possibly  better  than  some. 

So  this  is  rather  an  indictment 
of  a  system  than  of  a  single  corp- 
oration— a  laissez  faire  system  in 
which  the  motives  of  profit  and 
property,  export-import  balances 


Reprinted  from  the  newspaper  PM  by 
kind  permission  of  the  publisher.  Victor 
H.  Bernstein,  a  PM  staff  correspondent, 
gathered  some  of  this  material  while  on 
a  six-month  stay  in  Germany;  he  collect- 
ed the  rest  from  government  and  indus- 
trial sources  in  Washington. 
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and  annual  net  earnings  control. 

And  it  is  a  system  which  must 
be  re-evaluated  not  alone  in  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  in 
Europe,  but  also  of  what  may  hap- 
pen in  Asia  as  we  turn  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Japan  and  her  industrial 
giants,  whose  international  re- 
lationships are  as  far-flung  as  the 
Ford  empire's. 

The  Ford  empire's  dual  role 
in  the  war,  and  particularly  in  the 
critical  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war  which  for  Hitler  were 
the  years  of  preparation,  was 
achieved  through  its  ownership 
of  52  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
Ford-Werke  A.  G.  of  Cologne, 
Germany,  and  through  the  pres- 
ence on  Ford-Werke's  board  of 
directors,  until  Pearl  Harbor,  of 
the  late  Edsel  B.  Ford,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
Dearborn,  and  Charles  E.  Soren- 
son,  then  vice-president  of  Ford 
and  now  president  of  Willys-Over- 
land Motors. 

I  have  no  right  to  assume  other 
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than  both  Edsel  Ford  and  Soren- 
son  always  considered  themselves 
good  American  patriots  and,  as 
such,  bitter  enemies  of  Hitler  and 
all  that  Hitler  stood  for.  Yet  they 
were  representatives  of  the  Am- 
erican majority  ownership  of 
Ford-Werke  and  members  of  the 
'German'  firm's  board  of  directors 
when  the  company  management 
did  these  things: 

— Approved  barter  deals  be- 
tween Ford-Werke  and  Ford  Co. 
of  Dearborn,  negotiated  first  in 
1937  and  repeated  in  1938  and 
1939,  which  put  precious  stocks 
of  American  rubber  and  non-fer- 
rous metals  at  the  disposal  of 
Hitler's  growing  war  machine. 

— Approved  contracts,  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  between  Ford- 
Werke  and  Hitler's  government 
which,  by  1942,  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  by  the  former  of 
100,000  to  120,000  of  the  total  of 
350,000  trucks  which  the  Wehrm- 
acht  had  at  its  disposal  in  that 
year. 

— Approved  a  special  contract 
under  which  Ford-Werke  arrang- 
ed to  produce  vehicles  of  a  strictly 
military  nature  for  the  Wehrm- 
acht  in  a  new  plant  built,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Wehrmacht  de- 
mands, in  the  'safe'  zone  of  Ber- 
lin. 
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— Approved  in  April,  1939  — 
after  six  years  of  Hitlerism  in 
Germany  and  but  four  months  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Poland— a  gift 
of  50,000  Reichsmarks  to  Hitler  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Fuehrer's  50th 
birthday. 

— Approved  publication  by 
Ford-Werke  of  a  house  organ 
which  persistently  sang  Hitler's 
praises  and  boasted  of  Ford- 
Werke's  role  in  Nazi  Germany's 
war  production. 

—Approved  a  general  policy 
which  put  the  Ford  empire's  tech- 
nical 'know-how'  and  its  interna- 
tional sales  service  behind  Ford- 
Werke,  enabling  the  German  sub- 
sidiary to  increase  its  exports  and 
thus  save  precious  foreign  ex- 
change for  Hitler  and  his  financial 
wizard,  Hjalmar  Schacht. 

These  are  the  salient  features  of 
the  Ford  empire's  international 
history  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  U.S.  entry  into  the  war. 
Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Nazi  alien  property  custodian 
formally  took  over  Ford-Werke, 
the  American  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  were  ousted 
and  Robert  Schmidt,  the  man  who 
had  been  the  firm's  general  man- 
ager under  American  ownership, 
became  its  administrative  custo- 
dian under  Hitler  law. 
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But  while  all  formal  relation- 
ship between  the  Ford  Co.  of 
Cologne  and  the  Ford  Co.  of  Dear- 
born was  thus  severed,  the  Ger- 
man plants  built  with  U.S.  funds 
and  operated  by  men  instilled 
with  American  'know-how'  con- 
tinued to: 

—Build  15  to  20  per  cent  of  all 
the  mobile  units  of  all  kinds  built 
for  the  Wehrmacht  in  the  course 
of  the  war; 

— rProduce  motors  and  gears  for 
Junkers  and  other  aircraft; 

—Produce  at  least  10,000  half- 
tracks for  the  German  army; 

— Play  an  immensely  import- 
ant role  in  the  Wehrmacht  repair 
shop  program  which  sent  back 
into  battle  time  and  time  again 
motor  units  damaged  by  U.S.  gun- 
fire and  bombing  raids; 

— Control  and  operate  secretly 
a  Cologne  plant  known  as  Arendt 
G.M.B.H.,  which  in  peacetime  had 
manufactured  Ford  parts,  as  a 
100  per  cent  munitions  and  arm- 
aments plant  under  direct  ar- 
rangement with  the  High  Com- 
mand of  the  Wehrmacht. 

Thus  did  Ford  Co.  genius  trans- 
cend national  boundaries,  extend- 
ing its  beneficent  influence  all  the 
way  from  Willow  Run  and  River 
Rouge  to  the  Rhine;  and  if  a  grate- 
ful  U.S.   Army   and   U.S.   Navy 
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awarded  banners  to  the  Ford  Co. 
of  Dearborn  for  its  share  in  the 
production  of  the  B-24  and  the 
jeep,  so  also  had  Hitler  and  the 
Wehrmacht  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  Ford  Co.  of  Cologne,  second 
largest  producer  in  all  Germany 
(second  only  to  Opel,  a  General 
Motors  subsidiary)  of  trucks  for 
the  German  army. 

The  Ford  Co.'s  history  in 
Germany  properly  begins  in  1926, 
when  a  100  per  cent  American- 
owned  assembly  factory  was 
started  in  Berlin  for  the  building 
of  Ford  cars  from  American- 
made  parts.  In  1929  Ford  Motor 
Co.  A.G.,  as  the  German  Ford 
Company  was  then  known,  was  , 
reorganized  and  expanded,  with  . ,, 
British  Ford  Co.  (Ford  Motor  Co. 
Ltd.,  Dagenham)  taking  over  60 
per  cent  of  the  stock  and  the  rest 
sold  to  selected  German  purchas- 
ers (including  I.  G.  Farben,  which 
bought  up  15  per  cent  of  the 
shares) . 

Two  factors  changed  this  setup. 
One  was  increasing  German 
nationalism  which  fostered  the 
slogan  'Buy  German';  the  second 
was  the  depression,  which  in 
Europe  hit  its  peak  between  1931 
and  1934.  The  German  Ford  Co. 
satisfactorily  solved  both  chal- 
lenges by  the  end  of  the  '30s.    It 
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answered  the  'Buy  German' 
slogan  by  building  a  factory  in 
Cologne  and  by  manufacturing  as 
many  as  possible  of  its  own  parts 
out  of  German  raw  materials.  It 
answered  the  challenge  of  the  de- 
pression by  again  reorganizing, 
with  the  Ford  Co.  of  Dearborn  re- 
assuming  majority  ownership  and 
throwing  the  full  weight  of  its 
production  technique  and  magni- 
ficent worldwide  sales  force  be- 
hind the  new  German  company. 

But  in  1933  Hitler  had  come  into 
power  and  inaugurated  a  war 
economy  which  posed  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems.  Hitler  would 
no  longer  permit  German  indus- 
trial firms  to  pay  for  imports 
with  money;  he  wanted  simul- 
taneously to  save  foreign  ex- 
change and  he  wanted  to  have  a 
voice  in  what  was  imported  so 
that  he  could  be  sure  such  im- 
ports would  serve  his  preparations 
for  war. 

In  other  words,  the  German 
Ford  Co.  was  in  the  position  of 
having  to  export  cars  and  parts 
in  order  to  obtain  the  materials 
needed  to  build  more  cars  and 
more  parts.  A  glimpse  into  how 
this  was  achieved  is  given  in  the 
1935  annual  report  of  the  German 
Ford  Co.: 

'Our  company  has   also   taken 
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considerable  and  active  interest  in 
that  very  important  task  of  Ger- 
man industry,  namely  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  credit.  Our  ex- 
ports increased  in  1935  to  approx- 
imately 1,280,000  RM  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  increase  this 
amount  considerably  in  1936.  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  owing  to  the 
special  commercial  relations  our 
Company  has  with  an  enterprise 
spread  all  over  the  world,  we  are 
in  a  different  position  concerning 
export  matters  than  factories 
working  exclusively  in  Germany. 
In  order  to  help  German  economic 
interests,  a  number  of  other  Ford 
Companies,  especially  the  Am- 
erican and  the  English  companies, 
have  placed  orders  for  industrial 
products  in  Germany.' 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Ford  Co.  of  Dearborn  knew  of 
this  report,  and  as  intelligent 
business  men  could  read  in  it  at 
least  as  much  as  you  and  I  can 
read  in  it:  to  wit,  an  avowed  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Ford  Co.  that  it  was  working 
not  only  for  itself  and  its  German 
and  American  stockholders,  but 
also  quite  openly  for  German 
national  economy,  which  meant 
Hitler's  economy,  which  meant 
for  a  war  economy. 
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But  this  did  not  scare  Ford  Co. 
of  Dearborn.  The  Emperors  of  the 
River  Rouge  and  the  Rhine  watch- 
ed Hitler  break  provision  after 
provision  of  the  Versailles  treaty, 
watched  him  march  into  the 
Rhineland,  into  the  Saar,  into 
Austria,  yes,  even  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia— and  continued  to  supply 
him  with  the  export  market  he 
needed  desperately,  and  the  im- 
ports he  needed  even  more. 

The  key  products  needed  by 
German  Ford  Co.  were  rubber 
and  non-ferrous  metals.  They 
were  also  key  products  needed  by 
Hitler. 

So  Hitler  clamped  down  on 
their  use  by  foreign-owned  auto- 
mobile companies  such  as  the 
Ford  Co.,  which  were  still  at  the 
time  turning  out  pleasure  cars. 
The  result,  as  Hitler  must  have 
known,  was  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. German  Ford  Co.  (this  was 
in  1936)  cabled  frantically  to 
Edsel  Ford  and  Sorenson  in  Dear- 
born: 

'Purchase  of  tires  in  Germany 
...  is  now  entirely  impossible  .  .  .' 

And  the  cable  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  as  'catastro- 
phic.' 

Two  representatives  of  the 
German  Ford  Co.  followed  the 
cable  to  Dearborn.  The  represen- 
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tatives  sat  down  with  Dearborn, 
executives.  The  result  was  the 
first  of  the  barter  deals — that  for 
1937.  Under  its  terms,  Ford  Co.  of 
Dearborn  undertook  to  supply 
rubber  and  other  material  (cotton, 
soot,  etc.)  to  German  tire  manu- 
facturers, and  to  accept  in  ex- 
change cars  and  parts  (particu- 
larly wheels,  bearings  and  speed- 
ometers) produced  by  German 
Ford  Co. 

Ford  Co.  of  Dearborn  did  not 
sell  these  German  Ford  Co.  prod- 
ucts on  the  American  market, 
but  had  them  shipped  directly  to 
its  foreign  markets,  mostly  in 
Latin  America. 


And  meanwhile,  back  in 
Germany,  Hitler  gleefully  watch- 
ed raw  rubber  and  cotton  and 
soot  unloaded  for  German  Ford 
Co.  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  and 
other  ports,  and  snatched  30  per 
cent  of  it  for  his  own  use — which 
meant  that  it  was  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  exclusively  war- 
minded  Nazi  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

In  1938  this  barter  deal  was  re- 
peated and  extended  to  cover  pig 
iron  and  non-ferrous  metals, 
again  with  special  consent  of  the 
Nazi   economics   ministry,   which 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Five) 
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WE  overheard  a  very  well-known  scientist  say  on  the  radio  the 
other  day  that  while  this  universe  is  made  up  of  countless 
atoms,  there  are  less  than  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  them.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  they  are  combined  in  nature  in  a  large — but  limited — 
number  of  different  substances.  Man  has  found  out  how  to  combine 
them  in  something  like  two  million  additional  ways,  forming  new 
substances  with  the  qualities  we  need,  from  the  explosiveness  of  RDX 
to  the  healing  ways  of  sulpha  drugs.  Nearly  all  these  new  substances 
have  been  formed  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  created  by  chemists. 

These  chemists  are  a  very  obliging  lot.  Recently,  when  we 
wanted  the  most  devastating  of  weapons,  they  gave  us  the  jellied 
gasoline  incendiaries,  the  block-buster  and  flame-throwers.  But  they 
are  more  willing  to  turn  their  hands  to  the  making  of  compounds  which 
keep  barnacles  off  a  ship's  bottom  for  six  months  after  application,  or 
to  the  fashioning  of  milady's  sheerest  hosiery.  In  short,  they  are  in 
arch  of  methods  by  which  the  natural  materials  that  come  to  hand 
an  be  applied  to  our  use  with  ever  greater  precision  and  satisfaction. 
The  chemists  are  the  chief  cooks  in  the  confection  of  this  host 
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of  versatile  materials.  Following  their  detailed  instructions  are  nearly 
a  hundred  times  their  number  of  other  workers.  Together  these 
people  compose  the  Chemical  Industry.  At  the  height  of  their  work 
for  the  European  war,  in  1943,  the  industry  in  Canada  employed  about 
93,000  people.  Nearly  half  of  these  were  doing  jobs  directly  connected 
with  munitions;  they  were  filling  shells,  making  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion, depth  charges,  smoke  floats,  pyrotechnic  projectiles,  and  so  on. 

But,  even  before  the  war,  about  one  industrial  worker  in  every 
thirty  in  Canada  (22,000  out  of  642,000)  was  engaged  in  the  making 
of  chemical  products.  In  1939  these  workers  accounted  for  over  one- 
twentieth  of  all  our  manufactured  goods — $89,000,000  worth,  out  of  a 
total  industrial  product  worth  about  $1,500,000,000. 

The  factories  they  worked  in,  some  eight  hundred  establishments, 
and  the  equipment  they  worked  with,  were  valued  at  about  one- 
twentieth  the  total  value  of  all  Canadian  industrial  plants  and  manu- 
facturing equipment.  Plainly  this  is  an  industry  worth  looking  into. 
Its  possibilities  for  progress  seem  almost  boundless;  a  good  many  of  us 
may  find  ourselves  working  within  it,  or  in  closely  allied  fields;  we 
shall  all  be  buying  its  wares,  from  teething-rings  to  false  teeth.  It  re- 
fines the  salt  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  often  we  remember — as  we  glance  at  this  ink  and  paper, 
or  set  our  beer  down  on  an  alcohol-proof  table  top,  or  pull  out  our 
pencil  to  jot  down  an  address,  or  pick  up  the  phone,  or  fix  our  gaze 
on  an  instrumental  panel  or  the  image  of  a  movie  star — that  we  are 
dealing  with  things  of  which  the  manufacture  is  largely  a  chemical 
process.  We  are  also  apt  to  forget,  as  we  encounter  these  everyday 
objects,  that  the  processes  by  which  we  get  them  were  almost  unkno 
in  Canada  a  generation  ago. 

Building  transcontinental  railroads  meant  blasting — and  lots 
it — and  so  the  period  of  railroad  building  gave  the  explosives  indus- 
try its  start  in  this  country.  World  War  I  was  the  occasion  for  a  far 
greater  increase  in  chemical  production. 

By  1918  a  great  number  of  plants  in  Canada  were  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  'staples'  in  the  armament  maker's  shopping-list — 
still  largely  bulk  explosives.  Within  four  years  of  the  end  of  the  last 
war  the  annual  production  of  this  industry  had  shrunk  to  little  more 
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than  one-fourth  the  wartime  level.  In  the  late  twenties  it  recovered 
some  ground  by  converting  its  facilities  to  turn  out  civilian  chemicals, 
like  lacquers  and  cellulose  products. 

The  depression  did  not  hit  this  industry  as  hard  as  some,  and  by 
1934  Canadian  chemical  production  was  climbing  again.  Not  until 
this  war  has  its  total  output  returned  to  the  levels  of  1917  and  1918. 
In  1944  the  dollar  value  of  output  was  roughly  four  times  that  for  1939. 
It  is  therefore  important,  in  our  discussion  of  the  prospects  in  the 
chemical  industry,  to  separate  its  normal  peacetime  activities  from  its 
strictly  military  contribution. 


CANADA'S  CNBMICAl  tMPQSTM 
IN  P6ACS  AND  WAR 

1939 

1943 

Number  of  plants 

^               904 

945 

Capital  employed 

^  $213,000,000 

$760,000,000 

Ifumber  of  employees 

<X              29,000 

92,000 

Salaries  and  wages 

$     $39,000,000 

$146,000,000 

Met  Value  of  product 

0    $104,000,000 

$379,000,000 

It  is  not  very  often  that  the  ordinary  man  goes  into  a  shop  and 
asks  by  name  for  chemicals,  in  the  way  that  he  shops  for  clothes  or 
food.  The  work  of  the  chemical  industry  largely  comes  to  us  with  other 
^people's  trade  marks  on  it.  The  share  of  the  nylon  producer  and 
the  dye-maker  are  not  so  readily  recognized  in  a  pair  of  stockings  as 
&re,  for  instance,  the  contributions  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to' 
the  buyer  of  an  automobile.  For  convenience,  then,  we  shall  discuss' 
the  industry  under  three  headings: 
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1.  Basic  Producers  of  Chemicals.  The  makers  of  acids,  salts,  alka- 
lis and  compressed  gases  in  bulk  quantities. 

2.  Converters  of  Chemicals.  These  industries  transform  the  basic 
ingredients  into  the  substances  familiar  to  us  in  the  show-windows  of 
the  druggists,  stationery  and  hardware  stores — paints,  soaps,  inks, 
plastics,  etc. 

3.  Consumers  of  Chemicals.  A  host  of  manufacturers  who  use 
large  amounts  of  chemicals  to  improve  products  which  are  mainly 
animal  or  vegetable  in  origin — paper,  leather,  rubber,  fruit,  meat, 
confections  and  so  on. 

What  are  Basic  Chemicals? 

HEAVY  CHEMICALS  6  COMPRESSED  CASES 
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At  the  very  core  of  the  whole  chemical  industry  are  the  plants 
which  produce  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  called  the  'King  of 
Chemicals.'  It  has  been  manufactured  in  Canada  since  1867.  It  is 
basic  to  the  processing  of  metals,  and  the  manufacture  of  plastics, 
fertilizers,  explosives,  and  high-octane  gasoline,  among  many  other 
materials.  In  peacetime,  this  versatile  chemical  tops  the  list  for  ton- 
nage produced;  in  Canada,  since  1939  the  output  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
increased  threefold.    Production  of  this  acid  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
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gauge  of  industrial  development;  we  may  note  that  from  1923  to  1938 
Canadian  production  rose  from  87,000  tons  to  268,000,  and  that  in  1943 
our  production  was  proportionately  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Sulphuric  acid  was  the  only  basic  chemical  made  in  more  than  one 
or  two  plants  in  Canada  before  the  war;  there  were  three  in  British 
Columbia,  three  in  Ontario,  and  one  in  Nova  Scotia.  Three  more 
plants  have  been  built  during  the  war:  two  in  Quebec  and  one  in 
Ontario. 

Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  liquids  ammonia  and  chlorine,  glyc- 
erine alcohol,  metallic  salts  and  a  long  list  of  complex  ingredients  for 
cleansing  agents  and  plastics  are  the  other  major  items  in  our  heavy 
chemicals  output.  The  basic  producers  also  turn  out  compressed  gases, 
such  as  acetylene,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide;  these  are  used  for 
welding,  food  processing  and  in  many  other  ways.  All  these  basic 
chemicals  are  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  natural  resources 
like  coal,  metallic  ore,  limestone  and  air.  Source-materials  of  growing 
importance  to  chemists — and  abundant  in  Canada — are  the  products 
of  the  field  and  forest;  grains,  milk  and  wood. 

What  do  we  mean:  Chemical  Converting? 


VALUB  OF  CNCMICAIS  CONSUMED                                 f0At 
By  CHEMICAL  CONVERTING  PLANTS                              iy™ 

Paints,  etc. 

flr'a   yOOOiOOil 

Fertilizers 

£X\<  0  0  ii  0  0  0  0 

Medicines,  etc. 

^2^  00000001 

Soaps,  etc. 

S^  0  0  0  0  0  0  1 

Toilet 
Preparations 

fk#  0 

iacn  O  equals  two  million  dollars 
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Very  few  of  us,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  go  out  to  buy 
basic  chemicals  (unless  we  invest  in  a  storage  battery  filled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  solution) .  But  we  are  all  familiar  with  their  off -spring,  the 
secondary  products  of  the  industry.  The  factories  making  soap,  paint, 
patent  medicines,  fertilizer,  disinfectants  and  ammunition  use  up  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  chemicals,  as  the  chart  shows. 

The  peacetime  plants  in  this  group  are  likely  to  be  smaller,  and 
to  be  a  little  more  thickly  populated  than  are  the  basic  producing 
units.  A  comparison  of  the  production  and  employment  figures  in 
chemical  converting  with  those  for  the  basic  group  will  show  that  the 
valuable  plants,  large  payrolls,  better  wages  and  more  important  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  found  in  the  former. 

Who  are  the  main  Consumers  of  Chemicals? 


WU9£  OF  CNMICAIS  CQHSUMD  (f943) 
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Aside  from  those  plants  which  convert  bulk  chemicals  into  goods 
we  can  all  use,  there  is  another  group  of  industries  which  we  should 
mention.  They  are  not,  properly  speaking,  chemical  industries  at 
all;  indeed  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  exarnination  in  their  own  right. 
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But  they  appear  at  this  point  because  they  loom  so  large  as  buyers 
of  chemical  products.  These  they  employ  in  the  treatment  of  a  great 
variety  of  non-chemical  products,  from  morning  papers  to  evening 
gowns.  Some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  these  manufacturers  buy 
chemical  products  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  their  bills  for  the  year 
1943.  — Canadian  Affairs,  Reconstruction  Supplement  No.  2 


Editor's  Note:  This  outline  of  Canada's  chemical  industry  reveals  the  vast  expansion 
which  took  place  in  the  output  of  vital  technological  production  during  World  War 
II.  Canadians  are  noiv  faced  with  the  social  challenge  of  how  to  reconvert  that 
tremendous  chemical  capacity  to  the  provision  of  peacetime  needs.  Technocracy  has 
the  answer. 


Wood  flecamed,  Bup&i-Woad 

SINCE  man  first  realized  that  the  tree  is  in  itself  one  of  the  world's 
most  efficient  'Factories',  he  has  been  trying  in  his  own  laboratories 
to  discover,  and  to  understand,  the  processes  by  which  are  wrought 
the  miracle  that  is  a  tree. 

In  its  leaves,  branches,  and  trunk  the  tree  combines  gases, 
chemicals,  and  solar  energy  into  products  so  numerous  that  their 
number  may  only  be  guessed. 

Within  the  last  two  decades,  not  only  the  lumber  industry,  but 
the  United  States  Government  and  laboratories  outside  as  well  as 
within  the  industry  have  been  awakened  to  the  value  of  wood  research. 
Within  that  time  as  a  nation  we  have  become  aware  of  the  vast 
potentialities  of  our  continuing  forest  harvest. 

Much  of  this  work  has  been  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  wood,  in 
the  study  of  its  molecular  structure  and  in  the  possibility  of  extract- 
ing valuable  by-products  from  forest  wastes. 

Other  experiments  have  sought  and  found  many  answers  to  the 
use  of  wood  as  an  engineering  material  and  in  wood  treatments  to 
make  it  more  enduring. 

With  our  36  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  cut  in  1943,  we  had  as 
by-products  15  million  tons  of  sawdust  and  mill  shavings. 
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We  know  that  sawdust  has  a  great  potential  value  for  products 
into  which  it  may  be  processed. 

The  first  of  these  products  is  industrial  alcohol — ethyl  alcohol  of 
the  same  quality  that  is  now  distilled  from  molasses  and  grains.  Prin- 
cipal among  the  uses  of  industrial  alcohol  are  solvents,  munitions,  and 
synthetic  rubber. 

If  the  entire  output  of  sawdust  could  be  hydrolyzed  and  converted, 
it  would  produce,  it  is  claimed,  more  than  three  times  our  industrial 
alcohol  output  of  1941. 

Not  all  wood  waste  is  available  for  processing.  But  the  amount 
that  is  available  is  enormous.  One  ton  of  dry  sawdust  can  be  readily 
converted  into  55  to  60  gallons  of  200  proof  alcohol,  0.12  gallons  of  fuel 
oil,  100  pounds  of  feeding  yeast  containing  50%  of  protein.  This  is  not 
all.  There  are  additional  by-products  of  20  pounds  of  furfural  and  600 
pounds  of  lignin.  From  the  same  source  may  be  obtained  acetic  acid, 
glycerine,  lactic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  baking  yeast. 

Fundamental  to  many  of  these  derivatives  which  will  transfer 
manufacturing  processes  and  products,  is  wood  hydrolization. 

The  Scholler  wood  sugar  process,  which  was  technically  improved 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  promoted  by  Timber 
Engineering  Company,  is  based  on  wood  hydrolysis. 

In  this  process,  containers  holding  several  tons  of  sawdust  are 
subjected  to  repeated  percolations  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  under 
heat  and  pressure  until  the  filtrate  shows  too  low  a  percentage  of 
sugar  recovery  to  justify  further  processing. 

The  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  lime.  The  result  is  a  solution  of 
glucose  and  pentose  sugars  which  are  the  basic  raw  materials  for 
ethyl  alcohol  and  feeding  yeasts. 

The  residue,  and  potentially  the  most  valuable  by-product  of  the 
process,  perhaps,  is  lignin. 

Lignin  is  still  a  mystery;  the  nature  of  its  molecular  structure 
is  not  fully  understood,  though  its  physical  properties  have  been 
studied  extensively  for  adaptations  to  plastics  and  fuels. 

From  lignin,  the  material  which  is  believed  to  be  nature's  adhesive 
for  holding  together  the  wood  fibres  in  a  tree,  it  is  possible  to  extract 
a  range  of  materials  similar  to  the  extractives  from  coal  tar  and 
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petroleum.  Among  them  are  tanning  ingredients,  the  first  wood  by- 
product, pharmaceuticals,  cosmetics  and  phenol. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  lignin  has  given  up  only  a  small  fraction  of 
its  secrets. 

It  is  possible  in  a  super-pressure  bomb  to  concentrate  into  a  few 
seconds  the  heat  and  pressure  which  Nature  has  applied  for  ages  to 
convert  vast  forests  into  coal  and  petroleum. 

Coal  and  petroleum  once  were  trees,  or  at  least  heavy  vegetation. 
In  the  laboratory,  the  chief  components  of  all  trees  (cellulose  and 
lignin)  can  be  turned  into  coal  and  petroleum  from  which  many  of 
the  hydro-carbon  derivatives  are  extractable.  It  is  reasonably  con- 
ceivable that  the  age-long  processes  of  Nature  can  be  accelerated; 
and  from  the  tree  may  come  many  more  useful  products. 

Scientists  have  determined  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  cellu- 
lose molecule.  They  have  rearranged  its  atoms  into  new  and  impor- 
tant combinations.  They  have  been  able  to  make  practical,  industrial 
applications  of  the  methods  by  which  these  new  forms  and  substances 
have  been  gained.  The  results  so  far,  have  added  important  sources 
of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  fuel,  rubber,  chemicals. 

Parallel  advance  in  the  lignin  molecule  may  likewise  turn  to  the 
service  of  man  wood  by-products  which  have  been  wasted,  neglected 
01  discarded. 

Wood  also  may  be  impregnated  with  a  resin  or  resin-forming 
material  and  pressed.  This  is  'compregnated  wood'  or  'compreg.' 
Usually,  it  is  laminated.  The  resin-forming  material  may  be  used  to 
supply  the  bond  between  the  layers,  or  another  adhesive  may  be  used. 
The  impregnated  material  may  be  compressed  to  a  half  or  a  third 
of  the  original  thickness. 

Compregnated  wood  was  well  known  in  Germany  before  it  came 
into  use  in  this  country.  But  the  German  material  differed  from  the 
materials  developed  by  American  technologists.  The  former  method 
consisted  of  impregnating  wood  with  a  resin  already  formed,  produc- 
ing a  material  of  high  density.  But  it  did  not  achieve  dimensional 
control  or  stability  in  the  wood  product.  The  wood  so  produced  would 
continue  to  shrink  and  swell. 

The  method  developed  at  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
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used  water  soluble,  resin-forming  impregnants.  The  molecules  of  the 
impregnating  materials  were  so  small  that  they  could  enter  the  cell 
walls,  there  to  become  a  rigid  resin  which  hindered  the  normal  shrink- 
age of  the  wood  fibre. 

A  recent  practical  development,  stemming  from  basic  research 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  the  field  of  impregnating, 
is  the  'Arboneeld'  process  (du  Pont).  'Arboneeld'  is  a  trade  name 
indicating  that  the  wood  has  been  treated  with  dimethylol-urea.  In 
this  process,  the  wood  structure  is  filled  with  resin-forming  urea 
materials.  The  impregnation  approaches  complete  fibre  saturation. 
The  process  of  setting  the  resins,  known  as  polymerization,  is  accom- 
plished by  subjecting  the  wet-treated  wood  to  a  drying  process.  The 
water  in  the  solution  is  driven  off.  When  the  wood  is  sufficiently  dry, 
it  may  be  subjected  to  a  relatively  high  heating  process.  This  causes 
a  chemical  change.  The  resin-forming  material  becomes  a  relatively 
stable  thermo-setting  plastic,  which  imparts  increased  hardness  to  the 
wood  as  well  as  making  it  resistant  to  shrinkage  and  swelling. 

The  material  used  in  'Arboneeld'  is  colorless.  Wood  treated  with 
it  need  not  be  changed  in  appearance.  But,  the  simple  addition  of  dyes 
to  the  treating  solution  produces  completely  colored  woods  of  any 
hue  or  shade. 

The  advantage  of  this  treatment  is  that  the  chemical  used  is 
inexpensive.  Dimethylol-urea  treated  wood  is  generally  used  without 
compression,  and  increased  density  is  due  to  the  infiltrated  materials. 
However,  during  the  heating  or  polymerization  process,  the  wood 
becomes  relatively  plastic,  a  property  which  may  be  utilized  in  molding 
the  wood  to  various  forms  and  contours,  or  for  compressing  to  obtain 
additional  density.  Moderate  pressure  and  heat  between  highly 
polished  platens  provides  a  beautiful,  smooth  finish  having  consider- 
able depth.  The  impregnating  and  compressing  process  alters  the 
physical  properties  of  wood  in  general.  It  becomes  harder  and  denser, 
has  increased  dimensional  stability.  Some  treatments  appear  to  pro- 
vide increased  resistance  to  decay  and  insect  attack.  These  properties 
can  probably  be  utilized  to  broaden  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  the 
common  commercial  varieties,  and,  even  of  neglected  species  of  wood. 
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In  short,  this  process  provides  an  inexpensive  treated  wood  of  great 
versatility. 

Plywood  manufacture  and  laminating  processes  have  been  con- 
stantly improved  by  research  techniques.  Today,  glued  wood,  when 
properly  designed  for  the  purpose,  is  satisfactorily  stable  even  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions.  The  alternate  layers  of  plywood,  bonded 
together  with  high  strength,  water  resistant  glues,  have  provided 
wing  material  for  Mosquito  bombers  and  hulls  for  PT  boats.  Under 
fjre  of  machine  guns,  and  even  larger  weapons,  the  adhesion  of  the 
layers  is  so  strong  that  they  do  not  separate.  The  damage  is  so  localiz- 
ed that  only  minor  repairs  are  needed. 

To  carry  heavy  war-time  traffic,  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
constructed  1,000  freight  cars  of  5/8"  plywood,  lighter  than  convention- 
al steel  frames.  These  cars  weighed  two  tons  less  than  all-steel  cars. 
Also,  they  permitted  the  operation  of  trains  at  considerably  higher 
speeds. 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  of  wood  research  has  been  made 
in  marine  wood  laminating.  By  'test-tube'  researches  in  conjunction 
with  'pilot  plant'  testing,  new  and  improved  techniques  in  the  art  of 
boat  building  have  been  developed.  Dozens  of  patrol  boats,  thou- 
sands of  landing  craft,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lifeboat  paddles — 
laminated  from  wood  and  bonded  with  water-proof  glues — have  per- 
formed outstanding  service. 

Laminating  wood,  like  plywood  manufacture,  is  an  old  process  but 
not  so  well  known.  It  differs  from  plywood  in  that  the  grain  of  the 
layers  or  plies  is  parallel  to  the  adjacent  layers  and  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  the  plies  are  of  thicker  wood.  Laminating  is  a  process 
known  and  used  prior  to  the  advent  of  modern  glues.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  fastening  the  plies  with  nails,  or  sometimes,  by  combin- 
ing nails  and  the  imperfect  glues  of  the  time.  This  process  did  not 
provide  a  homogeneous  unit. 

The  new  glues  and  improved  technique  have  made  it  possible  to 
Luild  wood  members  of  almost  any  size  and  shape.  The  bonding 
materials  if  properly  selected  and  applied  will  stand  up  in  fresh  or 
salt  water.  They  are  little  affected  by  acids.  Laminating  processes 
make  it  possible  to  produce  large  size  timbers  dried  uniformly  to  any 
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desired  moisture  content.     They  can  be  so  designed  as  to  provide 
uniform,  specified  strength. 

The  line  where  wood  stops  being  wood  and  becomes  a  plastic  ii 
finely  drawn. 

Many  of  the  compregnated  woods  and  similar  products  may  wel] 
be  classified  as  plastics.  But,  the  true  wood  plastic  cannot  be  said  tc 
be  made  of  wood,  but  rather  it  is  from  wood. 

We  commonly  think  of  plastics  as  something  ultra-modern. 

The  development  of  modern  plastics  actually  dates  back  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  to  an  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  ivory  with 
which  to  make  billiard  balls. 

The  result  of  those  experiments  was  Celluloid. 

It  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  say  that  the  plastics  industry  grew 
from  a  seed  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball. 

For  many  years,  Celluloid  was  made  from  cotton  which  is  almost'  l[ 
pure  cellulose.     But,  since  the  paper  making  process  has  taught  us 
to  separate  the  cellulose  from  wood,  Celluloid  and  hundreds  of  deriva- 
tives now  are  being  made  from  wood  cellulose. 

Lignin,  by-product  of  wood  hydrolysis  from  wood  sugar,  also 
yields  desirable  plastics.  Studies  now  under  way  indicate  that  it  may 
be  a  potential  source  of  many  more. 

Plastic  turrets  and  bomber  noses,  as  strong  as  the  metal  armor 
around  the  turrets  and  cockpits,  have  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  sky-fighters.  They  have  widened  the  crew's  scope  of  vision  which, 
in  turn,  has  increased  the  deadliness  of  bombing  and  strafing. 

Lignin  plastics  provided  material  for  the  noses  and  fuses  of  our 
bombs. 

Instrument  panels  for  planes,  tanks,  and  trucks  are  made  of  plas- 
tics. They  have  provided  cases  for  chronometers,  field  radio  sets, 
hospital  equipment,  and  a  battalion  of  other  items  to  save  lives  and    h 
speed  victory. 

Plastic  lighting  fixtures,  bathroom  fittings,  and  water  pipes  en- 
tirely of  plastics  are  waiting  only  the  release  of  plastics  from  the 
demands  of  war. 

The  future  of  plastics  has  as  yet  no  visible  limit.  Their  moldable 
features,  colorable  advantages,  surface  qualities,  light  weight,  vari- 
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able  opacity,  and  other  attributes  make  plastics  an  adaptable  medium 
for  a  fascinating  range  of  uses. 

Rayon  is  itself  a  form  of  plastic,  being  produced  from  wood  pulp 
reduced  to  a  jelly-like  mass  by  the  addition  of  chemicals  and  spun 
into  threads  in  a  machine  acting  on  the  same  principle  as  the  machine 
which  spins  candy  floss  at  country  carnivals. 

Originally  only  a  fair  substitute  for  silk,  the  demands  of  war  have 
stimulated  research  and  development  in  rayon.  Today  rayon  is  not 
only  a  beautiful  and  durable  fabric,  but  one  so  strong  and  resilient 
as  to  be  used  for  making  the  cords  for  automobile  tires,  belt  webbing, 
and  other  exacting  industrial  applications.  Many  of  our  heaviest 
bombers  take  off  and  land  on  tires  made  with  rayon  cords. 

In  addition  to  rayon,  another  material  for  clothing  is  being  made 
from  another  'waste'  of  the  timber  harvest.  Science  has  found  meth- 
ods to  transform  the  bark  fiber  of  some  trees,  into  a  fiber  which,  when 
mixed  with  wool,  makes  a  durable  garment. 

Dog-eared,  frayed,  almost  tattered — postwar  planning  has  become 
a  trite  thought.  But  a  reality  that  is  already  changing  not  only  indus- 
trial patterns  and  processes  but  commercial  applications  of  wood — 
applications  pertinent  to  many  industries — is  the  new  super  wood 
mJ-that  the  chemist  has  created  and  converted,  with  the  designer,  into 
r  new  usefulness  .  .  .  — Frank  Romer  in  The  Crown 

Editor's  Note:  This  story  of  super-wood  is  a  condensed  version  of  the  technological 
progress  being  made  in  wood  research,  as  related  in  a  book  produced  by  Timber 
\Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  an  affiliate  of  the  non-profit  organization, 
American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc. 


New.  ^IvUufi  fa  Mote  PeofUe 

WAR  has  deprived  us  of  many  accustomed  things,  but  it  has  also 
stimulated  research  and  invention  to  develop  new  products 
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and  new  processes.    The  effect  is  manifest  in  every  direction  .... 

Synthetic  ammonia  and  nitrates  now  used  for  explosives  will 
snrich  our  impoverished  soils.    Fertilizers  will  be  sprayed  on  the  soil 
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in  aqueous  solutions  instead  of  as  solid  materials  depending  upon 
rainfall  for  their  penetration.  The  stimulating  effect  on  trees  and 
fruits  of  hydrocarbon  gases  from  cracking  petroleum  has  been  demon- 
strated. Thus  the  growth  rate  of  potato  seedlings  has  been  increased 
100%  by  treatment  with  ethylene  or  propylene,  and  oranges  have  been 
ripened  rapidly  with  the  same  gases.  Butylene,  the  gaseous  raw  materi- 
al of  aviation  fuel  and  synthetic  rubber,  stimulates  fruit  trees  in  dis- 
tricts having  a  short  growing  season.  Fruits  and  vegetables  grow  to 
double  normal  size  when  colchicine,  extracted  from  a  crocus  plant  is 
applied  to  seeds,  leaves,  or  buds.  In  some  cases  this  magic  substance 
induces  entirely  new  varieties. 

Extensive  research  on  housing  suggests  that  postwar  dwellings 
will  seem  hardly  real  when  compared  with  our  present  houses.  Em- 
phasis will  be  laid  on  prefabricated,  low  cost  houses,  completely  air 
conditioned  and  thoroughly  insulated  from  heat,  cold  and  noise.  New 
materials  available  for  construction  include  plywoods,  woods  resini- 
fied  for  greater  durability,  highly  resistant  plastics,  newly  developed 
steels  and  light  alloys.  Enduring  paints  with  hard  surfaces  in  which 
dirt  particles  cannot  become  embedded  are  ready  for  postwar  use. 
The  petroleum  industry  is  now  making  oils  which  dry  more  quickly 
than  the  linseed  oil  commonly  used  in  paints.  A  new  type  of  rubber 
insulation  against  heat  and  noise  weighs  only  1.5  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  compared  with  12  pounds  for  cork. 

Light  sources,  built  into  walls,  ceilings  and  furniture,  will  produce 
soft  and  luminous  radiant  effects  which  minimize  eye  strain.  The 
color  of  the  emitted  light  may  be  changed  automatically  according 
to  a  prearranged  schedule,  or  regulated  to  the  mood  of  the  individual. 
Walls  may  even  store  up  light  during  the  day  and  radiate  it  at  night. 

Completely  insulated  and  polished  reflecting  walls  will  reduce 
losses  of  heat  from  a  room  so  that  smaller  heaters  will  suffice.  Heat 
may  be  supplied  by  high  frequency  electro-magnetic  methods,  or  by 
infra-red  rays.  Extremely  rapid  cooking  is  reported  by  a  method  using 
electronic  tubes  and  operating  on  the  same  principle  as  therapeutic 
diathermy  treatments.  To  broil  a  steak  requires  only  three  seconds, 
and  to  boil  eggs,  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  about  it.  Cooking  of  a 
whole  meal  is  quite  possible  in  only  ten  seconds. 
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Dust  particles  and  pollens  will  be  removed  from  the  air  by  electric 
and  magnetic  devices,  thus  minimizing  sweeping  and  dusting  and  re- 
lieving sufferers  from  allergies.  Radiant  tubes  placed  in  refrigerators 
will  destroy  harmful  bacteria.  Magnesium  and  aluminum  alloys  will 
provide  light  weight  ladders,  lawn  mowers,  ironing  boards  and  other 
equipment  and  tools. 

Synthetic  textiles  threaten  to  outmode  the  products  of  the  silk- 
worm, the  sheep  and  the  cotton  plant.  Fabrics  are  now  being  woven 
from  rayon,  nylon,  rubber,  glass,  wools  from  wood  and  from  soybeans, 
fibers  from  milk  casein  and  several  metals.  Extremely  strong  light 
yarns  and  fibers  having  high  resistance  to  fire  and  chemicals  are  being 
manufactured  from  synthetic  plastics.  Special  petroleum  products  are 
used  to  impregnate  fabrics  to  protect  them  against  molds  and  moths. 
The  textile  industry  promises  pants  that  won't  shine  or  lose  their 
crease,  suits  that  won't  wrinkle  even  when  wet,  and  woollens  that  will 
not  shrink,  with  three  times  the  wear  of  present  types.  Better  leather 
made  with  better  tanning  agents  will  insure  more  comfortable  and 
longer  wearing  footwear  and  many  of  tomorrow's  shoes  will  contain 
no  leather  at  all. 

Air  conditioning  units  are  planned  for  tomorrow's  light,  efficient 
automobiles.  The  engine  in  the  postwar  car  will  have  lower  fuel  con- 
sumption per  mile,  and  the  car  will  show  greater  overall  efficiency 
and  safety  at  increased  speeds.  Fifty  or  more  miles  per  gallon  of  fuel  is 
possible  using  engines  designed  for  high  octane  gasoline.  The  design 
of  the  postwar  motor  car  will  take  into  account  far  greater  safety  in 
driving  and  greater  visibility  from  all  parts  of  the  car.  It  will  be 
provided  with  windows  and  windshields  made  from  non-glaring  and 
non-wetting  glasses  and  plastics.  With  improvements  in  synthetic 
rubber,  tires  may  give  100,000  miles  of  service  and  outlast  the  auto- 
mobile. They  will  be  puncture-proof,  as  are  the  bullet-sealing  syn- 
thetic rubber  fuel  tanks  now  used  in  our  airplanes,  and  may  only 
need  to  be  inflated  once  a  year. 

In  postwar  transportation,  planes  will  compete  sharply  with  auto- 
biles,  buses,  trains  and  ships.  Superplanes  already  ordered  will  be 
twice  as  large  as  the  clippers  now  flying  trans-oceanic  routes  and 
will  carry  108  passengers  and  a  13   man   crew.      They   will   fly   pas- 
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sengers  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janiero  in  19  hours  at  fares  as  low 
as  3.0  to  3.5  cents  a  mile;  their  time  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
will  be  about  8  hours. 

Glass  fibers  are  spun  into  surgical  sutures,  or  coated  with  syn- 
thetic rubber  or  resins  which  can  be  woven  into  flexible,  tear  resistant 
fabrics,  especially  useful  in  resistance  to  fire,  acid  or  oil.  Recently 
petroleum  lubricated  glass-hawsers,  stronger  than  steel  and  proof 
against  rot  and  mildew,  have  been  used  to  tie  up  ships. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  new  things  tomorrow  holds  for  all  people. 
Many  many  more  are  in  the  making.  Not  only  does  the  future  hold 
the  materials  of  happiness,  but  by  that  very  fact  it  will  provide  man 
with  the  means  to  acquire  and  enjoy  them.  One  may  approach  confi- 
dently that  future  which  science,  technology  and  industry  are  pre- 
paring for  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  not  just  a  few  but  all  men. 
— From  an  Address  by  Gustav  Egloff  in  Chemical  Digest 

Editor's  Note:  The  technological  advances  mentioned  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
advantages  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  North  American  Technate.  Through  the 
fullest  application  of  physical  science  to  the  means  whereby  we  live,  we  can  eliminate 
much  drudgery  and  drabness  and  provide  more  comfort  and  convenience  for  all 
people.  Of  special  interest  in  the  above  article  is  the  item  which  deals  with  modern 
rapid  cooking  methods.  This  particular  development  has  been  publicized  by  Tech- 
nocracy for  over  ten  years. 


+  BLOOMINGTON,  Indiana.— Debby  Skinner,  13  months  old,  has  lived  since  birth 
in  a  box — a  mechanical  baby-tender — free  from  almost  all  sound  and  dirt  and  always 
at  the  right  temperature  for  a  baby. 

The  baby  tender  is  science's  contribution  to  easing  the  modern  mother's  prob- 
lems. 'Her  remarkable  good  health  and  happiness  and  my  wife's  welcome  leisure 
have  exceeded  our  most  optimistic  predictions,'  says  the  father,  B.  F.  Skinner,  re- 
cently named  professor  of  psychology  at  Indiana  University.  He  and  Mrs.  Skinner 
felt  it  was  time  to  apply  a  little  labor-saving  to  the  problems  of  the  nursery,  and  the 
mechanical  baby  tender  resulted. 

The  first  problem  was  how  to  keep  the  baby  warm.  Their  answer  was  to  heat 
the  baby's  home — so  they  had  built  an  insulated  box  about  the  size  of  a  crib.  One 
side  is  safety  glass  which  can  be  raised  like  a  window.  The  box  is  heated  by 
electricity  to  the  temperature  wanted,  controlled  by  a  safety  device. 

The  bottom  of  the  box  is  tightly  stretched  canvas  over  which  there  is  a  sheet. 
The  clean  sheet,  except  that  part  in  use,  is  on  a  roll  outside  the  crib  and  fresh 
sheet  can  be  put  in  place  by  turning  a  crank  in  a  few  seconds.  The  sheet  is  10  yards 
long  and  lasts  a  week. 

The  Skinners  plan  to  keep  Debby  in  the  box  until  she  is  two  years  old,  or  per- 
haps three,  extending  the  time  out  of  the  box  as  she  grows  older.  She  spends  six  and 
one-half  hours  a  day  out  of  the  box  now.  Eventually  she  will  spend  only  her  sleep- 
ing time  in  it.  — Calgary  Albertan 
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(Continued  from  Page  Eighteen) 
this  time  exacted  for  its  own  dis- 
position not  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  rubber  but  also  20  per  cent  of 
the  pig  iron.  And  this  1938  deal 
was  substantially  repeated  in  1939. 

The  special  contract  under 
which  German  Ford  Co.  under- 
took to  manufacture  a  special 
type  of  military  car — command 
cars  or  troop  carriers — for  the 
High  Command  was  signed  in 
1938,  after  Sorenson  visited  Ger- 
many. 

The  contract  was  not  signed 
without  difficulty.  It  took  three 
years  to  negotiate  and  involved  a 
series  of  cables  to  and  from  Dear- 
born and  visits  of  German  Ford 
Co.  men  to  the  U.S.A.  and  of 
Dearborn  Ford  Co.  men  to 
Germany. 

The  records  show  that  German 
Ford  Co.  was  anxious  for  the  con- 
tract, not  alone  for  the  profits  in- 
volved but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
good-will  of  the  German  High 
Command,  which  had  apparently 
first  broached  the  subject  of  build- 
ing a  special  military  car. 

The  records  also  show  that  Ford 
Co.  of  Dearborn  was  hesitant  and 
vacillating.  In  the  first  place,  the 
contract  involved  creation  of  a 
new  factory  in  what  was  then 
considered  by  the  German  High 
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Command  as  the  absolutely  safe 
Berlin  zone — safe,  that  is,  from  all 
possible  bombing  raids. 

But  agreement  was  finally 
reached  upon  Sorenson's  arrival 
in  Germany  in  April,  1938,  and 
production  of  the  military  car  be- 
gan in  1939  in  a  Berlin  factory. 
Due  to  lack  of  material  and  fre- 
quent changes  and  ultimate 
abandonment  of  the  design,  the 
factory  produced  only  1100  mili- 
tary vehicles  of  the  type  origin- 
ally intended,  although  it  also  was 
used  for  a  while  to  produce  Luft- 
waffe items  and  spare  parts  for 
the  Cologne  factory. 

The  factory  was  closed  down  in 
1942,  after  the  Wehrmacht's  suc- 
cesses in  the  west  seemed  to  have 
rendered  Cologne  forever  safe 
from  attack.  But  copies  of  the  con- 
tract which  show  American  Ford 
Co.'s  willingness  to  have  the 
German  Ford  Co.  produce  mili- 
tary cars  specifically  designed  by 
Hitler's  High  Command  still  exist. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  (but  before  Hitler's  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  U.S.- 
A.)  Heinrich  F.  Albert,  then 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ford 
Co.'s  German  subsidiary,  Ford- 
Werke  A.G.,  prepared  a  memo- 
randum defending  American  ma- 
jority ownership  of  the  firm  as  in 
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the  interests  of  German  national 
economy. 

Read  for  the  Ford  Co.  the  name 
of  almost  any  other  international 
industrial  empire  and  you  get  the 
real  pattern  and  meaning  of  in- 
ternational big  business  and  the 
need  for  its  regulation. 

Here  are  the  cogent  paragraphs 
of  Albert's  memorandum: 

In  the  past  seven  years,  Ford- 
Werke  A.G.  has  been  transformed 
into  a  Germany  company  to  an 
increasing  extent.  Not  only  are  all 
vehicles  and  parts  produced  in 
Germany,  but  German  workers 
using  German  materials  under 
German  direction  are  producing 
them  .  .  . 

'In  this  connection,  all  needed 
foreign  raw  materials  were  obtain- 
ed through  the  American  Com- 
pany (rubber,  non-ferrous  metals) 
to  cover  not  only  the  production 
needs  of  the  German  plant,  but 
in  part  for  the  whole  industry. 

'Already  during  the  peace,  Am- 
erican influence  has  been  more 
or  less  converted  into  support 
for  the  German  plant.  At  the  out- 
break of  war,  Ford-Werke  A.G. 
placed  itself  immediately  at  the 
disposal  of  the  armed  forces  for 
armament  purposes. 

'Among  the  reasons  which  argue 
against    complete    Germanization 
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of  Ford-Werke 's  capital,  the  prim- 
ary one  is  the  excellent  sales  or-  I 
ganization  which,  thanks  to  its 
connection  with  the  American 
company,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
Ford-Werke  A.G.  According  to 
their  productive  capacity,  the 
German  plants  can  export  to  all 
countries  of  the  world,  and  in  this 
they  are  protected  and  supported 
in  the  matter  of  pricing  by  the 
American  company.  In  some 
countries  this  has  led  to  making 
possible  the  German  export  of 
German  Ford  cars,  even  where 
the  rest  of  the  German  industry 
was  unable  to  find  solid  footing. 
This  limits  or  keeps  away  purely 
American  competition  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

'As  long  as  Ford-Werke  A.G. 
has  an  American  majority,  it  will 
be  possible  to  bring  the  remaining 
European  Ford  companies  under 
German  influence,  and  thus  to  ex- 
ecute the  greater  European  policy 
in  this  field,  too.  As  soon  as  the 
American  majority  is  eliminated, 
each  Ford  company  in  every 
country  will  fight  for  its  individ- 
ual existence.  The  just  now  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  joining  of 
the  potentiality  of  the  non-Ger- 
man European  companies  to  the 
potentiality  of  Ford-Werke  A.G., 
and  with  this  to  the  general  war 
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potentiality  of  Germany,  would 
thus  collapse  more  or  less  by  it- 
self. 

A  majority  holding,  even  if  it  is 
only  a  small  one,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans is  essential  for  the — actually 
free — transmission  of  the  newest 
American  models  as  well  as  for 
the  insight  into  American  produc- 
tion and  sales  methods.  Since 
Americans  are  without  doubt 
particularly  progressive  in  the 
field,  the  maintenance  of  this  con- 
nection is  in  the  German  interest. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished 
merely  through  license  fees  or 
contractual  stipulations.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  American  major- 
ity, this  advantage  as  well  as  the 
importance  to  the  company  for 
the    obtaining    of    raw    materials 


and  exports  would  be  lost.  The 
plant  would  practically  only  be 
worth  its  own  machine  capacity.' 
Thus  the  story  of  the  Ford  em- 
pire and  World  War  II. 

It  is,  in  essence,  neither  a  new 
story  nor  a  unique  story.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  old  and  too  familiar 
for  comfort.  It  is  in  itself  an  echo 
of  the  story  of  other  industrial 
giants  who  played  both  sides  of 
the  fence  before  and  during  World 
War  I.  And  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
echoed  in  time  as  we  learn  more 
of  the  behavior  of  Ford's  great 
contemporaries  before  and  during 
this  war. 

All  I  can  add  is  that  after  1918 
we  learned  much  —  and  did  no- 
thing. — Victor  H.  Bernstein 


^  TWO  TOP-DRAWER  EXECUTIVES  of  the  fabulous  house  of  Mitsubishi  told 
me  in  an  exclusive  interview  that  they  estimated  that  80  to  90%  of  their  industrial 
empire  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  American  air  raids  .  .  . 

When  I  expressed  doubts  to  Kwanzo  Tanaka,  chairman,  and  Ichiro  Hattori, 
managing  director  of  the  Mitsubishi  Trading  Co.,  they  maintained  that  more  raids 
atvere  concentrated  on  their  holdings  than  on  any  others  in  Japan. 

'Whatever  the  correct  figures  may  be,  this  destruction  represents  a  considerable 
property  loss  not  only  to  Japanese  but  to  American  capital.  Westinghouse,  for 
example,  own  20  to  30%  of  the  Mitsubishi  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,'  said  Tanaka. 
lAnd  Associated  Oil  of  California  owns  half  of  the  Mitsubishi  Oil  Refining  Co.,  at 
Yokohama,  which  is  completely  burned  out,  he  added. 

However,  there  is  a  nice  pile  of  many  million  yen  waiting  for  American  in- 
vestors, according  to  Tanaka,  who  declared:  'We  reserved  their  dividends  for  them 
during  the  war.    They  can  get  them  whenever  they  care  to  come.' 

— William  McGaffin  in  Vancouver  Daily  Province 

*  IF  MANKIND  HAS  SENSE  ENOUGH  to  follow  the  obvious  path  of  self-interest, 
atomic  energy  will  be  an  amazing  boon;  if  it  doesnt' — well,  better  buy  a  cave  now. 

— New  Republic 
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Will  There  Be  Jobs? 
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The  United  States  is  so  enormously  rich  in  productive  capacity  that 
it  required  both  a  vast  domestic  expansion  and  an  equally  enormous 
rise  in  foreign  trade  to  achieve  full  employment  during  the  war  .  .  * 
Even  spending  for  social  improvement  on  a  scale  beyond  that  of  the 
New  Deal  will  not  suffice  to  give  us  full  employment  of  machines 
and  men.  — I.  F.  Stone 


THE  latest  report  made  by 
John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, touches  but  gingerly  on  the 
question  of  coming  unemploy- 
ment. 'By  next  spring,'  the  report 
says,  'with  demobilization  running 
at  better  than  a  million  a  month, 
unemployment  may  rise  to  about 
eight  million.'  The  next  sentence 
seems  to  imply  that  this  will  be 
temporary.  'The  total,'  the  report 
continues,  'will  depend  on  how 
fast  reconversion  and  expansion 
can  be  accomplished.'  But  from 
the  information  available  here  we 
seem  to  be  headed  at  the  best  to- 
ward chronic  unemployment  after 
reconversion:  optimistic  estimates 
add  up  to  about  7,500,000  jobless 
by  the  end  of  next  year;  pessi- 
mistic, to  10,500,000. 

As  in  the  early  '30's,  business 
organizations    are    again    putting 


Reprinted  from  The  Nation.  This  mater- 
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their  faith  in  hoopla;  there  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  full  employ- 
ment can  be  achieved  if  only  busi- 
ness men  will  jolly  one  another 
and  the  country  along,  like  good 
fellows  at  a  Rotary  Club  get-to- 
gether. The  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  has  become  a 
leading  practitioner  in  the  field 
of  synthetic  cheer,  with  Walter  D. 
Fuller  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  as  director  of  optimistic 
statement.  Yesterday,  on  the 
basis  of  a  'spot  check'  in  884  cities, 
the  CED  announced  that  by  next 
fall  there  would  be  7,000,000  to 
10,000,000  more  jobs  available 
than  in  1940.  The  basis  of  compu- 
tation was  not  disclosed,  but  Full- 
er's earlier  press  release,  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  did  provide  some  way 
to  assess  the  value  of  the  CED 
estimates. 

'Survey  Predicts  Job  Total  24 
per  cent  Higher  than  '40  Level' 
was  the  New  York  Times  headline 
on  that  earlier  survey.  It  covered 
100  cities  and  counties  but  did  not 
get  the  same  type  of  data  from 
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all  of  them;  in  47  the  figures  cov- 
ered both  industrial  and  commer- 
cial employment.  The  survey- 
showed  the  number  employed  in 
1940,  the  number  employed  at  the 
peak  of  war  production,  and  the 
number  expected  to  be  employed 
after  reconversion.  In  the  forty- 
seven  cities  and  counties  giving 
figures  on  both  industrial  and 
commercial  employment,  the  CED 
survey  showed  a  rise  of  about  36 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  jobs 
from  1940  to  the  war-time  peak 
and  an  expected  decline  of  aboux 
10  per  cent  after  reconversion. 
That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good 
sample.  The  actual  figures  on 
nation-wide  employment  in  indus- 
try and  trade  as  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
a  rise  of  31  per  cent  from  1940  to 
1944. 

If  we  apply  the  percentage  of 
decline  shown  in  the  CED  find- 
ings to  the  actual  BLS  figures, 
we  get  a  loss  of  about  2,300,000 
jobs  in  industry  and  trade  com- 
bined. To  these  2,300,000  lay-offs 
we  must  add  1,500,000  lay-offs  by 
government.  For  civilian  employ- 
ment in  war  agencies,  largely  ar- 
senals and  shipyards,  rose  from 
241,000  to  2,052,000  during  the 
war.  In  addition,  demobilization 
will    release    9,000,000    from    the 
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armed  services.  This  gives  us  a 
total  of  12,800,000  looking  for 
work.  This  number  will  be  re- 
duced, however,  by  the  number 
of  married  women,  young  people, 
and  older  folk  who  worked  dur- 
ing the  war  but  will  return  to 
their  homes  or  schools  after  the 
war.  The  net  withdrawal  from  the 
labor  market  from  this  source  is 
estimated  at  3,000,000.  This  reduc- 
es the  number  of  job  seekers  to 
9,800,000. 

Where  can  jobs  be  found  for 
them?  No  great  expansion  in  em- 
ployment is  visible  in  transporta- 
tion, where  the  railroads  have 
been  carrying  a  load  25  per  cent 
greater  than  that  which  would 
come  to  them  under  peace-time 
full  employment  conditions.  The 
output  of  public  utilities  will  like- 
wise drop  after  the  war.  Increased 
mechanization  made  it  possible 
for  mining  to  boost  output  during 
the  war,  despite  a  decline  in  em- 
ployment from  916,000  in  1940  to 
835,000  in  1944;  return  to  the  pre- 
war level  of  employment  will  not 
make  a  substantial  dent  in  jobless- 
ness. In  finance,  service,  and  the 
miscellaneous  trades,  average  em- 
ployment during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  was  4,220,000, 
as  compared  with  4,310,000  in 
1940;  obviously  not  much  expan- 
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sion  is  possible  there.  The  one 
sizable  source  of  new  jobs  is  in 
construction,  where  employment 
fell  from  1,722,000  in  1940  to  679,- 
000  in  1944.  The  Federal  Works 
Agency  estimates  a  somewhat 
lower  level  of  construction  next 
year  than  in  1940,  but  let  us  as- 
sume 1,000,000  restored  jobs  in 
the  building  trades.  That  would 
reduce  the  number  of  jobless 
after  reconversion  to  8,800,000. 
If  the  professions  absorb  100,000, 
if  700,000  go  into  business  for 
themselves,  and  if  500,000  go  back 
to  the  farm,  we  would  still  have 
7,500,000  jobless,  or  about  the 
same  number  we  had  in  1940. 

The  secret  of  our  coming  diffi- 
culties lies  in  another  sentence  of 
the  Snyder  report  from  which 
we  quoted  above.  'During  the  war 
we  have  increased  our  national 
output  75  per  cent,  and  we  have 
done  so  with  12,000,000  of  our 
strongest  and  youngest  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces.'  The 
increase  in  productivity  is  so 
great  that  even  the  pent-up  de- 
mand to  be  expected  in  consumer 
durables  immediately  after  the 
war  will  not  take  up  the  slack  in 
employment.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry, for  example,  hopes  for  a 
60  per  cent  increase  in  output 
over  the  pre-war  level  but  ex- 
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pects  a  40  per  cent  cut  in  jobs 
from  the  war-time  peak.  Thus  in 
the  automobile  industry  during 
the  peak  period  of  meeting  pent- 
up  demand  there  will  be  a  big 
net  loss  in  jobs.  Peak  employment 
during  the  war  was  700,000.  The 
post-reconversion  peak  is  expect- 
ed to  be  425,000.  Pent-up  demand 
for  consumer  durables  will  not 
create  full  employment  even 
temporarily. 

Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of 
new  private  capital  investment 
large  enough  to  do  the  job.  Let 
us  take  as  our  measuring  rod  the 
generally  accepted  estimate  that 
about  $40  billion  of  investment 
annually  would  be  necessary  for 
a  $200  billion  full-employment 
level  of  national  income.  Peak  in- 
vestment during  the  war  period 
came  in  1941,  when  private  and 
public  capital  outlay  was  $21  bil- 
lion, the  highest  in  our  history. 
This  declined  to  $14  billion  in 
1942  and  $7  billion  in  1943.  But 
in  these  years,  with  that  capital 
investment,  we  built  a  whole  new. 
synthetic  rubber  and  aviation  in- 
dustry. We  raised  aircraft  output 
in  value  from  a  half  million  to  $30 
billion  annually.  We  increased 
shipbuilding  from  three-quarters 
of  a  million  tons  to  twenty  million 
tons  annually.  We  boosted  steel 
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capacity  by  one-third,  aluminum 
capacity  more  than  ten  times,  and 
turned  out  more  machines  and 
machine  tools  in  four  years  than 
in  the  whole  previous  generation. 
After  that  vast  splurge  of  expan- 
sion who  is  going  to  put  new 
money  in  any  quantity  into  ship- 
building, aircraft,  steel,  alumin- 
um, radio,  electronics,  or  petro- 
leum— which  expects  to  produce 
a  billion  barrels  less  in  peace  time 
than  it  did  during  the  war?  The 
Department  of  Commerce  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  in  a  recent 
study  of  Capital  Outlay  Plans  of 
Business,  managed,  by  many 
shaky  assumptions,  to  forecast 
$12  billion  in  investment  next 
year  but  admitted  in  an  aside 
that  this  estimate  lumped  together 
'plans  having  varying  degrees  of 
Idefiniteness.  They  range  all  the 
way  from  firm  commitments  .  .  . 
through  the  desirable  expansion 
or  modernization  which  will  take 
place  if  general  conditions  are 
more  or  less  in  line  with  present 
expectations  to  those  tentative 
projects  which  depend  on  tech- 
nological or  competitive  develop- 
ments.' 

Some  look  to  expanded  foreign 
trade  for  full  employment.  But 
this  cannot  take  up  the  gap  left 
at  home  by  cessation  of  war  spend- 
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ing  by  government.  The  United 
States  is  so  enormously  rich  in 
productive  capacity  that  it  requir- 
ed both  a  vast  domestic  expansion 
and  an  equally  enormous  rise  in 
foreign  trade  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment during  the  war.  Exports 
rose  to  $8  billion  in  1942,  $12  bil- 
lion in  1943,  $14  billion  in  1944. 
But  it  took  abnormal  war-time 
imports  of  materials  plus  a  huge 
lend-lease  program  to  make  these 
exports  possible.  In  foreign  trade, 
too,  we  face  a  sharp  deflation. 

Our  problem  is  our  wealth  of 
productive  capacity,  our  dearth  of 
brains,  our  prejudice  against 
planning.  Even  spending  for  social 
improvement  on  a  scale  beyond 
that  of  the  New  Deal  will  not 
suffice  to  give  us  full  employment 
of  machines  and  men.  Let  me  offer 
a  few  figures.  Against  that  $40 
billion  of  annual  investment 
necessary  for  full  employment, 
measure  the  fact  that  the  whole 
TV  A  project  since  its  beginning 
has  cost  only  $1  billion,  that  $3 
billion  a  year  for  fifteen  years 
would  wipe  out  every  slum  in 
this  country.  Peripheral  spending 
to  prime  the  pump  is  not  ad- 
equate. The  time  is  coming  when 
we  shall  have  to  plan  output,  in- 
dustry by  industry,  in  terms  of 
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need  rather  than  the  'normal'  hit- 
or-miss  market  of  a  scarcity 
economy.  Only  that  way  lies  full 


employment.  Only  so  can  the 
Midas  of  nations  cope  with  its 
golden  touch.  — I.  F.  Stone 


*  DOWN  IN  THE  COTTON  FIELDS  of  southern  U.S.  a  cotton  picking  machine 
is  being  tried  out  this  year,  which,  if  it  proves  a  success,  will  revolutionize  cotton 
growing.  One  machine  equipped  with  a  picking  device  which  lifts  the  cotton  from 
the  pod  without  taking  too  much  rubbish  will  pick  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  will 
60  Negro  cotton  pickers  doing  the  job  by  hand — one  machine  instead  of  60  men. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  60  men?  That's  the  problem.  It's  a  headache 
which  is  facing  the  colored  people  of  the  Southern  States.  But  the  same  tendency 
of  machine  vs.  man  is  being  seen  the  world  around.  Modern  roadmaking  machinery 
including  the  huge  bulldozers  and  letourneaus  which  have  played  such  a  great  part 
in  building  airfields  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  the  Second  Great  War  will  displace  men 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  world's  highway  building 
program.  — Lethbridge  Herald 

*  THE  NEW  YORK  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  has  approved  a  report  which 
maintain?  that  depressions  are  'the  price  we  pay  for  freedom.'  To  a  few  big  corpora- 
tions, I  have  found,  periods  of  widespread  unemployment  are  actually  welcome 
because  they  provide  opportunities  to  squeeze  out  or  buy  out  smaller  corporations 
who  are  unable  to  weather  the  storm.  To  others,  depression  and  unemployment 
seem  worth-while  so  long  as  they  are  preceded  by  a  boom  in  which  lush  profits  can 
be  reaped  and  stowed  away.  —  United  States  Senator  from  Montana 

-jfc-  WINDSOR,  Ont.,  Oct.  25. — Civic  and  government  officials  met  today  to  discuss  an 
unemployment  situation  which  they  said  has  caused  5000  unplaced  war  veterans  to 
roam  Windsor  streets  in  search  of  jobs.  The  officials,  meeting  in  offices  of  Hugh 
C.  Stratton  of  National  Selective  Service,  decided  to  ask  Ottawa  for  a  solution  to 
the  problem  they  termed  'desperate.'  — Canadian  Press 

it  THE  SYSTEM  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  that  has  brought  us  wars  and  rumors 
of  war;  that  has  caused  recurring  depressions  and  technological  unemployment; 
that  produces  mountains  of  wealth  for  the  few  and  valleys  of  poverty  for  the  many 
is  given  the  green  light  in  The  Road  to  Serfdom.  We  agree  that  this  book  is  a  warn- 
ing cry  in  a  time  of  hesitation.  It  says  to  us:  'Stop,  Look  and  Listen.'  Our  logic  tells 
us  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  serfdom  when  prophets  of  profit  are  in  the  driver's  seat. 

— O.  Walter  Wagner  in  The  Protestant 

*  IF  THIS  COUNTRY  IS  SAVED  from  destruction  in  some  not-too-remote  future 
much  credit  must  go  to  the  very  scientists  who  produced  the  atomic  bomb.  Last 
week  in  Washington,  before  several  Congressional  committees  dealing  with  atomic 
control,  they  revealed  the  actualities  of  a  scientific  advance  more  fateful  in  the 
affairs  of  man  than  the  coming  of  steam.  They  also  displayed  a  depth  of  political 
and  international  understanding  matched  by  few  elected  representatives — least  of 
all,  alas,  by  the  President  himself.  — The  Nation 

*  THE  RELEASE  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY  has  not  created  a  new  problem.  It  has 
merely  made  more  urgent  the  necessity  of  solving  an  existing  one.  One  could  say 
that  it  has  affected  us  quantitatively,  not  qualitatively.  — Albert  Einstein 
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The  House  That  Chaos  Built 


0« 


The  present  housing  crisis  is  a  classic  illustration  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions which  invariably  abound  when  the  necessary  preventive  meas- 
ures are  not  taken  and  business  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  its  customary 
manner  to  the  detriment  of  all.  Total  Conscription   is  the  solution. 


DO  you  live  in  Vancouver? 
Are  you  looking  for  a  home? 

If  you  are,  you  and  your  nu- 
merous partners  in  woe  will  not 
need  any  prompting  to  realize 
that  Vancouver  is  experiencing  a 
severe  housing  shortage.  Aching 
feet  resulting  from  your  endless 
quest  for  shelter  are  sufficient 
testimony  to  assure  you  of  this 
fact. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  designed 
operation  and  coordinated  action 
in  our  national  defense  program, 
this  city  in  company  with  dozens 
of  other  Canadian  and  American 
war  industry  centers  is  in  the 
worst  state  of  population  con- 
gestion in  its  history —  congestion 
which  was  bound  to  take  place 
under  wartime  conditions  if  ade- 
quate provisions  were  not  made 
to  prevent  it.  Vancouver's  close 
parallel  with  other  cities  renders 
it  qualifiable  for  a  generally  appli- 
cable diagnosis  and  solution. 

To  understand  the  housing  cri- 
sis we  must  go  back  to  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's  to  study 
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the  factors  leading  to  the  present 
situation.  At  that  time  there 
were  approximately  65,000  pri- 
vate dwellings  in  Vancouver. 
Many  of  them  were  vacant,  as  a 
large  number  of  people,  dis- 
heartened by  the  depression- 
wrought  frustrations  of  urban  life 
and  the  inability  to  eke  out  a 
decent  existence,  had  gone  to  the 
country  to  try  their  luck.  Empty 
houses  in  the  city  were  numerous 
and  they  were  worth  a  dime  a 
dozen.  Actually,  many  of  them 
were  renting  as  lowly  as  $7.00  a 
month! 

Then  came  the  war.  This  port's 
excellent  facilities  for  shipbuild- 
ing were  put  to  use  to  provide 
naval  and  merchant  vessels.  Boe- 
ing's opened  three  aircraft  plants. 

People  poured  back  into  the 
city,  stimulated  by  the  promise 
of  high  wages  in  the  war  plants. 
Vacant  houses  were  rapidly  tak- 
en up,  and  before  long  there 
were  none  left.  Still  the  people 
kept  coming.  They  left  their  less 
lucrative  but  no  less  war-essential 
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farms  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  even  Manitoba,  and  rushed 
to  the  West  Coast,  eagerly  hope- 
ful for  a  slice  of  the  large  rich 
pie  that  was  being  dished  out 
here. 

The  problem  of  accommodation 
for  this  flood  of  war- job  seekers 
became  critical.  Rents  and  prop- 
erty values  sky-rocketed  over 
night.  Families  began  doubling 
up  in  premises,  but  not  as  quickly 
as  new  people  arrived.  Necessity 
of  building  new  quarters  became 
apparent. 

To  provide  accommodation  for 
those  already  engaged  in  war  in- 
dustries but  not  yet  settled  in 
satisfactory  homes,  a  program  of 
temporary  housing  erection  was 
instituted.  This  took  care  of  many 
warworkers  and  their  families, 
but  left  out  in  the  cold  all  who 
had  come  to  Vancouver  looking 
for  high  wage  jobs  without  suc- 
cess. 

A  number  of  these,  with  their 
life  savings  in  their  pockets,  aug- 
mented by  warworkers  who  had 
not  been  included  in  the  housing 
scheme  or  were  not  content  with 
the  temporary  structures  offered 
them,  decided  to  build  their  own 
homes.  Immediately  they  ran  in- 
to the  problem  of  procuring  suffi- 
cient building  materials.  Lumber, 
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plumbing  fixtures,  electric  equip- 
ment, nails,  etc.,  being  largely 
converted  to  war  needs,  were 
placed  on  a  high  priority  basis 
making  it  next  to  impossible  for 
a  private  citizen  to  obtain  them. 
Frequently  homebuilders  were 
able  to  obtain  the  materials  to 
begin  construction,  only  to  find 
that  the  inability  to  get  plumbing 
and  wiring  compelled  them  to 
wait  interminably  to  finish  the 
job. 

Some,  taking  lessons  from  these 
experiences  of  others,  decided  to 
let  out  the  job  of  homebuilding 
to  contractors.  The  latter,  on  a 
higher  priority  rating  than  their 
customers,  generally  were  not 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
situation.  Using  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  building  materials  and 
the  lack  of  man  power  as  an  alibi, 
they  put  a  high  bid  on  their  work 
By  using  low-grade  materials  and 
throwing  them  together  with 
reckless  abandon  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  house,  they  reaped 
juicy  profits. 

Houses  built  primarily  for  the 
open  market  by  various  construc- 
tion firms  bore  the  same  char- 
acteristic earmarks  of  poor  qual- 
ity workmanship  and  material  as 
those  built  by  contractors  for 
specific    customers.    The    exorbi- 
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tant  price  tags  on  these  inferior 
jobs  usually  doubled  and  fre- 
quently trebled  their  prewar 
equivalent.  What  were  they  like? 
A  recent  survey  revealed  that 
common  complaints  in  houses  less 
than  three  years  old  concerned 
sagging  foundations,  faulty  elec- 
tric wiring  and  plumbing  that 
would  not  pass  inspection,  falling 
plaster,  sticking  doors.  Yet  they 
bore  prices  up  to  $6,000.  Besides 
these  new  homes,  numerous  old 
derelicts  were  given  faceliftings 
and  put  on  the  market  at  fancy 
figures.  For  example,  one  house 
in  the  Grandview  district  of  a 
group  built  all  alike  for  $250  each 
during  the  early  years  of  the 
Great  Depression  was  renovated 
and  sold  for  $1200,  though  it  had 
greatly  depreciated  in  actual  con- 
dition. 

The  fact  that  scarcity  can  al- 
*  Ways  demand  a  price  increasing  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
aiupthe  scarcity  is  amply  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  sale  of  such  places  de- 
spite poor  workmanship  and  high 
rices.      Of    Vancouver's    67,318 
private    dwellings,      only     87    or 
001%  are  vacant.     These  vacan- 
cies may  be  reasonably  accounted 
for  by  normal  shuffling  of  resi- 
dents from  place  to  place.  How- 
ever, since  most  people  have  had 
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considerable  difficulty  in  locating 
suitable  residences,  there  is  little 
tendency  to  move  once  they  have 
become  settled,  hence  there  is 
slight  fluctuation  from  this  per- 
centage at  the  present  time. 

Congestion  grew  steadily  worse 
until  the  Dominion  Government 
was  forced  to  take  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  situation  and  warn 
people  with  no  essential  business 
here  to  stay  away.  It  became 
necessary  to  identify  oneself  as 
a  pernianent  resident  of  the  city 
or  as  one  employed  in  essential 
industry  in  order  to  receive  a 
permit  to  occupy  any  premises. 
This  automatically  excluded  many 
of  the  late  comers  who  had  not 
arrived  in  time  to  find  war  work, 
thus  requiring  them  to  leave  the 
city. 

What  will  the  rest — those  war- 
workers  from  other  parts  of  Can- 
ada— do  now  that  cessation  of 
hostilities  has  resulted  in  large 
scale  cutbacks  in  war  orders  and 
manpower  dismissals?  That  is  a 
question  that  is  causing  sleepless 
nights  to  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  emergency  sheltering.  If  a 
large  eastward  migration  of  ex- 
warworkers  should  take  place 
from  Vancouver,  as  has  occurred 
in  several  U.S.  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
it  would   tremendously   ease   the 
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housing  pressure- which  incongru- 
ously has  increased  rather  than 
decreased  since  V-J  Day. 

Vancouver  is  a  very  popular 
choice  with  prospective  discharg- 
ees from  the  Armed  Forces.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  civic  auth- 
orities that  about  70%  of  veterans 
coming  back  to  this  city  will  re- 
turn to  their  former  homes,  and 
the  balance  will  require  new  ac- 
commodation. Were  the  warwork- 
ers  to  leave,  the  premises  they 
vacated  would  largely  offset  the 
needs  of  the  incoming  veterans. 

There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  assurance  that  such  a 
migration  will  transpire  at  least 
before  next  spring.  With  the  un- 
certainty of  a  probable  jobless 
future  before  them,  these  people 
would  rather  take  their  chances 
for  the  winter  in  the  temperate 
coastal  regions  than  in  the  more 
extreme  interior. 

What  hope  of  relief  is  there  in 
this  situation?  Principally  that 
all  essential  building  materials 
will  be  released  soon  enough  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  local 
requirements.  Lack  of  such  mater- 
ials, together  with  a  declared 
shortage  of  skilled  building  per- 
sonnel, has  been  the  constant  ex- 
cuse for  not  adequately  meeting 
the  situation  all  through  the  war. 
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Both  of  these  stipulated  reasons 
will  soon  be  non-existent.  From 
all  appearances,  the  boys  who 
risked  their  lives  on  foreign  bat' 
tlefields  to  protect  Canadian 
homes  will  have  to  build  their 
own,  for  it  is  mainly  within  their 
ranks  that  the  Government  in  its 
belated  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  seeking  for  trained  build- 
ers. 

The  mad  rush  goes  on.  The 
Emergency  Shelter  Registry  has 
been  deluged  with  pleas,  requests, 
orders,  demands  and  exhortations 
for  places  to  live,  but  has  had  no 
way  of  fulfilling  them. 

We  see  new  abodes  of  the  type 
previously    described    bearing 
'Sold'    signs    hardly    before    the 
paint  or  varnish  is  dry.  We  see 
the  spectacle  of  a  'No  Vacancy* 
sign  on  an  English  Bay  apartment 
block  in  its  first  stages  of  con- (short; 
struction.  We  see,  also,  the  exclu-j dwell 
sion    from    premises    of    couples  hou 
with  young  children,  with  vehem-  is  n0j 
ence  aimed  at  the  wives  and  child- 
ren of  men  who  served  our  coun- ,  factor 
try  overseas.    We  see  the  accum-  the  p( 
ulation  of  profits  arising  from  the 
low    grade,    high     cost    housing  ft 
racket  which  was  never  regulated  J 
by  price  control.  te 

The  foregoing  examples  of  ill-  jp  ; 
planning,  lack  of  organization,  and 
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.general  confusion  are  classic  il- 
lustrations of  the  chaotic  condi- 
iil  tions  which  invariably  abound 
when  the  necessary  preventive 
measures  are  not  taken  and  busi- 
ness is  allowed  to  proceed  in  its 
customary  haphazard  manner  to 
the  'detriment  of  all. 

That  the  housing  shortage  is 
not  a  condition  confined  to  Van- 
couver is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
following  extract  from  an  article 
entitled  'Why  a  Housing  Short- 
age?' in  the  official  Dominion 
Government  publication,  Cana- 
dian Affairs,  of  April  15,  1945: 

'The  so-called  Curtis  Report 
(report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Plan- 
ning of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Reconstruction;  The  King's 
i  Printer,  Ottawa,  March  1944) 
.  .  .  warns  of  an  accumulated 
shortage,  by  1946,  of  500,000 
xcHjdwellings  not  including  farm 
ihouses.  Now  this  figure  500,000 
he:  lis  not  static.  As  each  year  goes 
ibil  iby  it  will  be  increased  by  two 
:oie  factors:  The  natural  increase  in 
cu:  the  population  and  the  number  of 
occupied  houses  that  fall  below 
e  level  of  decency  and  should 
wierefore  be  replaced.  Thus  if 
we  decide,  for  instance,  to  make 
p  the  shortage  by  a  20-year 
uilding  program  we  would  have 
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to  erect  about  1,640,000  by  1966— 
a  rate  of  82,000  a  year.  50,000  was 
our  best  previous  effort — in  the 
last  year  of  prosperity  before  the 
crash.' 

In  1940,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  Technocracy  Inc.  drew  up 
the  specifications  of  its  Total  Con- 
scription program  for  quick  man 
and  material-saving  victory,  and 
placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Federal  Governments  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Embodying  in  its  design  all  the 
essentials  for  the  efficient  prose- 
cution of  a  total  war — the  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money,  with  Nation- 
al Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None — its  adoption  for  the  war's 
duration  and  six  months  there- 
after would  have  greatly  minim- 
ized and  simplified  the  specific 
problem  under  consid  e  r  a  t  i  o  n 
here. 

Total  Conscription  would  put 
all  persons  on  the  same  basis  of 
pay  and  service  as  the  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  would 
guarantee  all  the  essentials — food, 
clothing  and  shelter — of  everyday 
life.  Such  equity  would  in  itself 
have  settled  one  of  the  main  dif- 
ficulties. The  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  low  incomes  of  agri- 
cultural workers,  office  and  store 
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clerks,  etc.,  and  the  high  incomes 
offered  by  the  more  readily  re- 
cognized war  industries  such  as 
shipbuilding  and  airplane  manu- 
facturing, naturally  prompted  a 
rush  to  the  land  of  big  pay  prom- 
ise comparable  to  the  19th  Cen- 
tury land  rushes,  regardless  of 
the  actual  employment  require- 
ments of  such  industries. 

Had  incomes  been  equal  there 
would  not  have  been  the  inclin- 
ation for  farmers,  for  instance,  to 
leave  their  farms  where  they 
were  so  badly  needed  and  enter 
into  work  with  which  they  were 
entirely  unfamiliar.  Under  Total 
Conscription,  an  accurate  survey 
of  personnel  requirements  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  airplane  indus- 
tries would  have  been  made  and 
their  needs  supplied  by  persons 
in  non-essential  activity.  This 
would  have  tremendously  re- 
duced the  number  of  people  com- 
ing to  this  city,  and  hence  would 
also  have  minimized  the  housing 
problem. 

Recognizing  that  provision  of 
shelter  for  personnel  engaged  in 
war  work  is  just  as  essential  as 
the  war  work  itself,  Total  Con- 
scription would  have  employed 
mass  production  methods  for  ful- 
filling the  housing  requirements 
of  the  said  personnel.    All  neces- 
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sary  materials  would  have  been 
made  readily  available  so  that  the 
problem  of  sheltering  the  war- 
workers  would  have  been  im- 
measurably simplified,  cutting  to 
a  fraction  the  time  taken  in  the 
current  hodge-podge  procedure. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  adopt 
Total  Conscription  methods.  The 
program  was  designed  to  effect  an 
orderly  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  To  provide  the  homes  and 
other  essentials  of  life  to  the  boys 
returning  from  war,  it  is  vital  to 
install  the  only  emergency  meas- 
ure which  allows  adequately  for 
such  provision  by  the  full  and  un- 
fettered use  of  technology. 

With  the  adoption  of  Total  Con- 
scription, instead  of  the  tradition- 
al method  of  individual  construc- 
tion, prefabricated  houses  can  roll 
off  the  production  lines  with  auto- 
mobile-like regularity,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  socket  wrench  be  set 
up  where  desired  within  a  very 
few  hours  if  the  ground  is  ready 
(see  'Planes  Into  Houses,'  Tech- 
nocracy Digest,  October  1945). 
Chapter  22  of  the  Technocracy 
Study  Course  describes  as  follows 
the  home  that  we  might  expect 
as  technology's  gift  when  housing 
construction  is  released  from  pre- 
sent Price  System  interferences: 

'Instead  of  thousands  of  separ- 
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ate  individual  architects  design- 
ing houses,  there  would  be  only  a 
few  basic  designs,  and  these  de- 
signs would  be  made  by  the  best 
technical  brains  that  could  be  had 
for  the  purpose.  The  building 
would  be  designed  for  use,  for 
long  life,  and  for  minimum  cost 
of  construction  and  maintenance. 
Incorporated  into  the  design  of 
the  house  would  be  the  design  of 
the  furniture  as  an  integral  part. 
The  houses  would  not  only  be 
heated  in  winter,  but  cooled  in 
summer,  and  air  -  conditioned 
throughout  the  year.  The  light- 
ing would  be  indirect,  and  with 
intensity  control  for  the  best 
physiological  effect. 

'While  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
possible  materials,  the  fundament- 
al conditions  that  must  be  ful- 
filled are  abundance,  low  energy 
cost  of  fabrication,  and  high  de- 
gree of  heatproofing  and  sound- 
proofing qualities,  as  well  as  a 
structural  framework  rendering 
it  vibration-proof  against  such  im- 
pacts as  occur  in  the  ordinary 
activities  taking  place  inside  a 
dwelling.  In  other  words,  one 
should  be  able  to  make  all  the 
noise  he  pleased,  or  do  acrobatic 
flip-flops,  in  such  a  house  without 
]F  'a  person  in  the  next  room  being 
^    able   to   detect   it.    The   building 
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should  be  proof  against  not  only 
the  leakage  of  heat  from  inside 
out,  or  vice  versa,  but  also  com- 
pletely fireproof. 

'The  method  of  heating  in  such 
a  structure  also  would  be  radi- 
cally different  from  those  now  em- 
ployed. It  is  quite  likely  that  a 
thermodynamic  type  of  heating, 
based  on  essentially  the  same 
principle  as  our  present  gas  flame 
refrigerators,  would  prove  to  be 
the  most  efficient.  In  this  case, 
however,  when  the  house  is  to  be 
heated  instead  of  cooled,  the  cold 
end  of  the  mechanism  would  be 
placed  outside  the  house — prob- 
ably buried  in  the  ground — and 
the  warm  end  placed  inside  the 
house.  The  fuel,  instead  of  being 
used  to  heat  the  house  directly  as 
is  done  now,  would  merely  be 
used  to  operate  the  refrigerating 
mechanism  which  would  pump 
heat  into  the  house  from  the  out- 
side. By  such  a  method,  theoretic- 
al considerations  indicate  that  a 
house  can  be  heated  at  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  energy  cost 
of  the  most  efficient  of  the  direct 
heating  methods  obtainable. 

'This  method  of  heating  has  the 
additional  advantage  that  by 
changing  only  a  few  valves  the 
system  could  be  made  to  run 
backwards,  that  is,  to  pump  heat 
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from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of 
buildings,  and  thus  act  as  a  cool- 
ing device  during  warm  weather, 
which  would  be  analogous  to  our 
refrigerator,  only  on  a  larger 
scale.' 

Research  along  these  lines  sub- 
sequent to  the  writing  of  the 
Study  Course  ten  years  ago  has 
resulted  in  still  further  develop- 
ments to  make  the  technologically 
designed  and  constructed  house 
a  dream  home  of  cleanliness,  com- 
fort and  convenience  beyond  the 
modern  housewife's  wildest  hopes 
and  imaginings. 


Proof  has  been  repeatedly  given 
that  when  we  use  technological 
processes  instead  of  age-old  phil- 
osophic concepts  in  dealing  with 
our  physical  problems,  the  solu- 
tion crystallizes  into  simplicity, 
resulting  in  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  all  concerned. 

When  are  North  Americans 
going  to  relegate  their  still-cher- 
ished scarcity  concepts  to  the 
archives  of  time  and  take  up  the 
technological  tools  which  will  pro- 
vide them  with  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  ever  known? 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart. 


*  DR.  IRVING  LANGMUIR  of  the  General  Electric  research  laboratories,  told  a 
joint  hearing  of  military  and  commerce  and  sub-committees  of  the  United  Slates 
Senate  that  by  1965  or  1975  a  man  may  press  a  button  in  one  country  and  kill  every- 
body in  another  halfway  around  the  world. 

Dr.  Langmuir  warned  what  could  happen  in  the  atomic  era  unless  countries 
can  get  along  peaceably.  He  said  that  there  is  no  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb 
and  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  can  keep  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  for  long. 

— Associated  Press 


•j{  PRESSURE  GROUPS  attempt  to  mold  public  opinion  to  accomplish  their  o 
aims,  and  at  any  given  moment  it  seems  that  government  is  the  result  of  a  comp 
mise  between  conflicting  pressure  groups. 

— Temporary  National  Economic  Commit 
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*  HIGH  PRODUCTIVITY  in  the  United  States  is  made  possible  by  widespre 
use  of  energy  derived  from  natural  resources.  The  United  States  consumes  more 
power  per  capita  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Heavy  consumption  of 
minerals  has  enabled  the  Nation  to  accomplish  what  human  energy  supplemented  only 
by  work  animals,  wood,  and  direct  application  of  wind  and  falling  water  could 
never  do.  — Energy  Resources  Committee 

•jf  BAD  KISSINGEN,  Germany. — A  triangular  'flying  wing'  glider  which  the  high 
school  student-designers  expected  to  exceed  850  miles  an  hour  by  adding  jet  power 
units,  is  being  shipped  to  United  States  air  force  laboratories  for  examination. 

— Reuti 
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TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social  field. 
Encyclopedia  Americana  says:  'Whatever 
the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  which 
is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord   with   the   age   in   which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research 
organization.  Some  of  the  better  known 
names  in  the  Technical  Alliance  are  of 
interest,  such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman, 
architect;  L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical  en- 
gineer; Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now  well- 
known  writer)  ;  Bassett  Jones,  electrical 
engineer;  Leland  Olds,  statistician  (now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner)  ;  Benton 
Mackaye  (now  in  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment) ;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thors- 
tein  Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930  the 
group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first 
Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses, 
or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  *held  the  lid' 
on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when 
it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  develop- 
ment a  process  of  progressive  social 
instability,  that  this  process  will  con- 
tinue until  the  instability  reaches  the 
limits  of  social  tolerance  and  that  there 
then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this 
Continent  a  social  mechanism  competent 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Tech- 
nocracy finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can 
be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has 
passed,  and  that  it  is  now  necessary  that 
there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that 
the  North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, whereunder  there  would  be  distri- 
buted purchasing  power  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment, with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  inhabitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Techno- 
cracy are  first,  the  education  of  the 
people  of  North  America  to  a  realization 
of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis, 
and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those 
willing  to  investigate  and  interest  them- 
selves into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and 
functionally  capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  now  imminent,  when  the  Price 
System  can  no  longer  be  made  to  operate. 
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Technocracy  Stands  Alone! 


DURING  THE  LAST  TWELVE  YEARS  Technocracy 
as  a  body  of  thought  and  as  an  Organization  has  come  through 
the  greatest  depression  and  the  greatest  war  in  history,  it 
vision  unsullied  and  its  strategy  un  com  promised.  It  stand: 
alone  far,  far  from  the  political  party  seeking  election  to  pol 
itical  office.  As  technology  moves  up  on  this  Continent  it 
the  postwar  years,  only  Technocrats  and  Technocracy  wiL 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  historic  parallelism  of  evenh 
confirm  our  operating  design  for  this  Continent  as  the  uniqu* 
solution  for  the  social  problems  of  our  people  and  our  time 

— CHQ,  TECHNOCRACY  INC 
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